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PREFACE. 


The  present  Collection  of  Receipts  has  been  selectQd  and 
arrimged  with  much  care  and  a  well-directed  Q;ttention 
to  ecQRQmy  i  tUey  ^re  the  results  of  a  long  e^^perience, 
^,^^  ^11  l^e  found,  gn  inspwtion,  tq  pont^m  nearly,  if 
pipt  all,  t^^  ^n  he  est§emed  essential  for  tbe  productiop 
alike  of  a  simply  or  a  most  elaborately  furnished  table. 
It  Im  l^een  arguedi  and  not  without  som^  reason, 
that  i}pt  only  is  the  work  of  a  professed  misinier  aboYa 
the  pomprehension  of  a  less  experienced  cook,  but  that 
the  receipts  he  furnishes  will  be  found  too  expensive  for 
priyate  families.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  authoi',  who,  being  only  aqcustomed  to  dress  dinners 
for  the  highest  circles,  forgets  that  the  tables  of  the 
middl0  classes  may  be  famished  more  handsomely  than 

in  their  daily  routine,  and  yet  as  inexpensively. 
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It  has  been  the  object  of  the  compiler  of  Ths 
Illustrated  London  Cookebt  Book  to  avoid  this 
error,  and  to  give  to  the  pubUc  receipts,  which  shall 
enable  them  to  place  excellent  and  even  high-class 
dishes  upon  their  table,  without  putting  them  to  a 
great  amount  of  expenditure. 

It  will  be  sometimes  found  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
that  there  are  several  receipts  for  the  production  of 
one  result ;  wherever  this  is  the  case,  each  receipt 
presents  some  feature  to  make  the  change  in  flavour 
perceptible,  and  yet,  in  effect,  equally  palatable.  Tastes 
without  being  feJse  vary  greatly, — so  should  made 
dishes,  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

Kearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  Bills  of  Fare  have  been 
appended  to  this  collection,  and,  for  reasons  which,  if 
not  sufficiently  obvious  at  a  first  glance,  may  in  a  few 
words  be  made  apparent,  so  that  their  presence  may 
be  properly  appreciated. 

In  large  establishments  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cook  to 
present  in  the  morning,  to  the  lady  of  the  household 
the  bill  of  fere,  which  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  day's 
dinner ;  she  corrects  it,  substituting  such  dishes  as  she 
may  prefer.  Of  course  the  cook  attends  to  the  order, 
and  the  dinner  is  served  as  desired;  but  in  small 
femilies  the  entire  selection  of  the  dinner  rests  with  the 
lady  of  the  household,  and  whether  it  be  for  her  own 
home  circle,  or  for  the  entertainment  of  a  few  friends. 
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the  perplexing  question  constantly  arises^  ^^  Wliat  shall 
we  have  for  dinner?"  A  reference  to  the  appended 
Bills  of  Fare,  which  are  prepared,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  that  do  not  require  to  be  illustrated,  for 
eyery  month  in  the  year,  will  easily  enable  the  lady 
to  select  her  dinner,  while  the  body  of  the  work  will 
teach  the  cook  how  to  dress  it.  The  Bills  of  Fare 
will  be  found  most  profuse  for  the  Summer  months, 
because,  at  that  period,  nature  fayours  us  with  a  much 
more  extensive  supply  of  esculents.  Each  will  be  found 
to  present  an  elegant  and  recherche  variety,  arid  their 
arrangement  has  been  formed  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing in  combination  an  assimilation  of  digestible 
foods.  They  may  be  varied  at  taste,  and  can  be 
extended  so  as  to  dine  from  two  to  two  hundred 
persons. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  useful ;  the 
engravings  of  kitchen  utensils  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  a  lady  in  fiimishing  this  department.  She 
will  be  enabled  at  once  to  know  what  will  be  required, 
and  to  order  of  her  ironmonger  accordingly.  The 
inexperienced  cook  will  necessarily  prove  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  her,  for  she  not  only  has  pictoriaUy 
presented  to  her  the  instruments  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  art,  but  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  each 
article  is  to  be  applied  explained  in  a  lucid  manner. 
The  other  illustrations  will  tell  their  own  tale. 
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A  copious  index  has  beeh  annexed,  arranged  so  as  to 
fikcilitate  reference  to  any  receipt  that  may  be  requited. 
It  will  be  sfeen  that  the  number  of  the  page,  and  Hot 
that  of  the  receipt  is  given;  this  has  been  done  to 
avoid  confusion  in  overburdening  the  memory,  and  will 
be  fotihd  to  obviate  difficulty  in  the  finding  of  a 
particular  dish  when  needed. 

Wherevei*  improvements,  additions,  or  judicious  alter- 
ations are  found  necessary  in  1'hb  Illustrated  Lojtdon 
Cookery  Book,  they  will  be  attended  to  ih  subsequent 
editions^  but  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been 
omitted  which  can  be  of  seirice  or  importance  to  the 
purposes  which  a  Cookery  Book  is  intended  to  answer. 
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The  necessity  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  well  regulated 
domestic  arrangements,   cannot  for  one  moment  be  ques- 
tioned ;  every  income  has  its  limit ;  the  enormous  rent-roll  of 
some  of  our  wealthiest  nobles  has  proved  unequal  to  their 
expenditure,  while  the  limited  means  of  others  has  not  pre- 
vented them  presenting  a  respectable  appearance,  without 
incurring  a  single  debt  they  could  not  meet  when  called  upon 
to  pay.    From  whence  spring  these  opposite  results?    The 
answer  is  obvious,  reckless  extravagance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  well-organized  system  of  domestic  economy  on  the 
other.   Which  is  the  most  commendable,  productive  of  happi- 
ness, and  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  others,  requires  no 
reply. 

The  possession  of  a  moderate  Income  has  at  times  been 
found  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  possessor, 
diflSculty  and  want  have  succeeded  comparative  affluence,  a 
miserable  beggary  followed  the  descending  steps.  This 
wretched  state  of  things  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  want  of 
principle  in  limiting  the  wants  to  the  means  to  meet  them, 
but  of  actual  ignorance  in  the  judicious  management  of  a 
household,  the  mistress  of  which  is  fearfully  to  blame,  if  she 
suffers  her  domestic  expenses  to  exceed  her  husband's 
income;  it  is  her  duty  to  know  its  extent  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  provide  accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  although  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject,  domestic  economy  does  not  form  one  branch 
of  the  education  of  a  young  lady;  she  learns,  of  course, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Music,  Dancing,  Drawing*  takes 
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Calisthenic  exercises,  &c. — accomplishments,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  of  which  she  rarely  takes  advantage  after  her 
marriage;  but  to  become  a  mistress  of  domestic  economy,  so 
that  she  may  prove  a  valuable  wife,  and  a  serviceable  mother, 
is  never  entertained.  That  an  object  so  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  who,  whatever  their  present  station,  cannot 
foresee  with  anjr  certainty  what  duties  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil,  should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  list  of  necessary  female  acquirements,  is  as  extra- 
ordinary as  it  is  reprehensible. 

The  possession  of  rank  or  wealth,  not  liable  to  vicissitude 
or  change,  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  domestic  economy,  such  as  would  be  required  by  a 
lady,  who,  knowing  that  her  husband^s  income  will  not  admit 
of  extravagance,  keeps  the  household  expenses  within  its 
limit:  yet  even  rank  and  wealth  are  not  exempt  from  the 
bitter  change  consequent  upon  ruinoils  losses^  overwhelming 
debts,  &c.,  and  in  their  strait  severely  feel  the  ignorance 
that  prevents  them  knowing  how  and  where  to  curtail  their 
expenses  with  advantage  to  their  narrowed  circumstances. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  degradation  for  a  lady  to  know  how, 
in  an  emergency,  to  supply  the  place  of  her  cook,  should  any 
unforeseen  accident  cause  her  absence;  there  must  be  an 
advantage  too  even  should  such  an  event  not  arise,  for  the  lady 
to  know  how  a  dinner  should  be  cooked  and  served  up.  Were 
it  simply  a  question  of  degradation,  abundant  instances  could 
be  furnished  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  highest  in  the  most 
civilized  countries  in  Europe,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  taking  a  delight  in  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
noble  art  of  Cookery ;  the  point,  however,  is  too  absurd  to 
reason  on,  it  does  not  admit  of  argument. 

Thus  prompted,  we  trust  by  laudable  motives,  we  address 
ourself  to  the  young  housekeeper.  We  assume  the  gaieties 
and  festivities  of  her  marriage  are  over,  the  honeymoon  passed, 
the  wedding  visits  paid,  and  she  is  left  in  comparative  quiet 
to  look  around  her  in  her  new  home;  she  desires  to  enter 
earnestly  and  seriously  upon  the  new  duties,  which  in  her 
new  position  she  has  undertaken,  and  which  by  a  solemn 
pledge  she  is  bound  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
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Her  first  and  imperative  duty  is  to  make  herself  acquainted 
\viih.  the  extent  of  her  husband's  ihcome,  its  resources  and  its 
limits,  and  to  resolve  with  firmness  to  regulate  her  household 
with  such  prudent  and  proper  economy  as  not  to  exceed  it. 

J^i*otti  this  resolution,  as  she  hopes  foi*  the  maintenance  atid 
(iotitinuance  of  a  tappy  home,  unshaken  by  creditors,  uh- 
threatened  by  ^dverty,  let  ho  Consideration,  no  ridiculous 
pride,  no  assumption  of  a  position  beyond  her  means,  suffer 
hei*  to  depart ;  her  fUture  welfare,  and  that  of  her  husbdnd  and 
children,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  her  perseverance  in 
this  determination.  This  being  done,  she  should  next  see  lo 
the  state  of  her  household,  its  aspect,  and  its  resources. 

The  fui'niture  with  which  a  house  is  adorned  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  means ;  on  this  point  it  is  not  otir  province  to  speak, 
we  would  merely  suggest,  that  comfort  be  first  considered, 
brnament  afterwards,  and  that  whatever  article  in  this  branch 
of  household  necessaries  be  purchased,  let  it  be  rather  done 
With  respect  to  its  goodness  and  usefulness  than  its  cheap- 
ness. 

However  unromantic  it  may  be,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the 
hajppihess  of  life  is  not  a  little  dependent  upon  the  stomach; 
so  th(^  processors  of  medicine  teach  us.  As  all  our  ailments, 
save  fi'actured  limbs  and  wounds  from  instruments,  proceed 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  so  very  much  of  our  domestic 
comfort  proceeds  from  the  arrangement  and  regularity  of  the 
daily  meal.  This  is  a  point  strongly  to  be  considered.  The 
appetite  is  dependent  upon  the  health,  the  health  upon  the 
proper  and  regular  supply  of  food,  which  should  be  as  much 
V^ed  as  possible.  Nothing  so  soon  palls  the  appetite  as 
sameness  of  diet,  nor  so  immediately  injures  the  health,  for 
by  being  palled  the  appetite  declines  and  the  body  suffers. 
Without  health  there  is  little  comfort,  without  comfort  no 
real  happiness.  Thus  eating  and  drinking,  under  a  proper 
control,  should  be  our  first  consideration,  and  being  one  of  the 
essentials  requisite  for  health  and  happiness,  so  it  becomes  the 
young  housekeeper  to  look  to  the  appointments  of  her  kitchen. 

*'  What  to  cook,  how  to  cook,  and  when  to  coot  it,"  will 
first  piresent  itself  to  her,  and  then,  "  the  appliances  to  boot,'' 
the  wherewithal  to  do  it  with. 
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A  kitchen  should  always  be  well  furnished;  there  is  no 
necessity  that  it  should  be  profusely  so^  but  there  should  be  a 
sufficiency  of  every  tlung  which  can  aid  in  producing  the 
dishes  preparing,  with  the  success  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
gratification  of  the  palate.  A  good  workman  cannot  work 
well  with  bad  tools,  neither  can  good  cooks  do  justice  to  their 
proficiency,  if  they  possess  not  the  necessary  utensils  suitable 
to  the  various  modes  of  cooking.  And  when  this  important 
point  has  been  realized,  cleanliness  in  every  article  used  should 
be  scrupulously  observed;  no  utensil  should  be  suffered  to  be 
put  away  dirty,  it  not  only  injures  the  article  itself  materially, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  the  habit,  but  prevents 
its  readiness  for  use  on  any  sudden  occasion.  No  good  cook 
or  servant  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act ;  those  who  are,  do 
so  either  from  laziness  or  want  of  system,  or  a  nature 
naturally  dirty ;  if  a  very  strong  hint  will  not  suffice,  it  is  of 
little  use  speaking  out,  for  it  would  be  the  result  of  a  bad 
habit,  that  no  talking  in  the  world  would  cure.  A  servant 
who  is  inherently  dirty  or  slovenly,  should  never  be  retained, 
it  is  better  and  easier  to  change  frequently  until  the  mistress 
is  suited,  however  unpleasant  frequent  changes  may  prove, 
than  Quixotically  attempt  to  cure  a  person  of  this  description. 
Cleanliness  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  art  of 
cooking,  and  at  any  personal  sacrifice  should  be  maintained  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  fixtures  or  fittings  of  a  kitchen  depend  upon  the 
builder,  and  in  modern  houses  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
the  situations  of  the  range,  dresser,  larder,  &c.  to  embody 
convenience.  We  have  therefore,  no  intention  of  expounding 
new  theories  or  Utopian  schemes  for  reducing  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  gigantic  kitchen  for  a  club  to  a  small  one  for  a 
household;  the  ironmonger,  if  one  who  has  an  extensive 
business,  will  readily  give  all  the  necessary  information 
required,  to  substitute  improvements  for  old  fixtures  found  to 
be  inconvenient ;  and  as  space  is  valuable,  we  will  not  enter 
into  a  description  which  we  cannot  but  feel  would  be 
superfluous.  We  however,  give  engravings  of  several 
varieties  of  stoves,  each  presenting  separate  merits,  and  we 
leave  to  those  who  consult  our  oracle  to  select  the  one  which 
best  suits  their  kitchen  and  their  circumstances. 
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In  famishing  a  kitchen  there  should  be  everythiog  likely  to 
be  required,  but  not  one  article  more  than  is  wanted,  un- 
necessary profusion  creates  a  litter;  a  deficiency  too  often 
sacrifices  the  perfection  of  a  dish,  there  should  he  a  sufficiency 
and  no  more.  The  following  articles,  of  which  we  have  given 
engraTiugs,  are  requisite :  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the 
drawings  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Benbam,  ironmongers, 
Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

1.  Wafer  Tongs.  The  thin,  crisp 
cakes,  called  wafer  cakes,  usu- 
ally eaten  with  ices,  are  made 
with  this  instrument  The  paste 
is  rolled  very  thin,  and'  placed 
between  the  flat  plates  of  the 
tongs,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously heated  on  the  hot  plate 
or  range  hob.  They  are  pressed 
tightly  in  this  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  taken  out  are  tho- 
roughly baked,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  the  pattern  of  the 


2.  Hot  Water  Duh  with  double 
bottom,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water  for  serving  up  joints 
which  are  liable  to  be  quickly 
chilled. 

3.  Mortar.     Made  in  iron,  brass, 

earthenware,  marble,  &c. 

4.  Pestle.  Made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  mortar,  or,  which  is 
better  than  either,  of  lignum 
vitx.  Used  for  pounding  sugar, 
spices,  and  other  ingredients  of 
the  culinary  art. 

5.  Wood  Block,  or  Stand,  for  ditto. 

6.  Baking  Plate.  A  loose  tray, 
made  to  fit  the  oven,  to  contain 
small  pastry,  &c.,  which  may 
require  careful  removal. 

7.  Water  Filter.  For  pnrifying 
cistern  water  for  the  table. 

8.  Wire  Ditk  Cover,  to  protect  meat, 
pastry,  &c.,  from  flies  and  dust 
in  the  larder. 


Ne.  7.— W»lm  PUl«r. 
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9.  Bmkam'i  Palmt  Frttising  Ma- 
chine, bj  which  creams,  fcc-  can 
be  frozen  fit  for  the  table  in  five 
minntea,  with  the  ereatest  ease 
and  certainty.  Wine  can  alio 
be  iced  hj  the  mactiine.. 


10.  Tin  Canisttn  or  Boxet,  for  the 

11.  atorerogm,  to  contain  tea,  coffee, 

12.  Bugar,  biscuits,  rice|  |ce.      The 

13.  eovera   fit  very^  tightly,  to   ex- 

clude the  air.  They  ace  fre- 
quently lettered  in  front  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 


no.  IS.— Blsnlt  CsDliler,' 

ft 

Ifo.  14— Ic*  IIodU. 


14.  Ice  Mould,  loe  creams  or  water 
ices,  after  being  fnizen  in  the 
machine,  No.  p,  or  otherwise, 
are  shaped  ii}  fhiq  mould  to  go 
to  table, 

15.  Aitlomaton  Coffta  EatuCer,  for 
roasting  coffee  fn  small  qnanti* 
ties,  and  witti  ptecjse  accuracy. 
It  revolves  ti?  ploB^l^ork,  and 
is  placed  hflHiCB  ftil  ordinary 
parlour  fire. 
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16.  Baldwin  and  Co.'i  Potato  Steamer 
and  Cover,  for  cooking  potatoes 
without  watec  The  advaDtages 
derived  by  this  metltod  of  dress- 
ing potatoes  ahova  the  usaal 
one  of  boiling,  steaming,  or 
roasting,  are  viz. — the  extract- 
ing of  tho  water  and  fixed  air, 
leaving  tha  potato  a  wholesome 
and  nutritipH8  Ypg^tftW^-  '^^^ 
potatoes  must  fee  plfMJfd  imped- 
ed into  the  innep  cylinder,  the 
cover  being  fixa^  pp  closely, 
after  ^r^ich  it  miigf  fep  put  on  a 
moderate  Are,  and  in  forty-five 
minute^  without  the  least  at- 
tention, they  will  be  fit  for  use, 

17-  Saucepan  Digester. 

18.  Baldwin  and  Co.'x  Digester.  The 
Ko.  18  — DigMier.  great  importance  of  this  valu- 

able utensil,  the  digester,  not 
only  to  poor  families,  but  to  the  public  in  general,  in  producing  & 
larger  quantity  of  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  by  a  much 
cheHper  method  than  has  ever  been  hitherto  obfft}f)pd,  <a  a  matter 
of  sucl^  eerious  and  interesting  consideratipB)  gjl  fipnnot  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  m^\^s  epfijjgiojtn  the  support 
of  thejt  families  an  plyect  of  their  attention.  T?he  chief,  and 
indeed  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  direct  a  proper 
mode  of  using  it  to  most  advantage ;  and  this  mode  is  both  simple 
and  easy.  Care  must  be  taken  in  filljng  the  digester,  to  leave 
room  enough  for  the  steam  to  pass  ofi^  through  the  valve  at  the  top 
of  the  cover.  This  may  be  done  by  filling  jbp  digpater  only  three 
parte  full  of  water  and  bruised  bones  or  meat,  which  it  is  to  be 
noticed  are  all  to  be  put  in  tc^etlier.  It  muat  then  be  placed  near 
a  slow  fire,  so  as  only  to  simmer  (more  heat  injures  the  quality), 
and  this  it  must  do  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  houH.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  soup  ia  to  be  strained  tbroiigb  a  hair 
sieve  or  cullender,  in  order  to  separate  any  bite  of  bones.  The 
soup  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  digester  again,  and  aftej;  whatever 
vegetables,  spices,  &c.,  are  thought  necessary  are  added,  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  boiled  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  will  be 
then  fit  for  immediate  use.  In  putting  on  the  li^  of  the  digester, 
take  care  that  a  mark,  thus  (X)  on  the  lid,  is  q^ipoBite  to  a  similar 
one  on  the  digester.  The  digester  may  also  ba  obtained  to  contain 
from  four  quarts  to  ten  gallons.  There  arp  also  saucepan  and 
atewpaa  digesters,  to  hold  from  one  to  eight  quarts. 
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No.  M.— Fire  aiewjan. 


19.  Stewpan  Digetter 


20.  Ice  Safe,  or  Refrigerator,  A 
double  bodied  chest  for  pre- 
sei'ving  and  cooling  wine,  fruit, 
vegetaibles,  meat,  paatr;,  &c., 
indoors  in  hot  weather. 


21.  Fith  ScutoT),  for  cutting   and 
trimming  fish. 


22.  Fire  Sletvpan,  made  with  dose 
fitting  cover,  on  the  top  of 
which  lighted  charcoal  is  plac- 
ed, to  heat  the  contents  more 
thoroughly  and  uniformly. 


23.  Stockpot  and  Stockpot  Ladle,  used 
for  preparing  the  meat,  bones, 
vegetables,  &o.,  technically  call- 
ed stock,  which  forms  the  baws 
of  soups. 


.    Stockpot  ind  Stoctpot  Lidle. 


24.  Cheese  ToasUr  with  double  bot- 
tom for  hot  water. 


Ho.  St— Cli«ew  TOMtor. 
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25.  Tvrbot  Kettle,  for  boiling  turbot 
or  other  large  fieh. 


No.  IW.— TnrlMl  KMtl*. 


No.  ST.—BuUng  Udle, 
No.  18.— Dripping  Pan. 


26.  Fith  Kettle,  for  smaller  fish,  «nd 
Slice,  for  liftiiig  them. 


27.  Basting  Ladle,  and 


28,  Dripping  Pan,  wed  to  receire 

the  unctuous  droppings  {rota  the 
roasting  meat^  and  to  re-apply 

them  to  its  scorching  ffuriace. 


39.  PrMemn^Pan,formaki[igjams, 
jellies,  marmalades,  &c. 


30.  SfflUMpan,  wi'(/i  looM  Eartkem 
Ldninff,  for  boiling  milk,  cus- 
tards, 8k:.,  without  burning. 


No.  M.^^nmpui  vlth  Ic 


Ki>.  31,— SKDCcptn  wltli  lip- 


Si.  Saucepan,  with  Up,  for  melted 
butter,  gravy,  &c. 
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.— UeUl    GtRlntr. 


0  3S^SprlrgW»WrBw«, 
Willi  lea  Tub. 


Ho.  SD^Inu^g  N«dJe. 


Kil.U-~LBSIaePtB. 


So.  Jl— W»imlng,  or  UoUiiig  PoL 


12.  Sugar  Sauctpan,  fbr  melting  mi 
pouring  oat  ngar  for  o: 
tAl  coarwttautry. 


33.  Warming,  or  JfuHftlJ  Pot,  for 
wine  or  beer. 


34.  Metal    Strttiiur,    for    gnul    or 

gravy. 

35.  Stewpan,  differing  from  a  sauce- 

pan in  liaviDg  str^ght  aides,  a 
flat  cover,  and  flat  handles,  on 
which  account  It  is  more  goh- 

venient  for  manj  purposes. 

36.  Egg  Poaetiev,  vith  a  loosa  In^Ae 
frame,  and  ladles  to  hold  the 

eggs. 


37.  Wine  Cooltr,  'with  diTJdotu  tn 
bottles  <v  decaoters,  md  loter- 
etices  for  ioe. 


88.  Spring  Water  Eieer,  wttt  long 
atUTOW  deck  and  lip  fbr  pouring, 
and  Wood  Ice  Tvi,  to  coutaia  it 


39.  Trussing^  NeedU,.    for  JiDSsing 
poultry. 

40.  Larding  Pin.   made  with   split 

ends,  like  a  deft  stick,  to  re- 
adve  strips  of  flit  bacon,  which 
are  grafted  by  its  means  in  the 
surface  of  turkeys,  poultry,  fcc. 

41.  Beef  FwA,  for  hftinglaigejdnts 

in  the  pot  or  KQc^an.  - 


No.  JL— fl««t  Stuk  Tonp, 


M*>  n— YvrUklra  rtMim  ft 


K«,M.~TwtMnD. 
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42  DUking-up  Fork,  for  lifting  eawU 
jqints,  vegetables,  ftc. 

43.  Mincing  Knife,  for  chopping;  up 
meat,  suet,  and  "nunce-meat,'* 

44.  SaddU   of  MvtUm   SktMt,  for 

holding  this  joint  oil  the  spit 
for  roasting. 

45.  Fritter  Uouid,  and 

46.  Mushroom  Mould,  naed  fot  shap- 
ing fritter  and  mushroom  cakes, 
bein^  heatad  for  the  parpote  on 
the  hot  plate  or  ruga  hob. 

47.  French  Oook'i  Knife,  mnct  pra;- 

ferred  by  toon  cooks,  espeaftHy 
to  the  short,  round  Uaded  knife, 
for  cooking  purposes.    .    .. 

48.  Poultry  Chopper,    a  strong  de- 

scription of  kaiib,  thick  and 
heavy,  for  breaking  bones,  &c. 

0.  Siidng  or  Larding  Knife,  for 
preparing  the  slip)  of  fet  alluded 
to  at  No.  40. 

50.  Mashed  Potato  Fork,  for  beating 
up  mashed  potato— auch  supe- 
rior to  the  wooden  Ipook  for  this 
purpose. 

51.  Beef  Steak  Tongs,  for  handling 

steaks,  &c.,  daring  the  grilUog 
processr 

52.  Boiling  Pot,  for  the  reception  of 
large  joints,  puddings,  &c. 

53.  Ym-ka?Un  Puddtng  Pan. 

M.  Tartlet  Pan,  for  bekittg  liittete, 
&c. 


55.  OmeUt  Pan,  a  riiallow '  frjir^ 
pan,  vith  shelving  sides,  for 
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>6.  Cutiet  Pan,  a  deep  frpng  pan, 
with  npright  Bides,  for  cutlets. 


57.  Frying  Pan,  requires  no  expla- 
nation. 


58.  Bain  Maris  Pan,  a  shaUow  pan 
with  false  bottom  to  contain  hot 
water,  in  which  soups,  ragouts, 
&c.,  are  placed  when  readj  For 
the  table,  and  kept  at  a  bcnling 
heat^  but  prevented  from  burn- 
ing or  drying  up. 


5$.  JeUy  Bag,  made  of  felt  or  flan- 
nel, for  Btmining  jellies,  pnr^. 


60.  SMwrntttj  Box,  with  dinsijinu  fi^ 
salt,  pepper,  or  spices. 


61.  Revolving  Gridiron,  with  fluted 
bars,  lined  with  enamel. 


62.  Ittat  Screen,  made  of  wood  lined 
with  polished  tin,  and  provided 
with  rack-shelves  for  dishes  and 
plates,  sliding  doors  at.the  back, 
and  a  lock-up  hot  closet  at  the 
top.  It  is  frequently  fitted  also 
with  hinged  flaps,  or  "wings," 
at  tiie  sides,  to  enclose  the  fire 
completely. 
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63.  American  Oven,  for  baking 
paatry,  bread,  or  meat  by  re- 
flection only  from  the  bright 
surfaces  of  the  inclosing  sloped 
pktes.  The  iron  cover  is  to 
moderate  the  heat  when  light 
paatry  or  small  articles  are 
baked. 

64.  Salamander.  The  round  plate 
or  blade  of  this  instrument  is 
made  hot  in  the  fire  and  held 
over  pastry,  &c.,  to  brown  it, 

65.  Cook  Hold,  a  two-pronged  wea- 
pon for  fixing  meat  securely  on 
the  spit. 

66.  BafanC0iS/(#w^,  for  adjusting  the 
equipoise  of  joints  which  cannot 
be  centricaUy  spitted. 

67.  Vegetable  Straitur,  a  wire  frame 
made  to  fit  inside  a  stewpan  for 
removing  parsley  or  other  v^e- 
tables  when  fried  in  lard  car  oil. 

68.  Egg  Whisk,  for  beating  up  eggs, 
fijUabubs,  &c. , 

Varied  Mould,  a  small  shape  for 
jelliea  or  puddings. 


70.  Own  Paste-board,  a  flat 
board  engraved  with 
various  devices  or  pat- 
terns, used  for  stamping 
or  embossing  gum-paste 
ornaments  for  raised 
piea,  &C. 

71.  Patte  Cutter,  made  in  great 
variety  of  pattern,  for  shaping 
tartlete,  patties,  &c. 


72.  JeUy  MouM,  for  shaping  jellies, 
blanc  mange,  &c. 
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73.  Baba  Utnild,  for  Ukiog  bab* 
and  ttther  cuei. 


-llaba  UobU. 

As  ODe  of  the  grett  denMDtt  of 
'  success  in  cooking  ii  preciseness  in 
.the  proportions  of  ingredients,  the 
cook  should  never  be  without  a  good 
pair  of  scales,  and  «he  should  keep 
them  in  tbopmigb  order.  In  delicate 
dishes  an  unequal  proportion  of  an 
article,  inserted  only  to  impart  a 
oi-iMi.  certain  flavour,  will  ruin  the  dish. 

'  The  neceasitf  as  well  as  vse  of  scales  is  therefore  obvioiu. 


Pdbu  Pbuwi 


ZAKQES,  SI0V£8,  HOT  WATER  AFPABATVB,  ETC. 

J.  The  O^ori  Boasting  lUmge,  the  first  specimen  of  which  in 
London  was  introduced  at  the  celebrated  kitchen  of  the  Befbrm 
Qlub,  by  Messrs,  Benbam  and  Sons,  of  Wigmoro  Street,  though  it 
has  Bince  been  adopted  in  many  other  large  establisbmenbi.  It  has 
an  open  fire,  with  vertical  bars  instead  of  Uie  oxdisary  ftnd  familiar 
horizontal  ones ;  but  its  peculiar  excellence  consists  iit  the  intense 
Itott  radiated  from  it,  and  its  great  economy  of  fuel— the  epace  from 
,  iJie  ban  to  the  back  being  leu-  than  half  the  usual  depth.  The  back 
is  formed  of  Stourbridge  fireclay.  The  size  of  the  fire  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure ;  and  the  whole  of  tiie  front 
opens  on  hinges  like  a  gate,  so  as  to  give  xetAj  aoceas  for  the 
removal  of  cinders,  &c.  The  boiler  for  hot  water  is  placed  behind 
.the  bacli. 

Benkam's  Improved  Famihf  Eange  (not'  iUuitntsd)  js  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Oxford  Roasting  Bange,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  families.     It  has  the  fire-clay  radiating  bacjd  iron  water 
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boiler,  yertieal  bare,  Ac,  and  id  addition  to  them,"  a  very  excellent 
oven  for  meat,  pastry,  or  bread  heated  from  the  eame  lira.  This  ia 
a  most  useful  and  economical  form  of  range ;  and  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  we  are  told,  is  aurprisingly  small,  averaging  only  thirty  pounds 
of  coal  for  twelve  hours  in  a  moderate  sized  range. 

Q.  Improved  Smok»  Jack,  with  dovlle  vwvenuntt,  dangle  spits,  and 
universal  joints ;  eq^nally  applicable  to  almost  every  description  of 
range,  either  close  or  open.  The  apparatus  is  kept  in  motion  solely 
by  the  upward  current  of  air  in  the  cbimney  without  springs  or 

as  No.  9,  with  single  tnovementa,  for  a  smaller  range. 
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3.  Oven  and  Hot  Clout,  with  eepaiatfl  furnace  underneath;  pre- 
ferred by  many  professional  cooks  to  thoed  which  are  heated  bj  tiie 
range  fire. 

4.  Hot  PUUe  and  BroUinff  Stove,  with  a  moyeable  gridiron,  all 
heated  hj  one  fire.  The  top  and  front  are  all  of  iron,  and  the 
draft  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the  aliding  doors 
in  the  front. 

6.  Tha  Oxford  Bangs,  with  an  Oven  at  the  side;  heated  by  a 
separate  furnace — in  other  respects  similar  to  the  Family  Rai^e. 

7.  Stewing  Stoves,  heated  by  charcoal,  and  therefore  requiring  no 
flue.  These  are  considered  by  many  professed  cooks  quite  indis- 
pensable for  some  of  their  more  delicate  operations,  which  require 
a  less  intense  heat  than  that  <^  the  Hotplate. 


S.  A  Oloie  Range  with  two  ovena,  hot  closet,  boiler,  and  hot- 
plate, all  heated  from  one  central  fire.  Pipes  can  also  be  attached  to 
cany  steam  to  various  ketdea  and  saucepans,  for  boiling  vegetables,  ke., 
if  required.  The  ashes  fall  into  a  drawer  under  the  fire.  This  is  a 
useful  and  economical  form  of  range,  hut  unless  great  care  is  taken 
it  is  apt  to  overheat  the  kitchen ;  and  ss  the  chimney  is  obliged  to 
be  enclosed  entirely  or  partially,  the  ventilation  is  not  nearly  so  per- 
fect as  with  an  open  range. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  many  other  forms  of  kitchen  ranges,  each 
possessing  its  peculiar  merit  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  these 
will  illustrate  the  one  important  feature  by  which  ell  may  be  dis- 
tinguished; they  are  open  or  clote.  Into  the  question  of  their 
comparative  excellence  we  cannot  pretend  to  enter  here. 

9.  Steam  Kettles,  for  cooking  meat,  vegetables,  fish.     They  may 
be  of  any  convenient  size  or  shape  ;  may  be  placed  at  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  the  kitchen  or  akullery,  and  the  steam  conveyed  to  them 
by  a  pipe  from  the  range  boiler. 
,    10.  Bainmarie  Pan,  with  aset  of  stewpan,  soup-pots,  and  glaze- 
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pot,  and  made  with  a  double  body  to  be  boated  hj  Gteein  from  the 
boilet.  This  is  filled  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  sonps, 
sauces,  &o.,  perfectly  hot,  without  buming  or  drying  them  up. 


H,  The  Cottager's  Stove  is  an  economical,  compact,  and  portable 
cooking  apparatus,  combining  a  good^eized  oven  and  hotplate.  It 
will  oook  for  a  dozen  persons  with  one  ponnd  of  coal  or  coke  per 
honr,  and  the  top  may  ^bo  be  used  as  an  Ironing  Stove.  It  requires 
no  fixing,  has  no  flues  to  clean,  may  be  placed  in  any  apartment, 
and  is  a  great  security  against  fire.  There  were  specimens  of  these 
stoves  in  Prince  Albert's  Model  Houses  in  Hyde  Park ;  they  are 
specially  adapted  for  cottagers,  emigrants,  working  men,  im,,  and  are 
also  found  very  useful  as  occasional  ai^uncts  to  private  kitchens. 

19.  Ga»  Cooking  Apparatus.  Contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  very 
many,  and  the  early  experience  of  some,  it  is  now  found  that  roasting, 
baking,  boiling,  firying,  stewing,  and  broiling  may  be  performed  by 
the  aid  of  gas  as  effectually  as  with  a  coal  fire—with  much  more 
cleanliness,  and  without  imparting  the  slightest  taint  or  Emell  of  gas 
to  the  food.  The  apparatus  shown  embraces  all  these  points ;  but 
the?  are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  more  or  less  complete,  as  may 
be  desired. 
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We  bavQ  thus  given  an  accurate  description  of  cooking 
utensils  and  appliances,  the  number  retjuired  must  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  establUbnient,  and  ma^ 
be  multiplied  ae  necessity  requires. 

We  will  now  give  a  few 

IMPOKTANT  HINTS  TO  OOOKB, 
Which  they  will  not  regret  following  witli  attention. 

Let  there  be  a  place  &r  every  article,  aod  when  not  in  use 
let  every  article  b«  in  its  place. 

Keep  every  uteqMl  clean  and  ready  for  imuwdiate  use. 
The  stock  pot  abould  never  be  suffered  to  be  empty,  ae 
almost  any  meats  (save  salt  meats)  or  fowls  make  stock;  tlie 
„T9mi]aats  should  never  be  thrown  anywhere  but  intQ  the 
(took  pot]  fud  should  too  rou«h  ttock  be  already  to'  your 
-  ptsseatiMr  bcil  it  dowp  to  -a  glaze  i  vnvta  is  thus  wvoodod. 

Keep  your  meat  in  a  cool  dry  place,  your  flsh  on  Ice,  airi 
^ypur  vegetables  on  a  stone  floor  free  from  air. 
'  >  Cut  yota  soap  when  it  ooanes  in,  and  let  it  dry  ilow^,  . 
'  Keep  your  sweet  herbs  in  paper  bags,  eaoh  bi^  oontuniiig 
^only  one  description  of  herb,  They  sbquld  be  drie^  Iq.tlie 
wind-Aud  ^ot  in  the  bud.  vid'wben  ordered  in  a  receipt 
-jjhoald  be  oautioualy  used,  aa  a  prepondenocfl  in  any  wamn- 
iog  spoils  it. 

When  oranges  or  lemons  are  used  for  juice,  chop  dowQ  tlje 
peelt:  put  them  m  sniaU  pots  «nd  tie  them  down  &r  uae. 
Apples. — In  choosing  apples,  be  guided  by  the  weight; 
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thd  heaviest  ave  the  bestj  and  those  should  always  be  selected 
which,  on  being  pressed  by  the  thumb,  yield  with  a  slight 
crackling  noise.  Prefer  large  apples  to  small,  for  waste  in 
saved  in  peeling  and  coring. 

Apples  should  be  kept  on  dry  straw  in  a  dry  place,  and 
pears  hung  up  by  the  stalk. 

Battbb  for  flsh,  meat,  fritters,  &c.<^Prepare  it  with  fine 
flour,  salt,  a  little  oil,  beer,  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  up;  when  of  a  proper  thickness, 
about  the  sbe  of  a  nutmeg,  it  will  drop  out  of  the  spoon 
at  once.     Fry  in  oil  or  hog's  lard, 

•  CarbOTS,  if  young,  need  only  be  wiped  when  boiled— if 
old  they  must  be  scraped  before  boiling.  Slice  them  into  a 
cUsh,  and  pour  over  them  melted  butter. 

Cauliflowers. — Cut  off  the  stalks,  but  leave  a  little  of 
the  green  on ;  boil  in  spring  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it : 
they  must  not  boil  too  fast. 

Cblert.— Very  little  is  suflSoient  for  soups,  as  the  6avour 
it  Wty  predominating.  It  should  be  particularly  cleanly 
hashed  and  curled  when  sent  to  table.  To  curl  celery,  wash 
well,  and  take  off  the  outside  stalks,  cut  it  to  a  proper  lengthy 
e^lit  each  stalk  into  three  or  fbur  divisions  with  a  large 
needle,  then  place  the  head  of  celery  in  spring  water  with  the 
tMk  uppermost,  and  let  it  remsdn  fer  ftmr  or  five  hours — ^it 
maV  then  be  tastefully  arranged  on  the  dish. 
-  (SrAMB  may  often  be  made  fit  fop  eating  whan  it  seems 
spoiled,  by  cleaning  it  and  washing  with  vinegar  and  water. 
Birds  that  ave  not  Uklsly  to  keep,  should  bo.dmwn,  cropped,  and 
picked,  then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with 
Sfit;  have  in  readiness  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water/ and 
jituiige  them  into  it  one  by  one,  drawing  them  up  and  down 
1^'the  legs,  so  that  the  water  may  pass  through  them.  Let 
them  stay  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  hang  them  up  in  a  cold 
pta^;  when  they  ate  completely  drained,  well  salt  and  pepper 
the  insides,  and  thoroughly  wash  them  before  roasting. 

Gravies. — The  skirts  of  beef  and  the  kidney  will  make 
qdite  as  good  gravy  as  any  other  meat,  if  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  The  kidney  of  aq  ox,  or  the  milt,  makes  excellent 
gravy,  cut  all  to  pieces  and  prepared  as  other  meat,  and  so 
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with  the  shank  end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed,  if  much 
gravy  is  not  required.  The  shank  bones  of  mutton  add 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  gravies,  but  they  should  be  first 
well  soaked  and  scoured  clean.  The  taste  of  gravies  is 
improved  by  tarragon,  but  it  should  be  sparingly  used, 
immediately  before  serving. 

Labd  should  be  carefully  melted  in  a  jar  put  in  a  kettle  of 
water  and  boiled,  and  run  into  bladders  that  have  been  strictly 
cleaned;  the  bladders  should  not  be  too  large,  as  the  lard  will 
become  rank  if  the  air  gets  to  it.  While  melting  it,  put  in  a 
sprig  of  rosemary. 

MusTABD  mixed  smooth  with  new  milk^  and  a  little  cream 
added,  will  keep ;  it  is  very  soft,  and  by  no  means  bitter. 

Sago  should  soak  for  an  hour  in  water  previous  to  using, 
to  take  off  the  earthy  taste. 

Suet  may  be  kept  for  a  twelvemonth,  thus :  choose  the 
firmest  and  most  free  from  skin  or  veins,  remove  all  trace  of 
these,  put  the  suet  in  a  saucepan  at  some  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  let  it  melt  gradually ;  when  melted,  pour  it  into  a  pan  of 
cold  spring  water;  when  hard,  wipe  it  dry^  fold  it  in  white 
paper,  put  it  into  a  linen  bag,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place ; 
when  used,  it  must  be  scraped,  and  will  make  an  excellent 
crust,  either  with  or  without  butter. 

Tongue,  which  has  been  dried,  should  be  soaked  in  water 
three  or  four  hours.  One  which  has  not  been  dried  will 
require  but  little  soaking ;  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  boil 
gently  till  tender. 

Raisin  wine  may  be  substituted  for  sherry,  for  sweets 
generally.    ^ 

Copper  vessels,  when  the  tinning  is  worn  off,  must  never  be 
used,  or  the  poisoning  of  those  who  partake  of  whatev^  may 
have  been  cooked  in  them  is  inevitable.  They  should  be  sent 
to  be  re -tinned  immediately  they  require  it. 

Keep  tapes  and  jelly  bags  clean,  or  when  again  used  they 
will  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour. 

All  soups  should  be  moderately  thin  and  bright. 

Meats  such  as  beef,  mutton,  and  venison,  must  rather  be 
underdone  than  overdone,  excepting  veal  and  pork^  which 
require  to  be  well  done. 
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Fish  should  be  quite  done,  but  not  oyerdone. 

Pastry  must  be  carefully  baked;]  it  should  be  sent  to  table 
a  pale  gold  colour. 

Onions  should  be  kept  on  ropes  in  a  dry  place-^a  specked 
one  should  be  removed  or  it  will  contaminate  the  others. 

Cold  water  cracks  hot  iron  infallibly. 

Pudding  towels  should  be  carefully  washed,  and  kept  clean 
in  a  dry  place*  Put  a  clean  round  towel  on  the  jack  roller 
quite  as  often  as  necessary. 

Be  yery  particplar  in  not  letting  your  stocks  and  sauces 
pass  over  two  days  without  boiling  them  up,  and  be  careful 
to  stir  the  thick  soups  and  sauces  all  the  time  they  are  on 
the  fire,  and  change  all  your  cold  meats  into  fresh  clean 
dishes  every  morning,  wiping  down  the  dressers  and  shelves, 
and  if  allowed  larding  cloths  see  that  they  are  clean.  Keep 
your  larder  door  shut,  free  from  dust  and  damp ;  do  not  have 
your  baked  paste  in  the  larder,  but  in  your  kitchen  cupboard, 
and  then  see  to  your  game  larder,  wiping  and  peppering  and 
gingering  your  venison,  arranging  the  game  which  requires 
to  be  dressed  firsts  and  see  that  all  the  blood  which,  may  have 
dropped  from  the  game  or  venison  is  cleaned  from  the  dressers 
and  flooring.  Then  see  to  the  vegetables,  removing  all  stale 
and  what  is  not  wanted,  giving  it  to  the  poorer  either  as 
dressed  in  ^ome  way  or  natural ;  da  not  be  over-stocked,  yet 
always  keep  a  little  reserve.  This  will  save  much  trouble  to 
the  gardener,  and  frequently  to  the  kitchen-maid,  who  will 
otherwise  have  to  run  fipom  her  work  down  to  the  garden, 
which,  even  if  she  likes  it,  takes  her  from  other  more 
important  things.  Be  sure  to  look  well  every  morning  to 
your  pickled  pork  and  hams,  keep  and  rub  them  well  and 
turn  them,  marking  those  to  be  used  first ;  your  fish  must  be 
looked  to  and  well  cleaned  and  washed,  and  if  intended  for 
that  day's  dinner,  kept  in  water  until  required ;  if  not,  keep 
it  on  the  marble  or  stones;  your  doors  should  always  be  shut. 

Clean  hands,  always  clean  hands. 

A  dirty  kitchen  is  a  disgrace  to  every  one  connected  with 

it. 

With  these  few  hints  we  wind  up  our  remarks,  merely 
adding  that  many  of  the  receipts  here  given,  which  are  on  too 
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large  a  scale  for  a  small  familjj  may  haye  their  prop(Hrtions 
equally  tedooedi  and  an  excellent  dish  will  be  the  result. 
In  some  instances  also^  the  more  expensive  ingredients  may  be 
left  out  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  reeeipt, 
discretion  and  judgment  being  done  required  in  these  ceeee. 
In  conclusion^  the  mistress  of  ihe  household  wiU  Under- 
•tattd  that  the  well-being  of  her  estftUishment  depends  upon 
hist  surveillance ;  and  though  her  too  frequeiit  presence  in  tlie 
kitchen  would  be  unnecessary  and  annoying  to  the  cook»  yet 
she  should  not  be  deterred  from  visiting  it  by  any  Iklse 
delicacy^  or  deference  to  an  absurd  custom  which  nuikee  it 
Tulgar  for  a  lady  to  visit  her  cook  in  her  own  domaine..    If 
the  cook  is  thrifty  and  clean^  she  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
praise  to  which  she  is  fairly  ^titled ;  if  dirty  and  careleMi^  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  lady  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
fact  in  order  to  remedy  it  by  a  change.     . 


•«*-M-^Ba«M«Ma***<MiM*l*«M 


**  Good  housewifery  provides,  ere  a  aickneuft  do  co»e, 
Of  sundry  good  thhigs  in  her  house  to  have  some*-^ 
Good  aqua  composiiOf  and  tin^ar  tart, 
Rqsc  water,  and  treacle,  to  comfort  thine  heart. 
Cold  herbs  in  her  garden,  for  agues  to  barn, 
That  over  strong  heat  to  good  temper  may  tuni^ 
White  endive  and  succory,  with  spinach  enow — 
All  such,  with  good  pot-herbs,  should  follow  the  plough. 
Get  water  of  fumitory,  liver  to  cool. 
And  others  the  like,  or  else  lie  like  a  fool. 
Conserves  c^  barbary,  qtiinces,  and  sach» 
With  sirops  that  easeth  the  sickly  so  much. 
Ask  medicos^  counsel,  ere  medicine  ye  take. 
And  honour  that  man  for  necessity'd  sake  : 
Though  thousands  hate  physic  because  of  the  oost^ 
Yet  thousands  it  helpeth  that  else  i^uld  be  lost; 
Good  broth  and  good  keeping  do  much  now  and  then- 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comforteth  man. 
In  health,  to  be  stirring,'  shall  profit  thee  best- 
In  sickness  hate  trouble;  seek  quiet  and  rest* 
Bemember  thy  soul;  let  no  fancy  prevail; 
Make  ready  to  God- ward;  let  faith  never  quail  :-^ 
The  sooner  thyself  thou  submittest  to  God^ 

^Fhe  sd^mei*  he  ceaseth  to scoorge  with  Us  rod."  : 

.  .       Tusser,  1710^ 
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{From  Punchy 


TO  MAKB  PBi.  SOUP. 

Air,— "Do  you  ever  think  of  me,  Lwe9" 

Do  you  like  the  Soup  of  Pea,  Ma'am  ? 

Do  you  like  the  Soup  of  Pea ! 
Then  111  tell  you  how  to  make  it, 

If  you'll  listen,  Ma'am,  to  me. 
Steep  your  peas  in  clean  cold  water, 

Then  boil  them  in  a  pan ; 
Then  through  a  hair-sieve  pass  them — 

You  must  boil  them  till  you  can. 
Then  tell  me,  did  you  ever ' 

Such  a  nice  foundation  see — 
If  you  only  do  it  clever — 

For  the  &inous  Soup  call'd  Pea  ? 

To  some  broth  that's  strong  and  nice, 
Ma^am, 

The  peas  you'll  please  to  add ; 
And  a  little  well-boil'd  rice,  Ma'am, 

Mix'd  with  it  wont  be  bad. 
Take  yolk  of  egg,  and  beat  it ; 

But,  mark  my  warning  word. 
You  with  the  soup  must  heat  it, 

Not  boil  it — or  twill  curd. 
Then  taste,  and  say  if  ever 

A  better  soup  you'll  see ; 
And,  if  you  answer,  **  Never  I" 

Eat  it,  and  think  of  me. 


TO  DRESS  EELS  X  LA  TARTARS. 

Air,— «7%c  Light  Guitar." 

Oh!  leave  the  cray — ^the  cray-fish  mean, 

The  brill,  the  haddock  white, 
And  bring  a  frying-pan  quite  clean. 

Of  polish  dazzling  bright ; 
And  place  it  o*er  the  flickering  ray. 

Above  the  grate's  top  bar, 
Then  take  an  Eel,  and  learn  the  way 

To  cook  a  la  Tar  tare, 

I'll  bid  thee  first  your  fish  divide 

In  bits — ^from  tail  to  head — 
Through  eggs  and  flour  then  let  them 
glide, 

And  add  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
Ill  tell  thee  next  the  whole  to  fry. 

And  on  the  road  you  are 
To  that  with  which  there's  nought  can  vie. 

An  Eel  h  la  Tartare, 


I'll  tell  thee  how  the  sauce  to  make. 

Which  gives  the  dish  its  name ; 
Of  hard-boil'd  egg  the  yolk  first  take, 

Then  two  raw  eggs  the  same. 
As  these  you  in  a  basin  blend. 

Where  salt  and  pepper  are. 
You'll  stir  them  well — and  all  will  tend 

To  make  the  Sauce  Tartare. 

I'll  bid  thee  take  a  pint  of  oil. 

And  slowly  let  it  drop 
Into  the  whole — but  it  will  spoil 

If  stirring  it  you  stop. 
And  with  the  oil  alternate  pour 

A  little  vin-e-gar ; 
Your  task  will  then  be  nearly  o'er 

In  making  Sauce  Tartare, 

I'd  make  it  thick,  but  not  in  clots, 

Then  add  some  gherkins  chopp'd. 
With  capers,  parsley,  eschalots, 

If  you'll  my  plan  adopt. 
A  table-spoon  of  each  will  do, 

French  mustard  from  a  jar 
You'll  add,  with  Cayenne  pepper  too — 

And  there's  your  Sauce  Tartare, 


TO  DRXSS  HERRINGS. 

Air, — '*  Meet  me  hy  Moonlight.** 

Meet  me  to  breakfast  alone. 
And  then  I  will  give  you  a  dish. 

Which  really  deserves  to  be  known, 
Though  it's  not  the  genteelest  of  fish. 

You  must  promise  to  come,  for  I  said, 
A  splendid  Red  Herring  I'd  buy. 

Nay,  turn  not  away  your  proud  head ; 
You'll  like  it,  I  know,  when  you  try. 

If  moisture  the  Herring  betray 
Drain,  till  from  moisture  'tis  free ; 

Warm  it  through  in  the  usual  way. 
Then  serve  it  for  you  and  for  me. 

A  piece  of  cold  butter  prepare, 
To  rub  it,  when  ready  it  lies ; 

Egg-sauce  and  potatoes  don't  spare, 
And  the  flavour  will  cause  you  surprise* 
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HOW  WE  LIVE  ON  WHAT  WE  EAT; 


Doubtless  the  true  province  of  a  cookery  book  Is  to  tell 
how  to  boil,  bake,  roast,  carve,  choose  provisions,  make  dishes 
and  pastry,  set  out  the  table,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  work 
up  into  palatable  wholesomeness  the  daily  food.  But  having 
in  detail  gone  through  these  mysteries,  we  feel  tempted  to 
advance  a  step,  and  tell  our  readers  something  of  the  making 
ready  of  food,  that  every  hour  goes  on  in  the  great  cookery 
of  nature,  and  how  from  field  and  garden,  beef,  mutton,  milk, 
and  grain,  are  built  up  our  bulk  and  strength. 

It  is  curious  to  note  man  gathering  his  sustenance  all  over 
the  world,  how  in  search  of  it  he  fishes  and  hunts,  rears  flocks 
and  herds,  ploughs,  sows  and  reaps,  goes  headlong  into 
anxieties,  rises  early,  lies  down  late,  and  wears  out  and  re- 
news his  strength.  There  is  no  land  too  stubborn  for  him, 
no  sea  too  deep,  no  hill  too  high,  no  zone  too  burning  hot  or 
freezing  cold,  no  bird  too  swift  of  wing,  or  beast  too  wild ; 
roots,  plants,  fruits,  flesh,  he  has  stomach  for  everything.  The 
Esquimaux,  in  his  six  months  of  frozen  night,  smacks  his  lips 
over  his  whale  blubber ;  the  Samoiedes,  following  the  chase 
over  hill  and  dale,  in  clear  dry  cold  mountain  air,  eats  his 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  meat  a-day,  and  holds  a  dozen  tallow 
candles,  if  chance  throw^them  in  his  way,  a  rich  dessert ;  the 
native  of  Southern  India  lives  on  rice  and  fruit;  the  European 
under  the  same  hot  sun  stirs  up  his  stomach  with  spices  and 
pickles,  to  tempt  himself  to  his  usual  cold  climate  fare ;  the 
wandering  Arab  for  whole  months  lives  upon  milk  alone,  and 
in  view  of  all  the  thousand  strange  simples  and  messes  on 
which  men  live,  grow,  and  gather  strength,  it  was  long  (in- 
deed until  quite  recently)  held,  that  there  was  some  special 
miracle  of  cookery  performed  in  the  stomach,  by  which  no 
matter  what  came  into  it  was  made  to  feed  the  blood  and 
build  up  the  bone  and  muscle.  Every  ingredient,  and  the 
quantities  of  it  in  bone  and  fat,  flesh  and  sinew,  were  as  well 
known  to  men  learned  in  such  matters,  as  the  ingredients  of 
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any  given  dish  to  a  cook,  but  although  it  was  never  thought 
the  cook  could  furnish  up  the  dish  without  the  right  matters 
to  make  it,  it  was  held  that  the  stomach  could  build  up  the 
human  frame  out  of  food,  no  matter  how  short  the  food 
might  be  of  the  needful  ingredients. 

Modem  discovery  has  however  proved  that  the  stomach 
can  create  nothing ;  that  it  can  no  more  furnish  us  with  flesh 
out  of  food,  in  which,  when  swallowed,  the  elements  of  flesh 
are  wanting,  than  the  cook  can  send  us  up  roast  beef  without 
the  beef  to  roast    There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  cook  and  the 
beef,  but  the  puzzle  about  tho   stomach  came  of  our   not 
knowing  what  matters  various  sorts  of  food  really  did  con- 
tain ;  from  our  not  observing  the  effects  of  particular  kinds 
of  food  when  eaten  without  anything  else  for  some  time,  and 
from  our  not  knowing  the  entire  uses  of  food.     But  within 
the  last  few  years   measures  and  scales  have  told  us  these 
things  with  just  the   same   certainty  as  thev   set  out  the 
suet  and   raisins,  currants,   flour,   spices,   ana  sugar,  of  a 
plum-pudding,  and  in  a  quite  popular  explanation  it  may  be 
said  that  we  need  food  that  as  we  breathe  it  may  warm  us,  and 
to  renew  our  bodies  as  they  are  wasted  by  labour.     Each  pur- 
pose needs  a  different  kind   of   food.      The  best  for  the 
renewal  of  our  strength  is  slow  to  furnish  heat;   the  best 
to  give  us  heat  will  produce  no  strength.     But  this  does  not 
tell    the  whole  need  for    the   two    kinds  of  food.       Our 
frames  arc  wasted  by  labour  and  exercise;  at  every  move 
some  portion  of  our  bodies  is  dissipated  in  the  form  either  of 
gas  or  water ;  at  every  breath  a  portion  of  our  blood  is  swal- 
lowed, it  may  be  said,  by  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air, 
oxygen;  and  of  strength-giving  food  alone  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  eat  enough  to  feed  at  once  the  waste  of  our  bodies, 
and  this  hungry  oxygen.    With  this  oxygen  our  life  is  in 
come  sort  jei  continuafbattle ;  we  must  either  supply  it  with 
especial  food,  or  it  will  prey  upon  ourselves ; — a  body  wasted 
by  starvation  is  simply  eaten  up  by  oxygen.     It  likes  fat 
best,  so  the  fat  goes  first;   then  the  lean,  then  the  brain; 
and  if  from  so  much  waste,  death  did  not  result,  the  sinews 
and  very  bones  would  be  lost  in  oxygen. 

The  more  oxygen  we  breathe  the  more  need  we  have  to 
eat.  Every  one  knows  that  cold  air  gives  a  keen  appetite. 
Those  who  in  town  must  tickle  their  palates  with  spices  and 
pickles  to  get  up  some  faint  liking  for  a  meal,  by  the  sea,  or 
on  a  hill-side,  are  hungry  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
languid  appetite  of  summer  and  crowded  rooms,  springs  into 
vigour  with  the  piercing  cold  and  open  air  of  winter. 
The  reason  of  this  hungriness  of  frosty  air  is  simply  that  our 
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Inngs  hold  more  of  it  tbaa  they  do  of  hot  air,  and  so  we  get 
more  oxygen,  a  fact  that  any  oae  can  prove,  by  holding  a 
little  balloon  half  filled  with  air  near  the  fire,  it  will  soon 
swell  ups  showing  that  hot  air  needs  more  room  than  cold. 

But  the  o^^ygen  does  not  use  up  our  food  and  frames 
without  d<»ng  us  good  service,  as  it  devours  it  warms  us. 
The  fire  in  the  grate  is  oxygen  devouring  carbon,  and 
wherever  oxygen  seizes  upon  carbon,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  coals  in  a  stove  or  fat  in  our  bodies,  the  result  of  the 
Btrc^le  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  is  heat. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  Equator  and  the  Poles, 
amidst  eternal  ice  and  under  a  perpendicular  sun,  in  the 
parched  desert  and  on  the  fresh  moist  fields  of  temperate 
zones,  the  human  blood  is  at  the  same  heat ;  it  neither  boils 
nor  freezes,  and  yet  the  body  in  cold  air  parts  with  its  heat, 
and  just  as  we  can  keep  an  earthenware  l^ottle  filled  with 
boiling  water,  hot,  by  wrapping  it  in  flannel,  can  we  keep 
bur  bodies  warm  by  covering  them  closely  up  in  clothes. 
Furs,  shawls,  and  horse-cloths  have  no  warmth  in  themselves, 
they  but  keep  in  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body.  Every 
traveller  knows  that  starting  without  breakfast,  or  neglecting 
to  dine  on  the  road,  he  feels  more  than  usually  chiUy;  the 
effect  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  he  sat  to  his  meals  on  the 
same  cold  day  in  a  room  without  a  fire ;  the  internal  fuel, 
the  food,  which  is  the  oil  to  feed  life's  warming  lamp,  is 
wanting.  On  this  account,  a  starving  man  is  far  sooner 
frozen  to  death  than  one  widi  food  in  his  wallet  The 
unfed  body  rapidly  cools  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  just  as  the  grate  cools  when  the  fire  has  gone 
out.  «)dily  heat  is  not  produced  in  any  one  portion  of  the 
body,  but  in  every  atom  of  it.  In  a  single  minute  about 
twenty-five  pounds  of  blood  are  sent  flowing  through  the 
lungs,  there  the  whole  mass  meets  the  air,  sucks  in  its  oxygen^ 
and  speeding  on  carries  to  every  portion  of  the  frame  the 
power  which  may  be  said  to  light  up  every  atom  of  fleshy 
nerve,  and  bone,  and  to  keep  the  flame  throughout  the  body 
ever  burning  with  the  fresh  warmth  of  life. 

In  aooor&ttce  with  these  facts  we  find  men  all  over  -die 
world  acting  instinctively.  In  our  climate,  either  by  neces- 
sity or  choice,  we  exert  ourselves,  quicken  the  blood's  speed, 
breathe  rapidly,  take  in  oxygen  largely;  in  short,  fan  the 
flame  which  quick-returning  hunger  makes  us  feed.  Even 
the  least  civilised  follow  correctly  the  natural  law;  the 
fruit  so  lai^ly  eaten  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 
contains  in  every  100  oz.  not  more  than  12  of  direct  heat- 
producing    elementi^   whilst    the  blubber   and  oil   of   the 
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Esquimaax  has  in  every  100  oz.  some  where  about  80  oz,  o€ 
such  elements.  Nor  is  it  possible  without  injurious  efiecta 
to  live  in  opposition  to  this  instinct,  which  science  has  shoi^n 
to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  intention  of  nature.  The 
Englishman  in  India  provokes  a  make-believe  appetite  for 
meat;  he  has  no  notion  of  changing  his  home-habits  be-« 
cause  he  has  left  home  a  few  thousand  miles  away ;  he  goes 
to  war  with  sun  and  air,  eats  meat  abundantly ;  in  short, 
stops  up  the  grate  with  throwing  on  fuel  where  there  is 
but  little  of  the  fiery  oxygen  to  consume  it,  grows  sickly 
yellow,  and  so  pays  in  suffering  the  common  penalty  of 
ignorance. 

The  alderman  grows  fat,  because  unfortunately  the  civic 
gown  adds  no  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  honour  calls 
nim  to  no  especial  bodily  effort,  whilst  his  dear  turtle  is 
scarcely  less  rich  in  carbon  or  warmth-giving  food,  than  the 
Esquimaux's  blubber;  and  so,  as  the  delightful  green  fat 
lacks  oxygen  to  bum  it,  it  stores  itself  in  little  cells  all  over 
the  alderman,  a  reserve  of  fuel,  like  the  coals  in  his  cellar. 
As  a  contrast  we  may  place  the  native  Indian  of  the  high^ 
dry,  clear  air  of  the  South  American  Pampas ;  at  such  ele- 
vation the  air  is  comparatively  scant  of  oxygen.  Of  this 
the  Indian  knows  nothing,  but  he  eats  no  fat,  his  sole  food 
is  dried  lean  flesh,  and  like  it  he  himself  is  lean,  wiry 
muscled,  and  wastes  little  under  toU. 

So  far  therefore  we  have  evidence  that  good  may  come  of 
method  in  our  cookery.  Plum-pudding  is  no  dish  for  the 
dog-days,  but  its  suet  blunts  the  keen  tooth  of  winter. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  sentimental  sympathy  that  wakes  the  wish 
to  give  the  poor  a  good  Christmas  dinner.  Scant  fare  makes 
cold  more  bitter.  Those  who  must  face  the  wintry  wind 
unfed,  shiver  doubly  in  the  blast  when  they  are  poorly  clad. 
The  internal  fire  sinks  for  want  of  fuel,  and  the  external 
air  drinks  up  the  little  warmth  the  slow  consuming  systeoi 
gives. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  We  have  already  spoken  of  th©^ 
supposed  miraculous  doings  by  which  it  was.  taken  for 
granted  the  stomach  could  form  flesh-making  blood  out  of 
eatables  of  all  sorts.  In  infancy  we  thrive  on  milk  alone. 
In  after  years,  on  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  a  sort  of  walking  machinery  to  turn  grass  and 
grain  into  beef  and  mutton,  fat  and  lean,  for  us.  No  wonder 
it  should  be  a  puzzle  that  the  very  same  being  could  find 
every  part  of  its  body  either  in  milk  or  mutton,  bread  or  po- 
tatoes. Chemistry  has,  however,  solved  the  riddle,  by  finding 
in  every  form  of  human  food  such  elements  as  can  be  readily 
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changed  into  the  ingredients  of  the  child's  first  meal, — its 
mother's  milk. 

Milk,  as  every  dairy-maid  knows,  when  a  little  renne);  is 
poured  into  it,  becomes  curd  and  whey.  The  curd  chemists 
call  animal  caseine. 

When  the  water  in  which  the  meal  of  peas,  beans,  or 
lentils  has  been  for  some  time  sufiered  to  steep,  is  warmed, 
tod  a  little  acid  poured  into  it,  it  gives,  like  the  milk,  a  curd, 
called  vegetable  caseine^  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
curd  of  the  milk,  and  contains,  like  it,  all  the  ingredients  of 
blood. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  we  may  live  on  peas,  beans,  &c,  just  as  on  milk,  or  meat. 

Every  one  knows  that  white  of  egg  poured  into  boiling 
water,  gathers  together  and  becomes  firm,  the  substance  so 
formed  is  called  animal  albumen.  It  is  identical  with  the 
albumen  of  the  blood. 

When  vegetables  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  fresh 
squeezed-out  juice  lets  fall  a  sediment  which  grass  gives 
largely,  and  which  is  also  to  be  had  from  all  kinds  of  grain. 
This  deposit  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  fibrin  or  lean  of 
flesh.  When  the  remaining  clear  juice  is  boiled,  a  thick 
jelly-like  substance  is  formed.  Cauliflower,  broccoli,  aspara- 
gus, and  cabbage  ate  especially  rich  in  this  coagulating  or 
thickening  substance :  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  white 
of  egg  or  animal  albumen.  It  is  called,  therefore,  vegetable 
albumen,  and  is,  in  common  with  the  white  of  egg,  identical 
with  the  albumen  of  blood,  which,  with  the  fibrin,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  is  the  source  of  every  portion  oif  the 
human  body. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  cattle  have,  in  peas  and  beans  as 
caseine,  in  com  and  grass  as  fibrin,  in  sundry  vegetables  as 
albumen,  the  very  materials  of  their  flesh ;  and  that,  whether 
we  live  upon  grain  or  pulse,  beef  or  mutton,  milk  or  eggs, 
we  are  in  fact  eating  flesh,  in  meat  diet  ready  made ;  in  the 
case  of  the  others  containing  the  fit  ingredients  of  prepara- 
tion. Nor  are  we  left  in  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
albumen  of  whatever  kind  is  entirely  sufficient  to  produce 
flesh,  for  not  only  do  we  find  every  ingredient  of  flesh  con- 
tained in  it,  but  we  can  turn  the  flesh  and  fibrin  of  the  blood 
back  to  albumen. 

But  besides  the  flesh-making  ingredients,  namely,  the  albu- 
men and  fibrin,  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  needful  the 
blood  should  have  food  for  oxygen ;  this  also  is  contained  in 
milk;  grain,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  meat.  In  the  meat  as  fat, 
whidb  more  or  less  the  juices  of  the  meat  and  even  the  lean 
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contauoy  in  the  palse,  graln^  potatoee,  as  starch,  in  the  Teget 
bles,  as  sugar  of  various  kinds,  and  in  milk  as  sugar  of  milk. 

At  first  sight,  few  things  seem  less  alike  than  starch  and 
sugar,  but  modem  discovery  has  proved  that  our  saliva — tho 
natural  moisture  of  the  mouth  (which  in  its  froth,  as  it  ia 
swallowed  with  every  monthful  of  food,  always  c<»itains  air^ 
has  power,  when  mixed  with  moistened  starch  at  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  to  turn  the  starch  into  sugar ;  and  again  we  find 
that  butter  and  fat  contain  the  same  ingredients  as  starch  and 
sugar,  but  with  this  difference,  that  ten  ounces  of  fat  will 
feed  as  much  oxygen  as  twenty-four  ounces  of  starch.   GrainSy 
yegetables,  milk,  and  meats  differ  from  each  other,  and  amcmgst 
themselves  in  their  quantities  of  fiesh-prodncing  and  oxygen- 
feeding  substances ;  but  whether  the  oxygen  feeders  be  in  the 
form  of  sugar  or  fat,  we  can  tell  exactly  how  much  starcdi 
they  amount  to,  and  the  following  list  taken  from  Baroa 
Leibig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  in  this  way  shows 
the  relative  value   of  the  several  kin(fe  of  food  in  flesh- 
producing,  and  oxygen-feeding,  or  warmth-giving  ingredients. 

PI«f>h         Waormtb 

Human  milk  has  for  every  ten  flesh-produciDg 

parts  .         .                 ..        .        •        »  10  40 

Cows*  milk 10  80 

Lentils  . 10  21 

Horse  beans 10  22 

Peas .10  23 

Fat  mutton 10  2T 

\   Fat  pork 10  30 

Beef 10  17 

Hare 10  2 

Veal .  10  1 

Wheat  floor 10  46 

Oatmeal 10  50 

;    Rye  flour 10  57 

Barley 10  57 

White  potatoes 10  86 

Black    ditto 10  115 

Bice  ........  10  12a 

Buck  wheat  flour 10  130 

Here,  then,  we  liave  proof  of  the  value  of  variety  in  food, 
and  come  upon  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  cookery** 

*  **  Among  all  the  arts  known  to  ma«,"  says  Leibig, « there  is  noBe  which  enjojs 
a  iuster  appreciation,  and  the  products  of  which  are  more  uniTersaliy  admired 
than  that  which  is  coBccmed  in  the  preparation  of  our  food.  Led  hy  an  rnstiiLct, 
which  has  almost  reached  the  dignity  of  ccmseious  knowledge,  as  the  uaerring 
guide»  and  by  the  sense  of  taste  which  protects  the  health,  the  experienced  cook, 
with  respect  to  the  choice,  the  admixture,  and  the  preparatitm  of  food,  baa  made 
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In  our  food  the  proportions  of  human  milk  are  the  best  we  can 
aimat;  it  hasenough  of  fIesh-*produciDgingredients  torestoreour 
daily  waste,  and  enough  of  warmth -giving  to  f^ed  the  oxygen 
we  breathe  To  begin  with  the  earliest  making,  of  dishes^ 
we  find  that  cows'  milk  has  less  of  oxygen-feeding  ingredients 
in  a  given  measure  than  human  milk ;  a  child  would,  there-; 
fore,  grow  thin  upon  it  unless  a  little  sugar  were  added; 
wheat  flour  has,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  an  excess  of 
oxygen-feeding  power  as  would  fatten  a  child  unhealthily, 
and  it  should  therefore  have  cows'  milk  added  to  reduce  the 
fattening  power. 

The  same  sort  of  procedure  applies  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  all  dishes.  V  eal  and  hare  stand  lowest  jn  the  list 
for  their  oxygen-feeding  qualities,  and,  on  this  account, 
should  be  eaten  with  potatoes  or  rice,  which  st^d  highest, 
and  with  bacon  and  jelly  which  furnish  in  their  fat  and 
sugar  the  carbon  wanting  in  the  flesh.  With  the  above  table 
before  us,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  facts  already  detailed,  it  is 
clear  that  cookery  should  supply  us  with  a  mixed  diet  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  should  aim  so  to  mix  as  to  give  us 
for  every  ounce  of  the  flesh-making  ingredients  in  our  food, 
four  ounces  of  oxygen-feeding  ingredients.  It  is  clear,  also, 
that  the  most  nourishing  or  strength-giving  of  all  foods  are 
fresh  red  meats,  they  are  flesh  ready  made,  and  contain,  bed- 
sides, the  iron  which  gives  its  red  colour  to  the  blood,  being 
short  of  which  the  blood  lacks  vitality,  and  wanting  which  it 
dies. 

To  preserve  in  dressing  the  full  nourishment  of  meats, 
and  their  properties  of  digestiveness,  forms  a  most  important 

acquisitions  surpassing  all  that  chemical  and  physiological  sdence  have  done  is 
regard  to  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  nutrition. 

**  In  soup  and  meat  sauces  he  imitates  the  gastric  juices,  and  hj  the  cheese,  which 
closes  the  banquet,  he  assists  the  action  of  the  dissolyed  epithalmium  (fine  inner 
lining),  which,  with  the  swallowed  saliva,  forms  rennet  of  the  stomach.  The  table 
aupplied  with  dishes,  appears  to  the  obserrer  like  a  machine,  the  parts  of  whioli 
are  harmoniously  fitted  together,  and  so  arranged,  that  when  brought  into  action,  a 
maximum  of  effect  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  them.  The  able  culinary  artist 
accompanies  l^the  blood,  making  articles  with  those  which  promote  the  process  of 
solution  and  re*solution  into  blood  in  due  proportion ;  he  avoids  all  kinds  of  unne- 
cessary stimuU,  such  as  do  not  act  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  ;  and  he  provides 
the  due  nourishment  for  the  child  as  well  as  the  old  man,  as^  well  as  for  both 
aexes. 

*<The  intelligent  and  experienced  mother  or  nurse  chooses  tood  for  the'child  with 
the  same  attention  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  she  gives  him  chiefly  milk  and  farina- 
ceous food,  always  adding  fruits  to  the  latter ;  she  prefers  the  fiesh  of  adult  animals 
which  are  rich  in  bone  earth,  to  that  of  young  animals,  and  always  accompanies 
itjwith  garden  vegetables ;  she  gives  the  child  especially  bones  to  gnaw,  and  exclude* 
£:om  its  diet  veal,  fish,  and  potatoes ;  to  the  excitable  child  of  weak  digestivo 
powers,  she  gives,  in  its  farinaceous  food,  infusion  of  malt  and  uses  milk  sugar,  the 
respiratory  matter  prepared  by  nature  herself  for  the  respiratory  process,  in  prefer- 
«nce  to  cane  sugar ;  and  she  allows  him  the  unlimited  use  of  salt." 
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part  of  the  art  of  cookery;  for  these  ends  the  object    t€> 
be  kept  in  mind  is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  the  juices 
of  the  meat,  whether  roast  or  boiled.      This,  in  the    case 
of  boiling  meat  is  best  done  by  placin<3r  it  at  once  in  briskly 
boiling  water;   the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  to  some 
depth,  is  immediately  coagulated,  and  thus  forms  a  kind 
of  covering  which  neither  allows  the  water  to  get  into  the 
meat,  nor  the  meat  juice  into  the  water.   This  accomplished, 
the  water  should  be  kept  just  under  boiling  until  the  meat 
be  thoroughly  done,  which  it  will  be  when  every  part  has 
been  heated  to  about  165  degrees,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  coa^lates  or  fixes;    at 
a  lower  temperature,  133  d^rees,  the  albumen  sets,  but  the 
blood  does  not,  and  therefore  the  meat  looks  red  and  raw. 
"We  have  taken  this  bit  of  instruction  for  cooks  direct  from 
Leibig.     As  to  roasting,  the  same  rules  apply:   the  meat 
should  first  be  brought  near  enough  a  bright  fire  to  brown 
the  outside,  and  should  then  be  aUowed  to  roast  slowly.     In 
connection  with  this  point  of  preserving  the  rich  juices  of 
meat,  it  may  be  as  weU  to  remind  all  cooks  and  housekeepers 
that  the  brine  in  which  meat,  covered  with  dry  salt,  is  in  two 
or  three  days  found  swimming,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  meat  has  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  water,  that  it  can  hold 
but  about  half  as  much  of  brine  as  water,  and  that  the  excess 
of  water  as  it  flows  out,  carries  with  it,  to  so  large  an  extent, 
the  juices  and  nourishing  power  of  the  meat,  that  it  is  no 
over  estimate  to  state  that  one  pound  in  every  three  is  com- 
pletely thrown  away  when  meat  is  corned. 

Belonging  also  to  this  question  of  waste  and  nourishment, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  almost  everywhere-agreed-upon 
notion  that  soup,  which  sets  into  strong  jelly,  must  be  the 
most  nutritious,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  soup  sets 
because  it  contains  the  gelatine  or  glue  of  the  sinews,  flesh, 
and  bones:  but  on  this  imagined  richness  alone  it  has,  by 
recent  experiments,  been  proved  that  no  animal  can  live. 
The  jelly  of  bones  boiled  into  soup,  can  furnish  only  jelly 
for  our  bones ;  the  jelly  of  sinew  or  calf  s  feet  can  form  only 
sinew ;  neither  flesh  nor  its  juices  set  into  a  jelly.  It  is 
only  by  long  boiling  we  obtain  a  soup  that  sets,  but  in  a 
much  less  time  we  get  all  the  nourishing  properties  that  meat 
yields  in  soup.*     Jellies  are  no  doubt  useful  in  cases  of 

♦  In  conformity  with  the  above,  Leibig  tells  how  the  best  beef  tea  or  brown 
soup  should  be  made.  "  When  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  from  fat,  and 
separated  from  the  bones,  in  the  finely  chopped  state  in  which  it  is  used  for  beef 
sausages  or  mince-meat,  is  uniformly  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  cold  water, 
then  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid  after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or 
two  is  strained  through  a  cloth  or  sieve  from  the  coagulated  idbumen  and  the, 
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recovery  from  illness  when  the  portions  of  the  system  in 
which  it  occurs  have  been  wasted,  but  in  other  cases,  though 
easily  enough  digested,  jelly  is  unwholesome,  for  it  loads 
the  blood  with  not  only  useless  but  disturbing  products. 
Nor  does  jelly  stand  alone.  Neither  can  we  live  on  meat 
which  has  been  cleared  of  fat,  long  boiled,  and  has  had  all 
the  juice  pressed  out  of  it ;  a  dog  so  fed,  lost  in  forty-three 
days  a  fourth  of  his  weight;  in  fifty-five  days  he  bore  all 
the  appearance  of  starvation,  and  yet  such  meat  has  all  the 
muscular  fibre  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  animals  fed  on  pure 
caeeine,  albumen,  fibrin  of  vegetables,  starch,  sugar,  or  fat, 
died,  with  every  appearance  of  death  by  hunger. 

Further  experiment  showed  that  these  worse  than  useless 
foods  were  entirely  without  certain  matters  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  namely,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  [magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,*  and  common 
salt  (in  certain  of  these  we  may  mention,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  veal  is  especially  deficient,  and  hence  its  diffi- 
culty of  digestion  and  poor  nutrient  properties).  These 
salts  of  the  blood,  as  they  are  termed  in  chemistry,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  several  wheys  and  juices  of  meat,  milk,  pulse, 
and  grain.  Here  then  was  the  proof  complete,  that  such  food, 
to  support  life,  must  contain  the  several  ingredients  of  the 
blood,  and  that  the  stomach  cannot  make,  nor  the  body  do 
without  the  least  of  them. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  information  given  in  this  chapter 
to  the  Familiar  Letters,  and  Animal  Chemistry  of  Baron 

fibrin,  which  are  then  become  hard  and  horny,  we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of  the 
most  aromatic  soup,  of  such  strength  as  can  be  had  even  by  boiling  for  hours  from 
apiece  of  flesh;  also,  when  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  other  additions  by  which 
soup  is  usually  seasoned,  and  tinged  somewhat  darker  by  means  of  roasted  onions 
or  burnt  sugar,  it  forms  the  very  best  soup  that  can  be  prepared  from  a  pound  of 
flesh." 

The  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  soup  is  to  be  had  in  the  fict,  that'  it  has 
been  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  an  army  on  active  service.  Given  to  wounded 
soldiers  with  a  little  wine  it  immediately  restores  their  strength  ixom  the  ex- 
haustion by  loss  of  blood,  and  enables  them  &r  better  to  bear  removal  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  There  is  scarce  need  to  mention  that  the  soup  so  useful  in  such  severe 
instances  must  be  a  most  admirable  restorative  in  cases  of  weakness  from  illness, 
&c.  True  it  is  that  this  soup  contains  little  or  no  flesh  or  albumen^  but  it  is  rich 
in  the  juice  of  flesh.  Flesh  itself,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  starvation, 
wastes  but  slowly,  the  iron  and  several  salts  of  the  juices  are  far  more  rapidly  lost, 
and  also  more  quickly  digested,  or  furnished  to  the  blood,  and  thence  the  speedily 
reviving  effects  of  this  quickly  made  beef-tea. 

♦  **  We  cannot  imagine  the  formation  of  blood'globules  without  hron,  corresponding 
to  the  quantity  which  daily  becomes  worn  out  or  inactive,  and  is  excreted  by  the 
intestinal  canal..  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  iron  be  excluded  from  the  food, 
organic  life  cannot  be  supported.  Vegetable  food,  especially  grain,  and,  of  course, 
bread,  contains  as  much  iron  as  beef  or  red  meat  generally;  veal  contains  only 
one  third  of  the  iron  that  beef  does.  Cheese,  eggs,  and  especially  fish,  contain  in 
proportion  to  the  alkalies,  a  quantity  stiU  smaller  than  veal.'' 
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Leibigy  works  full  of  infltruction,  and  to  which  we  iHrouId 
refer  each  of  our  readers  as  may  have  found  their  attentioi]^ 
fixed  by  our  remarks.    Few  books  will  better  repay  a  study, 
and  there  are  few  subjects  of  more  true  interest  than  the 
explanation  of  how  the  earthy  and  air,  and  rains,  and  dew 
feed  vegetation ;  how  vegetables  become  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
their  flesh  the  flesh,  of  men;  and  how»  through  every  order 
of  life»  there  is  growth,  waste,  maintenance  of  force^   and 
hourly  return  of  borrowed  elements,  until  at  length  the  life 
is  ended,  and  the  frame,  obedient  to  the  perpetual  force  of 
nature,  yields  back  the  several  elements  that  gathered,  in  the 
daily  food,  built  up  the  bulk,  restored  to  every  part  its  hourly 
waste,  supplied  the  strength  for  every  effort,  and  gave  at 
every  breath  the  vital  warmth. 


A  FEW  WORPS  ABOUT  THE  ADULTEBATION  OF  OUR  FOOD, 

AND  THE  PURITY  OF  WATER. 

But  spite  of  our  receipts  and  our  philosophy,  the  briskness 
of  the  fire,  the  skill  of  our  cook,  the  excellence  of  the  oven, 
and  the  bright  array  of  pots,  kettles,  pans,  moulds,  griddles 
and  gridirons,  and  the  presiding  genius  of  even  a  half  Fortu- 
natus  sort  of  a  purse,  or  the  most  rigid  scale  and  measure 
of  economy,  one  grand  puzzle  besets  alike  all  kitchens,  the 
difficulty  of  really  getting  the  ingredients  on  which  the 
mystery  of  food  manufacture  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  very  water  we  have  to  cook  with,  is  crowded  with 
millions  of  monsters — things  with  two  heads  and  no  heads, 
with  countless  legs  and  no  legs,  with  jaws  and  pincers  and 
claws,  and  most  wonderfully  springy  tails ;  in  some  water  well 
nigh  enough  of  them  to  make  a  sort  of  soup,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chalk,  lime,  iron,  and  a  host  of  other  impurities. 

The  sugar,  if  it  be  brown,  without  taking  note  of  such 
items  as  alittle  lead,  a  good  deal  o£  sand,  some  clay  and  flour, 
is  pretty  nearly  as  thick  as  it  can  hold  of  diips  of  cane  and 
swarms  of  mites. 

Our  tea,  if  green,  is  painted  and  polished  with  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric  powder,  and  China  clay,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
all  the  leaves  that  the  wonderful  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Chinese,  and  for  marvellous  economy  of  honesty  by  our 
own  grocers  can  accomplish ;  we  have  old  tea-leavea  dried 
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and  twisted  up,  and  coloured  and  glazed,  and  sold  fox  Uack 
and  green ;  we  have  even  gunpowder  made  up  of  dust  and 
sand,  and  gum,  faced  as  thej  call  it  with  plumrago. 

Coffee,  fragrant  and  refineslung,  has  almost  become  a  myth, 
we  maj  have  pneumatic  coffee-pots  that  will  not  let  the  finest 
dust  pass  tbroi^h  their  strainers^  French  coffee*pot8|,  Gernum 
coffee-pots,  and  all  kinds  of  traditional  directions  for  the 
manufacture,  just  as  it  is  to  be  had  in  Paris ;  but  not  one  of 
them  can  help  us  to  make  coffee,  unless,  as  good  old  Mrs. 
Glass  would  say,  '^we  have  first  got  our  coffee;^  and  what 
with  foreign  roguery  and  home  rc^ery,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ana  the  sore  temptations  to  cheat  the  customs, 
the  chances  are  twenty  to  oae  against  u^  that  the  brown 
powder  we  are  at  so  much  pains  with,  once  flourished  at  the 
end  of  a  blue  flower,  on  a  long  stalk  under  our  own  hedges, 
being  known  where  it  grew  under  the  name  of  wild  endive* 
christened  in  trade  cbicory>  and  bring  in  reality  a  tall  and  aristo- 
cratic sort  of  danddion,  poasesang  too  the  medicinal  properties 
of  danddion,  and  noine  whatever  of  the  properties  of  coffee. 
But  even  if  people  be  taken  with  a  liking  for  this  dandelion 
tea  instead  of  coffec>  they  cannot  even  have  it  pure,  the 
chicory  itself  is  far  too  costly  to  content  the  avaricious 
roguery  of  a  number  of  dealers,  and  so  the  diicory  itself 
is  admterated  with  roasted  com,  parsnips^  manglewurzel, 
beans,  Egyptian  lupin  seed,  biscuit  powder,  burnt  sugar^ 
roasted  carrots,  oak  bark,  tan,  acorns,  mahogany  sawdust^ 
and  no  little  suid,  the  result  of  the  original  durt  judiciously 
left  as  a  make*we%ht  upon  the  root  of  the  chicory  itsel£ 

Mustard  can  scarce  oe  said  to  have  even  the  colour  of 
mustard^  for  it  is  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  what  passes 
fbr  mustard  is  in  many  a  case  little  more  than  mere  hudES 
and  flour. 

Pepper  is  messed  up  with  wheat-flour>  mustard-seed  huaks* 
sago-meal,  pearflour,  and  warehouse  sweepings;  nor  does  it 
fare  better  with  food  for  invalids,  oatmed  is  mingled  with 
far  less  digestive  barley-meal  at  half  the  price.  Arrow-root 
(which  it  uiould  be  underwood  is  the  produce  of  under  ground 
branches  or  bulbs  of  the  maranta  plant,  growingin  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  and  having  gained  its  name  of  arrow-root  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  remedy  against  the  deadliness  of 
poisoned  arrows)^  is  to  the  utmost  economized;  and  though  its 
purity  is  often  of  great  importance  to  the  invalid^  there  is  for 
the  most  part  sdd  instead^  sago-flour,  tajnoca-flour^  and  most 
commonly  of  all  and  worst  of  all,  potato-starch* 

Milk  and  bread,  the  hiborioua  and  able  sanitary  commission 
of  the  ^^Lancet,''  to  whose  repovta  for  more  fiiU  infonnatiQa 
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we  would  refer  our  readers,  has  shown  are  not  much  adulter 
rated.    But  the  milk,  partly  by  the  kind  of  keep  of  the  co'wa, 
partly  by  a  little  careful  skimming,  and  in  a  multitude    oF 
cases  by  the  liberal  tdd  of  the  pump,  is  duly  thinned.     Flour 
and  bread,  of  old  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  ground  bones^ 
and   potato   starch  —  thanks  to  the    cheapening  of     pore 
materials,  has  come  to  content  itself  with  alum  only,    and 
instead  of  other  adulteration,  customers  are  cheated   vriih 
light  weight,  a  matter  on  which  there  is  no  need  to   sajr 
anything,  but  that  its  best  corrective  is  a  pair  of  household 
scales  and  the  nearest  police  office*  But  this  running  account 
of  roguery,  except  for  its  curiousness,  would  be  of  little  use 
without  a  few  hints,  if  not  as  to  detection  and  prevention^ 
at  least  as  to  how  our  readers  may  escape  from  amongst  the 
number  of  dupes  and  sufferers,  who  are  daily  and  hourljr 
swindled  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  tea  (the  fact  being  that  since  the  experienced  officers 
of  the  East  India  Company  have  ceased  to  hold  the  Chinese 
traders  in  terrorum,  almost  no  real  green  tea  reaches  this 
country,  but  all  pretending  to  be  such  are  painted  with 
poisons),  it  is  best  to  be  content  with  black  tea  alone. 

For  sugar,  the  best  advice  is — if  you  like  to  pay  for  dirt  and 
to  mix  it  with  your  preserves,  puddings,  and  j^astry,  and 
choose  to  believe  the  grocers,  that  sugar  that  moistens  even 
the  thick  paper  they  place  it  in^  and  which  looks  dark,  smells 
strong,  and  sticks  to  your  fingers,  is  richer  in  sweetening 
than  clear  sparkling  white  sugar,  out  of  which  none  of  the 
sweetening  but  all  the  dirt  has  been  washed — then  buy  brown 
sugar. 

"  Please  tell  the  people  over  the  way,"  said  a  gentleman, 
**  that  I  would  take  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if  in  future  they 
will  send  me  the  cow's  hairs  on  one  plate,  and  the  butter  on 
another,  and  I  can  mix  them  myself  as  I  want  them."     Such 
is  our  advice  as  to  coffee.     It  seems  beyond  the  reach  of 
average  human  honesty  to  sell  it  pure.     The  chicory  is  so 
fragrant — so  wholesome — such  an  improvement  on  the  flavour 
of  the  Arabian  berry,  and  withaL  so  much  cheaper,  that 
mixed  it  must  be.     We  say  therefore.  Buy  your  coffee  in  the 
berry,  raw ;  your  chances  are  at  all  events  fifty  to  one  better 
of  having  coffee  only.    Roast  and  grind  it  for  yourselves,  and, 
if  you  Hke  chicory  or  dandelion,  endive,  or  any  other  weed 
with  it,  why,  buy  the  roots,  scorch  them  and  grate  them,  and, 
like  the  man  with  the  hairs  in  his  butter,  mix  them  to  your 
taste.     But  do  not,  unless  you  choose  to  cheat  your  stomachs, 
buy  ground  coffee,  a  mill  will  soon  pay  for  itself;  and  at  all 
events  never  purchase  canistered  or  bottled  coffee,  for  in 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  an  additional  dose  of  dust 
is  made  to  pay  for  the  tin  or  glass.* 

As  to  water — every  one  knows  that  plumbers  make  the 
bottoms  of  the  cisterns  thicker  than  the  sides  because  the 
water  eats  the  lead  away ;  hard  water  does  so  more  than  soft^ 
and  water  from  the  same  source  more  at  sometimes  than 
others.  Lead,  as  the  phrase  is,  accumulates  in  the  system,  so 
that  ever  so  little  taken  day  by  day,  at  length  sums  up  to  a  poi- 
sonous dose  sufficient  to  mar  the  health.  The  remedy  for  this 
mischief  is  simply  to  have  the  service-pipes  made  of,  and  the 
cisterns  lined  with,  gutta  percha.  Some  towns — Glasgow, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  for  instance,  are  fortunate  in  having 
supplies  of  pure  soft  water,  and  though  the  change  is  compa- 
ratively recent,  the  good  effect  has  already  begun  to  show 
itself  in  the  returns  of  the  public  health. 

Thames  and  other  river  waters,  with  which  London  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns  are  supplied,  contain  in  every 
gallon  from  twenty  to  four  and  twenty  grains  of  ingredients, 
which  have  more  or  less  a  medicinal  effect,  besides  the  many 
injurious  living  animalculae  and  matters  of  animal  refuse. 
Many  spring  waters,  though  of  course  free  from  the  animal  im- 
purities, abound  still  more  in  the  medicinal.  To  render  such 
waters  fit  for  healthful  use,  some  process  of  purification  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  such  purification  very  perceptibly 
improves  both  their  cooking  and  washing  properties. 

Ordinary  filters  certainly  free  water  from  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dirt,  but  not  from  the  medicinal  ingredients,  nor 
even  from  all  the  animalculae,  some  of  which,  though  quite 
visible  as  monsters  with  a  microscope,  nevertheless  find  their 
way  through  the  filter.     One  of  the  simplest  processes  of 

*  It  may  not  be  anuss  to  show  how  tea  is  made  in  China,  and  coffee  amongst 
the  Turks. 

The  art  of  making  tea  consists  in  pouring  the  water  on  and  off  immediately,  so 
as  to  get  the  flavour. 

Coffee  making  is  a  more  intricate  affair,  and  cannot  be  fiilly  conveyed  in  a  receipt. 
But  a  docile  spirit  that  will  dismiss  every  received  idea  and  not  reason,  may  make 
something  out  of  the  hints  I  now  submit. — The  coffee  must  be  slowly  roasted,  not 
burnt,  and  brought  only  to  an  amber  brown,  it  must  be  roasted  day  by  day.  The 
flavour  dissipates  in  a  few  hours,  it  must  be  reduced  by  pounding  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  In  making  it,  two  opposite  and  apparently  incompatible  ends  are  to  be 
secured — strength  and  flavour.  To  obtain  the  first,  it  must  be  boiled ;  by  boiling, 
the  second  is  lost.  The  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  a  double  process, — one  thorough 
cooking,  one  slight  one  ;  by  the  first  a  strong  infusion  is  obtained,  by  the  second 
that  inftision  is  flavoured.  Thus  a  large  pot  with  coffee-lees  stands  simmering  by 
the  flre ;  this  is  the  sherbet.  When  a  cup  is  wanted  the  pounded  coffee  is  put  in 
the  little  tin  or  copper  pan,  and  placed  on  the  embers  ;  it  fumes  for  a  moment, 
then  the  sherbet  is  poured  on;  in  a  few  seccmds  the  firoth  (caimah)  rises;  presently 
an  indication  that  it  is  about  to  boil  is  made  manifest,  when  the  coffee  is  instantly 
taken  from  the  flre,  carried  into  the  apartment,  tamed  into  the  cup,  and  drunk.** 
— Urquart'i  P'tUan  of  Herculet. 
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purification,  if  people  will  only  take  liie  trouble  to  peifiwm  i 
and  it  is  surely  worth  it  for  the  increase  of  oomfort  and  tlie 
vantage  to  heallli  is, — for  every  forty  gallons  that  the  cistern 
holds  to  pour  in  one  galhm  of  lime  wator;  this  has  the  effect 
of  throwing  down  from  the  w«ter  a  laige  proportioa  of  the 
chemicid  ingredients,  and  no  small  mnltitirae  of  the  auiimal- 
culs.    Such  water  fittered  is  perhaps  as  nearly  pure  as  it  can 
be  made  from  the  present  source  o£  the  supplies.     Another 
method  of  purification  is  by  long  slow  boiling,  then  allowu^ 
the  water  to  cool,  and  filtering  it     Some  trouble  no  doubt 
there  is  in  any  such  course,  but  pure  water,  like  pure  air,  is 
essential  to  a  life  of  health,  and  those  who  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  must  make  up  their  minds  to  some  de^ee  of  infirmitj' 
and  unhappiness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON  CABVIHO. 


Oke  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  in  ths  routine  of  dajly  life 
is  the  ability  to  carve  well,  and  not  only  well  but  elegantly.  It  is 
true  that  the  modes  noTT  adopted  of  sending  meata,  ic.  to  table  ars 
fest  banishing  the  necessity  for  promiscuous  carving  from  the 
elegantly  served  boards  of  the  wealthy  ;  but  in  the  circles  of  middle 
life,  where  the  refinements  of  cookery  are  not  adopted,  the  utility  of 
a  skiU  in  the  use  of  a  carving  knife  is  sufficiently  obvions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  necessity  for  this  acquirement  is 
confined  to  the  heads  of  lamilies  alone,  it  is  as  Important  for  the 
bachelor  visitor  to  be  familiar  with  the  art,  aa  it  is  for  the  host  him- 
(elf;  indeed  he  is  singled  out  usually  for  the  task  of  earring  a  side 
dish,  which  happening  to  be  poultry  of  some  kind,  becomes  a  task 
moat  embarrassing  to  him,  if  he  should  happen  to  ba  ignorant  of  the 
tnodtis  operandi  of  skilfully  dissecting  a  fowl.     He  may  happen  to  be 
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on  the  right  hand  of  the  ladj  of  the  house,  and  at  her  request, 
politely  conveyed,  he  cannot  refuse ;  he  rises,  therefore,  to  his  taslc 
as  though  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  had  been  suddenly  imposed 
on  him;  he  first  casts  around  him  a  nervous  glance  to  ascertaizx 
whether  any  one  else  is  carving  a  fowl,  in  order  to  see  where 
they  insert  their  fork,  at]  what  part  they  commence,  and  how  thejr 
go  on ;  but  it  generally  happens  that  he  is  not  so  fortunate  as  he 
desires,  and  therefore  he  is  left  to  get  through  the  operation  as  well  bs 
he  can.    He  takes  up  his  knife  and  fork  desperately,  he  knows  that 
a  wing  is  good,  a  slice  of  the  breast  is  a  dainty,  and  that  a  leg  is  a 
gentleman's  portion,  so  he  sticks  his  fork  in  at  random,  and  slashes  at 
the  wing,  misses  the  joint,  and  endeavours  to  cut  through  the  bone ; 
it  is  not  an  easy  task,  he  mutters  something  about  his  knife  not  being 
sharp,  essays  a  grin  and  a  fiEdnt  j^u  de  mot  at  the  expense  of  the  fowl's 
age,  and  finding  the  bone  will  not  sunder  by  fair  means,  he  puts  out 
his  strength,  gets  ofT  the  wing  with  a  sudden  dash  which  propels  the 
mangled  member  off  the  dish  upon  the  cloth,  sends  the  body  of  the 
fowl  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  with  the  jerk  splashes  a 
quantity  of  gravy  over  the  rich  dinner  dress  of  the  lady  seated  next 
to  him,  much  to  her  chagrin  at  the  injury  to  her  robe,  and  her 
contempt  for  the  barbarous  ignorance  he  has  displayed.     He  has  to 
make  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  stupidity,   which  only  serve  to 
make  his  deficiency  more  apparent,  he  becomes  heated,  suffused  with 
blushes  and  perspiration,  continues  hacking  and  mangling  the  fowl 
until  he  has  disjointed  the  wings  and  legs,  and  then,  alas  !  the  body 
presents  itself  to  him  as  a  terra  incognita^  what  to  do  with  it  ho  is  at 
a  complete  loss  to  imagine,  but  it  must  be  carved,  he  has  strength  of 
wrist,  and  he  crashes  through  it  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  the 
mishaps  he  commenced  with.     His  task  over,  he  sits  down  confused 
and  imcomfortable  to  find  his  efforts  have  caused  the  rejection 
of  any  portion  of  the  fowl  he  has  wrenched  asunder  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  his  bungling  attempt,  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
fowl,  himself,  carving,  and  everything  else;  loses  all  enjoyment  for 
his  dinner,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  cannot  recover 
his  equilibrium. 

He  will  possibly  too  have  the  very  questionable  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  an  accomplished  carver  dissect  a  fowl,  he  perceives  with  a 
species  of  wonder  that  he  retains  his  seat,  plants  his  fork  in  the  bird, 
removes  the  wings  and  legs  as  if  by  magic,  then  follows  merry- 
thought and  neck  bones,  then  the  breast,  away  come  the  two  sides- 
men, and  the  bird  is  dissected ;  all  this  too  is  accomplished  without 
effort  and  with  an  elegance  of  manner  as  surprising  as  captivating ; 
the  pieces  carved  look  quite  tempting,  while  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  carver,  he  is  as  cool  and  col- 
lected as  ever,  and  assists  the  portions  he  has  carved  with  as  much 
grace  as  he  displayed  in  carving  the  fowl.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bird,  he  has  felt  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  the  art,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  has  enabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  attain  the  position  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
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Ladies  ought  especiall;  to  make  carving  a  study ;  at  their  own 
houses,  ihej  grace  the  table  and  should  be  enabled  to  perform  the 
task  allotted  to  them  \vith  sufBcient  skill,  to  prevent  remark  or  the 
calling  forth  of  eager  pioSers  of  aasiatance  from  good  natured  visitoim. 
near,  nho  piobablj  vould  not  present  any  better  claim  to  a  neat, 
performance. 

Carving  presents  no  difBcnlties;  it  requires  simplj  knowledge.. 
All  displays  of  exertioa  or  yiolence  are  in  very  bad  taste ;  ibr,  if  not 
proved  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  carver, 
they  present  a  very  strong  testimony  of  die  touglmesB  of  a  joint  or 
the  more  than  full  age  of  a  bird :  in  both  caaes  they  ehould  b»' 
aroided.  A  good  knife  of  moderate  size,  sufficient  length  of  handle,, 
and  veiy  sharp,  ia  requimte ;  for  a  lady  it  should  be  hgfat,  and' 
smaller  than  t^  used  by  gentlemen.  Fowls  are  very  easily  carved, 
and  joints,  such  as  loins,  breasts,  fore-quarters,  &c.,  the  butcher 
should  have  strict  it^unctiona  to  separate  Ute  joints  well. 

The  dish  upon  which  the  article  to  be  carved  ia  placed  should  b« 
conveniently  near  to  the  carver,  so  that  he  bos  fiill  control  over  it ; 
for  if  far  off,  nothing  can  prevent  an  nngracefulness  of  appeanmce, 
nor  a  difficulty  in  peiformiag  that  which  in  its  proper  place  could  be 
achieved  with  ease. 

In  serving  fish,  some  nicety  and  core  must  be  exeroeed;  hero 
lightness  of  band  and  dexteri^  of  management  ia  necessary,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  flakes  which,  in  such  fish  as 
salmon  and  cod  are  large,  should  not  be  broken  in  serving,  for  th« 
beauty  of  the  fish  is  then  destroyed,  and  the  appetite  for  it  iiyured. 
In  addition  to  the  skill  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  there  is  also  required 
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another  deachptioo  of  knowledge,  and  that  is  nn  acquaintance  nith 
die  best  porta  of  the  joint,  fowl,  or  fish  being  carved.  Thus  in  a 
haunch  of  veniaon  the  fat,  which  is  a  favourite,  must  be  served  with 
each  slice;  in  the  shoulder  of  mutton  tbore  are  some  delicate  cuts  in 
the  under  port  The  breast  and  ^ngs  are  the  best  parts  of  a  fowl, 
the  trail  of  a.  iroodcock  on  a  toast  ia  the  "^"ic^  part  of  the  bin!.  In 
tish  a  part  of  the  ne,  melt,  or  hv«r  should  accompanj  the  piece  of 
fish  served ;  the  list,  however  is  too  numerous  to  mention  here ;  and 
indeed,  the  knowledge  can  only  b«  acquired  by  experience.  In 
luge  Mtabliahments  the  gross  diihes  are  carved  at  the  bufiet  hj  the 
butler,  hat  in  middle  sooitrtf  thej  an  pboed  apoa  the  table-  In  tbe 
fidlowing  directions  acwmpanied  \j  diagnuns,  m  hav«  todeaTonred 
to  be  as  explicit  as  poiabta ;  %ot  mile  the^  liSi  pnre  t  ludmai^ 
to  the  uninitiated,  he  will  find  fliat  practice  aloM  «fll  Mlbte  him 
to  cure  with  skill  end  facility. 

As  AncH-BOKi  or  Beef. 
Thia  is  a  umple  joint  to 
carve,  but  the  alioes  from  it 
mMt  b»  cut  (luite  even,  and 
of  a  veiy  mndente  thickness. 
When  the  joint  ia  boiled, 
before  cutting  to  serve,  re- 
move a  slice  from  the  whole 
of  the  npper  part  of  sufficient 
thiokueas,  say  a  qnarter  at  ah 
AiM^Ban.  jj^  jn  g^er  to  arrive  at  the 

joicy  part  of  the  meat  at  once.  Carve  fiom  a  to  b  ;  let  the  sUoeB  ho 
moderately  thin— not  too  thin ;  help  bt  with  the  lean  in  one  pieoe, 
and  give  a  little  additional  &t  which  you  will  find  below  c ;  the  solid 
fat  is  at  A,  and  must  be  cut  in  slioes  horiJootaHy.  The  round  of  heef 
ia  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

Ribs  of  Beef.  There  are  two  raodaa  of  carving  this  joint ;  the  fint, 
which  is  now  becoming  common,  and  is  eaay  to  an  an<ateur  earrei,  is  to 
out  ocnM*  the  bone  commencing  in  the  centre,  and  serving  fat  from 
A,  as  marked  in  the  engraving  of  the  siiloin,  or  it  should  be  earved 
in  slices  from  a  to  c,  commencing  mther  in  the  centre  of  the  joint 
or  at  tbe  sidt«.  Occasionally  the  bones  Are  removed,  and  the  meat 
formed  into  a  fillet ;  it  should  then  be  oarred  as  a  round  of  beef. 

Tbe  Sini.oiH  or  BxBr. 
The  onder  part  shonld  be 
first  served,  and  carved 
as  indicated  in  the  en- 
graving, acioaa  the  bone. 
In  carving  the  npper 
port  the  same  direo^ons 
should  be  followed  as  for 
the  nbs,  cairing  either 
nde,  or  ia  the  centre, 
^     siiioia  01  BmL  from  A  to  B,  and  helping 

the  &t  team  d. 
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Fillet  or  Veal,  Cut  a  alios 
off  the  whole  of  tlie  upper  part 
in  the  same  way  as  from  a  round 
of  beef,  iMs  being,  if  veil  roasted, 
of  a  nice  brown,  sbould  be  helped 
in  small  pieces  with  the  slices 
jou  cat  for  each  wraoa.  Tha 
stuffing  is  skewered  in  the  flap, 
and  where  the  hone  comes  out 

jjjgj-e  is  some  plooed;  help  this 

TDiet  at  Vui.  with  the  meat  with  a  piece  of  the 

fat 

Neck  of  Veal.  Were 
you  to  atWmpt  to  carv« 
each  chop,  and  serve  it, 
you  would  not  only  place 
a  gigantic  piece  upon  tha 
pUte  of  the  person  you 
intended  to  help,  but  you 
would  waste  much  time, 
K»ck  or  Vtn.  and  should  the  vertebra 

have  not  been  jointed  by  the  but^&er,  you  Would  find  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  ungraceful  carver  being  compelled  to  ex»cise  a  d^ree 
of  strength  which  should  never  be  sufierea  to  appear,  very  possibly, 
too,  assisting  gravy  in  a  manner  nM  contemplated  by  tlw  person  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  receive  it.  Cut  diagomlty  from  B  to  a,  and  help  in 
filices  of  moderate  thickness ;  you  can  cut  from  c  to  s  in  order  to 
separate  the  small  bones,  divide  and  serve  them,  having  first  inquired 
if  th&?  are  desired. 

The  B&casz  of  Veal.  Separate  the  ribs  from  the  brisket,  cut- 
ting from  A  to  B ;  these 
small  bones,  t  which  are 
the  sweetest  '  '  and  m(^tjy 
chosen,  you  |  ^  will  cat 
ihem  as  at  ]  =  d  d  n,  aild 
serve ;  the  j  E  long  ribs 
are  lUvided  '  S  as  at  c  c  c, 
and  havii^  W  ascertained 
the  prefer-  ence  of  the 
per8on,help  Breiiti>fv«i.  accordingly; 
at  good  tables  the  scr^  is  not  served,  but  is  fbtmd,  when  properly 
cooked,  a  veiy  good  stew. 

Loin  of  Veal.  This  joint  is  sent  to  table  served  as  a  sirioin  of 
heel  Having  turned  it  over,  cut  out  the  kidney  and  the  fat,  return 
it  to  its  proper  position,  and  carve  it  as  in  the  neck  of  veal,,  from  b 
to  A ;  help  with  it  a  slice  of  kidney  and  fat.  The  kidney  is  usually 
placed  upon  a  dry  toast  when  removed  fron  the  joint- 

Sbodldib  of  Veal  is  sent  to  table  with  the  under  part  placed 
uppermost.  Help  it  as  a  Moulder  of  mutton,  beginning  at  the 
knuckle  end. 

c  2 
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Calf's  Head.  There  is 
much  more  mett  to  be  ob  - 
tfuned  from  &  calTs  head 
by  earring  it  one  way  than 
another.  Carre  fj^im  a. 
to  B,  cutting  qiute  down 
to  the  bene.  At  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  neck 
~^=-  end     you    will    find     the 

B>u<ir<ufa  Had.  throat    sweetbread    which 

you  can  help  a  slice  of  with  the  other  part;  you  will  remove  the  eye 
\kith  the  point  of  the  knife  and  divide  it  in  half,  helping  those  to  it 
who  profesii  a  preference  for  it,  there  are  some  tasty,  gelatinous 
pieces  around  it  which  are  palatable.  Remove  the  jaw  bone,  and 
then  ;ou  wilt  meet  with  some  fine  flavoured  lean ;  the  palate,  which 
is  under  the  head,  is  by  some  thought  a  dainty  and  should  be  prof- 
fered when  carving. 

Leo  of  ^xmos.  The 
under  or  thickest  part  of  the 
1^  should  be  placed  upper- 
most and  carved  in  slices 
moderately  thin  from  b  to  c. 
Uany  persons  have  a  taste 
for  the  knnckle,  and  this 
question  should  be  asked, 
and  if  preferred  should  be 
L4«r]fiitt».  assisted.     When  cold,  the 

hack  of  the  1^  should  be  placed  uppermost,  and  tbns  carved ;  if  tba 
cramp  bans  is  requested,  and  some  persons  regard  it  as  a  dain^, 
hold  the  shank  with  your  left  hand,  and  insert  your  knife  at  d,  pars- 
ing it  round  to  z,  and  you  will  remove  it. 

A  Shouldeb  or  MtnroH.  This 
is  a  joint  upon  idiitdi  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  many 
professing  a  species  of  horror  ot 
its  insipidity ;  others  finding  moch 
delicacy  of  flavour  in  certain  parts. 
In  good  mutton  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  if  properiy  managed  it  ia 
an  excellent  joint,  and  if  judi- 
ciously carved  will  give  satis&o-  - 
AsiuKiMM'ofiintMn.  tiou  to  all  who  partake  of  it.    It 

should  be  served  and  eaten  very  hot.  It  is  sent  to  table  lying  on 
the  dish  as  shovm  in  the  annexed  engraving.  Commence  carriug 
from  A  to  B,  taking  out  moderately  tain  suces  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge ;  some  nice  pieces  may  then  be  helped  from  the  blade  bone, 
from  0  to  B,  cutting  on  both  sides  of  the  bone.  Cut  the  fat  from  D. 
carving  it  in  thin  slices.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  howerer 
he  on  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder;  take  off  thin  pieces  hDrizDt^ 
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tally  from  b  to  c,  and  from  a; 
eome  tender  elices  are  to  be  met 
with  at  D,  but  tfaey  must  be  cut 
tlirough  as  indicated. 

The  shoulder  of  mutton  is  ea- 
sentiall;  a  joint  of  tit-bits,  and 
.  tiierefore   when  earring  it,    the 
'  tastes  of  those  at  table  should  be 
consulted.     It  is  b  very  insipid 
A.  BbonUn  of  Untton.  joint  when  cold,  and  should  there- 

fore be  hashed  if  sent  to  table  a 
second  time. 
The  Loin  of  Uuttok,  if  small,  should  be  carved  in  chops, 
begiuuisg  with  the  outer  chop,  if  lai^e,  carve  slices  the  whole 
length.  A  neat  way  is  to  run  the  knife  along  the  cluna  bone  and 
under  the  meat  along  the  ribs,  it  may  then  be  cut  in  slices  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  of  the  saddle  of  mut^n  below ;  by  this  process  fat 
and  lean  are  served  together  {  your  knife  should  be  very  sharp  and  it 
should  be  done  cleverly. 

Neck  of  Uution,  if  the  scrag  and  cliine  bone  are  removed,  is 
carved  in  the  direction  of  the  bones. 

The  Scbao  of  Mutcok  should  be  separated  from  the  ribs  of  the 
neck,  and  when  roasled  the  bones  assisted  with  the  meat. 

Saddle  of  Mctton. 
The  tail  end  is  divi- 
ded in  the  eugravii^, 
:  and  the  kidneys  skew- 
-  ered  under  each  divi- 
sion ;  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and   is  not 
always   done.      Carve 
from  A  to  B  in  thin 
slices,  help  fat  from 
c    to    D.     You  may 
BtiMa  DruBttoD.  helpfromthe  vertebrsa 

on  both  sides  of  the 
loin,  and  tben  carve  cross- wise  as  marked  in  the  engraving,  which  gives 
you  both  fat  and  lean ;  help  a  slice  of  kidney  to  those  who  desire  it. 
Hadsch  of  MtmoH  is  carved  as  hawaeh  of  venison. 

Fore  Quarter 
OF  Lamb.  Placu 
your  forii  near  the 
knuckle  and  cut 
from  A  to  c,  to  U, 
and  on  to  n  ;  pass 
your  knife  under, 

F».Q-TUrc(I«.b.  1;^«K     ^^^      fl« 

fork  at  the  same 
time.  The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  or  Seville  orange  which  has  been 
■prinkled  with  salt  and  pepper,  is  then  squeezed  under  the  ahoolder. 
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taA  m  sliM  ef  freah  butter  plaeed  there  also,  the  parts  are  re-nnited 
'  nnta  th*  ban«r  is  mrited,  uid  the  shoulder  k  then  pUeed  upon  a 
wpuate  dish ;  separate  the  neck  from  Ute  ribs,  from  k  to  D,  and 
then  asast  the  breast  o,  or  the  neck  f,  aooording  to  the  palate  of 

joor  guest.  

Hauscb  ot  Tbni- 
soN.  Hare  the  d^ 
placed  befere  you  so 
that  Ifae  loin  is  nesr- 
est  to  70U,  and  the 
knuckle  fortheet,  then 
cut  from  A  to  B,  suffi- 
ciently near  the 
knuckle  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  gravy,  then  make  yunr  first 
cut  from  A  to  c,  with  a  slanting  cut,  and  then  let  each  succeedii^ 
slice  be  sloping  so  that  all  the  gravy  may  be  retained  in  the  holtov 
thos  formed ;  die  iat  Trill  be  fbund  at  Uie  left  side,  and  must  be 
served  with  the  meat. 

Neck  of  VEtasoN  thould  be  carred  across  the  ribs,  as  in  the  node 
of  veal,  or  length-mise,  from  oae  end  of  the  neck  to  the  other. 

Km.  if  kept  until  the  age  at  «4iich  lambs  are  killed,  is  seired  and 
'carved  in  the  same  manner ;  if  killed  at  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they 
are  roasted  whole  and  carved  in  the  kitchen. 

Pdhk.    The  leg  when  sent  to  table  should  be  placed  with  the  back 

uppermost  and  the  crackhng  ht  removed ;  if  sufficiently  baked,  this 

may  be  done  with  ease ;  the  meat  should  be  served  in  thla  slices  cut 

across  the  leg,  the  crackling  beiug  served  with  it,  or  not,  according 

to  taste ;  the  loius  are  est  into  the  pi«;ea  as  scored  by  the  batcher. 

Ham.    It  is  served  as  ^aced 

in  the  engraving,  and  should 

come    to    table    ornamented. 

Carve  fhmi  a  to  b,  cutting  thin 

slices  cnt  slantin^y,  to  give  a 

wedge-like  appearance.     Those 

who  prefer  the  hock  carve  at  n, 

in  the  same  direction  as  from 

A  to  B,  then  carve  from  n  to  c, 

in  ibin  sHces,  as  indicated  in 

the  diagram. 

Boiled  Tohoue.     Carve  across  the  toMga«t  hut   do   not   cut 

dmugh;  keep  the  slices  rather  thki,  and  ketp  the  fiit  from  undemeiUb. 

Sccnxa     Pis.      The     cook 

shoaM  send  a  roaat  pig  to  table 

>\  aa  displayed  here,  garm^ed  with 
t  head  and  ears,  carve  the  joints 
j  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
J  Unesi  IK  the  diagram,  then  divide 
f  the  ribs,  serve  with  plenty  of 
^  aauce;  should  one  of  the  jmnts 
l^MtTSf,  fee  too  much  it  maybe  ■qtaroted.: 
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bread  aauce  and  stuffing  should  accompany  it.    Ad  ear  and  the  jaw 
are  &Tourite  parts  with  many  people. 

Habk.       Cut    ilices 

from  B  to  A  of  moderate 

thicknoBS.     When   the 

tare  is  young  you  can, 

after      removing      the 

Bhoulders  and  legs,- cut 

across    the     hack,   and 

^^  divide    it    into    aeveral 

pieces ;  thia  is  not  prac- 

ticaMe  ^th  a  full-grown  hare,  unless  it  is  boned,  the  ehoulders  and 

1^  an  easily  removed  by  placing  the  knife  between  them,  and 

tumiitg  them  back,  the  joint  will  disclose  itself  and  can  then  be 

separated.     The  bead  should  not  be  removed  until  the  last,  divide  it 

£com  tlis  neck,  remove  the  lower  jaw,  then  cut  through  the  division 

vhich  appean  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  lay  it  open. 

The  stt^ng  should  be  given  with  whatever  portion  may  be  helped. 

.   jRoiBT  RlsBire  are  carved  in  the  same  manner. 

BoiLEb  Babbit.     Bemove 

the  legs  and  shoulders,  they  . 

■  very  easily   separate,   divide 

the  back  into  two  parts,  and 

by  holding  the  fork  firmly  in 

the   back,  and    passing    the 

knife    underneath    near   the 

BoHedHibWt.  middle  and  bending  it  back, 

this  is  aceompliahed  readily.    The  most  tender  part  is  on  the  loins, 

the  meat  there  ia  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  hver  diould  be  helped 

with  it, 

PoiTLTRY.  Poultry  requires  skilful 
carving;  the  requisites  are  grace  of 
manner,  ease  in  the  performance,  a 
perfect  kntrnledge  of  the  .position  of 
the  joints,  and  the  most  complete  mode 
of  dissecting,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
BMrtTukvr.  quantity  of  meat.     In  no  case  is  this 

ability  more  demanded  than  in  carving 
a  Roast  Turkey.  Unless  this  is  done  Well,  there  is  not  only  much 
Wftste,  but  the  appearance  of  the  turkey  is  spoiled.  You  will  com- 
mence by  carving  slices  from  each  side  of  the  breast,  in  the  same 
directions  as  the  lines  nuirked  in  the  engraving,  cutting  from  a  to  b. 
l^ow  remove  the  legs,  dividing  the  thighs  from  the  drumsticks,  and 
here  an  instrument  termed  a  diyomUr  will  be  found  serviceable,  for 
unless  the  turkey  be  very  young,  and  the  union  of  the  joints  very. 
accurately  taken,  dislocation  becomes  difficult:  the  di^ointer  effects 
Ibe  separation  at  once,  and  it  possesses  also  the  advantages  of 
enabhng  the  carter  to  divide  a  th%h  into  two,  thus  permittitig  a  lees 
Inilky  portion  of  a  part  much  esteemed  to  be  served.  The  pinions 
Imd.that  portion  of  the  bpdy  removed  with  it,  are  always  a  delicacy, 
and  care  should  he  taken  to  carve  them  nicely ;  the  joint  of  the 
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pinion  will  be  found  at  b.     The  stuffing,  vhether  truffles  or  whateTAr 
•  it  ma;  be  made  of,  you  will  obtain  by  nuking  an  opening  at  c. 

BoiixD  Turkey  is  tnuaed  in  a  dif- 
ferent fashion  to  the  roast,  but  the  samo 
directions  given  for  the  first  applies  to 
the  second.  The  legs  in  the  boiled 
I  turkey  being  drawn  into  the  body  taay 
canae  some  little  difficulty  at  first  in 
Bousd  TiTbr.  theirsepaiation,  but  a  little  practice  will 

soon  surmount  it. 
TuEZEi  PocLTS.    Befer  to  directioiiB  for  cu^'iDR  pheasants. 

Boast  Fowl.  Ttaa  opendou  is  a 
nice  and  skilful  one  to  perform,  it 
requires  both  obserration  and  practice. 
Insert  the  knife  between  the  legs  and 
I  the  side,  press  back  the  leg  with  the 
blade  of  tiie  knife,  and  the  joint  will 
disclose  itself:  if  young  it  will  part,  bat 

at    best,  if  judicioosly  managed,  will 

require  but  a  nick  where  the  joints  unite,  fiemore  your  wing  from 
D  to  B,  cut  through  and  lay  it  back  as  with  the  leg,  separating  the 
joint  with  the  edge  of  your  knife,  remove  the  merry Diought  and  neck 
bones  next,  this  you  will  accomplisli  by  inserting  the  knife  and 
forcing  it  under  the  bones,  raise  it  and  it  will  readily  separate  from 
the  breast.  Tou  will  divide  the  breast  from  the  body  by  cutting 
through  the  small  ribs  down  to  the  vent,  turn  the  back  uppermost, 
now.  put  your  knife  into  about  the  centre  between  the  neck  and 
rump,  raise  the  loner  part  firmly  yet  gently,  it  will  easity  sraarate, 
turn  tho  neck  or  rump  iiom  you,  take  off  the  side  bones  and  the  fowl 
is  carved. 


BaD*dPowl(lw*). 


BoiM  7o«I  (biMit). 

In  separating  the  thigh  from  the 
knife  exactly  at  the  joint  ** 
engraving,  this  however  will 
for  the  joint  must  be  ac- 
difficulty  will  be  experienced 
sunder.  There  b  no  dif- 
snd  boiled  fowls  if  full 
fowl  when  roasted,  the 
The  wings  and  breast  are  in 
leg  of  a  young  fowl  is  an 
when  very  fine  and  roasted, 
from  the  breast. 


drumstick,  you  must  insert  the 
as  we  have  indicated  in  the 
be  found  to  require  practice, 
curately  hit,  or  else  much 
in  getting  the  parta  a- 
ference  in  carving  roast 
grown;  but  ina  very  young 
breast  is  served  wbols. 
the  highest  favour,  but  the 
excellent  part.  Capons 
should  have  slices  caned 
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Geese.  Follow  with  your  knife  tlie 
lines  marked  in  the  engraving,  a  to  b, 
and  cut  slices,  then  remove  the  wing, 
and  if  the  pBT^  be  large  the  legs  must 
also  b«  removed,  and  here  the  dujoinUr 
will  agun  prove  serviceable.  The 
BtufBng,  as  in  the  .turkey,  will  be 
obtained  by  making  an  insertion  at  the 
apron  c. 


PaEASAHT.  Clear  the  leg  by  inserting  the 
edge  of  the  knife  between  it  and  the  body,  then 
take  off  the  wings,  b  to  a,  but  do  not  removo 
much  of  the  breast  with  them,  you  are  thus  eta^ 
bled  to  obtain  some  nice  slices  ;  the  pheasant  is 
then  carved  as  a  fowl.  The  breast  is  first  in 
estimation,  then  the  wings,  and  after  these  the 
meiry-thonght;  lovers  of  game  prefer  a  leg. 


GoniEA.  Fowl  are  carved  in  the  same  maimer. 

PARTBiDaz.      Separate    the    1^,   and  then 

divide  the  bird  into  three  parts,  leaving  each  W 

and  vriog  together.     The  breast  is  thm  divided 

from  the  badi,  and  helped  whole,  the  latter  being 

assisted  with  any  of  the  other  parte.    When  the 

party  consists  entirely  of  gentlemen  only,  the 

bird  is  divided  into  two  by  cutting  right  through 

P«wM«^  from  the  vent  to  the  neck. 

QoAirs,  Landbau,  Wheat-eaiis,  Lakes,  and  all  small  birds  are 

served  whole. 

Gboube  and  Ploved  are  carved  as  partridges. 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  are  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  trail  being 
served  on  a  toast. 

Wild-buck  and  Widgeon.  The  breast  of  tiiese  fowls  being  th» 
best  portion  is  carved  is  slices,  which,  being  removed,  a  glass  of  old 
port  made  hot  is  poured  in,  the  half  of  a  lemon  seasoned  with  cay- 
enne and  salt,  should  then  be  squeezed  in  the  slices,  relaid  in  their 
places,  and  then  served,  the  joints  being  removed  the  same  as  in 
other  fowl. 


Pigeon.  Like  woodcock,  these 
birds  are  cut  in  half,  through  the 
breast  and  back,  and  helped. 
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Fish  ehould  never  be  cured  mtb  steel ;  asaiatiDg  requires  more 
care  than  knowledge ;  the  principal  caation  is  to  avoid  breaking  the 

a.i —     T —^ —  ing    ^  piece    oT 

engraved,  '  cut 
from  A  to  B,  and 
pieces  of  the  be!- 
tion  marked 
beat  flavourod  is 
thick  port, 
flat  pieces  as 
eagmviBg  nith- 
bone,  the  fin, 
a  delicacy,  is  al- 


as plaice,  brill, 
carvod  in  the 
Bolea  are  cat 
or,  if  veiy  large, 
tlu«e,       catting 


npper    or  _  _ 

:  ToBBor.  Cat 
BuAed  in  the 
out  movii^  the 
iriiiefa  is  esteemed 
mtja  'served  with  | 
Alt  flat  fish,  such  I 
Jolin-dorf ,  &c.  are 
Bune  manner : 
either  in  halves, 
axe  divided  into 
tight  throagh.     Fhnmders  are  served  wh^e. 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders.  Cany  the  knife  from  a  to  b,  and 
then  along  the  line  to  c,  help 

slices  accompa-  nied  by  some 

(^   the    sound,    i  which  is  to  be 

found  linii^  the  §  .  back,         and 

which  you  may  i  :  obtaiubypass- 

ing    the   knife  g  |  under        the 

back-bono  at  o,  ?  ^  aei:ye   also  a 

piece  of   liver.  "  Matiy    choice 

parts  lie  in  this  „  ^.  „  .  disfc,  and  by 

inquiiy  you  will  soon  ascertaui 

the  parts  preferred.  The  jaw-bone  froto  its  gelatftiOBS  nature  i^ 
eonaidered  by  some  a  dainty,  and  the  head  generally,  incloding  eyes 
and  palate,  is  a  favounte  with  many. 

Haddock.  It  is  dressed  whole,  unless  unusually  large.  When 
sent  to  table  it  is  split  its  whole  length,  and  served  one-h^  the  head 
to  the  tail  of  the  other  part;  it  is  carved  across. 
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Maoeebel  should  always  be  sent  to  table  head  to  tail,  divide  tha 
meat    from    the        ^^^  "  "^^-i^        bone  by  catting' 

down  the  back  J^^^^^Sf^S^S^^  length-wise,  the 
upper  part  is  the  |i^B|^E^^HH|^^B^  ^is^t.  All  emaU 
£sh,  such  as  pil-  I  ^^^Bl^^^^^^^^fSf  k  charda,  herrings, 
smelts,  muUets,  \"^^Pif^^™'Bi  '^~^^^  &c,,  are  aeired 
whole. 


Whitings  when  fried  have  the  tail  passed  through 
'tiie  eyes,  and  fiistened.     They  are  eaten  thna. 

Jack  or  Pike  are  serred  in  many  ways.  When 
baked  the  back  and  belly  should  be  elit  up,  and  each 
slice  gently  drawn  downwards,  by  this  means  fewer 
hones  will  be  given.  Riod  wilting. 

Howe'rer  accurate  may  be  our  descriptionfl,  yet  HKe  >n  others  of 
this  kind,  the  true  elements  of  success  wUl  be  found  in  practice. 
Carve  at  home  when  practicable,  and  out  also,  bearing  in  mind  the 
rules  given,  exerting  a  degree  of  self-confidence,  remembenng  as  an 
adage,  that  elegance,  not  ^rength,  is  required  to  carve  weU. 


K  BullAcl:  mulccd  aj 


D  Buttock. 
£  MouM  Buttock. 
F  Veiny  Piece. 
G  Tlnck  i\in\. 
H  Thii>FInnlt. 
1    Leg. 


K  Fore  Ribi,  conlnining  lire  ribs, 
L  Middle  Rib,  containing  four  cibi. 
M  Chuck  Kb,  conlaiaing  three  ribs. 
N  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of  Mutton  pieee, 
O  Basket. 


StickioB  Pfoceii 


The  baron  of  beef  ii  fonnet]  of  the  yiecet  marked  A,  B, 
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A  The  Loin  (bttt  «nd). 
B  The  Lcrin  (ctiump  end) 
C  The  Hllet 
D  Tba  Hind  Knockl*. 
£  Tiu  Fan  Kniu^le. 


F  Neck  (bert  end). 
G  Keck  (Kng). 
H  BUdeBooe. 
I    BTeart(b«tB&d). 
K  BtMit  (Bnkn). 


The  Fig  i*  thni  dirided:— 

A  The  Fora  Loin.  I  C  The  Bellj,  or  SpriBg. 

B  The  Hind  Loin.  D  The  Huid. 

E  The  Leg. 
The  spare  rib  ii  under  the  ahoulder,  which,  when  remored  in 


The 


The  Sheep  ii  thn*  apportioned  by  Englitih  butehen. 

A  The  Leg.  I  E  Neck  (aenf  md). 

B  Lwn  (the  best  end).  j  F  Shoulder, 

C  Iitia  (chump  end),  |  G  Blvait. 

D  Neck  (be«  end).  | 
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The  wuldle  orlgiiull;  was  formed  of  the  two  necki,  it  i)  now  the  two  Inint. 
The  chine  ii  the  union  of  the  two  necki,  bnt  it  ii  rerj  raieljr  leen  >t  table. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  cariiag  mutton  earcMiw,  accordiiig  to  a  Tei7  able  article  ob 
domettic  economj,  jmhliihed  by  McMra,  Chamben  of  Edinburgh,  diflen  lome- 
'    '  '  iim,  ai  will  be  leen  by  the  eccompanying  diagram!. 


In  the  Engliah  mode,  A  marked  in 
ft  orcle  ii  the  ihoulder,  separated  from 
the  neck  and  breast ;  B,  the  icrag  end 
of  the  neck,  C  a  the  beat  end,  D  ii  the 
breait,  E  the  loin,  and  F  the  leg,  which, 
whan  jonned  with  E,  makes  the  hannch. 

In  the  Scotch  mode,  A  is  the  leg,  B 
the  loin,  which,  with  the  leg,  forms  the 
hhld  qaarter  ;  C  i«  the  buck  rib,  and  D 
the  breast ;  C  and  D  fbnn  the  fore 
quarter ;  the  dotted  line  aerosi  the 
body  d^otes  where  the  fore  and  hind 
qoeiten  divide. 


A  Hauncb. 

B  Neck. 

Bncli  and  Doe  Venison  are  cat  up  in  i 
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TO  CHOOSE  MEA.TS. 

*  « 

TsHxaov^-^The  choice  of  venison  should  be  regnlaied  by  the 
appeanmoe  of  the  &fc,  which,  when  the  Tenison  is  joimg,  looks 
bright,  thick,  clear,  and  close.  It  first  changes  towiu^ds  the 
liaunches.  To  ascertain  whether  it  is  sweet,  run  a  knife  into  that 
part;  if  tainted  it  wfflhaye  ft  rank  nneiL  It  should  not  be  cooked 
if  too  high. 

Beef. — ^True,  well-fed  beef  maj  be  known  by  the  texture  and 
colour ;  the  lean  will  exhibit  an  open  grain  of  deep  coral-red,  and 
the  fat  will  appear  of  a  healthy,  oily  smoothness,  rather  inclining- 
to  white  than  yellow.     The  suet  firm  4Uid  white.     Yellow  fat  is  a 
test  of  meat  of  an  inferior  quality.     Heifer  beef  is  but  little  in- 
ferior to  ox  beef;  the  lean  is  of  a  closer  grain,  the  red  paler,  and 
the  fat  whiter.    Cow  beef  may  be  detected  by  the  same  sigps, 
save  that  the  older  the  beast  the  texture  of  the  meat  will  appear 
closer,  and  the  flesh  coarser  to  the  sight,  as  well  as  harder  to  the 
touch.    Scotch  cattle,  bred  in  English  pastures,  produce  the  best 
beef.    The  Devon  and  Hereford  stock  affords  ^ooa  beef;  the  Lin- 
colnshire breed  wiU  not  bear  comparison  with  it. 

Veal. — ^When  you  observe  tibe  kidney  well  surrounded  with  fat, 
jou  may  be  sure  the  meat  is  of  a  good  quality.  The  whitest  is  not 
the  best  veal ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  bull-calf  is  a  brighter  colour  than 
that  of  the  cow-calf.  The  fillet  of  the  latter  is  generally  preferred, 
on  account  of  the  udder.  There  is  a  vein  in  the  shoulder  ver^ 
perceptible ;  and  its  colour  indicates  the  freshness  of  the  meat ;  if 
a  bri^t  red  or  blue,  it  is  recently  killed ;  if  az)y  green  or  yellow 
s^ots  are  visible,  it  is  stale.  The  suet  .wiQ  be  flabby,  and  the 
kidney  will  smell 

Mfttok. — The  best  is  of  a  fine  gnun,  a  bright  colour,  the  fat  firm 
and  white.  It  is  better  for  being  full-grown.  The  meat  of  the  ewe 
is  not  so  bright,  while  the  grain  is  doser.  The  ram  mutton  may 
be  known  by  the  redness  of  tiie  flesh,  and  the  sponginess  of  the 
fat. 

Lamb  should  be  eaten  very  firesh.  In  the  fore  quarter,  the  vein 
in  the  neck  being  any  other  colour  than  blue  betrays  it  to  be  stale. 
In  the  hind  quarter,  try  the  kidney  with  your  nose ;  the  faintness 
of  its  smell  will  prove  it  to  be  stale. 

PoBK. — In  young  pork  the  leanwh^a  pincjieidwill  break;  the 
thickness  and  toughness  of  the  rind  shows  it  to  be  old.  In  fresh 
pork  the  flesh  is  firm,  smooth,  a  clear  color,  and  the  fat  set.  When 
stale  it  looks  dammy  and  flabby.  Measly  pork  n^y  be  detected 
by  the  kemeb  in  the  fivt ;  it  should  not  be  eaten.  Dairy-fed  pork 
bears  the  palm  over  all  others. 

Bacos^. — ^Excellent  young  bacon  may  be  thus  known:— the 
lean  will  be  tender  and  of  a  bright  colour ;  the  fat  firm  and  white, 
yet  bearing  a  pale  rose  tinge ;  the  rind  thin,  and  the  lean  tender 
to  the  touch.    Kusty  bacon  has  yellow  streaks  in  it. 
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'  TT'AVB.— The  test  of  a  sweet  hftm  is  to  pass,  a  sliaip  knife  to  tliel 
bone,  and  when  drawn  out  smell  it ;  if  the  knife  is  daubed  greasj^ 
and  the  scent  disagreeable,  it  is  bad^  A  good  ham  will  pre^sat  an 
agreeaUfismell  when  the  knife  is    *'*  ^ 


POUITET  AND  GAME,  TO  CHOOSE 

TuBKET.— The  cock  bird  when  young  has  a  smooth  black  leg 
with  a  short  spur.  The  eyes  bright  and  ndl,  and  moist  supple  feet, 
wben  &esh;  the  absence  of  these  signs  denotes  age  and  staleness; 
the  hen  may  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 

Powxs  like  a  turkey ;  the  youn^  cock  has  a  smooth  leg  and  a 
sliort  spur ;  when  &esh  the  vent  is  close  and  dark.  Hens  when 
young  have  smooth  legs  and  combs;  when  old  these  will  be  rough; 
a  good  capon  has  a  thick  belly  and  large  rump,  a  poll  comb  and  a 
swelling  breast. 

Qesse. — ^In  young  geese  the  feet  and  bills  will  be  yellow  and 
fcee  from  hair.  When  fresh  the  feet  are  pliable ;  they  are  stifiT 
when  stale. 

DiroKS  may  be  selected  by  the  same  rules. 

PxaDONs,  when  &esh,  have  supple  feet,  and  the  vent  will  be  firm  { 
if  discoloured  and  supple  they  are  stale. 

PliOTEBtS,  when  &t,  nave  hard  vents ;  but,  like  ahnost  all  other 
birds,  may  be  chosen  by  the  above  rules. 

Habbs. — ^When  a  hare  is  young  and  fresh,  the  deft  in  the  Up  is 
narrow,  the  body  stifT,  the  ears  tear  easily,  and  the  claws  are 
smooth  and  sharp ;  and  old  and  stale  hares  will  be  the  opposite 
of  this.    Sabbits  the  same. 

Pabtbid&ss. — ^XeUow  legs  and  a  dark  bill  are  signs  bywhich  a 
youn^  bird  may  be  known,  and  a  rigid  vent  when  &esh.  When  this 
part  IS  green  the  bird  is  stale. 

Pheasants  may  be  chosen  as  above ;  the  young  birds  are  known 
by  the  short  or  round  spur,  which  in  ^e  Did  is  long  and  pointed. 

MooB  Gj-AME. — GrousCy  Wbodcocksy  Sntpes,  Quails,  OrtoUau^ 
&c.,  may  be  chosen  by  the  rules  above  given. 

TO  CHOOSE  PISH. 

TuBBOT. — ^When  good  are  thiok»  and  the  belly  is  white  with  a 
&int  yellow  tinge. 

SApcojr.— The  fish  sti£^  the  scales  very  bright,  the  belly  thick, 
the  g^  a  brilliant  colour^  and  the  flesh  when  cut  a  beautiful  red^ 
will  prove  it  to  be  a  fine  &esh  fish.    It  cannot  be  too  fresh. 

CodK— '•The  best  fish  are  ^hick  at  the  neck,  very  red  gills»  firm, 
white  flesh,  bright,  and  blood-shot  eyes,  and  small  head. 

SKATE.*^The  finest  have  very  thick  bodiesf,  and  should  be  very 
white, 

HsBBrsres. — ^Veiy  red  gilb,  blood-shot  eyes,  very  bright  scales^ 
and  the  fish  stiff,  shows  them  to  be  good  and  fresh* 

Soles. — ^Thick  bodies^  th^  bellies  of  a  creamy  white,  show  them- 
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to  be  good:  ft  flabby  sole,  with  a  pale  blue  tinge  on  the  belljr, 
fdionld  be  ayoided. 

FLOinrDEBS  maj  be  cbosen  as  above. 

WHrmras. — ^A  dear  colour  and  firm  bodieSi  indicate  a  superior 
quality. 

Mackebsl. — Bright  eyes,  thick  bodies,  the  prismatic  colours 
yery  predominant  on  the  bellj,  denote  freshness  and  goodness. 

Pike,  Gasp,  Teitch,  PsBCHy  Smelts,  GxTnoEOFSy  &c.,  majr  be 
judged  hj  the  aboye  rules. 

MiJLLET. — The  red  are  preferred  to  the  grej,  and  the  sea  to  the 
river.    Th^  are  a  delicious  fish  when  properly  cooked. 

Eels. — The  Thames,  or  silver  eel,  are  the  best ;  the  Dutch  aro 
not  good ;  the  bright  silver-hued  belly  and  thickness  of  back,  are 
the  guides  in  their  selection. 

SHELL  EISH. 

LoBSTEBS. — To  be  had  in  perfection  should  be  boiled  at  home ; 
choose  the  heaviest.    When  they  are  boiled  the  tail  should  have  a     • 
good  spring ;  the  cock  lobster  has  a  narrow  tail  in  which  the  two 
uppermost  fins  are  stiff  and  hard ;  the  hen  has  a  broad  tail,  and 
these  fins  are  softer.    The  male  has  the  best  flavour ;  the  flesh  ia 
firmer,  and  the  colour  when  boiled  is  brighter  than  the  hen. 

Cbabs,  like  lobsters,  should  be  selected  by  weight;  when  prime 
the  leg-joints  are  stiff  and  the  scent  pleasant. 

Trjlwss  and  Shbimps  should  be  bright  and  the  bodies  firm  and 
stiff;  when  th^  are  limp  and  soft  they  are  stale. 

Oystebs. — ^Tbere  are  many  sorts  of  oysters ;  when  the  oyster 
is  alive  the  shell  will  dose  upon  the  knife ;  the  common  oydter 
should  be  used  for  sauce,  and  the  natives,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  should  be  sent  to  table. 


BEMABES  on  TABLE   KNIVES. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  Table  Gutlexy  as  to  all  other  cutting 
instruments,  viz.,  that  they  must  be  frequently  sharpened.  A  servant 
who  understands  knife-cleaning,  will,  before  taking  them  off  the 
board,  draw  them  briskly  a  few  times  from  back  to  edge  (raising  ths 
back  a  little)  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  thus  produce  an 
excellent  edge ;  whereas  a  clumsy  inexperienced  band  will  (bj  not 
holding  them  flat  on  the  board)  contrive  to  give  the  best  steel  a  dull 
edge.     Hence  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  steel,  in  using  which,  cars 
should  be  taken  to  raise  the  back  of  the  knife  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  steel.     Servants  are  apt,  in  cleaning  knives,  to  allow  the 
arm  to  take  its  natural  ball  and  socket,  or  half-circular  movement, 
this  of  course,  must  completely  round  and  thicken  the  edge  and  ibear 
the  back.   Strict  injunctions  should  be  given  to  keep  the  knife  alwayt 
flat  on  the  board.    The  best  knives  when  new,  wUl  not  cut,  unless 
the  above  directions  are  strictly  enforced. 
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ARTICLES  FOR  THE  TABLE 

IN  SEASON  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


JANUAET. 


Meat^. — ^Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  house-lamb. 

PouUry, — Pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  turkeys,  pullets,  capons,  fowls,  and  pigeons. 

Fish, — Oysters,  prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  cray-fish,  whitings, 
smelts,  sturgeon,  skate,  turbot,  plaice,  thomback,  flounders, 
perch,  tench,  and  carp. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage  and  sprouts,  sorrel,  endive,  spinach,  beet- 
root, celery,  scorzanera,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  broccoli 
shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  sabify,  cucumbers,  and  asparagus;  mush- 
rooms all  the  year. 

Fruits. — Fears,  apples,  nuts,  grapes,  medlars,  and  walnuts. 


PEBEUAET  ATO  MAECH. 

AH  meats  and  game  as  in  the  former  month,  with  the  addition  of 
chickens  and  ducklings. 

Fish. — ^Exactly  as  last  month,  excepting  cod,  which  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  qidte  so  good,  up  to  July. 

Vegetables. — Just  the  same  as  the  previous  month,  only  now 
you  have  kidney  beans. 

jFrM»&.— Apples  and  pears,  and  forced  strawberries. 


APEIL,  MAT,  ABTO  JUNE— One  Quaetee. 

MeaU. — ^Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  in  Jxjite  venison. 

Poultry, — Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
and  leverets. 

Vegetables  as  before,  only' in  Mat  early  potatoes,  peas,  rad- 
ishes, Prench  beans,  early  cabbages,  carrots  and  turnips,  cauli- 
flowers, asparagus,  artichokes,  and  all  kinds  of  salad,  but  this  is 
forced. 

Fruits, — ^In  June,  strawberries,  cherries,  melons,  green  apricots, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  for  tarts  only. 

^wA.— Carp,  soles,  tench,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  turbot,  lobsters, 
chub,  salmon,  herrings,  cray-fish,  mackerel,  crabs,  prawns,  and 
shrimps. 
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JULY,  ATIGirST,  akd  8EFTEMBEB.— Sbcokd  Qttastss. 

Meats. — ^Theae  are  not  different  from  the  former,  montlLS,  eic- 
cept  Pork,  wliicb  commences  in  September. 

Poultry, — Pullets,  fowls,  cbickens  and  rabbits,  pigeons  and  green 
geese,  leverets,  turic^s,  ponlti,  the  two  former  months ;  wheatears 
and  geese  in  September. 

Fish. — God,  haddocks,  flounders,  skate,  thomback,  mu]let,"pike 
and  carp,  eels  and  shell  fish,  but  no  ojsters ;  mackerel  in  July,  i^ 
is  not  so  good  in  August. 

Vegetables. — ^All  as  the  previous  months ;  peas  and  beans. 

Fruits. — Ji7LT,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  pine  apples,  plums  o£ 
all  kinds,  cherries,  apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  damsons,  white 
and  red  currants,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  nectarines,  and  peaches. 

In  August  and  Seftesibes  peaches,  plumbs,  filberts,  figs,  mul- 
berries, cherries,  apples  and  pears,  nectarines,  grapes,  pinea  and 
melons,  strawberries. 


OCTOBEE. 

Meats  do  not  differ,  this  is  the  season  for  good  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Fowls  of  all  kinds  as  the  former  quarter, 
pheasants  from  the  1st  October,  partridges,  larks,  hares,  wild 
ducks ;  late  in  the  month,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon,  and  grouse. 

Fish, — Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibuts,  brills,  carp,  salmon, 
trout,  barbel  gudgeon,  tench,  all  sheU  fish. 

Vegetables  are  now  as  in  January  month. 

Fruits. — ^Peaches,  pears,  figs,  bullaces,  grapes,  apples,  medlars, 
damsons,  filberts,  walnuts,  nuts,  quinces. 


NOVEMBEE. 


Meats. — ^Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  house  lamb,  doe  vension. 
Poultry^  game,  fish,  vegetahtes,  and  fruits, — ^As  the  last  month. 


DECEMBER. 

Meats  as  the  former  month. 

Poultry, — G^eese,  turkeys,  pullets,  pigeons,  capons,  fowls,  rab- 
l)its,  hares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  larks,  pheasants,  sea-fowls,  Gruinea 
fowls,  T^dld  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  grouse,  and  dunbirds. 

Vegetables. — ^As  in  the  last  month. 

Fish. — Turbot,  gurnets,  soles,  sturgeon,  carp,  gudgeon,  eels, 
codlings,  dories,  and  shell  fish  of  all  kinds. 


MEAT  SOUPS.  3d 


CHAPTEE  n. 

MEATSOTTFS. 

There  is  no  dish,  perhaps,  that  comes  to  table  which  gives  such 
general  satisfaction  as  well  prepared  soup ;  let  the  appetite  be  vigorous 
or  refined,  an  excellent'soup  will  always  prove  grateful  to  it ;  and  as 
this  is  beyond  contradiction,  it  should  be  the  province  of  the  cook  to 
be  always  in  a  position  to  produce  it  at  a  short  notice. 

There  should  always  be  plenty  of  dried  herbs  in  the  store  closet ; 
these  may  be  purchased  chiefly  in  quantities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn  of  any  market-gardener,"  and  kept  at  hand ;  Franklin  tells 
us  that  **  everything  should  have  its  place,  and  there  should  be  a 
place  for  everything."  The  multiplicity  of  articles  required  by  a 
cook  should  induce  her  to  bear  this  maxim  in  mind.  Herbs  may  be 
very  well  kept,  as  indeed,  they  are  usually,  in  paper  bags ;  the^ 
zkouLd  he  aU  labelled.  When  time  is  an  important  object  the  neces- 
sity for  this  is  obvious — ^they  are  always  to  be  had  when  wanted,  and 
the  bag  should  be  immediately  replaced  after  using. 

There  should  be  a  saucepan,  or  kettle  of  iron  well  tinned,  kept  for 
soup  only ;  we  think  the  engraved  specimen  the  best :  remember,  the 
lid  should  Jit  tightly;  there  are  several  kinds,  but  the  one  we  have  given 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  purposes,  being  especially  useful  as  a 
"  stock-pot."  The  inexperienced  reader  will  understand  by  the  term 
"  stock-pot,"  that  soups  being  of  two  kinds,  brown  and  white,  have 
different  foundations,  that  of  brown  being  always  beef,  and  that  of 
white,  veal;  there  are  many  ingredients  in  each,  and  it  is  the 
various  articles  which,  when  put  together,  are  called  *'  stock,"  hence 
the  soup  utensil  is  technically  termed  the  stock-pot. 


1. — STOCK  FOR  BROWN  80XIP. 

Firstly,  let  the  kettle  in  which  the  soup  is  to  be  preparisd,  be 
perfectly  clean  and  dty;  the  hands  of  the  cook  should  be  so  lik^se  : 
then  tiie  about  a  pound  of  beef,  which  should  be  lean,  and  D^y  be 
either  shin,  leg,  ox-cheek,  or  from  the  clod,  indeed  from  any  6f{the 
inferior  parts,  always  remembering  it  must  be  lean ;  cut  it  in  slices, 
and  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  with  a  tolerable  sized  pijeoe 
of  salt  butter,  and  a  little  water  to  prevent  burning,  but  let  ^ 
quantity  be  small,  the  less  the  better :  add  a  piece  of  lean  bacon  cftt 
in  slices  also;  if  the  quantity  of  stock  be  large,  about  a  fourth  the 
quantity  of  the   bacon   to   the    beef  will  suffice,  but  when   the 
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quantity  of  beef  is  small,  the  proportion  of  bacon  should  be  nearljr 
equal;  cover  the  lid  down  dose,  and  extract  the  gravy,   permit 
it  nearly  all  to  re-enter  the  meat,  and  then  pour  sufficient  boiUrt^ 
water — ^it  must  be  boiling,  for   the    quantity  of  soup   required, 
adding  two  or  three  onions  if  small,  sweet  herbs  cut  small,  "with 
a  few  cloves,  and  et  it  stew  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  quantity  of  meat ;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  meat 
the  longer  the  time  required  to  stew.  When  the  meat  is  quite  tender 
this  will  form  the  foundation  for  all  the  best  brown  soups ;  this,  if 
well  done,  makes  a  delicious  gravy  soup ;  if  it  should  require  brown- 
ing, refer  to  the  receipt  for  colouring  soups  and  gravies. 

Stock,  in  its  composition,  is  not  confined  to  the  above  receipt ; 
any  meats  or  bones,  stewable,  will  be  useful  in  the  stock-pot ;  pieces 
of  beef,  from  any  part,  from  which  gravy  can  be  extracted,  bones, 
shin-bones,  brisket-bones,  tops  of  ribs,  ox-cheek,  pieces  of  mutton* 
bacon,  ham,  bones  of  either  legs,  heads  of  fowls,  geese,  or  turkeys, 
veal,  knuckle,  or  other  parts,  game,  hare,  pheasant,  partridges,  if 
they  be  old  and  fit  for  no  other  purpose ;  indeed,  anything  which  is 
fit  and  proper  to  be  eaten  in  the  form  of  animal  food,  and  in  any 
degree  resolvable  into  a  jelly,  will  assist  in  making  stock. 

To  this  medley  of  ingredients,  which  it  will  be  found  on  trial  will 
produce  the  best  soup  that  can  be  made,  add  carrots  cut  in  thin 
slices,  herbs,  onions,  pepper,  and  salt ;  when  it  has  stewed  slowly 
for  a  short  time,  pour  in  the  boiling  water  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  soup  required ;  then  stew  it  until  it  is  of  a  rich 
consistency,  take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool,  remove  the  pot.    If 
required  the  following  day,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  deposit  or 
sediment  is  removed,  as  also  the  fat  previous  to  warming ;  if  kept 
long  the  pans  must  be  changed ;  there  is  as  much  danger  in  red 
glazed  earthenware  as  in  metal  pans;  the  latter  should  never  be 
employed  to  keep  gravies  in,  if  possible.    Wherever  greater  richness 
is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  jelly  of  cow- 
heel,  or  a  lump  of  butter  and  flour. 

Eemember,  soup  is  richer  and  better  for  being  made  the  previous 
day,  or  even  two  or  three  days  previously  to  its  being  required,  if  it 
be  warmed  each  day ;  to  be  really  good  it  must  be  well  stewed. 


2.— STOCK  FOR  WHITE  SOUPS. 

This  is  a  soup,  the  foundation  of  which  is  veal,  the  knuckle,  the 
scrag,  or  calf  s  head  being  the  best  meat  for  the  purpose,  an  old  fowl, 
a  little  ham,  or  bacon,  mutton,  sheep's  head,  &c.,  nearly  the  same 
ingredients  as  for  brown  soups,  save  that  there  must  not  be  much 
beef,  and  the  proportion  of  ham  and  bacon  smaller  in  the  latter  than 
former,  and  when  made  for  white  sauce,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave 
out  the  pepper. 

3. — WHITE  SOUP. 

General  directions  for  white  stock  have  been  given  above,  but  to 
prevent  mistake,  take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  separated  into  three  or  four 
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pieces,  a  slice  of  ham  as  lean  as  possible,  a  few  onions,  thyme,  cloves, 
and  mace,  stew  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  until  the  stock  is  as  rich  as 
the  ingredients  can  make  it ;  an  old  fowl  wiJl  make  it  much  richer  if 
added.  This  soup  must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  required,  when 
removed  from  the  fire,  after  being  sufficiently  stewed,  let  it  cool;  and 
then  remove  the  fat;  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  pounded  blanched 
almonds,  let  it  boil  slowly,  thicken  it  with  half  a  pint  of  cream  and 
^^  egg ;  it  should  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  be  served. 


4.— BEEF   GRAYT. 

'  Take  three  pounds  of  beef  steaks,  two  rabbits,  excepting  the  head 
and  breast,  a  Imuckle  of  veal,  five  carrots,  six  onions,  two  cloves,  two 
bay  leaves,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  scallions;  put  all  these  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  two  ladlefuls  of  broth,  and  set  them  over  a  good  fire  to  re- 
duce them,  cover  the  stove,  and  let  the  stewpan  stand  over  it  imtil  the 
meat  begins  to  give  out  the  gravy,  and  adneres  slightly;  the  jelly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  ought  to  be  nearly  black,  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  take  it  fix>m  the  stove,  and  let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  then 
fill  up  the  stewpan  with  good  broth  or  water,  if  the  latter  not  so  large  a 
quantity,  let  this  simmer  for  three  hours,  skim  and  season  it  well ;  if 
water  is  used  instead  of  broth,  the  gravy  must  be  strained  before  it 
is  used. 


5. — ^BBEP  GRAVY. 

Cut  a  piece  of  the  cheek  or  neck  into  pieces,  strew  some  flour 
over  it,  mix  it  well  with  the  meat,  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  an  onion,  a  little  allspice,  a  little 
pepper,  and  some  salt,  cover  it  close,  and  when  it  boils  skim  it,  then 
throw  in  a  small  crust  of  bread,  or  raspings,  and  stew  it  till  the  gravy 
is  rich  and  good,  strain  it  ofi^,  and  pour  it  into  a  sauce  boat. 


6. — GRAVY,— CXEAR. 

Slice  some  beef  thinly,  broil  a  part  of  it  over  a  very  clear  quick 
fire  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to  dress  it ;  put 
that  with  the  raw  into  a  tinned  stewpan  with  a  couple  of  onions, 
one  or  two  cloves,  whole  black  pepper,  berries  of  auspice,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  and 
skim  it  two  or  three  times,  then  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  till  quite 
strong. 


7. — GRAVY  sour. 

Nothing  is  better  than  shin  of  beef  for  this  soup,  though  pieces  of 
the  rump  and  other  parts  are  used;  the  shin  should  be  sawed  in 
several  places,  and  the  marrow  extracted ;  this,  if  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  saucepan  will  take  the  place  of  butter;  if  marrow  is  not  forth- 
coming butter  must  be  employed ;  take  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  of 
ham,  stew  gently  until  the  gravy  is  extracted,  care  being  taken  it 
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does  not  bum ;  a  little  water  may  be  employed  by  the  inexperienced, 
but  not  much ;  vrhen  it  has  nearly  dried  up  again  put  in  herbs,  a 
couple  of  carrots  cut  veiy  smaU,  pepper  ground,  salt,  a  little  white 
sugar,  this  can  be  omitted,  but  it  materially  adds  to  the  flavour ;  add 
boiling  water  in  requisite  quantity,  stew  gently  for  five  hours ;  when 
cold  remove  the  fat,  and  warm  up  as  wanted. 


8.— GRATY  SOUP. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef  and  well  wash  and  soak  it,  break  the  bone  and 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  gallon  of  water,  a  large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  large  onions  sliced  and  fried  to  a  nice  brown,  taking  great 
care  they  are  not  burnt,  two  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves,  twenty 
berries  of  allspice,  and  forty  of  black  pepper,  stew  till  the  soud  is  as 
rich  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  then  take  out  the  meat,  when  it  is  cold  take 
off  the  fat,  heat  the  soud  with  vermicelli,  and  the  nicest  part  of  a 
head  of  celery  boiled  ana  cut  to  pieces,  cavenne,  and  a  little  salt, 
carrot  may  be  added  with  turnip  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  with 
spinach  and  endive,  or  the  herbs  without  the  vermicelli,  or  vermicelli 
only,  add  also  a  large  spoonful  of  soy  and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
a  French  roll  should  be  made  hot  and  put  into  the  soup. 


9. — ^BLOOD   OR  TEAL  GRAVY. 

Put  a  few  slices  of  ham  into  a  thick  stewpan,  and  lay  over  it  some 
slices  of  lean  veal,  half  cover  the  meat  with  jelly  stock,  stew  it  over 
a  brisk  fire,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  bum,  when  the  broth  is 
reduced  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat  so  that  the  gravy  may  run  out, 
then  stewine  it  more  gently  till  brown,  tuming  the  meat  frequently, 
when  of  a  dark  red  colour  moisten  with  hot  stock,  season  with  shred 
mushrooms,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  when  it  has  boiled  an  hour 
skim  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy  for  use  to  clarify. 


10. — ox  TAIL. 

One  tail  will  do  for  a  tureen  of  soup ;  cut  it  into  joints, — ^but  in  town 
your  butcher  will  cut  it  for  you — ^blanch  it  a  few  minutes  in  water,  then 
add  some  good  clear  second  stock  to  the  pieces,  and  let  them  gently 
boil  until  tender,  skim  off  aU  grease  from  them,  add  sufficient  con- 
somme stock  you  require,  add  exactly  the  same  roots  as  for  saute 
soup,  on)y  differing  in  shape  and  size,  similar  to  the  roots  you  would 
cut  for  a  haricot,  and  use  small  button  onions  instead  of  the  out 
onions,  season  as  before,  dish  your  meat  into  the  soup  tureen  with  a 
large  ragout  spoon,  or  you  will  smash  them  to  pieces. 


11. — OX-TAIL  SOUP. 

Same  as  No.  7 ;  add  about  three  ox-tails,  separated  at  the  joints, 
when  the  meat  upon  them  is  tender  it  is  done ;  tihey  must  not  be 
over  stewed ;  add  a  spoonful  of  ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce,  and  send 
to  table  with  pieces  of  the  tail  in  the  soup. 
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12»— MACOABOKI  SOUP. 

Cut  some  pipe  maccaroni,  aboat  an  inch  long,  after  jou  have 
blanched  it;  do  not  boil  it  too  much ;  it  vrill  take  longer  than  vermi- 
edli ;  keep  the  pieces  in  cold  water  until  you  require  them  for  jour 
soup,  when  you  ^1  strain  them  ofif  and  add  to  your  consomme ;  season 
as  for  Italian  soup ;  send  up  on  a  small  plate  or  dish,  on  a  napkin, 
some  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 


13. — ^MACCABONI  SOUP. 

Take  a  given  weight  of  maccaroni  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
soup  required,  say  one  pound,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  white  stock  until 
it  is  tender,  take  out  one  half  and  keep  the  other  boiling  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  Add  sufficient  stock  until  the  whole  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  boiling,  makes  five  pints;  grate  eight  ounces  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  add  the  half  of  the  maccaroni  which  had  been 
only  boiled  tender,  warm  it  without  boiling,  serve  with  toast 


14. — SAGO   SOUP. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  a  slice  of  lean  ham,  and  lay  them 
in  a  stewpan  with  a  lump  of  butter,  draw  the  gravy  gently,  add  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  a  sliced  onion  which  has  been  browned  by  frying 
in  fresh  butter,  add  a  bunch  of  sweet  lierbs,  six  cloves,  a  blade  of 
mace,  a  tea-spoonful  of  allspice,  and  one  of  black  pepper  whole,  stew 
until  the  soup  is  rich  and  brown,  then  remove  the  meat  and  strain 
the  soup  clear,  put  it  into  a  clean  stewpan,  thicken  it  to  a  good  con- 
sistency with  sago. 

15. — BAKED   SOtT. 

Cut  into  slices  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lean  beef,  put  it  Into  a  stew- 
pan  or  earthenware  jar,  and  three  onions  sliced,  the  same  number  of 
carrots,  cut  up,  add  also  three  ounces  of  rice,  which  has  been  soaked 
two  hours  previously  and  'thoroughly  washed,  a  pint  of  white  peas, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  cover  down  close,  and  bake  two  hours. 


16. — CUBBY  SOUP. 

Cut  the  meat  from  an  ox-cheek,  and  soak  it  well,  put  it  in  a  stew- 
pan,  with  four  onions  cut  in  slices,  a  bunch  of  pot  herbs ;  add  three 
quarts  of  water;  remove  the  scum  frequently,  and  strain;  add  half 
a  pound  of  soaked  rice,  one  tearspoonful  of  curry -powder,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt;  and  stew  four  hours. 

17. — SOUP  AND   BOUILLI. 

Stew  a  brisket  of  beef  with  some  turnips  and  carrots,  onions,  and 
celery,  all  cut  small ;  put  the  beef  into  the  pot  first,  then  the  roots, 
•dd  a  few  cloves  and  half  a  pint  of  beef  gravy,  simmer  an  hour,  add 
soffident  beef  gxavj  to  fill  the  pan,  boil  gently  &r  half  an  hour.  ^ 
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18.— 60UP  k  LA  8AP. 

Divide  a  pound  of  beef  into  thin  dices,  grate  half  a  pound    oi 
potatoes,  and  put  them  in  three  quarts  of  water,  add  an  oniozi,  a  pint 
of  grey  peas  and  three  ounces  of  rice,  reduce  it  bj  boiling  to  five 
pints,  cut  two  heads  of  celery  and  put  them  into  the  stewpan,  pour 
upon  them  the  fiTO  pints  of  soup  and  pu]p  the  boiled  peas  into   it 
through  a  fine  tammy  or  coarse  cloth,  stew  until  it  is  quite  tender, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  up  with  Med  bread  cut  in 
dice. 


19.— HESSIAN   SOUP. 

Cat  into  slices  three  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  lay  it  in  a  stewpan, 
put  in  three  onions,  five  carrots,  eight  potatoes,  a  pint  and  a  quarter 
of  split  peas,  three  heads  of  celery,  some  whole  pepper,  salt ;  poor 
in  by  degrees  seven  quarts  of  water,  stew  until  reduced  to  half.  If 
the  soup  alone  be  required  strain  off  the  vegetables,  if  not,  serve  as 
cooked. 


20. — COCK-A-LEEKIE. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  as  much  beef  stock  as  you  desire  to  send  to 
table ;  put  in  an  old  fowl,  six  leeks  sliced  about  two  inches  long ; 
stew  gently  half  an  hour  previous  to  serving ;  put  in  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  prunes ;  serve  the  fowl  on  a  separate  dish. 


21. SOUP  ▲  LA.  FRAN9AISE. 

Place  in  the  stew-pan  six  pounds  of  beef,  add  a  few  small  veal 
bones,  or  one  about  a  pound  weight,  add  a  couple  of  fowls*  heads,  and 
a  small  piece  of  calf  s  liver,  cover  with  four  quarts  of  water ;  when  it 
boils  remove  the  scum,  add  three  or  four  leeks,  a  couple  of  turnips, 
head  of  celeiy,  a  burnt  onion,  a  large  carrot,  salt,  simmer  slowly 
seven  hours;  let  every  particle  of  scum  be  removed,  serre  with 
sippets  of  bread  in  the  soup. 


22. — A  CHEAP  SOUP. 

A  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  lean,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  add  six  quarts  of  water,  three  large  onions,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  turnips ;  put  in  thyme,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  half  a  pound 
of  rice,  a  pound  of  potatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in  quarters,  handful 
of  oatmeal ;  stew  from  three  to  four  hours,  not  less. 


28. — A  GOOD   AND   CHEAP   SOUP. 

Gut  in  slices  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  mutton  if  lean  wiU  answer 
the  same  purpose,  fry  them  brown,  and  lay  them  with  their  gravy  in 
the  stew-pan,  cut  six  carrots  and  as  many  turnips  in  slices,  the  latter 
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may  be  only  quartered,  three  tolerably  sized  onions,  two  table  spoon- 
fuls of  black  pepper  whole,  and  two  heads  of  celery  with  their  green 
tops  on,  let  it  boil  and  then  simmer  tUl  the  meat  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
strain  it,  and  serve  with  or  without  the  yegetables. 


24.— POETABLE  SOUP. 

There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  this  soup,  which  will 
present  themselves  to  the  lady  housekeeper,  its  constant  readiness  for 
use,  its  forming  an  excellent  stock  for  gravies,  sauces,  or  soups ;  a 
few  minutes  will  suffice  to  make  a  bason  of  soup  from  it. 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  a  shin  of  beef,  the  bones  of  which 
break,  a  cow-heel  and  two  small  knuckles  of  veal,  put  them  in  a 
stev^pan  and  add  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them,  put  in 
three  onions  and  seasoning  to  taste,  stew  the  meat  to  ribbons,  strain, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  coldest  place  you  can  command,  when 
thoroughly  cold  take  off  the  fat  and  boil  it  fast  in  a  stewpan  without 
the  lid  on  a  quick  fire,  let  it  boil  and  keep  it  stirred  for  at  least  eight 
hours,  pour  it  into  a  pan  and  let  it  stand  twenty-fom-  hours,  then  take 
your  largest  lip  bason  and  turn  the  soup  into  it,  boil  sufficient  water 
in  the  stewpan  to  reach  as  high  outside  the  bason  which  is  placed  in 
it  as  the  soup  is  inside,  but  do  not  let  any  bubble  into  the  bason, 
keep  the  water  boiling  until  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  good  con- 
sistency; it  will  be  then  done;  it  should  then  be  poured  into  small 
jelly  pots,  or  in  saucers,  so  as  to  form  cakes  when  cold,  and  is  best 
preserved  in  tin  canisters  put  in  dry  cool  places. 

This  soup  may  receive  various  flavours  of  herbs  or  any  thing  else, 
by  boiling  ihe  herbs  or  other  ingredients,  and  straining  the  simples 
noted  through  water,  making  it  boil,  and  then  melt  the  soup  in  it. 


25.'— CONSOMMi. 

Take  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  beef-steaks,  eight  old  hens,  two  young 
ones,  four  knuckles  of  veal,  put  these  into  a  large  pot  and  fill  it  with 
strong  broth,  skim  it  well,  cooling  it  three  or  four  times  to  make 
the  scum  rise,  after  which  let  it  boil  gently.  Put  into  the  pot  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  and  three  cloves;  when  your  meat  is  sufficiently 
done,  pass  the  liquor  through  a  fine  napkin  or  sieve,  that  it  may  be 
very  clear.    No  salt  need  be  put  in  if  strong  broth  be  used. 


26. — ^WHITE   PORTABLE  SOUP. 

Pix)cure  as  fine  a  leg  of  veal  as  can  be  obtained,  bone  it,  remove 
the  whole  of  the  skin  and  fiEit,  chop  in  pieces  two  dozen  fowls*  feet, 
wash  them  well,  put  them  into  a  large  iron  kettle  with  three  gallons 
of  water,  stew  until  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to  separate,  cover 
down  dose  and  stew  for  eight  hours,  take  a  tea-cup  and  fill  it  with 
the  soup,  set  it  where  it  can  quickly  cool,  if  when  cold  it  is  hard 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  strain  through  a  sieve  and  remove  all  the 
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fut,  poor  into  cups  the  dear  jellr,  put  tliexu  into  a  stewpan  witii 
boiling  miter  anm  they  are  like  glue;  let  them  cool,  and  when  neaify 
cold  run  a  ring  round  them  and  turn  them  on  to  a  piece  of  new 
flannel,  it  will  draw  all  the  moisture  out  of  them,  turn  uiem  in  seven 
hours  and  continue  until  they  are  quite  hard,  put  them  in  tin  canisters 
in  a  dry  place. 

When  any  is  required,  cut  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  pour 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it,  stir  until  the  soup  is  diBsolved,  seaton 
with  salt,  it  will  make  a  basin  of  strong  broth;  if  for  soup  steep  some 
rermicelli  in  water ;  boil  it ;  then  to  one  cake  of  the  soup  pour  one 
pint  of  water,  if  two  quarts  or  four  pints  of  soup  are  required,  take 
four  cakes  of  ihe  soup,  and  when  melted  set  it  over  doe  fire  and 
simmer,  pour  it  into  a  soap  tureen,  add  thin  slices  of  bread  tmj 
lightly  toasted,  and  upon  them  the  rermicelli ;  season  to  palate. 

27.-*TRAKSPABENT  SOUP. 

Cut  the  meat  from  a  leg  of  veal  in  slices  as  thin  as  possible,  break 
the  bone  as  small  as  possible,  put  the  meat  into  a  very  large  jar  and 
the  bones  at  the  top,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  four  ounces  of  blanched  garden  almonds  beat  fine, 
pour  upon  it  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  fire 
twelve  hours,  all  night  is  best ;  turn  it  into  a  double-bottomed  tin 
saucepan,  simmer  until  reduced  to  two  quarts,  remove  as  it  rises  the 
scum,  strain  it  and  let  it  stand  two  hours,  pour  into  a  saucepan, 
taking  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  sediment  accompany  it. 

Steep  two  ounces  of  vermicelli  in  water,  boil  it  and  put  it  in  the 
soup  before  serving  up. 

28. — SOUP  ITALIENNE. 

Out  the  meat  from  a  knuckle  of  veal,  break  up  the  bones  and 
make  a  broth  of  them,  cut  half  a  pound  of  ham  in  slices  and  lay  them 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  upon  them  the  meat  from  the  knuckle  of 
veal,  with  the  slices  of  four  carrots,  four  turnips,  a  dozen  peppercorns, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a  large  onion,  and  a  head  of  celery;  cover  down 
close;  stew  till  the  gravy  is  drawn  out  and  the  roots  are  quite  tender, 
pour  over  them  the  brc^  made  from  the  bones  of  the  Imuckle  until 
they  are  covered,  add  six  spoonfuls  of  rice,  stew  four  horns,  work  the 
aoup  through  a  sieve,  add  vermicelli  before  serving. 


29. — ITALIAN  SOUP. 

Blanch  about  two  ounces  of  Italian  stew-paste  (or  any  portion  pre- 
ferred) a  few  minutes,  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water  until  wanted,  it  must  be  boiled  a  short  time  in  some  good  oon- 
Bommi  stock ;  season  as  before,  using  less  sugar.  ^ 

30.-— VEEMICELLl  SOUP. 

Blanch  as  the  Italian  paste,  but  first  give  the  vermicelli  a  squeeze 
lo  break  it  a  little,  or  otherwise  it  will  hang  disa|preeably  about  the 
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ladle  or  spoon  in  eating,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  lady's  dress  or 
causing  a  confused  blush.     Season  as  before. 


31. — ESFAGKOLE. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  the  leg  or  shoulder  of  real  and  an  old 
fowl,  chop  the  veal  into  pieces,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan, 
two  carrots,  two  onions,  a  pound  of  ham,  a  few  peppercorns,  a 
small  quantity  of  spice  and  a  clove  of  garlic,  let  this  stew  oyer  the 
fire,  shaking  it  frequently  till  it  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  add  hot 
water  to  come  four  inches  above  the  meat,  set  it  by  the  stove  to  boil 
gently,  skimming  when  the  meat  comes  from  the  bones,  strain  it 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 


82.— SOUP  1  LA  BEIKE  VIOTOBIA. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lean  veal,  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a 
slice  of  bacon  which  must  not  be  fat,  an  onion  with  one  clove,  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  head  of  celery,  a  handful  of  sweet  herbs,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  some  whole  white  pepper,  set  it  over  a  clear  fire, 
move  it  frequently  to  prevent  burning,  or  the  flavour  is  ruined. 
Have  some  white  gravy  ready,  thicken  it,  add  two  quarts  to  the  above 
ingredients  with  a  few  strips  of  mushrooms ;  let  it  boil,  and  when  it 
reaches  that  point  remove  it,  skim  it  dean  of  all  scum  or  fat.  Have 
ready  some  vermicelli  which  has  been  soaked  five  minutes  in  cold 
water  and  subsequently  stewed  in  a  strong  broth ;  strain  on  it  the 
soup  and  serve  with  blanched  chervil  leaves  in  it. 


33. — MULLIGATAWNEY  SOUP. 

A  calfs  head  divided,  well  cleaned,  place  with  a  cow-heel,  in  a 
well  tinned  saucepan ;  boil  them  till  tender,  let  them  cool,  cut  the 
meat  from  the  bones  in  slices,  and  fiy  them  in  butter,  stew  the 
bones  of  the  head  and  heel  for  some  hours;  when  well  stewed,  strain, 
let  it  get  cold  and  remove  the  fat.  When  this  is  accomplished  cut 
four  onions  in  slices,  flour  them,  fiy  them  in  butter  until  brown,  add 
a  table-spoonful  and  a  half  of  best  curry  powder  obtainable,  cayenne 
pepper  one  tea-spoonful  with  a  little  salt,  turmeric  powder  sufficient 
to  fill  a  dessert  spoon  is  sometimes  added,  but  the  improvement  is 
not  manifest  to  a  refined  Englisli  palate,  the  curry  powder  being 
deemed  all  that  is  necessary ;  add  these  last  ingredients  to  the  soup, 
boil  gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  add  two  dessert-spoonfula  of 
Harvey's  sauce ;  serve. 


34. — ^INDIAN  METHOD. 

Slice  six  onions,  and  seven  or  eight  shalots,  place  in  stewpan  with 
six  ounces  of  batter,  cut  a  pair  of  young  fowls,  as  though  for  fricasee, 
season  copiously  with  white  pepper,  place  the  chickens  upon 
the  onions,  stew  gently  rather  more  than  an  hour ;  then  remove  the 
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pieces  of  chicken,  floor  each  well,  put  them  again  in  the  pan»  "witii 
four  dessert-spoonfale  of  cony  powder,  add  one  of  taxmetic;  poor 
at  least  two  quarts  of  gravy  to  this,  and  stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  ad<l 
a  small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  with  lemon  juice,  that  of  balf 
a  lemon  will  suffice. 

Boil  a  pound  of  best  rice  until  soft;  serve  in  a  separate  dish,  boxed 
with  small  pieces  of  toast  cut  into  squares, 

A  rabbit  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  chicken. 


85. — calves'  foot  soup  k  la  tubeen. 

This  soup  I  frequently  make  from  calves'  feet,  after  having  taken 
the  stock  from  them  for  jelly,  but  I  do  not  boil  them  so  much  as 
though  I  did  not  require  them ;  take  out  all  the  bones  and  lay  them 
to  get  cold,  then  cat  them  into  large  square  pieces ;  if  quite  tender 
to  eat,  put  them  into  your  tureen ;  sweat  down  a  small  slice  of  raw 
ham  and  veal,  a  few  mushrooms,  two  onions,  a  sprig  of  parsley* 
a  blade  of  mace,  a  large  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  with  plenty  of  basO, 
diy  all  well  up  with  flour,  strain  it  through  a  tammy  cloth  or  sieve  ; 
season  with  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon,  add  a  wine  glass  or  two 
of  white  wine  at  the  last,  then  put  in  the  cut  meat  to  get  hot. 


36. — calves'  tail  soup. 

Get  three  calves'  tails,  let  them  be  cat  in  joints,  and  put  into 
(after  blanching  them)  some  good  white  stock,  and  stew  them  well 
for  several  hours ;  proceed  as  for  the  former  soup,  season,  likewise, 
the  same,  but  leave  oat  the  basil. 


87. — lambs'  tails  soup. 

Four  lambs'  tails,  cut  in  joints,  will  make  this  soup,  proceeding 
the  same  way  as  the  former,  leaving  out  the  sweet  herbs;  add  cream, 
as  to  the  former,  and  one  glass  of  white  wine. 


38. — mutton  soup. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  four  pieces,  put  it  aside,  take  a  slice  of 
the  gammon  of  bacon  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  peas 
with  enough  water  to  boil  diem,  let  the  peas  boil  to  a  pulp  and  stram 
them  through  a  cloth,  put  them  aside,  add  enough  water  to  that  in 
which  is  the  bacon  to  boil  the.  mutton,  slice  three  turnips,  as  many 
carrots,  and  boil  for  an  hour  slowly,  add  sweet  herbs,  onions,  cabbage, 
and  lettuces  chopped  small,  stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  suffi- 
dent  to  cook  the  mutton,  then  take  it  out,  take  some  fresh  green  peas, 
add  them  with  some  chopped  parsley  and  the  peas  first  boiled  to  the 
soup,  put  in  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  stew  till  the  green 
peas  are  done. 


1 
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39. — LAMB   SOUP 

May  be  cooked  as  above,  save  that  beef  should  be  substituted  for  the 
bacon. 


40.-»LEa  OF  BEEF  BBOTH. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef,  break  the  bone  in  several  places,  place  it  in  a 
pan  with  a  galbn  of  water,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  and  add  three 
blades  of  mace,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  small  bunch  of  parsley ;  boil 
till  the  beef  is  tender ;  toast  some  bread,  cut  it  in  diamonds,  lay  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  put  the  meat  on  it,  and  pour  the  broth  over  all. 


4L — ^BEOTH. 

Put  the  mouse  round  of  beef,  a  knuckle-bone  of  veal,  and  a  few 
shanks  [of  mutton  into  a  deep  pan,  and  cover  it  close  with  a  dish  of 
coarse  paste,  put  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat,  and  bake  it  till 
tender  ;  when  cold  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place,  covered  close,  flavour 
it  as  you  please. 


42. — ^VEAL  BEOTH. 

Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal ;  draw  gravy  as  for  stock,  add  four  quarts 
of  water,  with  celery,  parsley,  and  an  onion ;  simmer  till  reduced  to 
half,  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  rice,  but  not  imtil  the  soup  is  nearly 
cooked,  so  that  when  served  the  rice  may  be  no  more  than  done. 
Vermicelli  may  be  used  in  preference,  or  for  change. 


43.^-MUTTON  BEOTH. 

Three  pounds  of  the  scrag  of  mutton,  put  into  two  quarts  of  cold 
water,  add  onion,  and  turnips,  pepper,  and  salt,  a  few  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  little  pearl  barley ;  skim  well,  and  boil  four  hours. 

These  ingredients  chiefly  depend  upon  whether  this  dish  is  made 
for  an  invalid,  if  so,  the  omission  of  any  of  the  ingredients  will  be 
regulated  according  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  attendant. 


44. — sheep's  head  bboth. 

Split  the  sheep's  head  and  well  wash  it,  take  out  the  brains,  let  the 
head  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  water ;  boil  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  Scotch  barley  in  eight  quarts  of  water,  and  when  it  boils  put  in 
the  head  with  a  neck  of  mutton,  slice  carrots  thin  and  cut  turnips 
small,  add  them  with  some  salt;  let  it  boil  for  three  hours,  and 
skim  with  care  and  frequency.  When  it  has  boiled  two  hours  and  a 
half  add  some  onions  chopped  very  fine.  In  warming  up  this  soup 
it  must  be  stirred  gently  over  a  clear  fire  and  allowed  to  boil  no 
longer  than  three  minutes. 
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45.— CHTGKEK  BBOTH. 

Joint  a  chicken,  wash  the  pieces,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
three  pints  of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  rice,  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  some  white  pepper  whole,  a  pinch  of  salt:  let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  skim  frequently,  simmer  for  three  hours;  boil  for  five  minutes 
in  the  soup  some  vermicelli,  and  serve  with  it  in  the  soup. 


46. — BOOTCH  BABLBT  BBOTH. 

Throw  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley  into  some  clean 
water,  when  thoroughly  cleansed  place  it  with  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  a 
stewpan,  cover  it  with  cold  water,  let  it  slowly  reach  a  boH,  keep  it 
skimmed,  add  seven  onions,  and  simmer  for  two  hours,  skim  again 
and  add  two  heads  of  celery  and  two  turnips  cut  in  slices  or  any 
shape  it  pleases  the  oook ;  add  as  much  salt  as  required  to  make  it 
palatable,  let  it  stew  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  must  be  well  skimmed 
before  the  broth  is  dished ;  the  meat  must  be  previously  removed  and 
the  broth  alone  sent  to  table. 

If  it  is  intended  to  send  the  veal  to  table  with  it,  dress  it  as  fol» 
lows ;  take  two  pints  of  the  broth  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  over  a 
clear  fire,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  to  the  broth,  and  keep  the 
broth  stirring  as  you  shake  it  in  until  it  boils,  add  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  two  table^spoonfuls  of  port,  boil  for  two  minutes,  strain  it 
over  the  veal  and  send  to  table. 
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47.-— GIBLET  SOUP. 

Scald  and  clean  thoroughly  two  sets  of  goose  giblets  or  twice  the 
number  of  duck  giblets,  cut  them  in  pieces,  put  them  in  three  quarts 
of  stock,  if  water  is  used  instead  of  stock  add  a  pound  of  gravy  beef, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  couple  of  onions,  half  a  table-spoonful  of 
whole  white  pepper,  as  much  salt,  and  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
cover  all  with  water,  stew,  and  when  the  gizzards  are  tender  strain 
the  soup. 

Now  put  into  a  stew-pan  a  paste  made  of  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  brown,  pour  in  the  soup, 
let  it  boil  stirring  it  well  all  the  while ;  in  ten  minutes  skim  and 
strain  it,  add  a  glass  of  Madeira,  a  salt-spoonful  of  cayenne,  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
serve  up  with  the  giblets  in  die  soup,  it  should  be  sent  to  table  as 
hot  as  possible. 


48.— GIBLET  soup. 

Get  two  sets  of  giblets,  blanch  them,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water,  then  cut  them  in  pieces  about  one  inch  long,  the  gizard,  liver, 
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and  heart  cot  in  thin  slices,  put  them  into  some  good  seoond  stock 
and  stew  them  nntiL  tender,  strain  off  some  of  that  stock,  cat  up  in 
dice  a  piece  of  lean  ham,  two  onions,  a  &ggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  few 
xnushrooms  or  the  parings,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  six  clores,  a  bay 
leaf,  fiy  all  a  nice  light  brown ;  if  for  brown  giblet  soup,  dry  all  up 
with  flour,  add  the  stock  jou  have  strained  from  the  giblets  and  boiL 
it  well,  then  strain  it  through  a  tammj  or  tammy  siere  into  the  stew 
pan  with  the  giblets,  boil  all  together,  clear  off  all  grease,  season  with 
salt,  sugar,  cayenne  pepper,  lemon-juice,  and  white  wine. 

If  for  white  giblet  soup,  do  not  let  your  butter  brown,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  wine,  and  lemon,  the  last  thing, 
in  case  of  curdhng  your  soup. 


49.-— HAB5   80UP. 

An  old  hare  is  fitted  only  for  soup  or  jug^g.  To  render  it  into 
soup  let  it  be  cleaned,  cut  into  pieces,  add  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two 
pounds  of  beef,  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  fat;  place  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  add  two  or  three  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  or  a 
little  of  both,  a  couple  of  onions,  and  some  sweet  herbs,  add  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stew  to  shreds,  strain  off  the  soup,  and 
take  away  the  fet ;  reboil  it,  add  a  spoonful  of  soy  or  Harvey's  sauce, 
send  to  table  with  a  few  force-meat  balls. 


50.— HAKE  sotyp. 

If  possible  procure  a  hare  that  has  been  coursed ;  in  skinning  it, 
and  blowing  it,  take  care  of  all  the  blood.  Cut  it  up  in  small  pieces, 
add  about  six  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  bay  leaf,  four  blades 
of  mace,  six  cloves,  a  few  pepper-corns,  about  one  pound  of  lean 
ham  cut  in  dice,  a  few  mushrooms  or  parings,  cover  all  with  your 
brown  seoond  stock,  stew  all  until  tender,  then  take  up  a  few  of  the 
best  pieces  oi  meat  to  go  into  your  soup  from  the  rest,  take  out  all 
the  bones,  then  rub  all  Sie  meat  and  stock  through  a  tammy  untU 
aU  the  meat  has  gone  clean  through ;  return  it  to  your  stewpan ;  if 
not  thick  enough,  add  a  little  flour  and  butter  thin ;  season  with 
cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  port  wine,  then  add  the  best  pieces  of  meat 
you  had  previously  taken  care  of.  Be  sure  it  has  been  well  skimmed 
from  grease. 


51.— SOUP  LOBKAINB. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  use  a  little 
water,  or  they  will  oil ;  add  to  these  the  meat  of  the  breast  and  legs 
of  a  roast  fowl,  and  with  the  yolks  of  four  poached  eggs  beat  up  into 
a  smooth  mixture;  warm  three  quarts  of  white  stock,  stir  in  the 
ingredients,  and  boil  them  over  a  slow  fire.  Chop  the  meat  of  the 
legs,  wings,  and  breast  of  a  second  fowl  until  it  is  minced  fine ; 
season  it  with  nutmeg,  pepp^,  salt,  and  finely  pounded  mace:  melt 
a  lump  of  butter,  strain  a  small  quantity  of  the  soup,  and  add  to  the 
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butter  one  spoonful;  cut  into  slices  two  French  roUs,  crisp  them  be- 
fore the  fire,  scoop  out  the  crumb  of  a  third  roll,  without  damaging 
the  crust,  fill  it  with  the  minced  food;  close  the  roll  at  each  end, 
and  make  it  hot,  and  keep  it  so.  Strain  into  a  stewpan  the  soup, 
and  stew  it  until  the  consistency  of  cream ;  lay  the  crisped  slices  of 
roll  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  on  to  it,  and  serve  up 
with  the  roll  containing  the  minced  fowl  floating  in  the  centre. 


52. — PABTBIDGE  SOUP. 

When  you  have  a  brace  of  partridges  which  prove  to  be  remarkably 
old,  convert  them  into  soup,  skin  and  cut  them  up,  cut  a  handsome 
slice  of  ham  as  lean  as  possible  and  divide  it  in  four,  or  cut  as  many 
thin  slices,  put  them  in  the  pan,  add  the  partridges  with  an  onion 
sliced,  some  celery,  and  four  ounces  of  butter,  brown  nicely  without 
burning,  put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  one  quart  and  a  pint  of 
water,  throw  in  a  few  white  peppers  whole,  a  shank  of  mutton,  salt  it 
to  palatel  strain,  add  stewed  celery,  fried  bread,  and  previous  to  its 
boiling  skim  very  clean  and  serve  up. 


53. — ^VELOUT^. 

Take  the  cuttings  and  remains  of  any  joints  of  fowls  and  veal  you 
may  happen  to  have,  weigh  four  pounds,  and  put  into  a  large  stewpan, 
wil^  some  onions,  carrots,  parsley,  scallions,  three  bay  leaves,  three 
cloves,  and  a  ladlefal  of  stock,  put  your  stewpan  upon  a  brisk  fire,  skim 
well,  and  be  careful  the  meat  does  not  stick ;  when  enough  reduced  add 
as  much  stock  as  will  nearly  fill  the  stewpan,  salt  it  well,  rive  it 
a  boil,  skim,  and  then  put  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  ror  two 
hours,  after  which  stnun  it  through  a  tammy;  make  a  white  raiuc; 
stir  into  it  for  ten  minutes  a  few  champignons,  then  pour  on  it,  a  litde  at 
a  time,  the  above  liquor,  let  it  boil  up  once,  skim,  and  set  it  again  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  remove  all  £ai,  strain  again 
and  then  put  by  for  use.  The  velout^,  should  be  colourless,  the  wmter 
it  is  the  better. 


54. — FIOEON   SOUP. 

Take  half  a  dozen  of  the  fattest  pigeons  you  can  get,  roast  them 
only  sufficient  to  warm  them  through ;  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones ; 
flour  the  latter  well,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar ;  stew  them  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  gravy,  add  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a  bunch  of  tarragon,  chervil,  a  few  onions,  shalots,  parsley,  and 
basil,  a  few  turnips  and  carrots  sliced,  season  with  cayenne  and  one 
blade  of  mace.  Boil  slowly  two  hours,  pour,  and  pass  through  a 
cullender.  Pulp  through  a  tammy,  and  then  with  the  flesh  of  the 
pigeons  put  them  into  a  saucepan.  Let  it  simmer  one  hour  and 
serve. 
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55.— -TUBTLE,   SILLED   AND  DRESSED. 

Tie  a  strong  cord  round  the  bind  fins  of  the  turtle,  then  hong 
it  up  ;  tie  another  cord  by  way  of  pinion  to  both  fins,  that  it  should 
not  beat  about  and  be  troublesome  to  the  person  who  cuts  off  the 
head,  then  take  off  the  head.  All  this  do  the  eyening  before  you  in- 
tend dressing  it ;  then  lay  the  turtle  on  the  back  shell  on  your  block, 
then  loosen  the  shell  round  the  edge  by  cutting  it  with  your  sharp 
knife,  then  gently  raise  the  shell  clean  off  from  the  flesh,  then  next 
take  out  the  gall  with  great  care,  then  cut  the  fore  fins  off — all  the 
flesh  will  come  with  them,  then  cut  the  hind  fins  off,  take  the  liver 
as  whole  as  you  can  from  the  entrails,  likewise  the  heart  and  the  kid- 
neys; cut  the  entrails  from  the  back  bone,  put  them  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  wash  the  shell  in  several  waters,  and  turn  it  down  to 
drain.  In  the  meantime  cut  the  fins  from  the  lean  meat,  then  cut 
the  white  or  belly  shell  in  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces,  turn  up  the  back 
shell  and  take  all  the  fat  from  it,  taking  it  out  as  though  you  were 
skinning  anything,  put  the  fat  in  a  stewpan  by  itself,  saw  a  rim 
off  the  back  shell  six  inches  deep,  cut  it  in  about  twelve  pieces,  put 
a  large  stewpan  full  of  water  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils  dip  in  a  fin 
for  a  minute  or  two,  then  peal  off  the  shell,  and  so  continue  until  you 
have  done  it  all,  head  and  all ;  then  put  dl  the  pieces  of  shell  into  a 
stewpan,  with  about  eighteen  large  onions,  and  a  faggot  of  sweet 
herbs,  allowing  more  basil  than  any  other  herbs,  fill  it  up  with  water, 
let  it  boil  a  long  time ;  the  next  you  will  cut  the  fore  fins  into  four 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  cover  them  with  water,  the  hind 
ones  in  two  each;  cover  the  stewpan;  let  them  boil  gently  until  you 
can  take  out  all  the  bones,  do  not  mix  them,  but  put  them  on  differ- 
ent dishes,  put  the  two  liquors  in  one  pan. 

Cut  up  the  lean  meat  for  entrees,  such  as  grenadins,  collops,  frican- 
deaux,  roasting  or  boiling  as  chickens,  pates,  cutlets,  or  quenelles.  Put 
one  poimd  of  butter  into  a  large  stewpan,  and  all  the  lean  next  that 
may  be  left  as  useless,  cut  up  three  or  fom-  fowls,  a  faggot  of  turtle 
herbs,  twelve  onions,  three  or  four  pounds  of  lean  ham,  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  and  a  pound  of  mushrooms,  draw  it  down  for  one  hour,  then 
fill  it  up  with  the  liquor  previously  strained  &om  the  bones  and 
shells,  keep  it  all  boilmg  gently  for  several  hours,  then  strain  it  off,, 
taking  care  of  what  lean  meat  you  require  for  your  tureens,  put  it  ioi 
your  soup  pot  to  keep  hot,  with  a  little  of  the  stock.  Have  the  entrail8> 
cleaned  and  scalded,  then  cut  them  into  pieces  two  inches  long,  then' 
put  them  on  to  blanch  in  cold  water,  wash  them  out,  line  a  stewpan* 
with  fiat  bacon,  let  them  stew  very  gently  for  about  three  hours,  ^en 
thicken  the  stock  as  for  mock  turtle,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy, 
add  egg  balls,  or  hard  boiled  eggs,  cut  in  half,  and  forcemeat  balls, 
or  quenelles,  the  green  fat  to  be  boiled  by  itself  in  good  consomme, 
a  little  to  be  added  to  each  tureen  of  soup.  If  to  be  sent  up  in  the 
shell,  put  a  pretty  rim  of  raised  pie  paste  round  the  top  shell ;  add 
the  juice  of  lemons  and  a  little  more  wine  before  you  serve  it  up. 
Season  with  sugar,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt. 


E 
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50.'— MOCK  TCBTLB 

Is  made  much  after  the  same  manner.  The  calfs  head  bemg  divided, 
having  the  skin  on,  the  brains  carefullj  removed  and  boiled  tepamtely 
in  a  cloth ;  it  must  be  placed  in  the  saucepan,  -mth  more  tlian  enough 
water  to  cover  it,  skim  while  heating,  let  it  be  parboiled,  and  Uien 
let  it  cool,  cut  the  meat  from  the  head  in  square  pieces,  the  tongne 
also,  then  break  the  bones  of  the  head  in  pieces,  return  ti^m  into 
the  water  in  which  thej  have  been  boiled,  add  shin  of  beef,  about 
three  cr  four  pounds,  knuckle  of  veal,  three  or  four  onions,  two  small 
carrots  sliced,  a  turnip  also,  with  black  pepper  unground,  add  the 
brains  pounded,  and  stew  gentlj  five  hours,  strain,  cool,  and  remove 
the  fat ;  take  a  clean  stewpan,  place  in  it  of  fresh  butter  four  ounces; 
add  to  it,  when  fluid,  three  wooden  spoonfuls  of  flour,  stirring  it  well 
until  it  browns,  some  shalots,  or  a  little  of  the  soup  may  be  added  to 
to  this,  also  parsley,  s\?eet  basil,  chives,  salt,  soy,  cayenne,  and 
ketchup ;  strain  before  you  add  it  to  the  soup  into  which  you  will 
return  the  pieces  of  meat,  and  boil  it  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  previous 
to  dishing  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or  Madeira  should  be  added,  a  lemcm 
squeezed  into  the  tureen  in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  and  when  in  the 
tureen  add  egg  balls,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number. 

57. — MOCK  TURTLE  SOUP. 

This  soup  if  well  made,  gives  general  satisfaction.  Take  a  calfs 
head,  thoroughly  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  skin  remaining  on ;  plade 
it  in  a  soup  pot,  to  this  add  that  part  of  the  hand  of  pickled  poik 
which  is  free  iiom  bones,  the  fattest  end,  obeerving  that  it  is  proper 
to  soak  it  well  in  water  previous  to  using ;  put  in  sweet  heorbs,  a 
couple  of  onions^  a  head  of  celery  if  large,  a  few  truffles  and  morels, 
two  if  small,  pounded  maoe  and  pe{^r,  add  plenty  of  water,  without 
quite  filling  the  saueepan,  boil  slowly  until  the  meat  has  become 
tender,  then  remove  it,  and  cut  the  meat  from  the  bone  into  square 
pieces,  break  the  bones  and  put  them  agiun  into  the  bog^,  let  it 
simmer  iot  feur  or  five  hours,  then  place  it  where  it  can  qniddy 
cool,  remove  the  fett  and  strain  the  soup;  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  Harvey's  sauce,  four  or  five 
glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  squeeze  a  whole  lemon  into  it; 
add  the  meat  of  the  head  and  the  pork  out  into  well-shaped  pieoes, 
oonclude  with  egg  balls,  or  feroe-ncat,  or  both,  warm  it  and  aerve; 
it  will  be  found  a  delicaous  soup. 


68. — MOCK  TURTLE   SOUP. 

Blanch  half  a  calf's  head  sufflciendy  to  draw  out  the  bones,  cut 
off  the  ear  and  the  tongue,  take  off  the  skin  of  the  tongue,  lay  all 
separate  until  cold,  and  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  it  to  your  veal 
or  second  stock ;  cut  the  meat  into  large  square  dice,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  your  already  prepared  stock,  and  stew  it  until  tender, 
strain  off  some  of  the  stock,  get  another  stewpan,  cut  about  one 
pound  of  lean  York  or  Westphalia  ham,  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  a 
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good  fa^ot  of  basil  and  knotted^maijoxam,  two  or  thine  blades  of 
znace,  six  or  seven  cloves,  two  bay4eaves,  four  (MnoD8»  the  paiings  of 
a  few  mushrooms,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  fry  them  for  some  time  a 
nice  light  brown,  dry  all  up  with  flour,  then  add  your  stock  you  have 
previously  strained  from  the  cut  pieces ;  if  too  thick  add  more  stock, 
let  all  boil  for  some  time,  keeping  it  stiixed  with  a  wooden  spoon; 
when  boiled  sufficient,  strain  it  through  a  tammy  or  tammy-sieve 
into  the  stewpan  that  has  the  cut  pieces  of  the  head,  boil  all  toge- 
ther ;  season  with  sugar,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  juice  of  lemon, 
and  white  wine ;  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  old  fashion,  by  having 
forcemeat  balls,  egg,  &g.,  refer  for  them  to  the  previous  receipt ;  add 
them  to  it  when  they  are  blanched.  I  only  put  hard-boiled  eggs,  and, 
if  I  have  any,  a  few  quenelles. 


59. — POTAGE   A  LA  EEINE. 

Take  three  or  four  roast  chickens,  cut  off  all  the  meat,  and  pound 
it  well  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rice,  previously  boiled  iii  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dilute  it  with  some  good  consomme,  and 
strain  it ;  then  add  sufficient  quantity  of  consomme  to  the  puree  to 
make  it  of  the  requisite  consistence,  put  the  bones  of  the  chickens 
into  the  above,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  small  fire  for  two  hours, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  time ;  pour  some  of  it  over 
the  bread  to  soak  it  as  usual;  just  before  serving  strain  the  whole 
through  a  fine  sieve. 


60.— A  FLATOTXBIN<3^  TO  MAKE  SOtJP  TASTE  LIKE  TURTLE. 

Pour  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  shalot  wine  into  the  same  quantity 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  basil  wine,  half 
that  quantity  of  musliroom  ketchup,  stir  in  about  half  a  tea  spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  add  half  an  ounce  of  thin  lemon  peel,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  citric  acid,  let  it  remain  for  a  week.  ,It  will  be  found, 
vrhen  added  to  soup,  to  give  the  flavour  of  turtle. 


PISH  SOTTPS. 

61, — STOCK  FOR  WHITE  OR  BROWN  FISH  SOUP. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  stock  will  not  keep  long,  three 
days  being  the  utmost.  Take  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  Englisk  eels, 
silver  eels  as  they  are  termed,  they  may  be  known  irora  the  Dutch 
by  the  white  silvery  appearance  of  the  belly;  cut  thein  in  pieces 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  cut  up  six  fresh  flounders 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  skate.  Place  them  in  the  pan  with 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  add  two  heads  of  celery,  three  parsley 
roots  cut  in  slices,  an  onion,  and  sweet  herbs;  season  with  pepper, 
salt^  and  mace.  The  onion  should  be  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a  little 
of  the  liquor  from  anj  potted  fi^h  will  izxqpiOTO  the  flKvonr,  but  must 
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not  be  added  until  just  pieyions  to  serving;  cover  dose  down  and 
eimmer  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  strain  off  for  use. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  brown  soup  is  that  the  fish 
must  be  first  fried  brown  in  butter. 

Fish  soups  may  be  most  numerous ;  there  is  scarcely  a  fish  which 
may  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  most  available  and  easiest 
made  are  those  which  are  composed  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish. 


62.— <:bay  fish  soup. 

To  three  quarts  of  good  white  stock,  add  fifty  cray  fish,  having 
first  picked  off  the  tails,  the  meat  from  the  head  and  shells,  and 
beat  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  it  will  become  of  the  consistency  of 
cream ;  boil  it  fifteen  minutes,  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  or  coarse 
cloth,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper:  the  colour  may  be 
heightened  by  lobster  spawn,  beat  up  with  the  meat  of  the  cray  fish, 
or  the  juice  of  beet-root. 


63. — EEL  soup. 

Take  any  number  of  pounds  of  eels  according  to  the  quantify 
required ;  add  two  thirds  water.  If  about  three  or  four  pounds  of 
eels  add  one  onion,  a  small  quantity  of  mace,  a  little  pepper  whole, 
sweet  herbs,  a  crust  of  the  top  side  of  bread,  cover  down  close;  stew 
till  the  fish  separates,  strain.  Toast  slices  of  bread  deep  brown  but 
not  to  bum,  cut  into  triangular  pieces  or  squares,  a  piece  of  carrot 
two  inches  long  cut  into  four  slices  lengthways,  put  into  a  tureen  with 
the  toast,  pour  the  soup  on,  boiling  cream  may  be  added  thickened 
with  a  little  flour,  but  it  should  be  rich  enough  without  it. 


**   64. — FISH  SOUP  HAONIFIQUE. 

Make  stock  of  skate,  flounders,  and  eels;  cut  some  handsome 
cutlets  from  a  turbot,  salmon,  or  cod ;  lay  them  aside.  Make  a 
marinade  composed  of  three  turnips,  the  like  number  of  carrots,  two 
onions,  and  half  a  clove  of  garlic,  the  flavour  of  the  last  is  alone 
desired ;  the  quantity,  therefore,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  communi- 
cate it,  and  no  more :  and  then,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fish 
proposed  to  be  cooked,  add  water,  and  one  third  wine,  squeezing  into 
it  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Stew  this  together  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold;  then  add  the  cutlets,  simmer  imtil  the 
liquor  is  one  third  reduced,  pour  in  the  stock  first  made,  thicken  it 
with  cream,  season  with  a  little  cayenne  and  salt;  serve  up  the 
cutlets  in  the  dish  with  the  soup. 


65.— HADDOCK  SOUP. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  with  a  pint  of  picked  shrimps,  the  meat  of  a 
haddock,  chop  a  handful  of  parsley  very  fine,  and  add  the  whole  of 
the  crumb  of  a  French  roll  which  has  been  steeped  in  cream ;  add 
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one  egg,  and  mix  well  together;  make  it  into  balls ;  stew  down  into 
broth  two  haddocks,  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  a  little  mace;  pulp 
through  a- sieve  the  meat  of  the  two  haddocks,  boil  up  with  parsley, 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  with  the  forcemeat  balls 
in  it. 


66. — LOBSTEB   SOUP. 

Extract  the  meat  from  the  shells  of  four  hen  lobsters,  which  have 
been  boiled :  put  the  spawn  aside,  beat  the  fins  and  small  claws  in,  a 
mortar;  then  place  both  in  a  saucepan,  with  two  quarts,  of  water, 
until  the  whole  goodness  of  the  flsh  has  been  drawn ;  then  strain  the 
liquor.  Beat  in  a  mortar  the  spawn,  a  lump  of  flour  and  butter ;  rub 
it  through  a  sieve  into  the  soup  previously  strained ;  simmer  without 
boiling,  that  the  colour  may  be  preserved,  ten  minutes ;  squeeze  in 
the  piece  of  a  lemon,  with  a  little  of  the  essence  of  anchovies. 

When  this  dish  is  sent  to  table  as  a  feature,  forcemeat  balls  are 
served  with  it ;  they  are  made  of  minced  lobster,  spawn,  crumb  of 
French  roll,  egg,  and  mace  pounded ;  roll  it  in  flour,  and  serve  in 
the  soup. 


67. — PUREE   OF  LOBSTER  SOUP. 

Get  two  large  hen  lobsters,  take  out  all  the  meat,  chop  and  pound 
it  fine,  six  anchovies  boned,  put  the  shells  in  some  second  stock  to 
boil  for  some  time,  strain  off  the  liquor  into  your  pounded  lobsters, 
boil  all  until  tender,  rub  all  through  a  tammy,^add  one  pint  of  cream; 
season  with  cayenne  pepper,  a  little  sugar,  and  salt,  and  lemon* 
juice. 

68. — MUSSEL  SOUP. 

Put  two  quarts  of  mussels  into  a  saucepan,  boil  them  until  they 
open,  take  the  mussel  from  the  shells,  separate  the  sea-weed  from 
them  carefully,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  lump  of  flour  and 
butter,  a  handful  of  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs,  add  three  pints  of  rich 
gravy ;  simmer  until  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  half;  serve  hot 
with  sippets. 

69. — OYSTER  SOUP. 

Beard  four  dozen  oysters,  preserve  the  liquor  in  opening  them, 
which  must  be  placed  with  the  beards  of  the  oysters  in  a  stewpan, 
slice  skate  or  sole  or  any  other  flsh,  small  fresh  water  flsh  will  serve 
excellently  well,  and  adding  them,  stew  for  Ave  or  six  hours ;  strain 
and  thicken  it,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  soy  or  any  flsh  sauce,  or  omit  it, 
to  taste.     Add  the  oysters,  and  when  they  are  warm  through,  serve. 


70.— OYSTER  SOUP. 

Get  four  flounders,  or  similar  portions  of  any  fish,  four  dozen  of 
large  oysters,  blanch  them  slightly,  take  off  the  beards  and  gristle, 
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put  the  beards  and  fish  into  some  of  your  best  white  stock,  boil  all 
together  for  several  hours,  add  four  anchovies  wartied,  strain  all  off  and 
thicken  it  with  floor  and  batter,  add  one  pint  of  cream,  put  in  yonr 
oysters  you  had  taken  care  of  the  last  thing,  just  boiling  them  up  in 
the  soup ;  having  passed  it  through  a  tammy,  season  it  with  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  small  piece  of  sugar. 


71. — SKATB   SODP. 

This  is  made  of  stock  as  just  described,  save  that  the  proportion 
of  skate  should  be  increased.  Add  an  ounce  of  vermicelli  to  the 
soup  which  must  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  V/hen  ready  to  serve,  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of  eggs  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  add  it  to 
the  soup ;  heat  a  French  roll  through,  soak  it  in  the  soup  when  the 
vermicelli  is  added,  and  serve  with  it 


72.— •BHOIH,  FISH* 

Set  water  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
broth  to  be  made,  put  in  the  roots  of  parsley,  parsnip,  and  whole 
onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  sorrel,  and 
butter ;  let  the  whole  be  well  seasoned ;  then  put  in  the  bones  and 
carcases  of  the  fish,  the  flesh  of  which  you  have  used  for  &rce8,  also 
the  trinea,  the  tails  of  cray-fish  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  four  or  five 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  onions ;  let  these  be  weU  seasoned  and 
boiled,  then  strained  through  a  sieve,  put  it  back  into  the  kettle,  and 
keep  it  hot  to  simmer  your  soups  and  boil  your  fish. 

78. — QUENELLE   SOUPS   OF  ALL   KINDS. 

The  quenelles  must  be  added  after  b^ng  boiled,  at  the  last,  to  your 
soup. 


74. — ^MILK  SOUP. 

Put  into  a  quart  of  milk  two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  two 
bay  leaves,  and  a  little  cinnamon;  boil  it,  pour  it  into  a  dish  in  which 
you  have  previously  laid  some  sippets  of  toasted  bread :  simmer  over 
a  charcoal  fire  when  the  bread  is  soft ;  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten  with  a  little  milk ;  put  it  in  tiie  soup,  mix  well  all  together, 
and  serve  up. 


TSaETASLE  SOUPS, 

75. — ^VEGETABLE  SOUP. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  making  this  soup,  the  variations 
depending  upon  the  omission  or  addition  of  certain  vegetables,  and 
in  the  mode  of  serving  the  soup  with  them  or  without  thank  The 
foUowing  is  as  simple  and  as  palatable  as  any. 
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Collect  whatever  vegetables  are  in  season,  take  eqtial  quantities, 
tonupe,  carrots,  cabbage,  Epinach,  celeiy,  parsley,  onion,  a  little 
mint,  &c.,  add  plenty  of  herbs,  cut  them  fine,  put  them  into  tfae 
Btewpan,  in  which  has  preriously  been  placed  some  oil ;  stew  gently 
until  the  v^tablea  become  tender,  then  add  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water ;  stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  serve. 

Some  cooks  advocate  the  introduction  of  peas,  green  or  white,  to 
this  soup :  where  they  are  used,  they  must  be  boiled  until  tender  in 
very  little  water,  then  mashed  into  a  very  loose  paste;  the  vegetables 
having  been  scalded  are  then  added,  and  two  hours  will  sMfice  for 
stewing,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Be  careful  that  it  does  not  burn  while  cooking,  or  the  whole  is 
spoiled. 

76. ARTICHOKE    (CALLED  PALESHMK)   SOUP. 

About  six  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokesi,  pared  and  cat  into 
small  pieces,  ttiree  turnips,  a  head  of  white  celery,  put  sufficient  good 
white  st<ick  to  cover  the  artichokes,  let  it  boil  until  quite  tender,  then 
rub  all  through  a  tammy;  if  too  thick,  thin  it  with  good  sweet  milk; 
boil  all  together,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  season  with  sagti,  salt, 
and  cayenne  pepper. 

Send  tqnn  a  napkin  some  nice  fried  bread,  cut  in  small  dice,  hot. 


■S  SODP  WITH  GREEN  PEAS. 

Make  a  soup  of  roots,  and  when  strained,  boil  a  pint  of  green  peas 
in  the  liquor.  Choose  some  middling  sized  asparagus,  cut  them  in 
pieces  about  three  inches  loi^,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  and 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water;  drain  them  and  tie  them  in  small 
bunches,  spht  the  tops  and  boil  them  with  the  peas.  When  done, 
make  a  pur4e  of  them  and  mix  it  with  the  root  soup,  and  garnish 
with  the  asparagus.  Good  meat  broth  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
root  soup. 

78. — SODP  DE  l'aspbrge. 
Cut  into  thin  slices  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  lay  them  in  the  bottom 
of  a  stewpan,  cut  into  lumps  six  pounds  of  lean  beef  and  roll  it  well 
in  fli  close,  shake  occasionally  until  the  gravy  is  all 

draw  pint  of  old  ale  and  two  quarts  of  water,  dirow 

in  Bc  uid  a  spoonfril  of  salt,  stew  gently  for  an  hoiur, 

Bkini  an  hour  has  elapsed  strain  off  the  soup,  then 

put  h,  two  cabbage  lettuces,  the  leaves  of  whit« 

beet,  _  )wdered  sweet  aroma  and  sorrel,  boil  them, 

then  put  in  the  tops  o'f  asparagus  cut  small,  when  they  are  tender  the 
Boup  IB  done,  serve  up  hot  mth  a  French  roll  in  the  middle. 

79. — ASPAHXtrns  sonp  (clear). 
Blanch  two  hundred  tops  of  asparagus  and  boil  them  in  a  good 
gnvy,  Hm  with  sippets  (^  bread  jtwt  haideaed  by  the  fixe. 
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80.— CABBAGE   SOUP. 

'  Gut  your  cabbage  into  four  parts,  then  let  them  be  partly  boUed, 
squeeze  them  dry  and  place  them  in  a  large  brass  pan  or  dish,  so  that 
there  may  be  room  betwixt  each  piece  of  cabbage  to  take  up  soup 
with  a  large  spoon,  then  let  them  boil  with  as  much  gravy  or  stock 
as  will  cover  diem ;  let  them  stew  for  two  hours  before  dinner,  then 
put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  handful  of  flour  into  a 
saucepan,  set  it  over  a  fire  and,  keeping  it  stirred,  add  two  onions 
minced  and  stir  it  again,  then  add  a  quart  of  veal  gravy,  boil  it  a 
little  and  pour  it  all  over  the  cabbage.  If  you  choose  you  may  force 
pigeons  with  good  force-meat  made  of  veal ;  fry  them,  and  then  stew 
them  with  the  cabbage,  putting  in  with  them  a  little  bacon  stuck 
with  cloves,  when  it  has  stewed  away  take  off  the  fat,  soak  bread  in 
your  dish  with  gravy  or  stock,  place  your  fowl  in  the  middle  and  the 
cabbage  all  round,  garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  bacon  and  a  little 
cabbage  between  each  slice. 


81. — CABBAGE   SOUP. 

Take  four  or  six  pounds  of  beef,  boil  vnth  it  some  black  pepper 
whole  for  three  hours,  cut  three  or  four  cabbages  in  quarters,  boil 
them  until  they  are  quite  tender,  turn  them  into  a  dish,  and  serve 
all  together. 


82. — CARROT   SOUP. 

Take  a  proportionate  number  of  carrots  to  the  quantity  of  soup  to 
be  made,  if  a  small  quantity  six  will  suffice ;  they  should  be  large 
and  of  a  rich  colour,  cut  them  after  being  thoroughly  scraped  into 
thin  slices,  stew  them  in  some  rich  stock,  say  two  quarts,  until  they 
are  tender  through,  then  force  them  through  a  sieve  or  tammy 
with  a  wooden  spoon  until  a  red  pulp  is  deposited,  re-boil  it  with  the 
stock  until  it  is  rich  and  thick,  season  with  grated  white  sugar, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt. 


83. — SOUP  A  LA  CRECI,  OB  CARROT  SOUP. 

Cut  half  a  pound  of  lean  ham  in  dice,  three  onions,  four  turnips, 
twelve  carrots,  the  outer  side  red  only,  a  head  of  celery,  a  feiggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  six  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  and  half  a 
pound  of  salt  butter;  fry  all  well  down  in  a  stew-pan  until  they  get  a 
little  brown,  then  add  some  second  stock,  and  stew  until  all  the  roots 
are  quite  tender,  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy  sieve  or  tammy  cloth 
vnth  two  long  spoons;  if  very  thick,  add  more  stock.  Season  with 
cayenne  and  black  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  good  bit  of  sugar ;  send 
up  on  a  napkin  some  nice  fried  bread  cut  in  small  dice,  and  not 
greasy. 


84.— soup   CRECI. 

Cut  four  onions  in  slices,  grate  the  same  number  of  caftots,  cut  up 
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three  lettuces,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  chervil ;  laj  them  in  a 
stewpan,  add  a  piece  of  butter,  a  pint  of  lintels,  and  last  of  all  one 
pint  of  broth,  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  fill  up  with  good  white  stock, 
in  which  a  little  rice  has  been  boiled,  boil  for  an  hour,  take  the 
crumbs  of  two  French  rolls,  soak  them  in  the  stock,  rub  the  whole 
through  a  tammy  with  wooden  spoons,  serve  in  a  soup  tureen  when 
about  the  thickness  of  pea  soup. 


85.— CELERY  SOUP, 

Stew  fine  white  celeiy  cut  in  small  slips  in  gravy,  then  boil  it  in 
good  gravy. 


86. — ^HEBB    SOUP, 

Slice  three  large  but  young  cucumbers,  a  handful  of  spring  onions, 
and  six  lettuces,  cut  the  last  small.  Put  into  a  stewpan  eight  ounces 
of  butter,  and  with  it  the  above  vegetables ;  when  the  butter  has 
melted,  cover,  and  let  it  stand  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  Add  as  much  stock  as  may  be  required  for  the  quantity  of 
soup  intended  to  be  served,  let  it  be  boihng  and  simmer  for  an  hour, 
thicken  vdth  flour  and  butter,  or  three  table  spoonfuls  of  cream.  If 
required  to  be  coloured  use  spinach  juice. 


I    87. — HOTCH    POTCH. 

Put  a  pint  of  peas  into  a  quart  of  water,  boil  them  until  they  are 
so  tender  as  easily  to  be  pulped  through  a  sieve.  Take  of  the  leanest 
end  of  a  loin  of  mutton  three  pounds,  cut  it  into  chops,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  gallon  of  water,  four  carrots,  four  turnips  cut  in  small 
pieces,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  imtil  all  the  vegetables  are 
quite  tender,  put  in  iSie  pulped  peas  a  head  of  celery  and  an  onion 
^ced,  boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  serve. 


88. — ITALIENNE. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  a  spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  half  a  spoonful 
of  shalots,  the  same  of  mushroom  ;  shred  fine  half  a  bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  an  ounce  of  butter;  boil  this  till  no  moisture  remains, 
then  put  two  ladlefuls  of  velout^,  and  one  of  consomm^,  set  to  boil, 
take  care  to  skim  off  all  the  &t ;  when  you  find  it  about  the  consistence 
of  clear  broth,  take  it  from  the  fire,  put  it  into  another  vessel,  and 
keep  it  hot,  as  in  bain  marie. 


89. — SOUP  A  l'italienne. 

Gut  celery,  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  in  long  shreds,  boil  them 
until  they  are  tender,  put  them  into  some  clear  gravy  soup,  with 
brown  thickening,  boil  it,  and  when  enough,  put  in  sippets  of  lightly 
toasted  bread,  a  glass  of  port  wine ;  toafit  a  French  roll  whole,  and 
serve  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  tureen. 
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In  the  season  maj  be  aidded  Frendi  betas,  sonrel,  button  onions, 
asparagus  tops,  and  gieen  peas. 

00. — SOUP  JVhUEXKK. 

Is  similar  to  sante,  only  add  spinach  and  lettuce,  or  any  rogetable 
that  may  be  in  season. 


91. — SCOTCH   LEEK  SOUP. 

Take  a  dozen  leeks,  simmer  them  in  two  quarts  of  the  liquor  in 
which  a  leg  of  mutton  has  been  bofled.  Mix  one  tea-spoonful  of 
oatmeal  in  cold  water  until  it  is  yeiy  smooth,  thicken  the  soup  with. 
it,  season  and  serve. 


02. — OMIOK  80UP« 

In  two  quarts  of  weak  mutton  broth  slice  two  turnips  and  as  many 
carrots,  strain  it.  Fry  six  onions  cut  in  slices,  when  nicely  biowned 
add  them  to  the  broth ;  simmer  three  hours ;  skim  and  serve. 


93. SOUP   OF  SPANISH    ONIONS. 

Put  in  a  stewpan  with  four  Spanish  onions,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a  head  of  celery,  a  large  turnip,  a  quart  of  white  gravy,  and  stew  until 
ihe  onions  are  quite  tender,  add  another  quart  of  gravy  and  strain. 
Pulp  the  vegetables,  return  them  to  the  soup,  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
Keep  constantly  stirring,  immediately  nrevioua  to  serving  thicken 
with  rice  flour  worked  in  butter. 


94. — ^PEA   SOUP. 

Boil  to  a  pulp  two  quarts  of  peas,  strain  them,  place  in  a  stewpan 
four  ounces  of  butter,  add  two  anchovies,  a  table-spoonful  of  pounded 
pepper,  twice  that  quantity  of  salt,  a  small  handful  of  paisley  and 
mint,  a  little  beet-root  and  spinach,  stew  until  tender.  Add  pulped 
peas  until  the  soup  is  of  the  required  consistency,  throw  in  a  spoonful 
s>{  loaf  sugar,  boil  up  and  serve. 

05. — ^ANOTHEB  WAT. 

Wash  in  clean  water,  cold,  a  quart  of  split  peas,  drain  them*  tie 
them  up  in  a  white  cloth,  boil  them  half  an  hoar  in  soft  water  sufficient 
to  cover  them,  tiien  take  them  out,  and  having  placed  them  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  three  quarts  of  water  in  which  salt  meat  has  been  boiled,  if  too 
salt  moderate  it  with  fresh  water,  but  do  not  let  it  exceed  three  quarts, 
then  put  in  the  following  loots,  two  whole  onions,  a  head  of  celeiy 
cut  in  small  pieces,  a  sprig  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  carrot  Simmer 
gently  until  the  peas  are  very  tender,  stir  it  occasioBally  to  prevent 
burning.  When  the  peas  are  sufficiently  soft,  pulp  them  tJffough  a 
seive,  mix  them  with  the  soup,  and  season  with  black  pepper.  Toast 
bread,  cut  it  into  squares,  and  serve  with  the  soup,  as  wdl  as  a  di^ 
of  dried  pounded  mint. 


•-^^■^^^"1 
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The  stock  for  this  soup  may  be  made  of  the  bones  of  any  salted 
meat.  A  ham  bone  boiled  Tvdth  the  soup  is  veiy  serviceable  if  the 
liquor  of  salt  meat  is  not  to  be  had. 


96. — GREEN   PEA   SOUP. 

Cut  down  in  thin  pieces  two  heads  of  celery,  a  good  piece  of  mint, 
two  carrots,  two  turnips,  twelve  green  onions,  a  littie  parsley,  and 
two  quarts  of  peas,  two  lettuces,  a  handful  of  spinach,  sweat  all 
down  with  two  quarts  of  good  second  stock,  let  stew  until  tender, 
then  rub  all  through  a  tammy ;  have  a  few  young  peas,  boiled  green, 
strained  off  and  put  in  your  tureen ;  if  not  a  good  green,  add  some 
green  colouring  from  sfonach  juice  to  it  the  last  thing  before 
serving  up ;  season  with  a  good  bit  of  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Send  up  fried  bread  cut  in  dice,  as  before. 


97. — GREEN  PEA  SOUP. 

Cut  Up  three  Cos  lettuces,  pare  and  slice  three  cucumbers,  add  a 
pint  of  yoimg  peas,  a  sprig  of  mint,  an  onion,  and  a  little  parsley ; 
put  all  together  in  a  saucepan,  add  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  stew 
for  half  an  hour,  pour  on  them  a  quart  of  thin  gravy,  stew  two  hours, 
thicken  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 


98. — DRIED    GREEN  PEA   SOUP. 

Put  three  pints  of  split  green  peas  in  some  soft  water  with  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  simmer  until  they  are  soft  enough  to 
pulp  through  a  colander,  then  add  boiling  water  to  make  the  soup, 
put  in  a  lettuce,  and  colour  with  spinach  juice.  Keep  it  simmering 
unto,  it  is  ready  for  use,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  season  with 
pepjper  and  salt  and  one  tea-spoonfiil  of  sugar. 

Take  out  the  lettuce  before  sending  to  table,  and  send  up  some 
young  green  peas  in  its  place.  They  must  be  boiled  until  tender 
before  putting  in  the  soup,  and  should  be  added  only  just  before 
serving. 


99. — CLEAR   PEA   SOUP. 

Boil  iu  two  quarts  of  gravy  a  quart  of  young  peas,  add  a  lettuce  cut 
fine,  and  a  small  sprig  of  mint. 


100. — PEPPER  POT. 

Put  in  a  stewpan  three  quarts  of  water,  to  this  add  celery,  turnips, 
carrots,  lettuces,  cut  small,  add  the  bones  of  cold  roast  meat  of  any 
description,  half  a  poimd  of  bacon,  the  same  weight  of  salted  pork ; 
Btew  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender,  taking  care  to  skim  when  it  first 
boik. 

Boil  half  a  peck  of  spinach  and  rub  it  through  a  colander,  t^e 
the  bones  out  of  the  soup  and  add  the  spinach,  with  it  the  meat  of  a 
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lobster  or  crab  minced,  season  with  plenty  of  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt  to  taste. 

Saet  dumplings  may  be  boiled  widi  it,  or  a  fowl,  bat  this  is  matter 
of  taste.  Mutton  or  beef  may  be  substituted  for  bacon  or  pork,  this 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  understood  that  a  pepper  pot  is  presumed 
to  consist  of  an  equal  proportion  of  fleshy  fish,  fowl,  and  regetables.  \ 


101. — POTATO   SOUP. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  three  pints  of  white  stock,  take  six  large 
potatoes,  boil  them  until  they  are  nearly  done,  they  must  be  mealy, 
cut  them  in  slices  until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  with  an  onion  boiled  soft  enough  for  the  same  purpose.  Thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  season  with  white  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt. 
To  add  to  the  flavour  cream  should  be  added,  half  a  tea-cupful 
previous  to  serving,  but  must  not  be  permitted  to  boil  after  adding. 


102. — RICE   SOUP. 

Steep  some  fine  rice  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  say  four  ounces, 
then  boil  it,  add  three  quarts  of  gravy,  add  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  a 
little  salt,  and  boil  five  minutes. 


103. — saut6  soup. 

Cut  carrots,  and  turnips,  and  onions,  and  celery,  as  straws,  about 
one  inch  long,  quite  thin ;  the  carrots  you  will  trim,  using  only  the 
red  part,  the  yellow  that  is  left  use  for  your  stock  pot ;  cut  your 
onions  in  quarters,  then  cut  them  the  size  endways,  blanch  them  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  strain  them  on  the  back  of  a  hair  sieve  to  drain, 
then  add  them  to  the  quantity  of  soup  required,  allowing  half  a  pint 
to  each  person;  therefore,  as  you  must  so  reduce  it  to  have  the  flavour 
of  your  vegetables,  allow  a  pint  more,  reducing  it  to  the  quantity  you 
require ;  season  it  with  lump  sugar,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ;  be 
sure  and  not  go  to  the  extreme. 


104.— SOUP   MAIZE. 

Melt  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  four  heads  of  celeiy, 
the  outside  stalks,  if  well  cleaned,  will  be  of  service;  slice  five  onions 
and  throw  in  with  twenty  or  tUrty  sprigs  of  spinach,  cut  up  four 
turnips,  and  add  sweet  herbs  and  parsley ;  simmer  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  pour  in  five  pints  of  water,  stew  for  half  an  hour,  serve 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 


106. — SPBIMG  SOUP. 

As  saut6 ;  the  same  roots  cut  differently,  and  add,  if  to  be  had, 
spinach,  cabbage-lettuce,  a  veiy  little  sorrel,  as  it  turns  acid  on  the 
stomach,  all  cut  rather  small,  tarragon,  chervil,  green  aspan^^, 
young  peas,  cucumbers;  cut  the  asparagus  about  one  inch  long,  cut 
the  tarragon  and  chervil  a  little,  and  a  few  French  beans  cut,  use 
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your  consomm^  stock  as  before,  boiling  all  your  green  parts  particularly 
green  in  water  a  few  minutes,  leaving  them  to  be  sufficiently  done  in 
your  stock ;  if  you  have  a  cauliflower  boiled,  pick  a  few  small  pieces 
and  put  in  the  soup-tureen ;  the  boiling  soup  when  poured  in  will 
make  it  hot ;  season  as  .before. 


106.-^— SPRING  SOUP 

Is  made  as  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  lettuce  and  chervil,  and 
instead  of  cutting  the  vegetables  in  shreds  cut  tlieid  in  dice. 

107.— SOtJP  SORREL. — A  SUMMER  SOUP. 

Take  a  good  quantity  of  sorrel,  and  mix  with  it  the  top  leaves  of 
beet-root;  boil  them  thoroughly,  press  them  enough  to  extract  all  the 
water,  and  chop  them  imtil  they  are  almost  a  paste;  when  they  are 
quite  cold,  add  the  coldest  spring  water  attainable,  and  mix  until 
rather  thicker  than  cream ;  cut  in  thin  slices  two  cucumbers  steeped 
in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  a  little  cayenne ;  boil 'three  eggs  hard, 
and  cut  them  in  very  small  pieces :  now,  having  chopped  tiie  green 
ends  of  young  onions  small,  and  added  to  the  paste,  pour  over  cream 
to  your  taste,  and  then  add  the  sliced  cucumber  and  boiled  egg;  serve 
up  garnished  with  clean  white  pieces  of  ice. 


108. — TOMATA   SOUP. 

SHce  two  onions  and  fry  them  in  butter  until  brown,  remove  them 
and  fry  two  dozen  tomatoes  just  sufficient  to  heat  them  through,  then 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  ydth  their  gravy  and  the  onions,  add  a^head  of 
celeiy  and  a  carrot  sliced,  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour,  add  three  pints 
of  gravy,  stew  an  hour  and  a  half,  pulp  the  whole  of  the  vegetables 
through  a  sieve,  season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  serve 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread  cut  in  shapes. 

• 

109.— TURNIP   SOUP. 

This  soup  should  be  made  the  day  before  required.  Stew  a 
knuckle  of  veal  with  an  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little  mace,  in  six 
quarts  of  water ;  cover  down  close  and  stew  gently  five  or  six  hours, 
let  it  be  put  in  a  cool  place.  Before  warming  remove  the  fat  and 
sediment,  slice  six  turnips  into  small  pieces,  stew  them  in  the  gravy 
until  tender,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  flour,  and  butter,  season  with 
white  pepper.  ' 


110. — pur6e  of  turnip  soup. 

Get  a  bunch  of  turnips,  pare  them  and  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  one 
head  of  white  celery,  one  onion,  fill  up  your  stewpan  with  good  second 
white  stock,  boil  them  imtil  quite  tender,  then  pass  it  all  through  a 
tammy  by  rubbing  it  with  wooden  spoons,  or  a  tammy  sieve,  season 
with  sugar,  cayenne,  and  salt.  Send  up  fried  bread,  as  for  former 
soups ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cream  the  last  thing. 


CHAPTER  m. 

HEATS. 


OBSKBTAIIONa  ON   ME4TS. 

How  to  choose,  and  the  best  parts  to  choose  of  meata,  are  given 
under  their  appropriate  heads;  we  Kill  come  at  once,  therefore,  to  the 
process  of  cooking  when  they  have  been  chosen. 

If  the  meat  has  to  he  roasted,  a  clear  fire  is  indiapensable ;  and 
the  fire  should  also  be  maintained  at  one  uniform  heat  by  the  addi- 
tion of  coal,  oaij  in  small  quantities.  If  the  joint  is  luge,  it  should 
he  commenced  as  far  from  the  fiie  as  the  apparatus  will  pennit,  and 
as  it  pn^resses  gradually  be  moved  nearer  the  fire  until  done,  this  will 
ensure,  in  large  and  thick  joints,  the  heart  of  the  meat  being  properly 
done,  while  it  prevents  the  outer  parts  fi'om  being  cooked  to  a  chip. 
A  small  joint  should  have  a  brisk  fire,  should  be  well  basted,  aa 
also  lat^ger  joints ;  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dredged  with 
0our  when  three  parts  cooked,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  tiis 
must  not  be  left  until  the  meat  is  just  cooked,  for  the  fire  is  apt  to 
catch  the  flour,  and  give  it  a  most  disagreeable  flavour. 

There  are  a  varie^  of  opinions  respecting  the  washing  of  meat 
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previous  to  roasting*  Many  old  and  expeneneed  cooks  declaxB 
that  it  destroys  the  flavour  of  meat.  ProfessoiB  of  the  art,  however, 
hold  a  contrary  opinion.  I  am  not  disposed,  from  my  experience  to 
differ  so  essentially  from  them  as  to  advise  meat  to  be  roasted  with- 
out  this  operation,  but  should  advise  that  the  meat  be  not  suffered 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  water,  unless  frost-bitten,  and  then  it  should 
soak  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  cooking. 

The  time  necessary  for  cooking  a  joint  must  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  wei^t  of  the  joint  to  be  roasted ;  experience  gives  not 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  to  each  pound  of  meat;  where  the  quantity 
is  very  large  an  extra  two  or  three  minutes  must  be  given,  but  so 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  fire,  and  the  attention  directed 
to  the  joint  while  cooking,  that  the  judgment  must  be  exercised ; 
although  the  above  calculation  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  giving 
time  for  any  drawback  which  may  occur. 

In  boiling  meat,  as  much  attention  must  be  paid  as  in  any  other 
process ;  if  the  joint  be  permitted  to  boil  too  rapidly,  the  cook  may 
be  satisfied  the  meat  will  go  to  table  as  hard  as  it  could  be  wished  to 
be  tender ;  if  while  cooking  it  should  be  allowed  to  stop  boiling,  it 
will  prove  underdone  when  cut,  even  though  more  than  the  usual 
time  be  allowed  for  it  to  be  cooked.  The  meat  generally  is  better 
for  being  soaked  a  short  time,  and  then  wrapping  it  in  a  doth  well 
floured,  if  fresh ;  if  salt,  the  water  should  be  kept  free  from  scum  as 
fast  as  it  appears.  All  joints  to  be  boiled  should  be  put  into  cold 
water  and  heated  gradually,  and  nothing  boiled  with  it  save  a  dump* 
ling,  or  if  beef,  carrots  or  parsnips. 

ROAST  MEATS. 

In  every  case  where  meat  is  washed  before  roasting,  it  should  be 
well  dried  before  it  is  put  down  to  the  fire,  which  must  be  kept  clear, 
banked  up  to  the  height  it  is  intended  to  keep  it,  and  kept  at  that 
height  until  the  meat  is  sufiBiciently  cooked ;  remember  the  regula- 
tion of  gradually  advancing  the  meat  nearer  to  the  fire  whUe  it  is 
cooking,  baste  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  or  salt  and  water  first,  but 
as  soon  as  the  fat  begins  to  fall  from  the  meat,  put  down  a  clean  dish 
and  then  baste  with  the  dripping  as  it  falls ;  the  meat  should  not  be 
sprinkled  with  salt  until  nearly  cooked,  or  too  much  gravy  will  be 
produced.  Preserve  the  dripping ;  pour  it  from  the  dwh  into  some 
boiling  water,  leave  it  to  cool.  When  cold  it  will  be  hard,  white,  and 
all  the  impurities  will  be  deposited  at  the  bottom.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  joint  cannot  be  sent  to  table  as  soon  as  cooked;  in 
such  case  place  it  on  a  dish  upon  a  fish  kettle  of  boiling  water ;  place 
over  it  a  dish  cover,  and  spread  over  all  a  doth ;  the  meat  will  thus 
be  kept  as  hot  as  if  placed  before  a  fire,  but  wiU  not  be  dried,  nor 

will  the  gravy  be  evaporated. 

■^1  ■III  I  ■  I  ■  I 

BOILING. 

The  learned  in  ihe  art  of  boiling  recommend  different  times  for 
the  oompledon  of  the  procesSj  seme  allowing  ^te^n  minutes  to  each 
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pound,  others  twenty.    All  the  best  authorities  agree  in  this,  that 
the  longer  the  boiling  the  more  perfect  the  operation. 

When  taken  from  the  pot  the  meat  must  be  mped ;  some  use  a 
dean  cloth,  but  the  best  way  is  to  haye  a  sponge  previously  dipped 
in  warm  water,  and  wrung  dry ;  this  is  also  more  convenient.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  the  meat  stand,  but  send  it  to  table  as  quick  as 
possible,  or  it  will  darken  and  become  hard.  Boiled  meat,  as  well 
as  roast,  cannot  be  served  too  hot 

The  operation  of  boiling  is  generally  treated  as  a  department  that 
requires  no  art  at  all.  Hence  it  is  that  a  leg  of  mutton  is  called 
spoiled  when  boiled,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  bad  management  of 
the  pot. 

Hard  water  is  improper  to  boil  meat  in,  and  where  soft  water  is 
to  be  procured,  should  not  be  thought  of ;  as  a  cook  cannot  do  justice 
to  her  skill,  if  she  is  ever  so  attentive. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  among  the  best  judges  that  the  meat 
should  be  put  in  cold  water,  and  not  in  hot,  unless  for  a  special 
purpose,  as  that  renders  it  dark  and  hard ;  cooks  should  be  careful 
how  they  manage  the  form  of  certain  meat  for  the  pot,  by  skewering 
or  tying  it,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  all  parts ;  for  where  one  part 
is  thick,  and  the  other  thin,  the  latter  would  be  overdone  before  the 
thicker  parts  are  acted  upon  by  the  boiling  water.  All  meats  are 
best  cooked  by  boiling  gently,  as  fast  boiling  spoils  the  meat  and 
does  it  no  quicker.  Salted  meats  should  most  particularly  be  slowly 
boiled — in  fact  it  should  scarcely  simmer;  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  water  should  cover  the  meat,  consequently  the  dimensions  of  the 
pot  should  be  suited  to  the  bulk  of  the  joint. 

Large  joints,  as  rumps  and  rounds  of  beef,  should  be  boiled  in  a 
copper.  It  is  less  difficult  to  regulate  the  heat  of  a  copper  fire  than 
that  of  a  kitchen  range.  Meat,  before  boiling  or  roasting,  should  be 
washed,  as  all  meat  is  improved  in  colour  by  soaking.  For  roasting, 
it  should  be  wiped  before  it  is  put  in  the  oven  or  on  the  spit ;  it  is 
impossible  to  boil  properly  without  skimming  the  pot  The  instant 
the  pot  boils,  it  should  be  skimmed  and  followed  up  as  the  scum 
rises. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  remarks  apply  to  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  advantages  the 
numerous  improvements  in  cooking  apparatus  present. 
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The  cook  must  prepare  her  fire  in  due  time.  When  ready,  it 
should  be  clear  and  bright,  so  clear  from  black  coal  and  smoke  that 
the  chop  or  steak  may  come  from  the  gridiron  without  blemish  or  taint 
of  sulphur  or  smoke.  The  best  fuel  for  a  broil  is  composed  of  charcoal 
and  coke,  as  little  smoke  is  emitted  from  either,  even  on  commencing 
the  fire,  and  when  well  ignited,  it  is  entirely  free  from  it ;  coke  added  to 
a  brisk  coal  fire,  also  bums  bright,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  operation, 
though  with  care  a  proper  fire  may  be  made  of  good  sea  coal.  There  is 
this  amongst  other  disadvantages,  in  cutting  too  thick  a  steak,  the  out^ 
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side  is  likely  to  be  scorched  to  homy  hardness  before  the  interior  is 
'  half  cooked ;  hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misery  of  those  "who  have 
not  large  mouths,  the  disappointed  epicure  must  either  wait  until  it  is 
put  again  on  the  gridiron,  or  instead  of  eating  it  rare,  be  constrained 
to  eat  it  raw.  No  gridiron  should  be  used  but  those  with  fluted  bars, 
which,  forming  channels,  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  which  otherwise 
falls  into  the  fire,  and  scorches  the  steak^  is  drawn  off  into  a  gutter 
at  the  bottom,  the  gridiron  should  be  tiioroughly  heated,  and  the 
bars  rubbed  with  beef  or  mutton  suet  previously  to  putting  on  the 
steak,  to  prevent  its  being  marked  by,  or  adhering  to,  the  bars.  A 
close  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  steak  to  watch  the  moment  for 
turning  it,  which  is  repeatedly  done  during  the  process;  broiling 
tongs  of  convenient  size  should  be  used,  ydth  which,  by  a  little  prac- 
tice, the  steak  may  be  turned  with  ease  and  despatch;  the  cook 
must  have  her  dish  thoroughly  heated  to  receive  the  broil  when  done, 
and  the  cover  hot  to  place  upon  it  instantly.  Even  when  she  has 
accomplished  her  task,  if  the  servant  who  is  to  take  it  to  table  loiters 
on  the  way,  the  steak  will  have  lost  its  zest.  A  steak  or  chop 
should  be  briskly  cooked,  speedily  conveyed  to  table,  and  served  with 
despatch. 

Ill . ROAST  BEEF. 

There  exists  a  variety  of  tastes  and  opinions  respecting  the  most 
profitable,  as  well  as  the  choicest,  parts  of.  beef,  but  many  of  them 
are  choice  and  profitable  too  if  cooked  with  skill ;  the  primest  parts 
are  roasted,  except  the  round,  which  should  be  boiled;  the  ribs  make 
the  finest  roasting  joint. 

Where  a  small  quantity  is  required,  it  is  better  for  the  bones  to  be 
cut  out  and  the  meat  rolled;  this  should  be  done  by  the  butcher,  who 
will  not  only  cut  cleaner,  but  skewer  the  parts  into  a  fillet  with 
more  firmness  and  neatness  than  the  cook,  who  is  not  expected  to  be 
as  expert  with  the  knife  and  skewer  as  the  butcher.  The  tops  of  the 
ribs  are  frequently  cut  off  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  pounds;  this 
piece,  thou^  occasionally  roasted,  should  be  salted;  it  is  then  not 
unlike  in  flavour  to  the  brisket. 

In  roasting  the  ribs,  or  any  piece  of  beef,  the  precautions  men- 
tioned respecting  placing  it  too  near  the  fire  must  be  observed,  and 
where  there  is  much  fat,  and  it  is  desired  to  preserve  it  from  being 
cooked  before  the  lean,  it  may  be  covered  with  clean  white  paper 
skewered  over  it ;  when  it  is  nearly  done  the  paper  should  be  removed, 
a  little  flour  dredged  over  it^  and  a  rich  frothy  appearance  will  be 
obtained.  The  joint  should  be  served  up  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables ;  the  dish  should  be  garnished  round  the  edge  with  horse- 
radOuah  scraped  into  thin  curls.  This  receipt  will  suffice  for  all  the 
other  roasting  parts  of  beef. 

lis. — TO  OOLLAB  BEEF. 

Choose  the  thinnest  end  of  the  flank  of  beef,  it  must  not  be  too  fat 
or  too  lean,  the  weight  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  let  it  hang 
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in  ft  eool  place  twenty^foor  lioiin,  when  the  skin  appean  moiBt,  rob 
in  some  ooane  brown  augar,  and  in  fortj-eight  houura  alterwarda  yon 
may  plaee  it  in  a  pan  in  whidi  there  ia  a  brine,  made  of  three  quarters 
of  a  poond  of  sah  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  extract  of  saltpetre,  mb  It 
.well  with  the  brine  for  a  week,  take  out  the  bones,  the  gristle,  and 
the  inner  skin. 

Mako  a  seasoning  of  sweet  herbs,  pazslej,  sage,  pepper,  gronnd 
BpioB,  and  salt,  coyer  the  beef  well  with  it,  roll  it  in  a  cloth,  and  tie 
firmly  and  securely  with  broad  tape ;  boil  it  six  hours,  but  bdl 
gently,  take  it  out,  and  while  hot,  and  without  disturbing  the  Datsten- 
ings,  place  upon  it  a  weight,  that  when  cold  and  unrolled  it  may 
retain  its  shi^. 

lis.— TO  COOK  THE  INSIDE  OF  A  SIELOIK. 

Take  out  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  in  one  piece,  put  it  into  a  stew- 

'  pan,  and  snfficient  good  gravy  to  coTer  it,  season  with  mixed  spice, 

*  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  a  spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup :  more  of 

the  latter  may  be  added,  if  the  quantity  made  should  require  it  to 

^&vonr;  serre  with  pickled  gherkins  cut  small. 


114. — ^ANOTHER   WAT. 

Cut  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  into  pieces,  dredge  it  with  flour,  put 
it  into  a  frying-pan  in  which  some  butter  is  boSing;  when  it  is 
browned,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  some  brown  gravy,  highly 
seasoned,  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  and  serve. 


115.--ANOTHSB  WAY. 

Gut  it  in  strips,  as  for  collops,  flatten  it^  floor,  and  fry  in  butter, 
k.j  in  the  centre  of  a  hot  dish  a  mound  of  spinach,  widi  peached 
eggs  on  the  top,  lay  the  beef  round  the  sinnaeh. 


1 1 6.^>FILLET  OF  BEEF — ^BOASTED. 

If  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  the  butcher's  aid  mBj 
be  obtained  to  cut  the  fillet  which  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  sir- 
loin, it  maybe  larded  or  roasted  plain;  for  high  dinners  it  is  larded; 
baste  with  fresh  butter.  It  must  be  a  large  Ellet  which  takes  longer 
than  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  serve  with  tomato  sauce,  ganiuib 
with  horse  radish,  unless  served  with  currant  jelly,  then  serve  as 
with  venison  or  hare. 


117.— FlIXET  OF  BEEF. 

Take  ribs  c^  beef,  hang  as  many  days  as  ribs,  bone  it,  zo&  it, 
sprinkle  well  with  salt  after  boning,  and  roast  it. 


118. — FILLET  OF  BEEF  A  LA  KARIKADE. 

Take  the  under  side  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  keep  the  fat  on  one  iide, 
trim  it  and  lard  it,  and  lay  it  into  a  deep  and  long  dish ;  cut  in 
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thin  slices  carrots,  tamips,  onions,  and  celeiy,  a  sprig  or  two  of 
parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  cloves,  and  whole 
pepper,  two*  tearcupfiils  of  vin^pr,.  and  ooe  of  cold  watexvand  one  of 
port  wine,  let  it  lie  a  da;^  or  two,  bsstbg  it  fire^^idj  with  Hari 
Hquor  on  the  top ;  then  braise  it  as  yoa  woold  the  fonaer  amx  a  9km 
fire,  smd  a  little  (m  the  eover;  stew  uatil  tender. 


119. — FILLET,  OR  ROUND  OF  BEEF — SPICED. 

Get  the  ribs  of  beef.  Have  ready  pounded  and  sifted,  some  cloves, 
mace,  allspice,  pepper,  a  few  coriander  seeds,  a  little  saltpetre,  and 
Bay  salt ;  mix  alt  well  together,  rob  your  beef  well,  then  tie  it  ti^btly 
np  into  a  good  romid  fillet;  let  it  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  then  put  it  inttf 
the  oven  to  set  the  meat,  then*  place  it  in  a  stewpoa  w^-  a  little 
second  stock ;  put  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpaa,  armI  hall  m 
pint  of  port  wine,  stew  it  about  two  hours  according  to-  the  fise,  make 
A  ▼ery  good  sauce,  reduce  the  liiquor,  and  take  o&  all*  the  fat,  natiS 
.  sufficient  to  make  the  sauce,  which  yotx  will  add  to  some  good  oodey» 
with  some  chopped  dressed  mushrooms ;  season  wiith  cayenne  pepfier 
and  salt ;  if  approved  of,  add  some  hot  pickles  of  different  coloon*; 
the  last  thing  in  lAie  sauce.    Add  a  dust  of  st^ar  ta  yemr  sawse* 


1'20^.— SOKD  BE   B<BUF  EH  lOlXOUBSE. 

Bone  a  rib  of  beef,  skewer  the  meat  as  a  fillet  of  veal,  picMe  it^ 
five  days  in  a  brine  composed  of  conHBon  salt,  saltpetre,  bay  salt,  and 
coarse  sugar ;  put  it  iiite-  hot  watec  but  not  boiling  water,  let  it 
simmer  but  not  boil,  if  cig^t  or  nine  pounds  it  will  take  two  hours 
and  longer  in  proportion  to  the  weight. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  skewer  does  not  shape  ft  sufficiently  like  a* 
round  of  heef^  bind  it  with  tape,  this  will  perhaps  be  proved  the  best' 
methc^  to  proceed  with  at  first.  • 


I^l.'--il  8A%r  ROCmD  OF  BEST. 

Use  the  spice  as  for  the  fillet  of  beef,  bat  salt  as^usm^  for  a  reund 
of  heel  Let  it  Be  for  a  week,  f^equendV  nibbing  it ;  heil  it  in  a 
cloth ;  s^d  up  earrots,  and  tamips,.  and  suet  dumplings,  and  a  httie 
gravy  from  what  it  was  boiled  in,  adding  a  little  consomm^,  or  it  will' 
be.  too  salt.     Young  cabbages  in  a  dish,  send  up.  ^ 


122. — BEEF    OLIVES. 

Cut  into  slices  about  half  an  io^h  in  thiekness,  tlie  underdone  part 
of  cold  boiled,.. or, roast  beef,  cut  an  eschalot  up  finely,  mix  it  with 
fiiome  crumbs  of  bread,  powdered  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  cover  the. 
slices  of  meat  with  them,  then  roU,  and  secure  tiiem  with  a  skewer, 
then  put  th^ni»  inta  a  stewpati,  cover  them  with  the  gravy  from  the- 
beef  mixed  with  water,  stew  gently,  when  tender  they  are  done 
enough,  serve  them  with  beef  gravy. 

f2 
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123 — BUMP  OF  BEEF. 

Take  out  the  large  bone  of  a  jmmp  of  beef^  take  your  largest 
larding  pin^  or  the  point  of  your  steel  will  do,  cut  some  pieces  of 
bacon  four  inches  long  according  to  the  size  of  your  beef  a  square, 
withdraw  your  steel  and  introduce  the  cut  bacon  in  the  holes  of  the 
lean  part  of  the  beef  in  seyeral  places,  then  tie  up  the  beef  as  the 
brisket,  and  proceed  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  dish. 


124. STEWED  BUMP  OF  BEEF. 

Half  roast  the  beef:  then  place  it  in  the  stewpan,  add  three 
pints  or  two  quarts  of  water,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  joint, 
two  wine-glasses  of  vinegar,  three  of  red  wine,  more  if  expense  be 
not  considered,  a  bottle  not  being  too  much ;  cider  i^  sometimes  used, 
but  the  meat  may  be  stewed  without  it,  add  three  spoonfuls  of  walnut 
ketchup,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a  shalot,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  cover  the  stewpan  close 
down,  stew  gently  for  two  hours,  or  three  if  the  rump  of  beef  is  taige, 
take  it  up  and  place  it  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  keep- 
ing it  hot  in  the  manner  previously  prescribed ;  remove  the  scum 
from  the  gravy  in  which  it  has  been  stewed,  and  strain  it ;  add  half 
a  pint  of  mushrooms,  three  table-spoonfiils  of  port  wine,  a  spoonful 
of  Harvey*s  sauce,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  pour  over  the  beef, 
garnish  with  pickles,  forcemeat  balls,  and  horseradish.  . 


125.— hunter's  BEEF. 

Hang  for  three  days  a  round  of  beef  of  twenty  pounds,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  rub  it  with  brine,  composed  of  three  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  twelve  ounces  of  salt,  a  spoonful  of  allspice,  one  of  black 
pepper,  an  ounce  of  coarse  brown  sugar ;  before  it  is  rubbed  with  this 
mixture  it  must  be  boned,  and  it  must  be  rubbed  well  every  day, 
turning  for  a  fortnight.  Whien  it  is  to  be  dressed  put  it  into  a 
fitewpan,  pour  in  a  pint  of  water,  shred  a  quantity  of  mutton  suet, 
cover  the  meat  with  it,  lay  over  it  a  thick  crust,  attaching  it  round 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  tie  over  securely  with  paper,  and  bake  for  six 
hours  in  an  oven  moderately  heated  ;  tJtke  away  the  paper  and  crust, 
chop  some  parsley  very  fine,  sprinkle  it  over  the  beef,  and  serve  it 
cold. 

It  will  keep  some  time ;  the  gravy  will  make  a  good  flavouring  for 
soups. 


126, — SPICED    BEEF. 

A  joint  from  the  round,  rump,  or  flank,  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
is  the  usual  weight  of  the  piece  intended  to  be  thus  dressed.  Make 
a  mixture  of  the  following  ingredients,  and  let  them  be  well  amal- 
gamated ;  pound  finely  as  much  mace  as  will  qmte  fill  a  tea-spoon, 
grind  a  nutmeg  to  powder,  and  add  it,  also  two  spoonfuls  of  cloves, 
one  fourth  of  fliat  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  half  a  pound  of 
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coarse  brown  sugar ;  rub  the  beef  well  with,  this  mixture  for  three 
days,  turning  it  each  day  once ;  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
salt,  and  then  continue  rubbing  well  each  day,  for  ten  days  more ;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  dip  it  into  some  cold  clear  spring  water, 
twice  or  thrice,  secure  it  into  a  handsome  shape,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  quart  of  good  beef  broth,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  skim  as  the 
scum  rises,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  put  in  three  carrots  cut  in  slices^ 
a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little  parsley,  and  an  onion ;  stew  gentlj 
four  hoursr 

If  it  is  intended  to  serve  this  dish  cold,  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  but  take  the  precaution  to- 
put  the  meat  into  a  clean  pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  it. 


127. — A  PICKLE   FOR  BEEF. 

''   To  one  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  common  salt, 
one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar^  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  be  particular  while  boiling  to  remove  every 
particle  of  scum  while  rising,  that  it  may  be  as  clear  as  possible,  let 
it  be  cold  when  poured  upon  the  beef.     If  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
pickle  last  for  a  very  long  time,  add  a  gallon  of  spring  water  to  the 
above  quantity,  which  should,  if  for  keeping,  be  also  spring  water, 
add  three  oimces  of  saltpetre,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  coarse  brown  sugar.     Whatever  joints  are  put  into  this 
pickle,  they  should  be  kept  closely  covered  down.     Prepare  thus  the 
beef  for  pickling,  keep  it  as  long  as  you  can  without  taint,  spread  over 
it  coarse  sugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  days  to  drain.     Hub  the 
beef  thoroughly  with  the  pickle,  and  let  it  remain  in  it  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  days»  according  to  its  size  and  quantity,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beef  may  be  pickled  together,  indeed  the  closer 
it  is  packed  the  better,  so  that  it  is  covered  with  the  pickle  and  kept 
tightly  down  ;  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pickle,  lay  some  sticks 
across  the  pan  and  let  them  drip  into  it,  when  as  much  has  fallen 
from  them  as  will,  wipe  them  dry,  and  they  may  either  be  cooked  at 
once  or  dried;  if  the  latter  be  determined  upon,  after  having  well 
dried  them  smoke  eight  hours  over  burnt  sawdust  and  damp  straw.,  or 
sew  them  in  a  cloth  and  send  them  to  the  baker,  and  let  them  hang 
seven  or  eight  days.     Do  not,  as  in  the  other  receipt,  boil  the  pickle 
before  using  the  first  time,  l>ut  after  it  has  been  once  used,  and  every 
succeeding  time,  observing  that  it  must  be  kept  skimmed,  and  each 
time  of  boiling  add  a  quart  of  water  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  salt. 
This  pickle  wiU  answer  equally  well  for  hams  or  tonguesi 


128. — HUNG   BEEF, 

Take  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  the  flank  of  beef,  throw  over  it 
a  handful  of  salt ;  let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Make  a  brine  of 
one  pound  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre ;  let  them  be  quite  dry,  and 
pound  them  to  a  fine  powder  before  using,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bay  salt  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.    If  it  is  intended  to  make 
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the  beef  red,  add  three  graiiis  of  cochiueal ;  rub  the  beef  irith  thi» 
'  brine  for  a  week,  and  then  turn  it ;  let  it  remaui  two  days,  and  then 
'  rub  in  again  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  then  let  it  drain  from  ihe 
<  piokle.  Send  it  to  tiie  baker's  to  be  smoked.  When  wanted  for 
^df^essiBg,  put  it  into  eold  water  more  than  enough  to  cover  it,  hoSL 

^dnallj  nntH  enough,  and  put  it  imder  a  heavy  wei^t  whfle  hot. 

It  maj  be  served  with  carrots  and  greens,  or,  if  for  gndng,  choose  a 

lean  piece,  pot  it  in  boifing  water;  keep  it  boiling  rapidly;  four 

pounds  will  take  an  hour. 

129. — BEEF  HUNG. 

The  best  piece  is  the  uavel  piece,  it  must  be  huug  up  in  a  cellar 
imtil  it  is  a  little  damp,  but  not  loug  enough  to  change,  take  it  dowa 
and  wash  it  well  in  brown  sugar  and  water,  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  cut  it 
in  two  or  three  pieces,  take  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  two  pounds 
of  bay  salt  dried  and  pounded  small,  six  ounces  of  saltpetre  dried  and 
beat  fine,  rub  it  well  into  the  beef,  then  rub  common  salt  over  it  as 
much  as  will  make  it  salt  enou^,  let  it  lie  together  ten  days,  chang- 
ing the  pieces  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  hang  it  where  it  may  have 
the  wajrmth  of  the  fire,  but  not  too  near ;  whni  it  is  dressed  boil  it 
in  hay  and  pump  water  until  tender;  it  will  keep  two  or  three 
inontha,  when  mouldy  dip  it  in  water. 

130. DUTCH  HUNG  BEEF. 

Rub  a  lean  piece  of  beef  about  twelve  pounds  with  treacle,  and  turn 
it  frequently,  in  three  days  wipe  it  diy,  salt  it  with  a  pouud  of  salt 
and  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  line  powder,  rub  well  in,  turning  every 
day  for  fourteen  days,  roll  it  as  tightly  as  you  can  in  a  coarse  cloth, 
lay  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  hang  it  to  dry  in  the  smoke  from  wood, 
reversing  it  every  day,  boil  in  spring  water,  press  it  wMle  hot  and 
grate  or  rice  it  to  fancy. 


131. — RUMP   STEAK   STEWED. 

.  Gut  a  Steak  about  an  inch  thick  with  a  good  bit  of  iat,  fry  it  over 
a  brisk  fire,  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  the  gravy,  a  lUtle  good  stock* 
a  little' port  wine,  and  some  chopped  mushrooms,  stew  gently;  when 
tender  put  into  it  some  good  brown  sauce,  sliake  it  gently  About; 
dish  it,  and  put  scraped. or  grated  horse-radish  on  the  top ;  if  £01 
o^wteis  or  jSMshsooms,  see  those  sauces ;  season  with  salt,  cajmme 
pepper,  and  sugar. 

132. RUMP   STEAK   PLAIN    BROILED. 

Cut  your  steak  not  so  thick  as  for  the  former;  have  ready  a  good 
dear  tfire,  put  your  gridiron  to  get  quite  hot,  then  put  en  the  steak  at 
full  kngtk,  fre^ently  sfcirriBg  it  with  yowr  steak  tongs,  a  few  mtzmtes 
according  to  taste  wiU  do  it,  place  it  on  yonr  dis^h,  put  a  good  diee  ci 
butt^  imbbed  all  4»ver  k,  and  now  pepper  and  salt  it.  Horae-radbh 
oaa  the  top  of  it,  and  frequendir  sauces.^ 
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133.: — n&Kb'  bTKAXS— -BBOILED. 

Be  particular  thai  die  fire  is  clear ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  t& 
broil  a  steak  OT«r  a  dull,  smoky,  or  flaring  firo ;  see  that  the  gndiron 
is  clean,  and  the  bars  rubbed  with  suet  preparatoiy  to  laying  on  the 
steak ;  when  they  are  browned  turn  them,  do  not  be  afraid  of  doing 
this  often,  as  this  is  the  best  plan  to  preserve  the  gravy.  When  they 
are  done  rub  them  over  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
them,  sprinkle  the  shalot  or  onion  cut  very  small,  and  send  them'  to 
table  with  oyster  sauce,  a  dish  of  nicely  cooked  greens,  and  vreVt 
boiled  potatoes,  they  are  frequently  and  pleasantly  garnished  widt 
scraped  horseradish. 


134. — BEEF   STEAKS   ROLLED  AND    BOASTED. 

Cut  handsome  steaks  from  the  rump,  and  if  not  sufficiently  texider 
let  them  ^be  weU  beaten,  make  a  rich  stuffing  of  equal  parts  of  ham* 
and  veal  well  peppered,  stew  it  for  a  short  time,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  bread  steeped  in  milk,  4i  lump  of  butter,  and  the  yolk  of 
two  or  three  eggs ;  spread  this  forcemeat  over  the  steaks,  roll  them 
up  and  tie  them  tightly,  roast  them  before  a  clear  fire.  They  will 
occupy  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half  roJEtstiog ; 
baste  well  with  butter  while  roasting,  and  serve  with  brown  gravy. 


135. STEWED  BEEF  STEAKS. 

Stew  the  steaks  in  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onionr 
stuck  with  cloves — say  three,  an  anchovy,  and  a  lump  of  butter  soaked 
in  flour,  pour  over  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Stew  with  the 
pan  covered  down,  until  the  steaks  are  tender,  but  not  too  much  so ; 
then  place  them  in  a  fryingpan  with  enough  of  fresh  butter,  hissing 
hot,  to  cover  them,  fry  diem  brown,  pour  off  the  fat,  and  in  its  place 
pour  into  the  pan  die  gravy  in  which  the  steaks  were  stewed  ;  when 
the  gravy  is  thoroughly  heated,  and  is  of  a  rich  consistency,  place 
the  steaks  in  a  hot  dish,  pour  the  saiice  over  them.  The  steaks 
should  be  large,  the  finest  from  the  rump,  and  have  a  due  proportion 
of  fet  with  them. 


136. — BEEF  STEAKS A  LA  FRAN9AISE. 

Take  a  fine  steak  and  dip  it  into  cold  spring  water,  let  it  drain  a 
few  minutes,  lay  it  in  a  dish  and  pour  over  it  sufficient  clarified  but- 
ter hot,  and  cover  it ;  let  it  remain  twelve  hours,  then  remove  the 
butter,  and  roll  the  steak  with  the  rolling-pin  a  dozen  times  rather 
hardly,  let  it  lie  in  front  of  a  clear  fire  ten  minutes,  turning  it  once 
or  twice,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan,  with  water  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  let  it  fry  naotil  it  browns. 

.  Mince  some  parsley  ver^  fine,  chop  an  eschalot  as  fine  as  can  be, 
and  season  them  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  a  litde  white  pepper,  woric 
them  widi  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  the  steak  is  l^rown  take 
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it  from  the  pan,  rob  it  well  widi  the  mixture  on  both  sides,  and  le* 
tarn  it  to  the  pan  until  enough;  dish  it,  thicken  the  gravy  in  the  pan 
ivith  a  litde  batter  rolled  in  floar  if  it  requires  it,  and  pour  it  over 
the  steak  and  serve. 


187. — ^BEEF  STEAKS — X  LA  PABISIENNE. 

Cut  thin  steaks  from  the  finest  and  tenderest  part  of  the  rump, 
sprinkle  pounded  salt,  a  little  cayenne,  and  white  pepper  combined, 
oyer  them,  lay  them  in  a  pan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  cut  in 
pieces ;  work  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  as  much  parsley  minced  exceedingly  fine  as  would  lie  on  a 
shilling,  roll  it,  and  cut  in  large  dice,  lay  it  in  a  dish,  squeeze  the 
half  of  a  lemon  oyer  the  batter,  and  when  the  steaks  are  done  lay 
them  upon  the  butter ;  haye  ready  a  quantity  of  raw  peeled  potatoes, 
cut  in  diin  slices,  and  washed-  in  milk  and  water  ready,  fry  them  in 
the  butter  and  gravy  left  by  the  steak,  and  lay  them  round  the  dish, 
they  will  be  done  when  they  are  a  rich  brown. 

138. — ^PALATES  OF  BEEF. 

Four  white  skinned  palates,  if  for  a  white  dish  lay  them  all  night 
in  salt  and  water,  wash  them  well,  put  them  on  to  scald,  take  off  all 
the  skin,  then  pat  them  into  your  stock  pot,  let  them  boil  several 
hours  until  so  tender  that  you  can  pass  a  straw  through  them,  then 
take  them  up  and  lay  them  flat  on  a  large  dish  separate,  placing 
another  on  the  top  of  them  with  a  weight  to  keep  them  flat :  if  to  be 
dressed  whole  turn  the  sides  smooth,  spread  each  with  quenelle  or 
forcemeat,  roll  them  up  and  tie  them,  it  will  take  six  for  this  dish ; 
steam  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  up  and  glaze  them 
well,  and  take  off  the  string;  if  for  a  turban  or  timbales,  cut  them  out 
with  a  plain  round  cutter,  either  using  two  small  moulds  or  one  large, 
proceed  with  those  two  as  you  would  for  the  timbale  of  macaroni, 
leaving  out  the  cheese  and  any  other  layer,  introduce  slices  of  truffles 
all  round,  and  then  palates,  then  mushrooms  until  your  mould  is  full, 
put  a  layer  of  quenelle  on  the  top,  paper  it  on  the  top  with  buttered 
paper,  steam  as  other  timbales ;  haricot  roots,  truffles,  mushrooms, 
tomato,  piquant,  any  of  these  will  do  for  sauces,  or  Italienne ;  glaze 
the  tops  when  turned  out. 

139. ^BEEF  PALATES. 

Take  as  many  as  required,  let  them  simmer  until  they  peel,  put 
them  in  a  rich  gravy,  stew  until  very  tender,  season  with  cayenne, 
salt,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup, — serve. 


140. — ^BEEF  KIDNEY,   BOONON  DE   B<EUF  SUPBKBE.— FBIED. 

Bemove  all  the  fat  and  the  skin  from  the  kidney,  and  cut  it  in 
slices  moderately  thin.  Mix  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  cayenne  pepper.     Sprinkle  over  them  this  seasoning,  and 
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also  parsley,  and  eschalot  chopped  veiy  fine.  Fiy  them  over  a  quick 
fire  until  brown  on  both  sides,  pour  into  a  cup  of  good  gravy  a  glass 
of  Madeira,  and  -when  the  slices  of  the  kidney  are  browned,  pour  it 
into  the  pan  gradually ;  just  as  it  boils  throw  in  a  spoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  nut.  Have  ready  a  dish, 
garnished  with  fried  bread  cut  in  dice;  pour  the  whole  into  it. 


141 . — ^BEEF   KIDNEYS. — STEWED. 

Procure  a  couple  of  very  fine  beef  kidneys,  cut  them  in  slices,  and 
lay  them  in  a  stewpan ;  put  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  cut  into 
very  thin  slices  four  large  onions ;  add  them,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season  well.  Stew  them  about  an  hour ;  add  a 
cupful  of  rich  gravy  to  that  extracted  from  the  kidney.  Stew  five 
minutes,  strain  it,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter^  give 
it  a  boil  up.     Serve  with  the  gravy  in  the  dish. 


142. — BEEF  CAKE. 

Choose  lean  beef,  it  should  also  be  very  tender,  if  a  pound  put  six 
ounces  of  beef  suet,  mince  finely  and  season  with  cloves,  mace,  and 
salt,  in  fine  powder,  put  the  largest  proportion  of  salt  and  least  of 
mace,  add  half  the  quantity  of  the  latter  of  cayenne,  cut  into  thin 
slices  a  pound  of  bacon,  and  lay  them  all  round  the  inside  but  not  at 
the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  put  in  the  meat  pressing  it  closely  down, 
cover  it  with  the  remaining  slices  of  bacon,  lay  a  plate  over  it  face 
downwards,  and  upon  it  something  heavy  to  keep  it  from  shifting.  If 
there  be  three  pounds  of  beef  bake  two  hours  and  a  half,  remove  the 
bacon  and  serve  with  a  little  rich  gravy.  Tliese  cakes  may  be  made 
of  mutton,  or  veal,  or  venison. 


143.*— BEEF  X  LA   BRAISE. 

Take  two  or  three  ribs  of  beef,  cut  away  only  the  fleshy  part  that 
is  next  the  chine,  and  take  away  all  the  fat ;  lard  it  with  pretty  good 
size  of  lardings  of  bacon  seasoned  with  spices,  sweet  herbs,  parsley, 
young  onions,  a  small  quantity  o£  mushrooms  and  truffles  shred  very 
small ;  having  larded  the  beef  tie  it  into  a  neat  form  with  packthread 
and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  having  previously  lined  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  over  them  lay  slices  of  lean 
beef  about  an  inch  thick  beaten  well  and  seasoned  with  spice,  sweet 
herbs,  onion,  lemon  peel,  bay  leaves,  salt,  and  pepper,  then  put  in 
your  beef,  laying  the  fleshy  side  downwards,  that  it  may  take  the 
better  relish  of  the  seasoning,  then  season  the  upper  part  as  you  did 
the  lower,  and  lay  over  it  slices  of  beef,  and  over  them  slices  of  bacon 
as  you  did  at  the  bottom,  then  cover  the  stewpan  and  close  it  well  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  cover  with  paste,  then  put  fire  on  the  cover  of 
your  stewpan  as  well  as  under ;  when  the  beef  is  sufficiently  stewed 
take  it  up  and  let  it  drain  a  little,  then  lay  it  on  a  dish  and  poorthe 
following  ragout  upon  it. 
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Wbile  your  beef  is  stewing  Hiake  «  ragout  u  li>Uowfi : — take  ^eal 
sweaibreads,  liven  of  caponB,  mashrooms,  truffles,  lops  of  asfMngua* 
and  boCtonu  of  artiflhokes,  toss  these  up  wilh  some  melted  baoon, 
meosten  it  with  good  gravy*  sod  thicken  it  with  cullis  made  ef  vesl, 
9»d  gammon,  and  bacon. 

144.^-BE£F  HEART. 

■ 

Wash  it  veiy  carefully,  stuff  it  the  same  as  you  would  a  hare,  roast 
er  bake  it,  and  serve  with  a  rich  gravy  and  curxaut  jelly  sauce,  hash 
with  the  same  and  port  wine* 

145  ....BEEF  HEABT  BOASTED. 

Wash  thoroughly,  stuff  with  forcemeat,  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  it 
is  possible  with  currant  jelly  sance,  it  will  take  about  forty  minutes 
roasting,  but  this  depends  upon  the  fire. 

146. — ^BEEF   HEART. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  well  cooked,  and  the  skin  removed.  Wipe  it 
daily  with  a  clean  cloth,  stuff  it  with  veal  stuffing ;  roast  two  hours 
and  a  quarter.  Make  a  brown  gravy,  as  for  hare ;  and  serve  widi 
the  gravy  and  currant  jelly. 

The  most  pleasant  way  to  the  palate  of  dressing  this  dbh,  is  to 
roast  the  heart  for  rather  less  than  two  hours,  let  it  get  cold,  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  jug  it  the  same  as  hare. 

147. — BEEF   COLLOPS. 

Any  part  of  beef  which  is  tender  will  serve  to  make  coUops ;  cut 
the  beef  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long,  beat  them  flat,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  fry  them  in  butter,  lay  them  in  a  stewpau,  cover  them 
with  brown  gravy,  put  in  half  an  eschalot  minced  fine,  a  lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  fiour,  to  thicken  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  stew 
without  suffering  it  to  boil ;  serve  with  pickles,  or  squeeze  in  half  a 
lemon,  according  to  taste ;  serve  in  a  tureen«  and  serve  hot 


148. BEEF  COLLOPS. ^MINCED  AU  KATUBEL. 

Take  of  the  tenderest  part  of  lean  beef,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces, 
tlie  quantity  in  fact  must  be  regulated  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
dressed,  whether  it  be  to  place  before  an  invalid,  or  to  swell  the  number 
of  dishes  introduced,  without  adding  much  to  the  expense. 

Mince  the  beef,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
to  draw  the  gravy,  let  it  simmer  slowly,  and  keep  it  stirring,  otherwise 
it  wiU  lump ;  let  it  stew  very  slowly  ten  minutes,  add  a  little  gravy, 
stew  five  minutes  more,  and  serve  while  very  hot. 


149.— ^AYOUBT  BCIEF  COJJjDBat, — COMMON   BECEIPT. 

Pnt  into  a  fitewpan,  two  ouoces  of  butt«r  kneaded  in  thtee  pazti 
of  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  when  it  melts  add  a  taUe^apoonfal  44 


lioh  liit)^Ti  gi'avy,  -cbop  «om€  paralej  veiy  fine,  and  also  a  few  sweet 
berbs,  sprinkle  them  into  the  mehing  butter  as  it  browns ;  wben  it  is 
of  a  good  gold  colour,  add  jourminced  beef,  and  keep  it etiniDg  until 
it  is  thoroughly  heated  through,  add  a  teaeupiiil  of  gravy,  and  stew 
•eight  iBinutes,  ttien  add  a  little  ketchup,  or  a  little  Oluli  yinegar,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

The  favourite  method  in  Scotland  is  to  mince  the  beef,  season 
it  highly,  put  it  undressed  into  jars,  cover  the  top  with  clarified 
butter,  to  cook  it  they  put  into  the  pau  the  batter  which  oovared  it, 
throrw  in  some  onions  in  thin  slices,  and  fry  them ;  when  iHrowmDg 
^dd  half  a  oup£ul  of  water,  and  then  the  minoed  meat;  stew  a  few 
mintUes.  aad  serve. 


150. — BEEF  A  LA  KODK. 

There  are  several  methods  of  making  tbis  disb;  the  baifib  erro 
neously  termed  alamode  beef,  sold  at  eating-houses,  is  a  very  different 
dish  to  the  true  beef  a  la  mode.     The  following  is  called  the  **  old 
Bath"  receipt. 

Take  a  quantity  of  tlie  buttock,  or  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  the 
clod,  or  where  expense  is  not  an  object  the  rump  of  beef  as  lean  as 
possible ;  cut  away  the  fat  if  diere  is  any,  make  a  mixed  powder  of 
cloves,  about  twenty  or  thirty,  the  same  quantity  of  mace,  with  half 
lUd  ouBoe  of  aUsfnce,  savoury,  parsley,  a  handful  of  thynie,  kaotted 
marjoram,  and  all  other  sweet  herbs  cho{^d  v«ry  fine ;  max  them  in 
a  glass  of  viiiegaar.  Take  some  fat  baeon,  out  it  into  alices  as  long  aa 
the  beef  is  iJbick,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  roll  it 
well  m  the  powd^ed  spice  tand  iierbs,  make  incisions  of  the 
re^iukite  depth,  and  insert  the  bacon  in  the  beef,  which  may  be 
rubbed  well  over  widi  what  remains  ^  the  powdered  spice,  4&c.,  in 
the  vjufigar ;  then  dredge  flouf  over  the  bet^,  place  it  in  a  baking 
idiah  with  a  lump  of  but^r  voUed  in  flour,  witb  a  pint  of  water ;  bake 
it  in  the  ovei;,  straisL  the  gravy,  and  serve  with  pickles  on  the  top ;  if 
after  being  larded  it  should,  instead  of  being  baked,  be  put  into  tbe 
stevpau,  add  to  it  as  mudi  water  as  will  cover  it,  four  onions  chopped 
fine,  half  a  dozen  doves  of  gaiiic,  as  many  bay  kavos,  a  few  cham« 
pignon8«  half  a  pint  of  ale,  a«  much  port  wine,  add  wbite  pepper, 
fttyenne  pepper,  and  salt,  a  tearspoonful  of  pyroligi^eous  acid; 
strew  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  fine  bread  rasfttogs  over  it,  <G0ver  down 
<Ao^  tokd  stew  six  or  ei^t  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  tiie  beef ; 
wlien  it  has  stewad  sufficiently,  take  out  the  beef,  keep  it  hot  over 
boiling  water,  atrain  the  gravy,  remoi«  the  fat,  champignons,  ^ ; 
ImmI  up  again,  seaaon  to  palate,  pour  the  gmvy  over  tlie  beef  and  semi 
to  table. 

This  is  aocnetimes  preferred  odd,  in  which  case  Berv€  it  cul  m 
slices,  with  the  gravy  which  will  be  a  jelly. 

151.— BEItV  A  LA  MODE. AHOmlEA'WAY. 

Take  a  romp,  or  piece  of  beef,  bone  it,  beat  it  well,  and  lard  it  with 
&t  bacon ;  ^Sbxsi  pot  it  into  a  -stewpan  wi1li«ome  rissd  of  baoon,  a  calfir 
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foot,  an  onion,  a  carrot,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  bay  leaf,  thjme,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  some  doves,  salt,  and  pepper ;  pour  over  the  whole  a 
glass  of  water,  let  it  stew  over  a  slow  fire  for  six  hours  at  least.  A 
clean  cloth  should  be  placed  over  the  stewpan  before  the  lid  is  put 
on  which  must  be  closed ;  when  it  is  done  strain  the  gravy  through  a 
sieve ;  clear  off  the  fat  and  serve. 


152.— BEEF  A  LA  MODE. — ^ANOTHEB  WAT. 

Take  some  of  the  round  of  beef,  cut  it  five  or  six  inches  thick,  cut 
some  fat  bacon  into  long  bits,  take  an  equal  quantity  of  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  widi  double  the  quantity  of  salt  if  wanted,  mix 
them  together,  dip  the  bacon  in  vinegar,  garlic  vinegar  if  agreeable, 
then  into  the  spice,  lard  the  beef  with  a  larding  pin  veiy  thick  and 
even ;  put  the  meat  into  a  pot  just  big  enough  to  hold  it  with  a  gill 
of  vinegar,  two  large  onions,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a  pint  of 
red  wine,  some  lemon  peel,  cover  it  down  veiy  close,  and  put  a  wet 
cloth  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  to  prevent  the  steam  evaporating ; 
when  it  is  half  done  turn  it,  and  cover  it  up  dose  and  do  it  over  a 
slow  fire  or  a  stove ;  it  wiU  take  five  hours  doing,  truffles  and  morels 
may  be  added. 

153. — ox  TAILS. 

Have  them  properly  jointed  by  the  butcher ;  it  saves  time,  and 
experience  enables  the  butcher  to  do  the  task  more  neatly  than  the 
cook.  They  should  be  separated  at  each  joint,  until  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  approached,  and  then  two  or  three  joints  may  be  the  length 
allowed.  Three  or  four  tails  may  be  cooked ;  that,  however,  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  quantity  required.  We  give  the  propor- 
tions for  three  tails.  Cover  them  with  water  after  laying  them  in  the 
saucepan,  clear  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  a  little 
salt,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  half  that  quantity  of 
cayenne,  eight  or  ten  cloves  stuck  in  two  small  onions,  two  large  or 
four  small  carrots,  and  a  good  sized  bunch  of  parsley.  Let  it  boil 
very  gently,  until  the  meat  is  tender,  they  will  take  three  hours ; 
strain  the  gravy  from  the  meat,  thicken  it,  and  serve  up  with  the 
tails  in  a  tureen.  When  the  gravy  has  been  thickened,  the  vegetables 
may  be  returned  to  it  or  not,  according  to  taste,  and  it  may  be  sent 
to  table  poured  over  the  tails,  or  in  a  separate  tureen. 

Ox-tails  are  broiled,  but  as  in  any  mode  of  dressing  them  they 
require  much  cooking,  they  must  &rst  be  stewed.  They  are  not 
divided  in  this  mode  of  dressing,  but  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
whole,  stewed  in  sufficient  gravy  to  cover  them  until  tender, 
then  coated  with  yolk  of  egg,  or  fresh  butter  powdered  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  broiled  upon  a  gridiron,  served  inunediately  they  are 
browned. 


164, — ^HABICOT  OF   ox  TAILS, 

Joint  the  tails  and  choose  those  of  a  size;  in  the  country  you  must 
use  the  large  end  fuxd  smaller  in  the  dish,     Blanch  them  for  a  few 
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minutes,  take  them  np,  return  them  in  a  clean  steiiv'pan,  cover  them 
indth  second  stock,  add  a  small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  slice  of 
lean  ham,  a  blade  of  mace,  four  cloves ;  when  tender  take  them  up 
and  thicken  the  liquor,  put  a  little  brown  sauce  to  it,  have  ready  cut 
in  a  shape  carrots,  turnips,  twelve  button  onions,  the  middle  of  a 
head  of  celery  cut  one  inch  long,  a  green  gherkin  or  cucumber,  cut 
as  for  cutlet  sauce  six  mushrooms ;  after  you  have  prepared  the 
vegetables  add  them  to  your  sauce  which  you  have  previously  passed 
through  a  tammy ;  boil  all  for  ten  minutes,  season  with  sugar,  and 
salt,  and  pepper ;  glaze  the  tails. 

,   155. — BRISKET  OF  BEEF — STEWED* 

Take  any  quantity  of  brisket  of  beef  required,  say  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  cover  it  with  water,  stew  till  tender,  bone  the  beef  and  skim 
off  the  fat,  strain  the  gravy,  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  flavour  with 
spice  tied  in  a  bag.  Have  boiled  vegetables  ready ;  cut  them  into 
squares,  and  garnish  the  beef  from  the  gravy  round  it,  and  serve.  ^ 


156. RUMP  OF  BEEF  EN  MATELOTTE. 

Cut  the  beef  in  pieces,  half  boU  them,  put  them  into  some  beef 
broth  or  thin  stock  unseasoned  and  boiU  when  half  done  stir  some 
butter  and  flour  moistened  with  the  broth  in  a  stewpan  over  the  Are 
until  brown,  put  the  beef  into  the  pan  with  a  dozen  onions  previously 
parboiled,  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  bay  leaf,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs» 
parsley,  and  pepper,  and  salt ;  stew  till  the  beef  and  onions  are  quite 
done,  skim  clean,  cut  an  anchovy  small,  put  it  with  capers  into  th& 
sauce,  put  the  beef  in  the  centre  of  the  dish;  ganush  with  the  onions 
round  it. 


157. — ^TO  FRICASEE  COLD  ROAST  BEEF. 

Gut  the  beef  into  slices,  which  should  be  veiy  thin,  put  it  with 
some  strong  broth  into  a  stew-pan,  add  parsley  chopped  small,  an 
onion  scored,  and  a  piece  of  butter,  simmer  fifteen  minutes,  add  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  a  tea-spoonful  of  pyroligneous  acid,  and  the  yolk 
of  a  couple  of  eggo ;  mix  well,  stew  quickly,  pot  the  dish,  rub  it  with 
a  shalot,  pour  fricasee  into  it,  and  serve. 

158. — BEEF  FRICANDEAU. 

Take  a  piece  of  beef  as  lean  as  you  can  obtain  it,  lard  it  well  over 
on  one  side  with  pieces  of  bacon.  Place  in  a  stew-pan  an  eschalot^ 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  faggot  of  parsley,  a  little  cloves,  three  parts 
of  a  quart  of  good  broth,  one  glass  of  sherry,  and  pepper  and  salt  ta 
palate.  A  clove  of  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  eschalot  if  it  is  not 
found  of  sufficient  strength  to  flavour  it  without.  Put  on  the  meat, 
and  stew  until  tender,  take  out  the  gravy,  keep  the  meat  covered 
down  close,  skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  boil  it  until  reduced  to  a 
glaze.  Glaze  the  beef  with  it  on  the  side  larded,  and  serve  with 
sauce  piquante,  or  sauce  sorrel. 
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159.— OTEW  OF  OX-CHSEK. 

Qen  and  wab  ift  iveU»  cut  off  the  fieahwat  paita,  and  biseak  tha 
bones  into  mm  aivailaUe  aize,  pot  ii  iato  a  atewkatlle  with  enouf^ 
wftter  to  cover  it,  aeaaon  with  aak ;  idie  pef^wr  riioald  be  whole,  and 
with  a  Urn  doTea^  and  a  blade  of  naee  tied  in  a  bag  made  o£  mnsUn,. 
put  it  hilD  the  water,,  with  three  oniona»  a  bvneh  ci  aweet  hnba^  half 
a  dozen  cantHa  alioed^ahead  of  eeleiy  aliced,  and  Srar  er  fire tum^ 
of  tolerable  size ;  atew  finxm  five  to  aeven  houra;  bdbre  aesving  the 
meat  mi^  be  removed,  and  die  giavy  thidiened  and  biowned ;  serve 
hot,  with  the  meat  in  the  gravy. 

Shin  of  beef  is  veiy  excellent,  dreaaed  in  this  fashion. 


160.-— SKSr  AVT>  8AUCR  KRAUT. GEinfJUr  KECEIVT. 

Put  about  eight  pounds  of  beef  into  cold  water.  When  it  cornea 
to  a  boil,  let  it  boil  veiy  fast  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  not  longer. 
Take  it  out  and  lay  it  in  a  stewpan,  cover  it  completely  over  with 
sauer  kraut.  Pour  in  a  pint  of  thin  gravy.  Stew  four  hours,  and 
serve  with  the  gravy  in  a  tureen  or  deep  dish. 


If  I. — AHOTHEB  WAT. 

Prepare  the  beef  fer  the  atewpan  as  above,  but  mstead  of  Ityxag^ 
the  beef  immediately  in  the  atewpan,  cut  it  into  slices,  not  large,  and 
Aen  put  It  in..  Cover  the  piecea  as  before  with  sauer  kraut,  and  add 
three  parts  of  a  quart  of  weak  broth,  with  two  small  onions  in  aiicea. 
Boil,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Parboil  the  hearts  of  two  sonun^ 
cabbages,  and  press  all  the  water  from  them ;  halve  them,  and  lay  the 
flat  sides  upon  the  beef,  after  it  has  been  simmering  an  hOnr  and 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  add  a 
sliced  onion  or  two^  a  couple  of  slices  of  lean  ham  cut  in  fingers, 
and  sprinkle  witii  mixed  spice.  A  viaegsar  sance  is  eaten  with  tliis 
diah.    ItiaeateaaaedhigUyifttheneffdienipaxtBQl  GennaBf. 


Wash,  and  put  in  a  saucepan  two  ponnda  of  pefeaSoes  ;  cover  Ibea^ 
well  with  water,  and  throw  in  a  handfbl  of  salt ;  let  them  just  reach 
the  boil,  but  never  actually  boiU  antil  they  are  done.  Peel  them, 
maah  them  with  milk  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  season  with  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt*  and  lay  in  a  anooth  paste  a  si;d£ciency  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  a  di$h :  upon  thia  hiy  slices  cut  a  moderate  tV^r>™««g  o£ 
lare  beef  very  dose  together.  Poer  two  taUe-^^poonfuk  of  the 
licheat  ppnavy  you  have  over  it,  and  oover  with  a  crust  of  potatoes, 
aaaahed;  bidie  ia  a  slow  oven  for  five-end-fiNrty  minwtca. 

The  meat  maty  he  minced  for  thia  dish»  and  indeed  ia  uaoaUj 
eooked  80^  for  the  sake  «f  time;  it  oocupies  half  an  boor  only,  orlessy. 
ia  oooking.    It  can  be  made  of  mutton  as  well  as  beef,  or  of  pork  or 
beef  sausage  meat. 


J 
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168. — ^BOUILLT  BSBF. 

This  receipt  is  made  with  the  brisket  of  heef.  Tal:e  the  thvekest, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  tinned  kettle,  and  cover  with  water ;  it  is 
better  for  being  roOed  and  tied.  Pat  in  tamips  cut  small,  earrot», 
celery,  onions,  and  spice.  Boil  ikst  for  an  hour  and  three  qmrters, 
stew  for  six  hours,  adding  water  as  it  evaporates.  TVlien  it  has 
fitewed  five  hours,  take  aboat  two  quarts  of  the  soup,  or  as  much  as 
jour  tureen  will  comfortably  hold,  add  to  it  turnips  and  carrots  cut 
in  dice.     The  ribs  of  beef  may  be  cooked  much  in  the  same  fashion. 


164. — ^BEilF  BOUILLI. 

About  ten  pounds  for  &  flank  or  comer  dish  of  the  tender  end  or 
middle  of  brisket  of  beef»  tie-  it  across  with  a  strings  place  it  in  your 
second  stock  pot,  keep  it  covered  and  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  take  out  the  bones :  put  it  on  a  clean  dish 
with  one  over  it  with  some  weight  on  the  top  until  cold,  then  tie 
it  neatly  up  again,  after  having  trimmed  it  to  a  nice  square  or  long 
shape,  then  return  it  to  your  stewpan  until  done,  take  it  up  and  glaze 
it  several  times ;  if  ornaments  are  liked,  stick  silver  skewers 
ornamented  with  truffles,  capsicums,  green  gherkins,  sweetbreads  or 
cock's  combs :  if  for  fish,  cray  fish  or  prawns. 


166. — ^A   BEEF    STEW. 

Take  tsfo-  or  three  pounds  of  the  rump  of  beef^  cut  away  all  the  &t 
and  skm»  and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  two  or  three  inches  square,  put 
it  into  a  stewpan,  and  pour  on  to  it  a  quart  of  broth,  let  it  boil,  sprinkle 
in  a  little  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ;  when  it  has  boiled  veiy  gently, 
or  sixamered  two  hours,  dired  finely  a  large  lemon,  add  H  to  the  gravy, 
semL  ia  twenty  minutes  pour  in  a  flavouring  composed  of  two  table- 
.spoonfiils  of  Hairvey's  sauce,  the  jmee  of  the  lemon  the  rind  of  which 
baA  beea  sliced  into  the  gravy,  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  little  ketchup, 
add  at  pleasure  two  glasses  of  jyladeira,  oir  one  of  sherry,  or  port,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  flavouring,  and  serve. 


166.— BEEF  HASHED. 

Take  the  bones  of  the  joint  to  be  hashed,  and  break  them  small, 
istew  them  in  very  little  water,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  few 
onions ;  roll  a  lump  of  butter  in  flour,  brown  it  in  a  stewpan,  pour 
the  gravy  to  it,  and  add  the  meat  to  be  hashed,  cut  two  small  onions 
in  thin  slices,  a  caitot  also,  and  a  little  parsley  shred  finely ;  stew 
gently  until  the  meat  is  hot  tharough,  and  serve* 


167.— 4XKF  TONe^UEw — TO  CXIB3S. 

Throw  ft  haodfid  oi  salt  qtA  ike  tongue,  seeing  that  it  is  sprinkled 
ea  betk  sides,  let  it  remaiii  to  ^bain  uotil  the  feHowing  day,  make  a 
pickle  of  a  table-spoonful  of  common  salt,  half  that  quantity  of  salt- 
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petre,  and  the  same  qnantitj  ci  ooane  aogar  as  of  salt;  rub  this 
mixtore  well  into  the  tongue,  do  so  eTeiy  daj  for  a  week ;  it  will  then 
be  found  necessary  to  add  more  salt,  a  table-spoonfol  will  suffice,  in 
£yar  more  dajs  the  tongae  wiH  be  cured  sufficiently. 

Some  persons  do  not  rub  the  pickle  into  the  tongue,  but  let  it 
absorb  it  merely  turning  it  dailj,  this  method  wiD  be  Sound  to  occupj 
a  month  or  five  weeks  before  it  will  be  cured.  When  the  tongue  is 
to  be  dried  affix  a  paper  to  it  with  a  date ;  smoke  over  a  wood  fire 
four  days  unless  wrapped  in  paper,  and  then  as  many  weeks  will  be 
required. 

168. — ^TO  DBB8S  BEEF  TOKGUSS. 

To  dress  them,  boil  the  tongue  tender,  it  will  take  five  hours ; 
always  dress  them  as  thej  come  out  of  the  pickle,  unless  they  hare 
been  veiy  long  there,  then  they  may  be  soaked  three  or  four  hours 
in  cold  water,  or  if  they  have  been  smoked,  and  hung  long,  thej 
should  be  softened  by  lying  in  water  five  or  six  hours,  they  should 
be  brought  to  a  boil  gently,  and  then  simmer  until  tender ;  when 
they  have  been  on  the  fire  about  two  hours,  and  the  scum  removed 
as  it  rises,  throw  in  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  a  tolerable  size,  it  will 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  tongue. 


169. — ^TONGUE  LABDED. 

This  when  well  cooked  is  especially  pleasant  to  some  palates. 
Take  a  tongue  which  has  been  pickled,  a  smaU  one  is  the  best,  cut 
off  the  root,  and  put  it  into  a  pan ;  cover  it  with  water,  and  let  it 
boO  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Take  it  out,  and  then  dip 
it  in  scalding  water  to  blanch,  and  remove  the  skin. 

Take  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  cut  it  into  strips  for  larding.  Make  a 
seasoning  of  pounded  sweet  herbs,  eschidot,  mace,  and  a  little 
cayenne  pepper  mixed  with  white  pepper  and  salt;  sprinkle  the 
bacon  strips  with  it^  and  leaving  a  line  for  division  down  the  centre 
of  the  tongue.  Lard  it  all  over.  Braise  the  tongue,  and  then  glaze; 
separate  it  in  the  space  left,  but  leave  it  attached  at  either  end,  so 
that  when  laid  open  on  the  dish  it  is  not  entirely  divided  in  two. 
Have  ready  some  brown  sauce,  flavoured  with  minced  capers,  sliced 
pickled  gherkins,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  half  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Pour  it  when  ready  into  a  dish ;  lay 
the  tongue  upon  it,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 


170. — TO   STEW   A  TONGUE. 

Cut  away  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but  leave  the  fat  underneath,  and 
salt  as  above  for  seven  days.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  boil  gently 
until  tender,  and  it  will  peel  easily.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan,  cover  it 
with  a  rich  gravy,  into  which  put  a  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
one  of  soy,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Stew  in  the 
giavy  morels,  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  and  serve  with  them  in  the 
gravy. 
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171. — beef  brains  fried. 

Let  your  brains  be  properly  marinaded,  then  leave  them  to  drain'; 
make  a  preparation  with  warm  water,  a  little  butter,  and  salt,  some 
flour,  and  a  spoonful  of  oil,  and  the  whites  of  eggs  whipped  to  snow, 
mix  altogether  till  like  batter,  dip  your  brains  into  this  batter,  and 
then  fry  them  a  nice  brown  colour,  when  fried  let  them  drain  on  a 
dry  cloth,  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

172. — BEEF  BRAINS  A  LA  ,8AUCE  PIQUANTE* 

.  Cook  your  brains  in  a  marinade,  drain  them,  put  them  on  a  dish, 
and  pour  a  sauce  piquante  all  over  them. 


173. — BUBBLE  AND   SQUEAK. 

Sprinkle  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  beef  with  pepper,  fry  them 
with  a  bit  of  butter  of  a  light  brown ;  boil  a  cabbage,  squeeze  it 
quite  dry  and  chop  it  small,  take  the  beef  out  of  the  frying-pan  and 
lay  the  cabbage  in  it,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  it,  keep 
the  pan  moving  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  lay  the  cabbage  in 
themiddle  of  the  dish  and  the  beef  around  it. 


174. ^BEEF   SAUSAGES. 

To  three  pounds  of  beef,  very  lean,  put  one  poimd  and  a  half  of 
suet,  and  chop  very  finely ;  season  with  sage  in  powder,  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt,  have  skins  thoroughly  cleaned^  and  force  the  meat 
into  them. 


175. — BEEF  BROTH. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef,  wash  it  clean,  crack  the  bone  in  two  or  three 
parts,  put  it  into  a  pot  with  a  gallon  of  water,  skim  it  well,  then  put 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace  in  a  little  bundle  of  parsley,  and  a  crust 
of  bread,  let  it  boil  till  the  beef  is  quite  tender,  toast  some  bread,  cut 
it  into  dice,  put  them  into  a  tureen,  lay  in  the  meat,  and  pour  the- 
soup  over  it. 

176. — MARROW  BONES. 

.  They  must  be  sawn  into  convenient  sizes ;  cover  the  ends  with  a 
little  dough  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  tie  them  in  a  floured  cloth, 
boil  them  aii  hour  and  a  half,  serve  on  a  napkin  with  diy  toast. 

177. — BAKED   MARROW   BONES. 

The  bones  should  be  prepared  as  above  and  laid  in  a  deep  dish, 
ihen  put  into  an  oven  and  bake  gently  for  two  hours.  They  are 
sometimes  cooked  in  batter,  but  if  so,  the  marrow  should  be  cleared 
from  the  bones  and  put  in  buttered  cases  made  of  dean  foolscap 
paper;  let  them  lie  in  the  batter  and  serve  with  them  in  it;  when  the 
batter  is  baked  the  marrow  will  be  also  done. 
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178. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fresh  tripe,  cleaned  and  dressed  lijtiie  tripe- 
dresser,  cut  away  the  coarsest  fat,  and  boil  it  in  equal  parts  of  mill: 
and  water,  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  will  be  long  enough.  Boil 
in  t^  same  water  which  boils  the  tripe  four  large  onions ;  m  otamm 
should  be  put  on  the  fire  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  tripe  is 
put  in  the  stewpan,  and  then  made  into  a  rich  onion  sauce,  whidt 
serve  with  the  tripe. 

Tripe  is  cleaned,  dried,  out  into  pieces,  and  fried  in  hatter,  and 
serred  with  melted  butter. 

Tripe  is  cut  into  slices ;  three  eggs  are  beaten  up  with  mineed 
parsley,  sweet  herbs,  onioos  chopped  exceedingly  fine,  parsley,  and 
mushrooms.  The  tripe  is  dipped  into  tins  mixture,  and  fried  in 
boiling  lard. 

Tripe  may  be  cut  into  collops,  covered  with  a  mixture  of  pMdey» 
onions,  and  mushrooms,  minced  exceedingly  fine,  and  fried  in  claci* 
fied  or  fresh  butter.     Serve  mushroom  sauce  with  it. 

Tripe  can  be  stewed  in  gravy  in  which  put  parsley,  oniona,  and 
mushrooms,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  mushroom  ketefaop.  Thicksn 
the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter.  When  the  tripe  is  tender,  it  vill 
be  done.     A  lemon  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 


179.-»€inUJB  FOR  ALL  801138  OF  BUTCHBB^S  MEAT. 

You  must  take  meat  according  to  the  number  of  guests^  if  ten  or 
twelve  a  leg  of  veal  and  a  ham  will  be  necessary,  with  idl  the  fiEtt, 
skin,  and  outside  cut  ofi^,  cut  the  leg  of  veal  into  pieces  of  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  ieaeh  way,  place  them  in  a  dteWpan,  and  then  the 
slices  of  ham,  two  carrots,  and  an  onion  cut  in  two,  oover  it  cloee»  let 
it  atew  gently  at  fiiet,  and  as  it  b^;ins  to  brown,  take  eff  the  cover 
and  torn  it  to  colour  on  aU  sides  the  same,  but  take  care  not  to  bum 
the  meat;  when  it  has  a  pretty  brown  colour,  moisten  your  onllia  with 
broth  made  of  beef  or  other  meat,  season  the  cullis  with  a  little  sweet 
basil,  some  cloves,  and  a  little  garlic^  pare  a  lemon,  cut  it  in  slices  and 
put  it  into  the  cullis  with  some  mushrooms,  put  into  a  stewpan  a  good 
lump  of  butter,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  £re,  put  into  it  two  or  three 
handluk  of  flour,  stir  it  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  let  it  take  a  oolour, 
if  the  cnlliB  be  pretty  brown  you  must  put  in  some  flour,  the  floor 
being  .brown  with  the  cullis,  pour  it  gently  into  the  oottii  keeping  it 
stirring  with  a  wooden  ladle,  then  let  the  cullis  stew  softly  and  skim 
ofi^  all  the  fat,  put  in  two  glasses  of  champagne  <Nr  other  white  wine, 
but  take  care  to  keep  the  cullis  very  thin,  so  that  you  may  take  the 
fat  well  off  and  clarify  it,  you  must  clarify  it  by  putting  it  into  a  stove 
that  draws  well,  cover  it  close  and  let  it  boil  withotit  uncovering 
until  it  boils  over,  then  uncover  and  take  off  the  fat  that  is  round  the 
litewpan,  then  wipe  it  off  the  cover  also  and  cover  it  again;  when  the 
cullis  is  done  take  out  the  meat  and  strain  the  cullis  through  a  slHcen 
strainer ;  this  cullis  is  for  all  sorts  of  ragouts,  fowb,  pies,  and  tureens. 
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180. POTTED   BEEF. 

To  a  pound  of  common  salt,  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Eub  three  pounds  of  lean 
beef  with  this,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  brine  fifty  hours.  Drain 
and  dry  it,  pepper  it  well  with  black  pepper,  put  it  into  a  pan ;  cut 
haK  a  pound  of  butter  in  slices,  and  lay  round  it ;  lay  a  paste  crust 
over  it,  and  bake  it  very  slowly  four  hours  and  a  hsdf.  Let  it  get 
cold,  and  then  cut  off  the  meat,  being  careful  to  separate  the  stringy 
pieces  from  it :  pound  it  ill  a  mort«r,  trorkilig  up  with  it  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  some  of  the  gravy  from  the  meat  when  baked, 
seasoned  with  ground  allspice,  «  little  mace,  and  pepper.  When  the 
meat  has  been  combined  with  the  butter  and  gravy,  until  it  is 
worked  into  an  even  p«ata>  put  it  into  jars,  and  cover  with  clarified 
.butter. 

If  it  is  purposed  to  keqp  it  long,  cover  it  with  bladder  skin.  The 
beef  may  be  potted  without  in  the  first  instance  being  salted,  but  if  it 
is  done  it  should  have  salt  worked  up  with  it,  and  be  soon  eaten  after 
potting.  Some  persons  make  their  potted  beef  of  meat  that  has 
been  previously  cooked,  but  the  above  will  be  found  to  be  the  beat 
receipt. 

181.— COW-HEEL. 

Having  been  thoroughly  washed,  scalded,  and  cleaned,  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  wide ;  dip  them  into  yolk 
of  egg,  cover  them  with  fine  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  parsley 
minced,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt :  and  irj  them  in  boiling  butter. 


■»»»• 


182.-rwAKOTBSB  WiLT. 

Having  cleaned  the  feet,  bone  them,  boil  them,  and  stew  them  in 
.a  rich  brown  gravy ;  serve  them  vrith  Indian  pickle.  Or,  if  plainly 
eooked,  boil  until  enough ;  then  serve  them  on  a  napkin,  with  melted 
butter,  flavoured  with  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  made  mustard. 
liCmon  pickle  may  be  served  with  them. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER  IV^ 
VEAL. 

The  flailing  of  this  meat  is  its  tendency  to  turn;  should  it  show  any 
eymptoms  of  doing  this,  and  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work  T  have 
explained  how  it  may  be  detected,  put  it  into  scalding  water  and  let 
it  boil  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  with  some  pieces  of  charcoal  affixed, 
plunge  it  into  cold  water  immediately  after  taking  it  out  of  the  hot, 
and  put  it  into  the  coolest  place  you  have  at  command ;  the  skirt  from 
the  breast,  and  the  pipe  from  the  loin  should  always  be  removed  in  hot 
weather. 


183. — ^VEAL — THE   FILLET. 

»  • 

The  fillet  derives  much  of  its  pleasant  flavour  from  being  stuffed. 
Teal,  in  itself,  being  nearly  tasteless,  the  stuffing  should  be  placed 
in  the  hollow  place  from  whence  the  bone  is  extracted,  and  the  joint 
should  be  roasted  a  beautiful  brown ;  it  should  be  roasted  gradually, 
as  the  meat  being  soUd  will  require  to  be  thoroughly  done  through 
without  burning  die  outside  ;  like  pork,  it  is  sufficiently  indigestible 
without  being  sent  to  table  and  eaten  half  cooked ;  a  dish  of  boiled 
l)acon  or  ham  should  accompany  it  to  table,  a  lemon  also. 

In  roasting  veal,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  at  first  placed 
too  near  the  fire ;  the  fat  of  a  loin,  one  of  the  most  delicate  joints  of 
veal,  should  be  covered  with  greased  paper,  a  fillet  also,  should  have 
on  the  caul  until  nearly  enough  :  the  shoulder  should  be  thoroughly 
boiled,  when  nearly  done  dredge  with  flour,  and  produce  a  fine  froth. 

184. — FILLET   OF  VEAL,   BOILED. 

Bind  it  round  with  tape,  put  it  in  a  floured  cloth  and  in  cold  water, 
boil  very  gently  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  if  simmered,  which  is  per- 
haps the  better  way,  four  hours  will  be  taken;  it  may  be  sent  to  table 
in  bechamel  or  wiUi  oyster  sauce. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  as  white  as  possible. 


186.— BBEAST  OF  VEAL  STEWED. 

Put  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  some  white  stock,  not  much,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry,  a  few  mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  three 
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onions,  pepper,  and  salt.   Stew  till  tender,  strain  the  gravy,  and  send 
to  table  garnished  mth  force-meat  balls. 


186. — BBEAST  OF  VEAL,   BOILED. 

Put  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  keep  the  scum 
cleared  as  often  as  it  rises,  when  it  boils  add  a  bunch  of  parsley^  a  few 
blades  of  mace,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  twenty  or  thirty  white 
peppers,  stew  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  send  to  table  with  a  nice  piece 
of  iMicon,  and  parsley  and  butter. 


187. — ABREAST  OF  VEAL  BIGOUT. 

Divide  the  breast  lengthways  in  two,  cut  each  piece  into  portions 
of  a  reasonable  size,  put  them  into  a  pan  with  boHing  butter,  fiy  a 
clear  brown,  lay  the  pieces  in  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  veal  broth  to 
cover  them,  throw  in  a  small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs  and  parsley,  two 
onions,  one  large  blade  of  mace,  half  a  dessert  spoonful  of  allspice^ 
and  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  cover  close, 
and  stew  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  longer  if  the  meat  requires  it ;  take 
it  off  and  strain  the  gravy,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the  veal  closely 
covered,  and  in  a  small  stewpan  put  a  little  butter  and  flour,  pour  in 
the  strained  gravy  gradually,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  remove  any  scum 
that  may  rise,  pour  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  two  table-spoon- 
fals  of  Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchup,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon;  boil  it  up,  place  the  veal  in  a  deep  hot  dish,  pour 
the  gravy  over  it,  and  serve. 


V 

188. ^BBEAST  OF  VEAL— FOBCED, 

After  taking  out,  the  tendons  and  all  the  rib  bones,  flatten  and 
trim  the  veal,  spread  it  all  over  with  forcemeat,  sprinkle  over  it^  if 
you  have  got  it,  a  little  chopped  truffle  or  mushrooms,  sprinkle  i^ 
little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  Uien  roll  it  tightly  up  and  tie  it,  then 
put  it  into  a  cloth  and  stew  it  for  several  hours,  take  it  up,  and  take 
off  the  cloth  and  strings ;  dry  it  and  glaze  it,  put  some  good  sauce. 


189. — SHOULDEB  OF  VEAL. 

Eemove  the  knuckle  and  roast  what  remains,  as  the  fillet ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  stuffed  at  pleasure ;  if  not  stuffed,  serve  with  oyster  or 
mushroom  sauce ;  if  stuffed,  with  melted  butter. 


190. — 'SHOULDEB  QF  VEAL,  B0M£I>  AND  STEWED.. 

Bone  the  shoulder  and  lay  in  the  orifice  a  veal  forcemeat,  roll  aai 
bind  the  shoulder,  roast  it  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
good  white  or  brown  gravy  and  stew  four  or  five  hours,  regulate  the 
time  to  the  size  of  Uie  joint,  take  up  the  mieat,  strain  the  gravy  ta 
clear  it  of  &t,  and  serve  with  forcemeat  balls. 
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101. — SBOUUnB  OF  TBM.  X  lA  PIBBM0MTS8X. 

Strip  the  skin  off  the  shoolder,  kaviog  it  ittachad  at  one  end ; 
now  lard  the  meat  with  fat  bacon  or  bam,  add  a  seasoning  of  sweet 
herbs,  mace,  parslej,  lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  pepper,  and  salt; 
replace  the  skin,  puiee  it  in  a  stcfw-paa  with  gravy,  and  stew  till 
tender;  then  chop  apinadi  fine«  to  wliich  add  a  table-epocmM  of 
finegar,  diop  a  lettuce  with  it»  also  some  onions,  parsley,  and  maa^ 
looms,  stew  them  in  butter;  add  to  them  whea  tender  some  of  the 
gmty,  bits  of  ham,  and  some  sweetbreads,  stew  all  together  for  a 
short  time,  lift  op  ihe  skin  of  the  shoulder,  and  place  the  herbs  ores 
and  mider,  return  the  skin  as  before,  poor  melted  batter  over  it,  add 
crumbs  of  bread,  brown  it  in  the  oven,  and  serve  hot  with  gravy  in 
the  dish. 

lUiL'^uam  OF  vxAi.,  vrswssk 

•  The  chump  end  ia  the  pait  to  sttw.  Pat  it  well  floured  into  a 
stawpan  with  b«itter;afler  dm  butter  has  been  browned  over  the  firai 
Iffown  it,  and  when  a  good  eolonr  pour  in  enough  veal  broth.to  half 
cover  it,  put  in  two  eamls  eat  in  pteees,  an  onion,  a  little  pamlsj^ 
and  a  small  buneh  of  sweet  herbs,  stew  it  two  hoars  snd  a  htM^  tom 
it  when  half  done,  iHien  enough,  take  oatthe  meat,  thicken  the  broth, 
season  it,  and  pour  over  the  veid» 

l9d««^JU>III  OF  VX^L. 

Divide  the  loin,  roast  the  Iddn^,  and  {^ace  under  the  ikt  a  to«t, 
Imd. serve  swimming  in  melted  butter.  The  chump  end  must  bo 
stuffed  with  the  same  staffing  as  the  fillet,  and  served  with  the  same 
sauce ;  those  who  object  to  putting  the  stuffing  in  the  joint,  may 
send  it  to  table  with  balls  of  staffing  in  the  dish. 

^M  — — 

IM. — tow  OF  V8AL,   BOILKD. 

.  Take  a  loin  about  eight  pounds,  skewer  down  the  flap  without  dis- 
turbing the  kidney,  put  the  loin  into  a  kettle  with  enough  cold  water 
to  cover  it,  let  it  oome  gradually  to  a  boil  (it  cannot  boil  too  skwiy), 
continue  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  but  it  must  boil ;  remore  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  send  it  to  table  in  b^hamel,  or  with  parsley  and 
melted  butter. 

105.— SKOCKUB  OF  VEAL. 

'Get  a  knuckle  of  a  leg  of  Teal,.8aw  it  ia  three  pi^tik  but  not  tq 
separate  it,  scald  it,,  and  pat  it  ^Dr  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water, 
then  place  it  in  a  stewpan  witji  some. good  second  stock,  an  onion  or 
two,  a  &ggot  of  herbs,  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley,  a  carrot,  a  turnip, 
and  a  head  of  eeleiy>  h  blade  of  iMtee,  a  sliee  of  raw  harii,  £Bit  and 
Ifisa  ^ste.w  it  for  sevend  hours,  until  the  gristle  is  sc^t,  take  out  the 
vMd^  oovar  it  aver  to  keep  it  white;  strain  the  liquor,  wash  a  poun<| 
af  me  luid  boil  it  in  this  liquor,  add  half  a  pint  of  creHm  or  milk, 
when  the  liee  la  doiio  put  your  .veal  again  into  it  to  make  hot;  dishi 
your  veal  carefuUy,  and. season  the  rice. li^th, pepper  and  salt^  aQ4 
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pour  over  the  veal ;  if  with  parsley  and  batter  instead  of  water,  use 
the  stook  fipom  it,  and  chop  fine  some  boiled  parsley  and  mix  into  it. 


196.*^ENUCKLB  OF  VEAL,   BOTLKD. 

Pbt  tafficient  water  over  it  to  cover  it,  let  it  boil  gently,  and  when 
it  Bsadlies  a  boil  as  much  salt  as  would  fill  a  dessert-spoon  may  be 
thrown  in,  keep  it  well  skimmed,  and  boil  until  tender,  serre  with 
parsley  and  butter,  and  a  salted  cheek. 

AHow  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  rice  may  be  boiled  with  it,  or  green 
peas,  or  cucumbers;  turnips  and  small  spring  onious  may  be  put. in, 
allowing  them  so  much  time  from  the  cooking  of  the  veal  as  they 
will  require. 


197.— KNUCKLE  or  VEAL,  STEWED. 

Phtce  yemr  knuckle  of  veal  in  a  stewpan,  if  the  knuckle  is  a  very 
large  one  it  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces  for  the  sake  of 
MfBvenience,  pot  in  the  pan  with  it  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a  little 
iSxyme,  an  onion,  some  whole  pepper,  a  burnt  crust  of  bread,  and 
cover  with  from  three  to  four  pints  of  water,  cover  down  dose,  and' 
boil;  when  it  has  boiled  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  and  let  it 
simmer  for  at  least  two  hours,  take  it  up,  keep  it  hot  while  you  strain 
its  liquor,,  then  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  with  a 
lemon  garnish. 

198. — ^ANOTHER  WAY. 

Let  the  knuckle  boil  slowly  in  sufficient  water  till  it  is  tender,, 
make  a  sauce  of  butter  and  0our,  with  parsley  in  it  chopped  fine^ 
slice  a  lemon  and  garnish  the  dish  with  it. 


199.—- KECK  OP  VEAL 

May  be  boiled  or  roasted— the  latter  only  if  it  be  the  best  end,  and 
eent  to  tabhr^mished  as  in  the  i^ve  engraving — it  mxty  be  broiled 
in  ehbpa^  but  is  best  in  a  pie ;  it  may  be,  however,  larded  and  stewed 
aisfblIows>— '  ■  ■      ■   i  .      ' 


CjQQ TsniCK  OF  VEAL   8TEWBB. 

Lard  it  with  square  pieces  of  ham  or  bacon  which  has  been  pre* 
viously  rubbed  in  a  preparation  of  shalots,  spices,'  pepper,  and  salt ; ' 
place  it  in  the  stewpan  with  about  three  pints  of  white  stock,  add  a 
bay  or  laurel  ktf,  and  a  eedfle  of  omona ;  add  &  dteesert-spoonfiil  of 
hoiHljr  or  wh]dMy;the  ktter  if  bnmfly  is  not  at  hand,  ttew  tOl  tenddr, 

'  ^  meat,  atmn  the  gravyv^pDiir  ever  tbejoint»  and  eenre. 
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201. — NECK  OF  VEAL^-BBAISEP.  .      . 

This  is  done  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neck  of  yea!  stewed ; 
it  is  larded  mth  bacon  rolled  in  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  placed  with  the  scrag  in  a  tosser,  in  which  place  lean  bacon, 
celery,  carrots,  one  onion,  a  glass  of  sheny  or  Madeira,  with  soffioient 
water  to  cover  it  all,  stew  over  a  quick  fire  until  it  is  sufficiently  tei^> 
der,  remove  the  veal  and  strain  the  gravy,  place  the  veal  in  a  stewpan 
in  which  some  butter  and  flour  has  been  browned,  let  the  bones  bet 
uppermost,  when  the  veal  is  nicely  coloured  it  is  enough,  boil  as  much 
of  the  liquor  as  may  be  required,  skim  it  clean,  squeeze  a  lemon  into 
it,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  serve. 


202. VEAL   CUTLETS. 

The  cutlets  should  be  cut  as  handsomely  as  possible,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  they  should  before  cooking  be 
well  beaten  with  the  blade  of  a  chopper,  if  a  proper  beater  be  not  at 
hand,  they  should  then  be  fried  a  light  brown  and  sent  up.  to  table, 
garnished  with  parsley  and  rolls  of  thin  sliced,  nicely  fried  bacon  ; 
they  are  with  advantage  coated  previously  to  cooking  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  dredged  with  bread  crumbs. 


203. — ANOTHER  WAT. 

Procure  your  cutlets  cut  as  above,  coat  them  with  the  yoft:  of  eg^ 
well  beaten,  strew  over  them  bread  crumbs  powdered,  sweet  herbs, 
and  grated  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  put  some  fresh  butter  in  the  pan, 
and  when  boiling  put  in  your  cutlets;  now  make  some  good  gravy; 
when  the  cutlets  are  cooked  take  them  out  and  keep  them  before  the 
fire  to  keep  hot,  dredge  into  the  pan  a  little  flour,  put  in  a  piece  of 
batter,  pour  a  little  white  stock,  squeeze  in  juice  of  lemon  to  taste, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  mushroom-ketchup,  boil  quickly 
until  a  hght  brown,  pour  it  over  the  cutlets,  and  serve,  the  cutlets 
being  laid  in  a  circle  round  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  in  the  centre. 


204. — VEAL  CUTLETS   CUSBIED. 

The  cutlets  may  be  prepared  as  for  collops  by  cutting  them  into 
shape,  dipping  them  into  the  yolk  of  e^,  and  sea3Qning  them  with; 
fine  bread  crumbs  about  four  table-spoonfuls,  two.  spoonfuls  of 
curry-powder,  and  one  of  salt ;  fry  them  in  fresh  butter  r  ^ene  with 
curry  sauce,  which  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  curry  powder, . 
flour,  and  butter,  worked  well  together  into  a  paste ;  put  it  into  the 
pan  from  which  the  cutlets  have,  been  removed,  moisten  with  a  cup- 
ful of  water  in  which  cayenne  and  ealt  have  been  stirred;  let  it 
thicken  and  serve  very  hot.  -, 

/?05.---T;EAL  CUTLETS-r-CBUMBEP  OB  PLAIN,  .      .     r. 

If.  you  have  not  got  the  1^  of  veal  or  the  cutlet;  piece  I  before 
named,  get  a  thick  slice  of  veid  and  cut  fourteen  good  sis^ed  cuUeta, ' 
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not  too  thin,  flatten  each,  and  trim  them  a  good  shape,  wet  your  beater 
in  cold  water  to  keep  the  veal  from  sticking,  if  for  plain  cutlets 
flower  them  well  aiHil  dry  them,  then  again  have  ready  your  saut^ 
pan  or  &yingpan  quite  hot,  with  a  good  bit  of  lard  or  butter,  then 
put  in  your  cutlets,  and  fry  a  nice  light  brown ;  pepper  and  salt  them ; 
if  to  be  bread  crumbed,  trim  them  as  before ;  have  ready  a  little 
clarified  butter,  some  chopped  parsley,  and  shsdot,  pepper,  and  salt, 
all  mixed  together  with  a  yolk  or  two  of  eggs  well  mixed ,  have  ready 
some  bread  crumbs,  put  a  spoonful  of  flour  amongst  them  well 
mixed ;  dip  each  cutlet  into  this  omelet,  and  thin  bread  crumb  tbem, 
patting  each  cutlet  with  your  knife  to  keep  it  the  proper  shape, 
making  the  bread  crumbs  stick  to  the  cutlet ;  melt  some  1^  in  your 
saute  pan,  and  place  your  cutlets  in  it  ready  to  fry  a  nice  brown. 

206.-T-VEAL  CUTLETS — k  LA  MAINTENON. 

Half  fry  your  cutlets,  dip  them  in  a  seasoning  of  bread  crumbs, 
parsley,  shalots,  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  enclose 
them  in  clean  writing  paper,  and  broil  them. 


207. COLLOPS  OF  VEAL. 

The  piece  of  veal  as  before  named,  or  if  you  have  it,  a  leg  of  veal,  if 
not  get  a  cutlet  and  cut  it  into  thin  pieces,  and  beat  very  thin,  saute 
tbem  off,  and  when  all  don^  trim  them  round  the  size  of  a  (ax>wn 
piece,  pepper  and  salt  them,  place  them  in  a^  stewpan  with  some 
cpoley  sauce  if  for  brown,  aud  if  for  white  bechamel  sauce,  add  some 
forcemeat  balls,  some  stewed  mushrooms,  and  some  whole  dressed  truf- 
fles, season  with  pepper,  salt,,  sugar,  and  lemon ;  disk  the  collops 
iround  as  you  would  cutlets,  putting  the  mushrooms^,  and  balls,  and 
truffles  in  the  middle. 


208.— VEAL   COLLOPS 

May  be  cooked  precisely  sioiilar  to  beef  collops,  or  as  No,  dOO. 


209.— VEAL  CHOPS LARDED. 

These  are  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  veal,  three  thick  chops 
i^ih  a  bone  to  each,  trimmed  neatly,  either  larded  or  not :  but  you 
will,  braise  as  the  former,  and  g^e  them. 

210. — TENDONS  OFyEAL. 

This  is  from  a  breast  of  veal.  Turn  up  the  breast  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  the  chine  bone  all  along,  taking  care  you  do  not 
take  any  of  the  gristle  with  the  bone ;  when  you  have  cut  off  this 
bone,  place  your  knife  under  the  gristle  and  follow  it  all  along  until 
you  have  raised  it  up ;  then  cut  off  the  tendons  by  keeping  close  to 
the  rib  bones ;  when  you  have  got  it  out  cut  twelve  or  fourteen  ten- 
doiis' endways,  keeping  your  knife  slanting,  as  eaeh  may  be  the  size 
•f  fr  small  pattie  round,  but  not  too  thin ;  ihen  put  them  on  in  cold. 
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miter  to  8caU«  then  pixt  them  in  cold  agMn;  prqpuw  a  Btewpan  lined 
with  fiit  baeon  or  ham,  tzim  each  tendon  loond,  thiow  the  turnip  in 
your  bniae,  cover  them  with  second  stock  and  some  of  the  skimmingSi 
let  them  stew  gently  for  six  or  seven  houzs ;  be  oweful  in  taking 
them  up»  and  place  tiiem  aepamtely  upon  a  drying  sieve;  gkze  them 
two  or  three  times ;  dish  them  on  a  border;  th^  should  be  so  tend<» 
thai  ywk  mi^t  midn  them  through  a  quill. 


211.— -OAUlMTnrE  VEAL. 

Take  a  large  breast  of  veal ;  take  off  the  chine  bone,  then  take 
out  the  gristle  called  tendons,  then  take  out  all  the  rib  bones ;  flatten 
it  well,  have  ready  some  good  forcemeat  or  sausage  meat ;  spread  it 
all  over  vrith  your  forcemeat,  then  make  a  line  of  green  gherkins,' 
then  a  line  of  red  capsicums,  then  a  line  of  £Bit  ham  or  bacon,  then 
some  hard  boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  then  a  Hne  of  truffles;  if  you  have 
any  boiled  calves'  feet  left  from  jelly  stocky  sprinkle  it  in  with  pieces 
of  breast  of  fowl ;  sprinkle  pepper  and«alt  all  over  it,  than  roll  it  up 
tightly,  and  likewise  do  so  in  a  cbth ;  tie  it  up  light ;  stew  it  for  two 
hours  or  more ;  take  it  up  and  press  it  flat,  let  it  lie  until  quite 
cold ;  take  off  the  doth.     It  will  make  excellent  cold  dishes. 


dlS.-— OLIYSS  or  YSAL — Itdtx. 

Cut  some  cutlets  a  moderate  thickness  from  the  chump  end  of  As 
loin  of  real,  beat  them  and  trim  them,  eight  or  a  dozen,  according 
to  dish ;  get  some  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  cover  the  veal  with  fi»ree^ 
meat  and  with  the  &t,  sprinkle  between  a  little  ch<m)ed  mushrooms* 
pepper  and  salt,  roH  each  up,  and  ^i^  and  skewer  eadi,  then  egg  anA 
bread  enimb  them,  bake  them  in  the  ovwi  wiUi  buttered  paper  ovctf 
them,  cut  the  string  when  done,  and  before  you  send -them  to  tables 
draw  the  skewer,  put  asparagus  sauee,-  tomato,  or  mushroom  in  the 
dish. 


213. — POTTEP  VEAL. 

This  may  be  potted  as  beef,  or  thus : — pound  cold  veal  in  a  mortar, 
work  up  with  it  i;i  powder  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  shred  the  leanest 
part  of  tongue  very  finely,  or  ham  is  sometimes  used;  place  iti  a 
jiff -or  pbt  a  feyer  of  the  pounded  veal,  and  upon  that  a  layer  of  the 
tongue,  and  continue  alternately  un^  the  pot  is^  foH,  seeing  that 
every  layer  is  well  pressed  down ;  pour  over  the  top  melted  clarified 
butter.  If  it  is  desired,  and  wfiich  is  fh^uentljr  done,  to  marble  the 
veal,  ent  the  toogije  4Mr  ham  in  sqaajte  dice  inatetfd  :of  sfareddimg  it, 
bot'caoe  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  t^eh  ea^h  ether  or  tb^ 
efieet  is  deati^yed.  ;    » 


814. — VEAL  fiABlCOED.         '       ,    . 

Bon^  tb|&  best  end  of  the  aoi^,  put  it  in  a  st^vpaa  with  thra^ 
plaits  <}f;4  rich:  brofwn  g^avy^et  thepe  bf  enou^  ta  cover  it^  ^t^*, 
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whilst  this  is  proceeding,  stew  four  good  sized  cucumben  pared  and 
sliced,  with  a  pint  of  peas,  and  a  couple  of  cabbage-lettuces  cut  in 
quarters,  in  some  broUi ;  when  sufficiently  stewed,  and  the  veal  is 
nearly  done,  add  them  to  it,  simmer  ten  minutes,  serve  with  force- 
meat balls. 


215. — MTNcen  tbal. 

Cut  the  meat  intended  to  be  minced,  which  may  be  of  any  cold  joint 
of  veal,  into  veiy  small  pieces,  shred  lemon  peel  very  fine,  grated  nut- 
meg, add  salt  and  half  a  dozen  table-spoonfuls  of  white  stock,  or  if 
considered  preferable,  milk;  let  these  simmer  slowly  without  boiling; 
add  butter  rubbed  in  flour  when  nearly  done,  and  when  enough  into 
the  dish  lay  diamonds  of  toasted  bread  round  the  dish,  each  bearing 
a  thin  half  slice  of  lemon,  strew  fried  bread  crumbs  lightly  over  the 
yeal»  and  garnish  with  thin  slices  of  boiled  bacon  in  loUs. 


dl6. — PAIN  ns  YEAU« 

'  These  cakes  may  be  made  according  to  the  receipt  for  beef  cikes, 
page  T3. 


«•■*• 


'       '  217. — ^A  KOIX  BB  VEAU. 

You  must  have  a  leg  of  veal  from  a  cow  calf,  with  a  good  white 
udder ;  cut  the  veal  as  you  did  for  the  fiicandeau,  but  be  sure  and 
leave  all  the  udder. to  it>  and. do  not  out  it  off»  only  trim  and  lard 
where  it  is  not-;  tie  the  udder  down  to  the  veal  before  you  scald  at, 
and  well  cover  the  udder  with  fat  bacon  to  keep  it  particularly  whita^ 
The  white  udder  you  may  garnish  with  a  wreath  of  boiled  green 
French  beans,  or  tarragon,  or  truf&es,  but  glaze  the  larding  as  for 
the  fricandeau  ;  be  careful  in  dishing  of  it  l£lat  the  &t  does  not  slip 
fiotti  the(  lealL 


•f— 


218.-^ftBENADIll8  OF  TSAJ: 

Is  the  tast  piece  left  with  the  veins ;  after  cutting  out  the  fricandeau,' 
the  cdllop  i^hich  yon  will  see  is  round,  and  the  cutlet  piete,  then  this^ 
solid  round  piece,  which  you  will  cut  in  half  and  trim  it  as  you  did 
the  former,  keeping  them  either  round  or  oval,  lard  them  and  braise 
them  the  same  as  a  fricandeau,  only  less. time. 


•  dld^GftSKADINS  rROM  A  NECK  OF  VEAL. 

About  five  bones  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck ;  cut  out  the  fillet 
close  to  the  bones,  trim  it  free  ^m  skin  and  sinews ;  flatten  it  with 
your  beater,  and  trim  it  nicely. 


'^  '  .    3dO.--->iHlNC6ES. 

lUkewise  made  from  dressed  meat  cut  inta  veiy  small  dice;  put 
^lied  or  toasted  bread  sippets  round  the  dish;  a  meshed  potato  or  riot 
xim  IS  the  neatest  way  for  both  these  clishes  to  be  sent  to  table. 
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221. — FRICANDEAU   OF   VEi.L, 

Cut  this  from  a  laiige  leg  of  Toal,  place  the  boue  from  you,  then, 
the  meat  will  be  in  front  of  you,  you  will  see  small  veins  in  different 
directions,  put  your  knife  in  the  one  which  is  largest,  following  it  all 
roimd,  then  take  that  piece  off,  lay  it  upon  your  dresser,  take  clean 
off  the  skin,  keeping  the  meat  rather  high  in  the  middle ;  shave  it 
very  smooth,  lay  Qie  end  of  your  rubber  upon  it,  and  with  your 
beater  beat  it  well :  take  off  your  cloth  and  turn  it  again;  keeping  it 
the  shape  of  the  veal  bone,  turn  it  over  flat  on  a  plate,  cut  off  any 
skin  or  pipe,  then  lard  it  with  fat  bacon;  if  for  a  Jew's  family,  lard  it 
with  smoked  beef  fat,  to  be  had  from  their  own  butcher's,  or  truffles ; 
when  it  is  larded  put  on  a  stewpan  of  cold  water,  place  your  veal  in 
it,  keeping  the  bacon  downwards,  as  otherwise  the  scum  will  settle 
on  the  top,  skim  it,  and  when  it  simmers  put  your  stewpan  under 
the  top,  and  let  it  dribble  gently  upon  it  for  five  minutes,  then  turn 
it  over  and  take  it  up ;  then  line  a  stewpan  with  fat  bacon  or  ham 
cut  in  slices,  a  carrot,  turnip,  and  onions,  a  celery,  a  faggot  of  sweet 
herbs*  put  your  fHcandeau  on  a  drainer  in  your  stewpan,  cover  the 
top  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  half  cover  it  with  some  second  stock, 
place  it  on  a  slow  fire  to  stew  gently,  keeping  a  little  all  the  time  on 
the  top ;  it  will  take  about  three  hours,  it  should  be  as  tender  as  to 
be  beljped  with  a  spoon,  take  it  up  and  glaze  it  several  times. 


222. — ^BLANQUETTE   DE   VEAU. 

This  dish  may  be  dressed  according  to  the  receipt  Blanq[uette 
d*Agneau,  page  109. 

223. — ^VEAL,    CUBBIED. 

Cut  the  veal  to  be  curried  in  small  pieces — any  part  of  veal,  cooked 
or  uncooked,  that  is  palatable,  will  serve.  Put  in  a  stewpan  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  add  to  it  half  a,  pint  of  good  white  stock  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  cuny  powder,  put  to  this  the  veal  to  be  curried, 
cover  down  close,  simmer  for  two  hours,  squeeze  a  quarter  of  a  lemon, 
into  it,  and  serve  with  a  dish  of  boiled  rice. 


224. — calf's  head. 

The  same  way  as  No.  195  ;  take  out  tl\e  tongue  and  cut  it  in  half, 
and  beat  up  the  brains  in  the  parsley  and  butter,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt. 

225. — IF  FOB  OBILL. 

When  the  head  is  boiled  sufficiently,  draw  out  all  the  bones,  and 
put  it  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it,  if  not  required  whole,  into  square,  long 
pieces,  egg  and  bread  crumb  them  as  you  would  cutlets,  only  ad4 
some  chopped  sweet  herbs,  as  well  as  parsley ;  ]^ut  it  in  your  oven  to 
brown. 
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^26. — calf's  head. 

Let  the  head  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  hrains  and  tongue  hd 
taken  out,  hoil.  it  in  a  cloth  to  keep  it  white  (it  is  as  well  to  soak  the 
head  for  two  or  three  hours  previously  to  hoiling,  it  helps  to  improve 
the  colour),  wash,  soak,  and  hlanch  the  hrains,  then  boil  them,  scald 
some  sage,  chop  it  fine,  add  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  milk,  mix 
it  with  the  brains ;  the  tongue,  which  should  be  soaked  in  salt  and 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  should  be  boiled,  peeled,  and  served  on 
a  separate  dish.  The  head  should  boil  until  tender,  and  if  intended 
to  be  sent  to  table  plainly,  should  be  served  as  talien  up,  with  melted 
butter  and  parsley,  if  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  boiled  sufficiently 
tender,  take  it  up,  spread  over  a  coat  of  the  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten 
up,  powder  with  bread  crumbs,  and  brown  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch 
or  American  oven. 


227. — calf's  head — baked. 

Buttei*  the  head,  and  powder  it  with  a  seasoning  composed  of 
"bread  crumbs,  very  fine,  a  few  sweet  herbs  and  sage,  chopped  very 
fine,  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Divide  the  brains  into 
several  pieces,  not  too  small,  sprinkle  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
lay  them  in  the  dish  with  the  head.  Stick  a  quantity  of  small  pieces 
of  butter  over  the  head  and  in  the  eyes,  throw  crumbs  over  all,  pour 
in  three  parts  of  the  dish  full  of  water,  and  bake  in  a  fast  oven  two 
horn's. 


228. — CALFS   HEAD,  A   LA   MaItRE    d'h6tEL. 

Cut  into  very  small  collops  the  meat  of  a  calf  s  head  which  had 
been  boiled  and  is  cold ;  put  into  a  stewpan,  well  kneaded  butter  and 
flour*  Simmer  them  two  minutes  without  colouring  them;  pour 
gently  in  two  tea-cupfuls  of  veal  broth,  and  let  it  boil  three  minutes. 
Put  in  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  one  of  Chili  ditto,  a  sprinkle  of  cayenne,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  white  sugar.  When  it  boils  put  in  the  meat, 
over  which  parsley,  minced  finely,  has  been  spread.  Heat  it  through 
by  simmering,  and  serve. 


229. — TO  HASH  calf's  head. 

If  this  dish  is  to  be  made  of  the  remains  of  a  head  already  cooked^ 
there  is  no  necessity  to  re-boil  it  before  it  is  placed  in  the  stewpan 
with  the  other  ingredients ;  if  it  is  made  with  one  as  yet  uncooked, 
soak  it  throughly  for  two  hours,  parboil  it,  cut  the  meat  in  slices 
about  an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  long,  or  smaller,  if  preferred ; 
brown  an  onion  sliced  in  flour  and  butter  in  a  stew  or  saut6  pan,  add 
the  meat  with  as  much  rich  gravy  as  the  quantity  of  meat  will  per- 
mit, season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne:  let  it  boil«  then' skim 
clean,  simmer  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender ;  a  few  minutes  before 
you  serve  throw  in  parsley  in  fine  shreds  and  some  sweet  herbs 
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chopped  Teiy  fine,  squeeze  a  little  lemon  in,  garnish  mth  forcemeat 
telle  or  thin  tUoes  of  broiled  bam  rolled. 

If  expense  is  not  an  object  you  maj  add  morala  and  tnnfiSet  in  tk^ 
browning. 

S30.— -calf's  head  a  la  tobtqe. 

Bone  a  ealfs  head  whole ;  after  being  well  ^scalded  and  cleaned 
cut  off  the  ears,  take  out  the  tongue,  cut  the  gristle  and  bones  from 
the  tongue;  prepare  a  good  forcemeat,  add  some  chopped  tmffles 
into  it,  and  some  mushrooms ;  laj  the  head  on  a  clean  doth  on  the 
dresser,  spread  it  thicklj  over  with  the  forcemeat,  blanch  and  take  off 
the  skin  of  the  tongue ;  cut  each  ear  in  half  longways,  place  them  in 
different  parts  on  the  forcemeat  and  the  tongue  in  the  middle,  lap  it 
over  keeping  it  high  in  the  middle,  tie  the  ends,  and  brace  it  aXL 
over  tightly  with  some  loose  string,  as  by  doing  so  it  will  leave  all 
the  marks  appearing  when  glazed  like  the  back  shell  of  turtle,  then 
.tie  it  up  in  a  cloth;  it  will  take  some  hours  to  boil ;  when- done,  which 
will  be  in  your  second  stock,  take  it  up  and  take  off  the  doth,  put  k 
upon  the  dish,  diy  it  and  glaze  it  several  times;  have  iready  cut  from 
the  crumb  of  bread  the  form  of  a  turtle's  head  and  the  four  finsi  fry 
them  a  nice  light  brown,  and  glaze  them  with  the  head,  placing 
them  to  the  head  on  the  dish,  as  to  look  like  a  turtle  crawling,  for  the 
eyes  use  whites  of  hard  boiled  eggs ;  a  sauce  you  will  find  among 
the  sauces. 


23l.-*K:ALy£s*  eabs. 

Scald  the  hair  from  the  ears,  and  dean  them  thoroughly;  boil 
them  until  they  are  tender  in  veal  gravy,  and  then  blanch  them  in 
cold  spring  water.  Serve  them  in  chervil  sauce,  or  in  the  gravy 
thickened  and  seasoned  in  which  they  were  cooked.  A  sauce  may 
be  made  of  melted  butter,  with  chervil  mashed  and  put  in,  strained 
with  the  butter  through  a  sieve,  and  white  sauce  added.  White 
sauce  is  sometimes  sent  up  alone  with  the  ears;  in  that  case  it  should 
be  flavoured  with  mushroom  powder. 


232. — calybs'  sabs — stuffed. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  make  a  stuffing  of  calves*  liver,  ham  grated, 
fat  hacon,  bread  steeped  in  cream,  sweet  herbs,  a  little  -mace, «  little 
^t,  and  bind  it  with  an  egg  unbeaten.  «Stuff  the  ears  with  it.  The 
ears  should  be  cut  very  close  to  the  head,  and  the  gristly  part  suf- 
"ficiently  smooth  to  enable  the  ears  to  stand  upright  when  served* 
iElub  the  ears  over  with  egg,  and  frj  them  a  deHcate  brown.  Serve 
\rith  brown  gravy. 


233. calves'  EABS—- STUFFED.-^AIVOTHEU  WAY. 

Blanch  for  an  hour  three  ears ;  take  them  up,  and  cut  the  ears 
Tound  at  the  top,  fill  them  with  some  prepared  flEOrce ;  slit  the  ears  in 
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three  or  four  places  so*  that  they  may  curl  down ;  put  them  to  stew 
in  8om<9  good  eacond  stock,  pat  a  truffle  or  plover  js  egg  on  each  top 
of  the  £ajroe ;  glaze  them  well  several  times ;  put  mushroom  sauce  at 
fuxie  of  tomata  or  trufiies,  or  a  piquant  sauoe,  either  a  white  aaaoe 
or  hrown,  whichever  suits  your  other  dishes. 


234.^-galV£S*  feet  ob  eabs 

Can  be  dressed  the  same  way,  or  fried  in  butter  a  la  friture  with 
dauce  or  fried  paiidey. 


285. — CALVES*  FEET. 

They  should  be  very  clean,  boil  them  three  hours,  or  until  thej 
are  tender,  serve  them  with  parsley  and  butter. 


236.— CXLVES'  FEET   STEWED. 

Wash  them  clean,  divide  without  entirely  separating  tbeAi,  lay 
them  open  in  the  stewpan,  and  cover  them  mth  veal  broth,  rather 
more  than  enough  to  cover  them  will  be  sufficient.  Cut  into  pieces 
a  slice  of  tender  beef,  and  add  to  the  stew ;  when  it  boils  throw  in 
a  little  salt,  dear  the  scum  as  it  rises,  throw  in  a  faggot  of  parsley, 
a  small  head  of  celery,  an  onion  stock  with  cloves,  three  small  ones 
plain,  a  good  sized  carrot,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  two  dozen  pepper- 
corns. Stew  until  the  flesh  separates  from  the  bones,  and  take  it  off 
carefully,  strain  off  half  the  gravy,  or  as  much  as  you  require,  and 
put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  Harvey's  sauce,  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter.  When  it  is  very  hot  return  the  feet.  Four  in  a  glass  of 
Madeira,  Bucellas,  or  pale  sherry,  and  serve. 


237. — CALVES*  FEET  FBICA8EED  (PIEDS  DE  VEAU  EN  FBICASEE). 

Soak  them  three  hours,  simmer  them  in  equal  proportions  of  milk 
and  water,  until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  remove  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  in  good  sized  pieces.  Dip  them  in  yolk  of  egg, 
cover  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and  ssdt  them ;  fry  a  beautiful 
brown,  and  serve  in  white  sauce. 


238.— calf's  heabt. 

« 

Stuffed  and  roasted  precisely  as  beef  heart. 


239. — calf's  kidney 

May  be  dressed  as  mutton  or  beef  kidney,  or  mince  it  with  some  of 
the  fat,  add  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  cover  it  with  bread 
crumbs  and  with  yolk  of  egg,  make  it  up  into  balls  and  fry  in  boiling 
fresh  butter,  drain  them  upon  a  sieve,  and  serve  them  upon  fried 
parsley. 
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240.—- CALVES*  bbaucs. 

Wash  them,  retnove  the  skin,  and  scald  thenii  Diy  them  well, 
fry  them  in  butter,  serve  with  mushroom  sauce.  Instead  of  this, 
when  cleaned  and  scalded,  chop  them  finely,  simmer  them  with 
mushrooms,  onions,  parsley,  sage,  and  white  sauce.  Season  highly, 
serve  with  fried  parsley  and  fried  sippets. 


241.— calf's  liveiu 

Lay  the  liver  in  vinegar  for  twelve  hours,  it  will  render  it  firm ; 
dip  it  in  cold  spring  water  and  wipe  it  dry,  cut  it  in  even  slices, 
sprinkle  sweet  herbs,  crumbled  finely,  over  it,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
and  dredge  with  flour,  fiy  in  boiling  lard  or  butter,  the  last  is 
preferable ;  remove  the  liver  when  fried  a  nice  brown,  pour  away  a 
portion  of  the  fat,  and  pour  in  a  cupfrd  of  water  with  a  lump  of  butter 
well  rolled  in  flour,  in  which  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  and  cayenne  or 
lemon  juice  has  been  stirred,  boil  it  up,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the 
while,  and  serve  the  liver  up  in  it ;  thin  slices  of  hot  fried  bacon 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 


242— calf's  liver  axd  lights. 

Parboil  and  mince,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  add  salt 
and  pepper,  simmer,  and  serve  when  heated  through. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HUTTOir. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  a  favourite  meat,  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
modes  of  cooking,  and  should  always  be  served  very  hot  and  mth 
very  hot  plates,  except  of  course  in  cases  where  it  may  be  sent  to 
table  as  a  cold  dish.  It  is  a  meat  which  requires  care  in  the  cooking, 
which  it  will  amply  repay.  The  roasting  parts  are  the  better  for 
hanging  some  time,  especially  the  haunch  or  saddle,  but  not  for 
boiling,  as  the  colour  is  apt  to  be  injured.  One  of  the  most  fiBiYourite 
dishes  is  the 


243. — ^HAUNCH   OF   MUTTON. 

The  haunch  should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible  without  being 
tainted,  it  should  be  washed  with  vinegar  every  day  while  hanging, 
and  dried  thoroughly  after  each  washing ;  if  the  weather  be  muggy 
rubbing  with  sugar  will  prevent  its  turning  sour,  if  warm  weather, 
pepper  and  ground  ginger  rubbed  over  it  will  keep  off  the  flies. 

When  ready  for  roasting  paper  the.  fat,  commence  roasting  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  baste  with  milk  and  water  first,  and  then  when 
the  fat  begins  dripping,  change  the  dish  and  baste  with  its  own 
dripping,  half  an  hour  previous  to  its  being  done  remove  the  paper 
from  the  fat,  place  it  closer  to  the  fire,  baste  well,  serve  with  currant 
jeUy. 


244. SADDLE   OF   MUTTON. 

This  joint  like  the  haunch,  gains  much  of  its  flavour  from  hanging 
for  some  period,  the  skin  should  be  taken  off,  but  skewered  on  again 
until  widnn  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  its  being  done, 
then  let  it  be  taken  off,  dredge  the  saddle  with  flour,  baste  well.  The 
kidneys  may  be  removed  or  remain  at  pleasure,  but  the  fat  which  is 
found  within  the  saddle  should  be  removed  previous  to  cooking. 


245. — LEG   OF   MUTTON  ROASTED. 

Like  the  haunch  and  saddle  should  be  hung  before  cooking,  should 
be  slowly  roasted  and  served  with  onion  sauce  or  currant  jelly. 


246. — ROAST  LEG  OF  MUTTON. — ANOTHER  RECEIPT. 

Put  the  leg  into  an  iron  saucepan  with  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
it,  let  it  come  to  a  boil  gently,  parboil  it  by  simmering  only ;  have 
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the  spit  or  jack  ready,  and  take  it  from  the  hot  water  and  put  it  to 
the  £ie  instantly ;  it  will  take  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  if 
laige,  and  less  time  if  smalL 

S47. ^ROAST  LEG  OF  MUTTON  BONED  AND  STUFFED. 

The  principal  skill  required  in  accomplishing  this  dish  is  the 
honing,  this  must  be  done  with  a  rerj  sharp  knife,  commence  on  the 
underside  of  the  joint,  passing  the  knife  under  the  skin  until  exactly 
over  the  bone,  then  cut  down  to  it,  pass  the  knife  round  close  to  the 
bone  right  up  to  the  socket,  then  remove  the  large  bone  of  the 
thickest  end  of  the  leg,  seeing  the  meat  is  clear  of  the  bone ;  you 
may  then  draw  out  the  romaining  bones  easily.  Put  in  the  orifice  a 
highly  seasoned  forcemeat,  fasten  the  knuckle  end  tightly  over,  replace 
the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  joint,  and  sew  it  in ;  roast  it  in  a  cradle  spit 
6t  on  a  jack,  if  the  latter  let  the  knuckle  end  be  downwards  as  it  is 
less  likely  to  suffer  the  forcemeat  to  drop  out.  It  must  be  well 
basted,  and  should  be  sent  to  table  with  a  good  gravy. 


248. ^LEG  OF  MUTTON  BOILED 

Should  be  first  soaked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  salt  and  water, 
oare  being  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  salt,  then  wiped  and 
boiled  in  a  floured  cloth,  the  time  necessaiy  for  boiling  will  depend 
upon  the  weight ;  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  slM>uld  be  about 
the  time,  it  should  be  served  with  turnips  mashed,  potatoes,  greens,, 
and  caper  sauce,  or  brown  cucumber,  or  oyster  sauce. 


249. — LEG    OF  MUTTON   BRAISED. 

Procure  a  leg  of  Welsh  mutton  or  Scotch,  they  are  small,  of  choice 
flavour,  and  best  fitted  for  braising,  take  off  the  knuckle  neatly, 
divide  it  into  two  or  three  pieces,  trim  the  leg  of  all  the  superfluous 
edges,  and  then  half  roast  it,  place  it  with  the  broken  knuclde  into  a 
stewpan,  add  the  trimmings  with  half  a  dozen  slices  of  rich  fat  bacon » 
thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  other  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  stew  the  whole- 
gently,  shaking  it  occ^onally  and  turn  it  while  stewing  ;  when  it  is 
tender  take  it  up,  sldm  the  gravy,  strain,  boil  it  fast  until  reduced  to 
a  glaze,  make  a  puree  or  soup  of  vegetables  and  place  the  mutton 
upon  it,  cover  the  mutton  with  the  glaze,  and  serve. 


260. TO  SEND  A  LEO  OF  MUTTON  NEATLY  TO  TABLE  WHICH  HAS 

BEEN  CUT  FOR  A  PREVIOUS  MEAL. 

Too  much  must  not  have  been  cut  from  the  joint  or  it  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  Bone  it,  cut  the  meat  as  a  fillet,  lay 
forcemeiat  inside,  roll  it,  and  lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it ;  add  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  onions,  turnips,  carrots, 
parsley,  &c.,  in  small  quantities ;  stew  two  hours,  thicken  the  gravy, 
sierve  the  fillets  with  the  vegetables  round  it. 
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251. — SHOULDER  OP  MUTTOX 

Must  be  well  roasted  and  sent  to  table  with  skin  a  nice  brown, 
it  is  served  with  onion  sauce.  This  is  the  plainest  fashion,  and  for 
small  fjftmilies  the  best. 


252. ^LOIN   OF   MUTTON   STEWE^>. 

Eemove  the  skin,  bone  it,  and  then  roll  it,  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
a  piece  of  butter,  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion  or  two ;  when  it  has 
stewed  nearly  four  hours  strain  the  gravy,  add  two  spoonftds  of  red 
wine,  hot  up  and  serve  with  jelly  sauce. 


253. BREAST   OF  MUTTON 

May  be  stewed  in  gravy  until  tender,  bone  it,  score  it,  season  wdl 
with  cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  salt,  boil  it,  and  while  cooking  skim 
the  fat  from  the  gravy  in  which  it  has  been  stewed,  slice  a  few 
gherkins,  and  add  with  a  desert  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup ;  boil 
it,  and  pour  over  the  mutton  when  dished. 


254. — BREAST  OF  MUTTON  CRUMBED  OR  6RATIN. 

If  one  breast  of  mutton,  cut  off  the  chine  bone  down  to  the  gristle, 
if  you  have  a  stock-pot  on  put  the  breast  of  mutton  into  it,  let  it 
boil  until  tender,  then  take  it  up  to  cool ;  have  ready  as  for  the 
crumbed  cutlets,  adding  in  the  butter  and  egg  a  little  chopped 
mushroom ;  put  it  all  over  it  with  a  paste  brush,  then  put  it  on  a 
dish  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  brown,  the  sauce  will  be  under  it 
when  dished. 


255. ^NECK   OP  MUTTON. 

This  dish  is  most  useful  for  broth,  but  may  be  made  a  pleasant 
dish  by  judicious  cooking.  To  send  it  to  table  merely  boiled  or  baked 
is  to  disgust  the  partaker  of  it.  When  it  is  cooked  as  a  single  dish, 
first  boil  it  slowly  until  nearly  done,  then  having  moistened  a  quantity 
of  bread  crumbs  and  sweet  herbs,  chopped  very  fine,  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  let  the  mutton  be  covered  witii  it,  and  placed  in  a  Dutch  or 
American  oven  before  the  fire,  and  served  when  nicely  browned.  The 
breast  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  or  the 


256. STEAKS  FROM  A  LOIN  OF  MUTTON 

Are  done  in  the  same  way,  only  trimming  some  of  the  fat  off,  and 
cut  thick  and  stew  instead  of  frying  them. 


257. — MUTTON   STEAKS. 

The  steaks  are  cut  from  the  thick  or  fillet  end  of  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  dressed  as  rump  steaks. 
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258. — MUTTON   CHOPS   BBOILED. 

Cat  from  the  best  end  of  the  loin,  trim  them  nicely,  removing  fat 
or  skin,  leaving  only  enough  of  the  former  to  make  them  palatable ; 
let  the  fire  be  very  clear  before  placing  the  chops  on  the  gridiron, 
turn  them  frequently,  taking  care  that  the  fork  is  not  put  into  the 
lean  part  of  the  chop ;  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  spread  a 
little  fresh  butter  over  each  chop  when  nearly  done,  and  send  them 
to  table  upon  very  hot  plates. 

259. MUTTON   CHOPS   FBIED. 

The  fjBit  in  which  the  chops  are  to  be  fried  should  be  boiling  when 
the  chops  are  put  into  it.  They  should  be  pared  of  fat  and  well 
trimmed  before  cooking,  they  should  be  turned  frequently,  and  when 
nicely  browned  they  will  be  done ;  of  course  if  they  are  very  thick 
judgment  must  be  exercised  respecting  the  length  of  time  they  will 
occupy  in  cooking. 

260.~H3HOPS  AS  BEEF  STEAKS. 

Cut  thick  from  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  rub  each  steak  with  a  shalot ; 
broil  over  a  quick  fire ;  rub  your  dish  with  shalot ;  when  on  the  dish 
pepper  and  salt  it;  send  it  up  quite  hot. 


261 . MUTTON  'cutlets. 

Loin  chops  make  the  best  cutlets.  Take  off  the  vertebr»  or 
thickest  end  of  each  bone  and  about  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the  bone ; 
put  the  chops  into  a  stewpan  in  which  has  been  previously  melted  a 
little  butter  seasoned  with  salt ;  stew  for  a  short  time,  but  not  until 
they  are  brown,  as  that  appearance  is  accomplished  in  another 
manner.  Chop  some  parsley  veiy  fine,  add  a  little  thyme,  mix  it 
with  sufficient  yolk  of  egg  to  coat  the  chops,  which  will  have  been 
suffered  to  cool  before  this  addition  to  them;  tlien  powder  them  with 
bread  crumbs  over  which  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  has  been 
Sprinkled ;  broil  them  upon  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  but  not  a  brisk 
fire,  when  they  are  brown  dish  them ;  lemon  juice  may  be  squeezed 
over  them,  or  the  dish  in  wliich  they  are  served  may  be  garnished 
with  thin  slices  of  lemon  in  halves  and  quarters. 


262. — mutton  cutlets. — another  way. 

Not  a  very  fiat  neck,  take  off  the  scrag  and  the  breast  bones,  leaving 
the  remainder  the  length  you  intend  the  cutlets,  then  take  the  chine 
bone  clean  off,  then  the  skin  and  some  of  the  fat;  you  will  now  have 
the  mutton  free  from  bones  to  cut  your  cutlets,  you  will  find  you  can 
cut  fourteen  good  cutlets  from  this  trimmed  neck  without  any  hack- 
ing ;  beat  each  cutlet  with  your  beater,  trim  them  neatly,  be  sure  to 
cut  out  the  pacwax,  and  leave  a  little  fat  to  each  cutlet.  If  for 
gratin  or  bread  crumbed,  prepare  some  chopped  parsley  and 
M^ialot,  and  bread  crumbs,  putBome  butter  to  melt  in  a  stewpan,  aiittle 
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of  the  parsley  and  sfaalot  and  some  yolk  of  egg,  mix  it  well  up 
together;  put  your  bread  crumbs  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  add  to  it  a  little 
salt  and  pepper-;  dip  each  cutlet  into  melted  butter,  put  down  the 
bread  crumbs  with  your  knife,  lay  them  on  a  buttered  saut^-pan  until 
wanted  to  iiy. 

26d.'~OtrTLET8  SATJTE. 

Cut  your  neck  of  mutton  precisely  as  for  the  crumbed  cutlets, 
have  ready  a  piece  of  butter  melted  in  your  saute-pan,  dip  each 
cutlet  both  sides  in  the  butter;  when  required  fry  them  a  very  light 
colour,  pepper  and  salt  them,  when  done  take  them  up  to  drain  from 
the  fat,  have  some  good  glaze  melted,  and  glaze  each  cutlet  both  sides, 
dish  them  round  with  or  without  a  rim  of  mashed  potato. 


264. CUTLETS  IN  BUTTER. 

Trim  them  as  for  former  cutlets  very  neatly ;  dip  each  cutlet  in 
butter  and  fry  them ;  dish  them  upon  a  napkin  with  fried  parsley;  this 
you  may  do  with  a  previously  dressed  neck  of  mutton. 


266. — ^MUTTON  CUTLETS MAINTENON. 

Trim  the  cutlets  as  for  former  cutlets,  half  fry  them,  then  cover 
them  with  iine  herbs  and  bread  crumbs,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Lay  all  to  cool ;  have  some  fresh  parsley  to  add  to  the  already 
fried  herbs  and  shalot  When  cool,  spread  the  butter  and  herbs 
thick  upon  each  cutlet ;  sprinkle  them  with  bread  cinimbs ;  wrap 
them  in  buttered  foolscap  paper,  and  broil  them  over  a  slow  fire 
until  done. 


266. BRAISED    CUTLETS. 

Trim  your  mutton  from  the  bones  as  before,  then  put  it  whole  into 
a  good  braise,  let  it  stew  gently  until  tender,  put  it  aside  to  get 
cold ;  when  so,  cut  your  cutlets  as  thick  as  the  former,  trim  them 
neatly,  make  them  hot  and  glaze  them. 


267. FILLET   OF  MUTTON. 

Choose  a  very  large  leg,  cut  from  four  to  five  inches  in  thickness 
firom  the  large  end  of  the  leg,  take  out  the  bone,  and  in  its  place  put 
a  highly  savoury  forcemeat,  flour  and  roast  it  for  two  hours  it  will  be 
done ;  it  may  be  sent  to  table  with  the  same  accompaniments  as  a 
fillet  of  veal,  with  melted  butter  poured  over  it,  or  a  rich  brown 
gravy  and  red  currant  jelly. 

268. FILLET  OF  MUTTON  STEWED. 

Cut  and  prepare  stuff  as  above,  flour  and  brown  in  a  little  butter, 
and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gravy ;  with  it  a 
small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  small  onions,  or  eight  or 
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tea  small  batton  onions  peeled,  a  tea-spoonful  of  whole  black  pepper; 
stew  slowly  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  fillet  may  be  salted,  and 
being  half  roasted  may  be  stewed  with  its  trimmings. 

269. — FILLETS   IN   KABINADE. 

Cut  from  the  loins  of  mutton ;  prepare  some  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  and  celery,  thyme,  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  cut  up  in 
thin  slices ;  boil  a  little  vinegar  and  water,  put  your  fillets  in  a  deep 
dish,  pour  the  vinegar  over  the  roots  and  mutton  when  cold,  let  it  lay 
aU  night;  next  day  trim  neatly  and  braise  them,  take  them  out,  and 
when  required  glaze  them,  sauce  under  them. 

270. — BLANQUE'lTE   DE  MOUTON 

Is  generally  made  from  a  former  day*s  saddle  of  mutton ;  cutting  out 
the  fillets,  trimming  it  neatly,  you  will  be  able  to  cut  clearly  pieces 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  you  will  put  into  some  good  cooley 
sauce,  you  may  put  two  or  three  gherkins  then  into  it;  this  is  dished 
better  in  a  tin. 


271. — ^HARICOT  MUTTON. 

In  this  dish  proceed  as  before  in  removing  the  bones,  but  leave 
ntmre  fat  on  and  cut  each  cutlet  much  thicker;  fry  them  over  a  quick 
fire  to  brown,  twelve  will  make  this  dish ;  put  them  into  a  proper 
sized  stewpan  with  a  little  good  second  stock,  pepper  and  salt,  a 
little  piece  of  sugar,  cover  it  over  and  stew  gently  over  a  slow  fire« 
when  tender  strain  off  sufficient  stock  for  the  sauce,  for  which  roots 
will  be  previously  prepared,  you  will  see  among  the  sancea. 

272. HABICOT   MUTTON. — ^ANOTHER  WAT. 

Cut  into  chops  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  fry  them 
a  light  brown,  in  fat  made  boiling  hot  before  the  chops  are  put 
into  it,  some  pieces  cut  from  the  neck  will  be  the  best,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  in  a  stew- 
pan  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  water,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  pursley, 
a  few  spring  onions,  and  a  bay  leaf,  stew  gently  till  the  meat  is  nearly 
done,  then  add  turnips  and  carrots  cut  small,  fiy  a  large  onion  cut  in 
slices  brown,  add  it  to  the  gravy,  which  when  just  done  must  be 
thickened,  take  out  the  sweet  herbs  when  the  whole  has  stewed  an 
hour,  and  serve. 


273. — HASH 

Is  made  from  former  dressed  mutton,  leg  or  saddle,  cut  in  nice.thia 
shaped  pieces,  and  put  into  some  good  brown  sauce. 


274. — ^HASHED  MUTTON. 

Cut  the  cold  mutton  into  slices  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible,  floor 
hem,  pepper  and  salt  them,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  «ome 
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gravy  made  of  an  ODion  stewed  with  whole  pepper  and  toasted  bread 
in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  a  little  walnut  ketehup  has  been  added— 
this  gravy  should  be  stewed  two  hours  before  using — do  not  let  the 
hash  boil,  when  it  is  done  add  a  little  thickening  of  butter,  flour  and 
water  if  required,  and  serve  up  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

276. — HASHED   MUTTON. 

This  is  a  favourite  method  of  disposing  of  the  cold  shoulder, 
especially  if  it  should  happen  to  be  underdone ;  cut  it  into  slices, 
take  the  bones  (if  of  a  shoulder  or  leg  break  them),  and  put  them  in 
s.  stewpan  with  the  trimmings,  cover  them  with  water,  put  in  a  faggot 
of  thyme,  parsley,  whole  pepper,  allspice,  &c.,  cover  down  and  simmer 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  while  the  bones,  &c.  are  stewing,  fry 
an  onion  brown  in  a  little  butter  and  flour,  put  it  into  the  stewpan 
with  the  gravy,  stew  gently  twenty  minutes,  strain  it,  lay  in  the 
slices  of  mutton  in  the  stewpan,  pour  over  them  the  strained  gravy, 
pour  in  a  spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup  or  any  suitable  preferred  sauce, 
season  it,  simmer  until  the  meat  is  hot  through,  dish  and  serve. 

A  spoonful  of  curry  powder  is  sometimes  added,  and  is  always  a 
palatable  addition. 

276. — IRISH   STEW. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  as  for  the  haricot;  blanch  the  chops  in 
w^ter,  take  and  put  them  into  another  stewpan  with  four  onions  cut 
in  slices,  put  to  it  a  little  of  your  second  stock,  let  it  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  have  ready  some  potatoes  pared,  put  them  into  the  stew- 
pan with  the  mutton,  with  salt  and  pepper;  as  some  like  the  potatoes 
whole  and  some  mashed  as  to  thicken  the  stew,  you  must  boil  them 
accordingly,  dish  the  meat  round  and  the  vegetables  in  the  middle. 


277. CHINA  CHILD. 

Mince  a  pint  basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton  or  leg,  and  some 
of  the  fat ;  put  two  onions,  a  lettuce,  a  pint  of  green  peas,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  two  or  three  ounces 
of  clarified  butter  into  a  stewpan  closely  covered  ;  simmer  two  hours, 
and  serve  in  the  middle  pf  a  dish  of  boiled  rice;  if  cayenne  is 
approved,  add  a  little. 

278. — CHINA   CHILO. — ANOTHER  WAY. 

Chop  very  fine  two  small  young  lettuces,  two  onions,  a  pint  of 
green  peas,  and  a  couple  of  young  cucumbers,  or  the  fourth  of  a  pint 
of  mushrooms,  season  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper ;  mince  the  meat  of  a  neck  of  mutton  uncooked, 
and  mix  it  with  the  vegetables  in  a  stewpan,  add  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  water  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  clarified  will  be  proved  the  best ; 
let  them  well  amalgamate  over  a  slow  fire,  keep  them  stirred  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  cover  down  close  and  simmer  very  slowly  for  two 
hours,  serve  it  in  the  centre  of  boiled  rice. 
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f279.— MurroK  kebobbed. 

Procure  as  lean  a  loin  of  mutton  as  you  can,  remove  the  fat  and 
skin,  joint  it  well,  chop  some  paisley  with  some  sweet  herbs  very  fine, 
and  beat  it  up  with  die  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  bread  crumbs,  cut  the 
loin  into  chops,  and  spread  the  bread  crumbs  and  sweet  herbs,  Sec. 
well  over  each  chop,  put  each  chop  in  its  former  place,  and  tie  with 
tape  so  that  the  joint  appears  whole  again,  roast  it  before  a  quick  fire, 
baste  it  with  fresh  butter  and  its  own  gravy  ;  when  it  is  done  pour 
into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served  some  rich  brown  gravy  very 
hot,  lay  in  the  mutton,  pour  gravy  over  it  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot 
as  possible.     SUces  of  beef  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 


280.— BISSOLES 

Are  from  the  most  tender  part  of  dressed  mutton,  free  from  skin 
and  gristle  chopped  very  fine.  You  will  find  rissoles  in  another  place 
in  the  book. 


281. — MUTTON   LIKE   VENISON. 

A  haunch  or  leg  will  be  the  most  applicable.  The  joint  should  be 
hung  as  long  as  it  can  be  with  safety,  and  dressed  exactly  like  a 
haunch  of  venison,  and  served  with  the  same  sauces,  but  to  make  the 
taste  more  perfectly  resemble  that  of  venison  it  should,  after  having 
heen  hung  to  the  turn,  be  skmned,  and  laid  in  a  pan  with  vinegar  and 
water;  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  not  enough  to  cover 
it ;  put  in  a  feggot  of  herbs,  a  clove  of  garlic,  one  or  two  bay  leaves, 
a  spoonful  of  whole  pepper,  and  a  couple  of  onions  cut  in  slices ;  let 
it  soak  three  days,  dry  it  well,  hang  it  for  a  day  and  roast  as  venison. 
It  may  also  be  put  into  a  stewpan  with  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  and 
simmered  four  hours,  serve  with  venison  sauce. 


282. TO  MAKE  A  SCOTCH  HAGGIS. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a  sheep.  The  washing  and  cleaning  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all,  as  it  will  be  a  bad  colour  and  a  bad  taste  if  not 
well  cleansed;  when  clean,  turn  it  inside  out,  then  let  it  lie  for  a  day  or 
two  in  salt  and  water.  Blanch  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart  of  the  sheep, 
lay  them  in  cold  water,  chop  all  very  fine,  the  liver  you  had  better 
grate,  chop  a  pound  of  the  suet  very  fine,  dry  in  the  oven  a  pound  of 
oatmeal ;  mix  all  this  well  together,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  a 
little  chopped  parsley,  and  a  little  chopped  onion ;  then  sew  up  the 
bag ;  before  you  finish  sewing  it,  add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  good  white 
stock ;  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  drainer ;  boil  it  in  water,  keeping 
it  well  covered  all  the  time,  prick  it  all  over  with  a  small  larding 
pin  to  keep  it  from  bursting ;  it  will  take  several  hours  to  boil ;  be 
careful  in  taking  it  up,  and  let  your  dish  be  large  enough. 


283. — ^BOGNON  DE  MOUTON  A.  LA  FRAN5AISE. 

The  French  have  a  fiEusulty  of  making  a  dish  recberch6  out  of  n^eie 
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trifles,  their  receipt  for  serving  up  this  little  dish  is  no  mean  evidence 
of  their  peculiar  skill.  Take  half  a  dozen  fine  mutton  kidneys,  clear 
them  of  &t  and  skin,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices ;  powder  them 
immediately  with  sweet  herbs  in  fine  powder,  parsley  which  has  been 
chopped,  dried,  and  powdered,  cayenne,  and  salt ;  put  into  a  stewpan 
two  ounces  of  clarified  butter  or  fresh  if  the  former  is  not  in  reach, 
put  in  the  slices  of  kidney,  fry  them,  they  will  brown  very  quickly, 
they  must  be  done  on  both  sides,  dredge  flour  over  them,  moisten 
with  lemon  juice,  in  five  minutes  the  kidneys  will  be  done ;  hft  them 
out  into  a  very  hot  dish  around  which  are  laid  sippets  fiied ;  pour 
into  the  gravy  two  glasses  of  champaigne,  give  it  a  boil,  pour  it  over 
the  kidneys,  and  serve. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  French  cooks  yary  constantly  the 
herbs  which  they  employ  according  to  any  known  preference  for  the 
palate  of  those  for  whom  they  cook.  Various  kinds  of  wines  and 
sauces  may  be  used  for  flavouring,  and  this  is  constantly  done  as 
much  for  variety  and  the  ability  of  giving  a  new  name  to  a  dish, 
which  is  varied  only  in  some  such  small  feature. 


284. — BOGNON  DE  MOUTON  A  LA  BOUBOEOISIE. 

Clear  the  kidneys  from  fat  and  skin,  cut  them  into  thin  slices, 
dredge  them  with  flour  and  fry  crisp,  pepper  and  salt  them ;  flavour 
some  gravy  with  a  little  eschalot  or  garlic  and  serve. 


286. — LOIN  OF  MUTTON  LIKE  VENISON. FBENCH  BECEIPT. 

Eemove  the  skin  from  the  joint  and  bone  it,  and  do  it  neatly ;  lay 
it  in  a  stewpan  with  about  a  pint  of  weak  broth,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  two  glasses  of  red  wine,  and  a  tea- spoonful  of  pyroligneous 
acid ;  let  it  lioil,  put  in  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs ;  stew,  turning 
frequently ;  add  as  it  progresses  a  little  gravy,  some  very  good  may 
be  made  from  the  bones ;  it  will  take  from  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
three  hours. 


286. — ^TO  DBESS  MUTTON  HAMS. 

Soak  the  ham  for  five  or  six  hours  in  cold  spring  water  unless  it 
has  only  recently  been  cured,  then  one  hour  will  suffice ;  put  it  into 
cold  water,  boil  gently ;  it  will  be  done  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  It 
is  eaten  cold. 


287. ^MUTTON   KIDNEYS   BBOILKD. 

Skin  and  split  without  parting  asunder,  skewer  them  through  the 
outer  edge  and  keep  them  flat,  lay  the  opened  sides  first  to  the  fire, 
which  should  be  clear  and  brisk,  in  four  minutes  turn  them,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  when  done,  which  will  be  in  three  minutes 
afterwards,  take  them  from  the  fire,  put  a  piece  of  butter  inside  them, 
squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over  them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
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988. — ^SHBEP'S  TONGUES  8TEWBD. 

Pat  them  into  cold  water  and  let  them  hoil,  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  remove  the  skin  easily,  take  them  out,  split  them, 
and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  enough  good  gravy  to  cover  them* 
Chop  parsley,  and  mushroom,  with  a  little  eschalot  finely,  work  a 
lump  of  hutter  with  it,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  flavour ;  stew  them  in 
the  gravy  until  the  tongues  are  tender,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  strain  the 
gravy  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  tongues,  serve. 


289. ^IBISH  8TSW. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops, 
pare  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  cut  them  into  thick  slices,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of  water,  two  or  three  carrots,  turnips 
or  onions  may  he  added,  the  last  are  seldom  omitted,  salt  and  pepper 
the  mutton  when  added  to  the  gravy,  let  it  hoil  or  simmer  gently 
two  hours,  and  serve  very  hot ;  its  excellence  much  depends  on  the 
last  instructions  heing  fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAMB. 

House  lamb  is  in  season  in  December ;  grass  lamb  comes  in  with 
Easter.  Both  are  favourite  dishes,  a  preference  perhaps  existing  for 
the  former.    -They  are  dressed  much  in  the  same  manner. 

290. — FORE-QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

This  is  the  favourite  and  indeed  the  best  joint.  Do  not  put  it  too 
near  the  fire  at  first,  when  it  gets  heated  baste  it  well;  the  fire 
should  be  quick,  clear,  but  not  fierce ;  the  usual  weight  of  a  fore- 
quarter  is  between  nine  and  eleven  pounds,  it  will  take  two  hours ; 
when  it  is  done  separate  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs,  but  before  it  is 
quite  taken  o£F  lay  under  a  large  lump  of  butter,  squeeze  a  lemon^ 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  quite 
melt  the  butter,  then  remove  the  shoulder  and  lay  it  on  another 
dish. 


201. — SADDLE   OF  LAMB. 

This  joint  is  now  seen  nearly  as  frequently  at  table  as  the  fore- 
quarter,  and  if  well  cooked  is  certainly  fine  eating.  Boast  it  quickly, 
but  be  very  careful  neither  to  scorch  it  nor  to  take  it  from  the  fir© 
until  it  is  done ;  baste  with  the  fat  and  gravy  which  fall  from  it,  and 
in  an  hour  and  three  quarters  it  will  be  done,  unless  larger  than 
common,  and  then  it  will  take  two  hours ;  serve  with  mint  and 
cucumber  sauce. 


292. — LAMB. — TO  BOAST  A  LEG  OF  LAMB. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  roasting  mutton  must  be  scrupulously 
observed  with  respect  to  lamb ;  let  it  roast  gradually,  and  commence 
a  distance  from  the  fire,  a  leg  of  five  pounds  will  take  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  one^  of  six  pounds  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half. 

293. — TO  BOIL  A  LEG  OF  LAMB. 

Put  it  in  sufiBcient  clear  cold  soft  water  to  cover  it,  let  it  remain 
half  an  hour,  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  or  half  a  handful  of  salt 
may  be  thrown  in ;  put  it  into  a  thin  white  cbth  which  has  been 
floured,  and  boil  it  in  enough  water  to  cover  it,  a  good  sized  bundle  of 
sweet  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  saucepan  ;  if  six  pounds  it  will 
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be  done  iu  an  hour  and  a  half,  serve  with  spinach  or  French  beans ; 
if  sent  to  table  cold  lay  handsome  sprigs  of  parsley  about  it  tastefully ; 
it  may,  while  hot,  be  garnished  with  parsley,  with  thin  slices  of  lemon 
laid  round  the  dish. 


204. — LEG   OF   LAKB. 

Take  out  the  bone  as  in  receipt  No.  247,  and  a  small  portion  of 
he  meat,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  forcemeat;  keep  it  of  a  good  shape ; 
put  a  ruffle  on  the  knuckle,  and  glaze  it  well. 


205. ^A  SHOULDER  OF  LAMB 

Will  be  found  best  cooked  when  done  with  the  fore-quarter,  but  if 
roasted  singly  will  take  an  hour. 


206. — SHOULDKB  OF  LAMB  LABDED. 

Cut  your  lardons  small,  of  fine  white  fat  bacon,  cover  them  with 
pounded  mixed  spices,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ;  bone  the  shoulder 
of  lamb,  lard  the  imder  side,  roll  the  joint,  and  bind  it  with  narrow 
white  tape ;  braise  it,  and  when  done  glaze  it.  Serve  it  on  mush- 
room sauce;  any  sauce  applicable  to  lamb  will  serve  except  mint- 
sauce,  which  should  not  be  eaten  with  this  dish. 


207.— TO  GBIIX  A  LOIM  OF  LAMB. 

Boil  half  an  hour,  take  it  out  and  score  it  like  pork,  brush  it  all 
over  with  well  beaten  yolk  of  eggs,  and  powder  over  it  bread  crumbs 
n)ixed  with  minced  parsley,  put  it  into  an  American  oven  and  roast 
it  until  brown;  serve  with  melted  butter  and  lemon  pickle  or 
tomato  sauce,  the  last  especially,  if  cold.  A  shoulder  and  breast 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 


208. — SHOULDER  OF  LAMB  FORCED  AND  BRAISED. 

Take  out  the  bone  from  the  shoulder,  you  must  be  very  particular 
and  careful  in  removing  the  blade  bone  that  you  do  not  cut  a  hole 
through  the  skin ;  when  you  have  done  it  fill  up  the  vacancy  with 
some  good  veal  forcemeat,  cover  it  with  fat  bacon  or  ham ;  then  put 
it  into  a  good  braise  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  an  hour,  when 
required  glaze  it  well ;  you  can  make  it  after  you  have  put  in  the 
forcemeat  and  sewed  up  the  cut  part,  either  as  a  shoulder  of  lamb  or 
form  into  a  swan  by  adding  the  shank  bone  for  a  neck,  and  form  the 
beak  or  bill  with  paste ;  if  plain  put  a  paper  ruffle  or  ornamented 
silver  skewer,  the  sauce  as  may  be  approved  of,  as  peas,  or  spinach, 
or  puree,  turnips,  or  French  beans,  or  truffles,  or  mushrooms. 


200. — STEWED   LOIN   OF   LAMB. 

The  loin  may  be  stewed  whole  or  in  steaks ;  in  the  former  the  flap 
being  secured  by  a  skewer,  is  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  quarter  of 
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a  pouud  of  butter,  and  covered  down  close ;  let  it  simmer  one  hour, 
then  torn  it,  let  it  simmer  again  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  then 
have  ready  some  rich  brown  gravy  hot,  lift  out  the  meat,  pour  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  with  mint  sauce,  a  lettuce,  and  a 
few  radishes  and  spring  onions. 


300. — TO  STEW  A  BREAST  OF  LAMB. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  pepper  and  salt  well,  stew  in  sufficient  gravy  to 
cover  the  meat  until  tender,  then  thicken  the  sauce,  pour  in  a  glass 
of  sherry;  serve  on  a  dish  of  stewed  mushrooms. 


301. — CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE    LAMB. 

Get  two  necks  of  lamb  from  the  same  lamb,  take  off  the  chine 
bone  not  leaving  a  particle  of  bone  adhering  to  the  ribs,  or  it  cannot 
be  carved  clean  down  between  the  bones  when  at  table ;  blanch  them 
a  few  minutes,  put  them  to  cool,  then  scrape  about  one  inch  down 
from  the  ends  of  the  ribs  between  each  bone,  the  skin,  and  fat ;  then 
put  the  bones  to  meet  regularly,  and  put  one  between  the  other  which 
will  form  a  chevaux-de-frise ;  braise  them  the  same  as  the  former; 
when  done  glaze  the  fat  and  meat  but  not  the  white  rib  bones,  any 
of  the  sauces  named  or  cucumbers. 


302, CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE   WITH    LAMB   SWEETBREADS. 

Do  the  same  as  before ;  when  it  is  done  and  glazed  have  ready 
some  good  lamb  sweetbreads,  about  six  larded  ones  and  glazed,  put 
them  on  the  top  between  the  bones,  when  the  two  necks  are  put 
together. 

303. BLANQUETTE   D'AGNEAU   A   LA   PROVEN9ALE. 

Of  the  best  end  of  the  brisket  take  two  or  three  pounds,  cut  it 
into  dice  of  four  inches,  rince  them  in  clear  water,  wipe  them  with 
a  cloth,  and  flour  them ;  take  two  ounces  of  the  fat  of  boiled  bacon, 
five  of  fresh  butter,  chop  some  parsley,  and  boil  ten  minutes ;  put  in 
the  lamb  dice,  cut  up  an  onion  small,  squeeze  in  tlie  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  let  it  simmer  gradually  for 
two  hours,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the 
gravy ;  keep  the  pan  moving  above  the  fire  for  three  minutes,  dish 
and  serve. 


304. — LAMB   CHOPS. 

Lamb  chops  and  lamb  cutlets  are  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as 
mutton  chops  and  cutlets,  but  require  more  care  in  the  cooking ; 
they  are  sent  to  table  with  various  garnishes,  and  arranged  in  many 
forms,  frequently  accompanied  with  a  puree  of  vegetables,  or  ranged 
round  a  pyramid  of  mashed  potatoes ;  the  most  simple  manner  la  to 
garnish  with  crisped  parsley. 
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305.*»SWEBTBRSAI>S 


Should  be  soaked  in  water,  put  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  into  clear  cold  spring  water,  to  blanch.  They  may 
be  cut  in  slices,  or  in  dice,  and  put  into  fricasees  of  meat  or  ragouts, 
or  they  may  be  served  as  a  separate  dish. 


306.— HSWEETBBEADS. ANOTHER  WAT. 

Two  good  throat  sweetbreads  or  three  will  make  an  entree;  blanch 
them  until  fit  to  eat,  take  them  up  and  lay  them  in  cold  water ; 
when  cold  dry  them  well,  egg  and  bread  crumb  them  with  or  without 
herbs,  put  them  on  a  dish  and  brown  them  in  the  oven ;  mushroom 
sauce,  or  endives,  or  sorrel,  or  spinach,  or  tomato  will  do  if  approved  of. 


S07.— «WEETBBEADS  FRICASEED. — ^WHITE. 

Blanch,  and  then  cut  them  in  slices.  To  a  pint  of  veal  gravy  put 
a  thickening  of  flour  and  butter,  a  table  spoonful  of  cream,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  grated  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg, 
and  white  pepper,  to  flavour.  Stew  ten  minutes,  add  the  sweetbreads, 
let  them  simmer  twenty  minutes.  Dish,  add  salt,  thin  pieces  of 
lemon  peel ;  mix  up,  and  serve. 


308. — SWEETBREADS  FRICASEED. — ^BROWN. 

Cut  them  in  small  pieces,  flour,  and  fry  them.  When  a  good 
brown  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  highly  seasoned; 
stew  gently,  until  the  sweetbreads  are  tender.  Add  a  litde  flour  and 
butter  to  thicken ;  add  truffles  and  mushroom  ketchup  to  flavour, 
morels  or  mushrooms  may  be  substitued,  or  all  may  be  cooked  with 
the  sweetbreads. 


309. —  TO   STEW   SWEETBREADS. — ^RIS   DE    VEAU, 

Make  a  force-meat  of  the  tenderest  parts  of  boiled  or  roast  fowl, 
some  ba^on,  a  little  parsley  diopped,  a  little  thyme,  lemon-peel,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  cayenne  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Lay  the  sweet- 
breads in  a  pan,  upon  a  layer  of  slices  of  veal,  cover  them  with  slices 
of  bacon,  put  in  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  sliced,  a  little 
mace,  and  pepper  and  salt  Pour  in  a  quart  of  good  broth,  and  stew 
for  two  hours,  remove  them,  and  reduce  by  boiling  the  broth  to  a 
foiuth  :  heat  the  sweetbreads  in  it,  garnish  with  lemon  in  slices. 


310. — SWEETBREADS  LARDED. — A  LA  DAtTBE. 

Blanch  and  lard  them  with  bacon,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  veal  broth  ;  add  a  little  browning,  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Stew  until  tender ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  and 
butter.  Lay  bunches  of  boiled  celery  round  the  dish  when  you 
serve. 
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811. ^HEABT  AND  LAMB  8WEETBBEADS  LARDED  WITH  BACON 

OB  TBUFFLE8. 

The  same  quantity,  either  one  larded  and  two  plain,  or  two  if  fine 
larded  with  bacon;  when  blanched  for  two  or  three  minutes,  put  them 
in  a  small  dish  or  stewpan,  with  a  little  stock;  cover  them  over  and  boil 
them  either  in  the  oven  or  over  the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
take  them  up  and  glaze  them  several  times,  keeping  them  hot ;  lamb 
sweetbreads  will  take  eight  for  a  dish,  and  require  to  be  neatly 
trimmed,  cutting  away  the  pipe,  and  dish  them  on  a  rim  of  forcemeat 
or  mashed  potatoes,  or  spinach. 

812. — SWEETBBEADS  AS  CUTLETS. 

If  you  cannot  get  heart  sweetbreads,  you  must  use  the  throat. 
Blanch  them  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  put  them  to  cool  into,  cold 
water ;  take  them  out  and  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  then  cut  long  ways, 
twelve  or  fourteen  pieces  for  cutlets,  makii^  them  a  nice  shape;  if 
you  wish  for  them  to  be  white  saute  cutlets,  you  must  put  some  butter 
or  lard  in  your  cutlet-pan,  a  juice  of  lemon,  a  little  white  pepper, 
and  salt;  do  not  colour  them,  take  them  up  and  lay  them  upon 
white  paper  to  soak  up  the  grease  from  them;  dish  them  round  upon 
a  tureen,  pouring  the  sauce  in  the  middle  of  them. 


313. SWEETBBEADS  WITH  TBUFFLE8. 

Blanch  and  trim  off  the  pipes  and  skin  from  the  under  part ;  then 
take  your  small  knife,  and  make  a  small  incision  slanting  ways,  and 
lay  in  a  small  round  piece  of  truffle  until  the  sweetbread  is  covered ; 
braise  them  for  a  short  time,  or  do  them  in  some  good  consomme, 
and  glaze  them. 

814. — BOAST  SWEETBBEAD. 

Boil  sweetbreads,  either  heart  or  throat,  trim  them  and  dry  them, 
then  egg  and  bread  crumb  them,  brown  them  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  oven ;  put  good  clear  gravy  under  them,  and  water  cresses,  as  a 
garnish. 

315. ^SWEETBBEAD  CUTLETS CBUMBED  AU  GBATIN. 

Out  the  sweetbreads  as  before  a  nice  thickness,  but  not  too  thick; 
diy  them,  then  egg  and  bread  crumb  them  as  you  would  veal  or 
other  cutlets ;  use  any  sauce  that  may  be  preferred. 


316. SWEETBBEAD  CUTLETS — GLAZED. 

Do  these  as  for  the  former  saute  cutlets,  only  glaze  them  a 
bright  colour. 

317. — LAMB*S  HEAD  AND    EMINCEES. 

Wash  well  a  lamb's  head  and  pluck,  take  out  the  brains,  blanch 
them  by  themselves,  boil  the  head  and  pluck  for  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  take  it  up  to  cool,  take  out  the  tongue,  tiim  the  two  halves 
of  the  head  neatly,  then  score  it,  then  egg  and  bread  crumb  them  as 
you  would  cutlets  and  brown  them  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Cut 
up  in  small  dice  in  equal  quantities  the  tongue,  liver,  heart,  and 
lights  ;  fry  in  a  stewpan  a  little  chopped  parsley,  shalot,  and 
mushroom  if  you  have  it,  to  a  nice  light  brovm,  dry  up  the  butter 
with  flour,  use  some  good  second  stock  or  brown  sauce ;  season  with 
lemon,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a  dust  of  sugar,  put  the  emincees 
under  the  head,  the  brains,  egg,  and  bread  crumb  in  four  pieces  and 
put  round. 

318. SHEEP   OR  IAMBS*   TBOTTEBS. 

Get  a  dozen  or  two  of  trotters,  stew  them  for  several  hours,  imtil 
all  the  bones  will  come  from  them,  save  this  liquor,  do  not  break 
the  skin,  stuff  them  with  good  quenelles  or  forcemeat ;  return  them 
again  into  the  same  stock,  boil  them  about  fifteen  minutes,  glaze 
them;  sobeise  sauce  or  tomato  sauce  is  good  with  them,  or  you  may 
fry  them  with  butter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
POEK 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  are  fond  of  pork  to  those  who  dis- 
like it  are  as  a  hundred  to  one,  and  yet  it  is  falsely  considered  a 
vulgar  taste,  the  passion  for  it  possessed  by  the  Chinese  has. been 
illustrated  by  many  tales,  and  when  in  season  the  frequency  of  its 
appearance  upon  a  homely  English  table  is  no  small  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held;  it  is  like  veal — ^indigestible,  at  least 
chemists  consider  it  so,  though  some  ioQiedieal  men  have  asserted  to 
the  contrary,  it  should  at  least  be  thoroughly  cooked  to  place,  if 
possible,  its  digestibility  beyond  a  doubt.  In  roasting,  or  in  boiling, 
ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  joint.  Pork  is  always  salted 
for  boiling,  and .  is  much  liked  in  this  form.  When  sent  to  table 
roasted,'  apple  sauce  should  in  every  case  accompany  it. 

As  pork  is  so  imiversally  used  in  every  family,  and  so  little  used 
for  company,  it  is  useless  to  further  comment  upon  it* 

319. — PORK. TO   ROAST   A   SUCKING  PIG. 

A  sucking  pig  should  be  dressed  as  soon  after  being  killed  as 
practicable.  When  scalded  and  prepared  for  cooking,  lay  in  the  belly 
a  stuffing  of  bread,  sage,  and  onions,  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  piece 
of  butter,  sew  it  up,  rub  the  skin  of  the  pig  with  butter,  skewer  the 
legs  back,  that  while  roasting,  the  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  pig 
may  be  thoroughly  browned  ;  it  must  be  put  to  a  quick  fire,  but  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  roast  gradually,  and  a  coating  of  flour  should  be 
dredged  over  it  that  it  may  not  blister,  or.  it  should  not  be  left  a 
minute  ; '  if  floured,  when  the  pig  is  done,  scrape  the  flour  off  with  a 
wooden,  or  very  blunt  knife,  and  rub  it  with  a  buttered  cloth,  cut  off 
the  head,  and  dividing  it  take  out  the  brains,  mix  them,  with  a  little 
gravy,  or,  bread  sauce,  divide  the  pig  in  half,  from  neck  to  tail,  and 
lay  each  inside  flat  upon  the  dish,  so  that  the  two  edges  of  the  back 
touch ;  place  each  half  of  the  head  with  the  outer  side  uppermost  at 
each  end  of  the  dish,  and  an  ear  on  each  side  ;  the  gravy  should  be 
poured  in  the  dish  hot,  and  the  whole  served  as  hot  as  possible ;  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  often  sent  to  the  baker's  oven,  a  large 
piece  of  butter  should  accompany  it  for  the  baker  to  baste  it  with,  and 
upon  its  return  it  should  be  cut  and  served  as  above. 

The  gravy  may  be  heightened  in  its  flavour  by  various  additions,,  or 
two  or  three  sauces  and  gravies  may  be  served  with  it,  such  as  veal  gravy 
thickened  and  flavoured  .with  wine,  lemon  juice,  and  cayenne,  and  also 
bread  sauce  and  a  plain  gravy ;  this  may  be  a  matter  of  taste. 
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It  is  usual  to  procure  the  p^  from  the  dealer  ready  prepared  for 
cookingy  hut  in  the  event  of  its  heing  required  to  scald  it  after  killing, 
ve  subjoin  the  folloi?ing  receipt. 


320. — TO   SCALD   A   SUCKING   PIG. 

Plunge  the  pig  into  cold  water  the  instant  it  is  killed,  let  it  remain 
five  minutes,  have  reader  pounded  resin,  and  rub  well  with  it  over  the 
skin,  plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  scalding  water,  letting  it  remain  only 
half  a  minute,  remove  it,  and  immediately  take  off  the  hair,  lose  no 
time,  if  the  hair  should  not  come  freely  from  some  parts  rub  it  again 
with  resin,  and  put  it  into  the  scalding  water,  and  then  remove  the 
hair,  when  it  is  all  off  wash  it  well  with  warm  water,  and  then  in 
cold,  changing  the  water  several  times  that  no  flavour  of  the  lesin 
may  be  retained ;  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint,  slit  down  the 
belly,,  and  remove  the  entrails,  put  aside  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights, 
with  the  feet,  wash  again  inside  and  out  the  pig,  dry  it  well,  and  keep 
it  from  the  air  by  covering  it  with  a  doth. 

321. — ^ROAsi  no. 

Soak  in  milk  some  light  bread,  boil  some  sage  and  onions  in 
plenty  of  water,  strain  it  off  and  chop  it  all  very  fine,  press  the  milk 
from  the  bread,  and  then  mix  the  sage  and  onion  with  pepper  and 
salt,  in  the  bread  put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  bind  it  a  little,  pat  this  in 
the  inside  of  the  pig,  rub  the  pig  over  with  milk  and  butter,  paper  it, 
roast  it  a  beautiful  brown,  cut  off  the  head  before  it  is  drawn  from 
the  spit,  and  likewise  out  it  down  the  back  and  then  you  will  not 
break  the  skin  ;  take  out  the  spit,  cut  off  the  ears  from  the  head,  and 
crack  the  bone  and  take  out  the  brains,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
all  the  inside  stuffing  and  a  little  brown  sauce;  dish  the  pig,  the 
backs  outside,  and  put  the  sauce  in  the  middle,  and  some  in  a  boat, 
the  ears  at  each  end. 


322. — ^A  LEG  OF  POBK  BOASTED. 

.  The  pork  should  be  young  and  dairy-fed,  score  the  skin  with  a 
sharp  penknife,  a  little  fresh  butter  is  sometimes  rubbed  over  the 
aidu  to  make  it  brown  and  crisp  without  blistering.  Chop  some  sage 
diBEt  has  been  scalded,  very  fine,  add  to  it  an  onion  parboiled,  mix 
bread  crumbs  and  a  small  portion  of  apple  chopped  very  fine,  mix  all. 
together,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  make  an  incision,  separating 
the  skin  from  the  i&t  in  the  under  and  fillet  end  of  the  leg,  and  place 
the  stufi^g  there,  the  time  of  roasting  wiU  depend  upon  the  size  of 
tha  leg,  serve  up  with  apple  sauce. 


323. — ^A  LEG  OF  POBK  BOILED. 

After  having  been  salted  it  should  be  washed  in  clean  cold  water 
and  scraped  thoroughly  white  and  dean  preparatory  to  cooking ;  it 
should  then  be  put  into  a  floured  cloth  and  into  cold  water  on  the 
fire,  when  the  rind  is  quite  tender  the  pork  will  be  done ;  let  the  water 
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be  well  skim^med,  and  serve  wHb  sudi  vegetables  a»  am  in  season.; 
should  the  joint  be  large  allow  a  quarter  of  an  bow  to  eaeb  p^Oiadii 
with  an  additional  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  it  boils. 

■«  ■  I ■■  ■  ■■■ 

^24. — LOIN   OF   POBK 

Bhonld,  like  the  leg;  be  scored  before  roasting,  and  well  jointod  to 
make  the  chops  separate  easily,  aad  then  roast  asi  a  loin  o£  mutton  ; 
or  it  may  be  put  into  enough  water  to  cover  it,  simmer  until  it  is 
nearly  done,  then  take  it  out,  take  the  skin  off,  coat  it  well  with  yolk 
of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  roast  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  until 
it  is  thoroughly  done. 

325. — A  FILLET  OF  PORK  TO  RESEMBLE  VEAL. 

The  fillet  should  be  cut  from  the  leg  of  a  very  large  pig,  remove 
the  bone  and  fill  the  orifice  with  veal  stuffing,  roast  it  until  it  i^  more 
than  half  done,  then  take  some  thin  broth  and  put  it  in  the  stewpah, 
put  in  the  pork,  stew  until  it  is  thoroughly  done,  then  thicken  the 
gravy  and  send  it  ta  table  with  forcemeat  balls  and  lemon  cut  m 
slices. 


326. — GRISKIN   OF   PORK. 

Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  enough  water  to  cover  it,  when  it  has 
boiled  take  it  up,  butter,  and  flour  it»  and  put  it  before  the  fire  to 
brown,  ten  minutes  will  suffice. 


327.^— NECK  09   POBK  ROLLED; 

Bone  it,  chop  sage  finely,  mix  it  with  well  powdered  bread  crumbs, 
cover  the  meat  with  it  on  both  sides,  roll  the  pork,  fasten  it  securely, 
and  roast  it  gently, 

A  hand  and  spring  are  sometimes  dressed  thus. 


328. — SPARE  RIB  OF  PORK-^RQASX. 

You  must  paper  and  joint  this  down  the  middle,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  a  little  fine  sage  and  salt,  baste  and  fiour  it  well ;  apple  sauce 
in  a  boat. 


329. — SPARE  RIB. 

A  spare  rib  mil  take  two  hours  and  a  half  to  roast  unless  very 
large,  and  then  three  hours  wiU  be  required  to  cook  it  thoroughly ; 
while  roasting  baste  with  butter  and  dredge  with  flour,  pound  some 
SBge  and  powder  the  spare  rib  with  it  about  twenty  minutes,  before  it 
is  done;  a  pinch  of  salt  may  be  added. 


330. CHINE    OF   PORK. 

^This  joint  is  usually  sent  to  table  with  turkey,  it  should  be  salted 
for  about  sixty  or  seventy  hours  previous  to  cooking,  and  then  be 
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roasted ;  a  chine  boiled  is  as  often  sent  to  table  as  roasted,  but  the 
latter  is  usually  preferred. 

•  t  4 

331.— CHIKE  OF  POBK. 

Generally  used  at  Christmas.  This,  when  properly  cured,  is 
mostly  used  cold ;  boil  it  in  a  cloth,  with  a  sauce  of  red  cabbage,  or 
Bauer  kraut  if  cold ;  garnish  with  parsley. 

332. — ALL  ROAST  PORKS. 

Be  sure  to  cut  the  skin  lengthways  into  small  strips,  not  veiy 
deep — to  reach  the  meat ;  send  up  apple  sauce  to  all  roast  porks. 


333. ^TO   PICKLE   PORK. 

Dredge  it  with  salt,  pounded  nearly  as  fine  as  flour,  place^upon  four 
sticks  crossed  upon  a  dry  cold  flag- stone,  or  in  an  earthenware  dish, 
let  it  remain  to  drain  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  then  rub  it 
well  in  with  a  brine,  consisting  of  one  pound  of  salt,  half  a  pound  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  prunel ;  the  last,  if  the  pork  is  delicate,  may  be  omitted. 
If  many  pieces  are  being  salted,  put  them  into  a  tub,  and  pack  them 
closely,  filling  up  the  interstices  with  common  salt,  place  a  weight 
upon,  the,  top  to  keep  the  meat  down,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
admittance  of  any  air,  and  when  taken  out  for  cooking '-'scrape  off 
the  salt,  wash  the  pork  in  several  waters,  or  place  it  under  a  water 
tap,  letting  the  water  run  upon  it  two  or  three  minutes,  turning  it 
occasionally,  or  it  may  lie  in  soak  half  an  hour ;  it  should  be  put  to 
boil  in  cold  water,  and  when  the  rind  is  tender  it  will  be  done  enough. 


334. — BOILED  PORK— OF  ALL  KINDS, 

The  leg  you  must  skin  the  same  as  ham,  and  dish  its  back 
part  upwards,  and  glaze  it;  place  a  ruffle  at  the  knuckle;  sauce, 
»auer  kraut,  or  stewed  red  cabbage ;  pease  pudding  to  all  pork  when 
boiled. 


335. — pig's  cheeks- — ^a  half  one. 

Boil  and  trim  in  the  shape  of  ham,  and  if  very  £a,t,  carve  it  as  a 
cockle  shell ;  glaze  it  weU,  or  put  bread  crumbs  and  brown  them, 
lauce  as  before. 


336. — ^PIGS  FACE  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Cut  the  ears  ofl^  and  take  out  the  tongue  and  brains,  then  lay  them 
in  salt  for  two  days,  take  them  out  of  that,  and. then  use  the 
ingredients  as  for  tongues,  and  dry  them  the  same  as  hams. 


837. — PORK  CUTLETS. 

Cut  from  a  neck,  or  what  is  called  fore-loin  of  pork,  the  best  end. 
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.  trim  it  aft  you  do  lamb  or  mutton,  leaving  a  little  &t ;  scrape  the 
bone,  rub. or  chop  some^sage  fine,  >vith  a  very  little  piece,  of  shalot, 
mix  it  up  .with  only  sufficient  bread  crumbs,  put  black  pepper  and 
salt  into. the  crumbs,  herbs,  dip  each  cutlet  in  clarified  butter  or 
melted  lard,  press  the  crumbs  well  upon  the  cutlets,  have  a  saut6 
pan  greased  with  lard,  lay  them  into  it,  fry  them  a  nice  light  brown, 
take  them  up  and  dry  them  on  paper,  dish  upon  mashed  potatoes, 
use  sauce  robert,  or  sobiese,  or  tomato,  or  any  other  as  to  palate. 


338. — POBK   CUTLETS. 

Cut  them  from  a  small  delicate  loin  of  pork,  bone,  and  trim  them 
neatly,  fiy  them  a  light  brown,  put  into  a  small  stewpan  a  little 
vinegar,  and  eschalot  chopped  very  finely,  two .  table-spoonfuls  of 
'  tomato  sauce,  and  sufficient  brown  gravy  to  make  it  tasty ;  stew  the 
cutlets  in  the  sauce  five  minutes,  and  send  them  to  table  dished 
handsomely;  if  the  cutlets  are  broiled  they  may  be  dipped  in  yolk 
of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  broUed  over  a  clear  fire,  and  served 
with  tomato  sauce,  or  sauce  robert. 


339. — ^PORK  CHOPS  OR  STEAKS. 

Gut  from  the  best  end  of  the  loin,  or  from  the  chump  or  leg  if 
steaks ;  remove  the  fat  and  skin,  turn  them  frequently  and  quickly 
while  broiling,  if  your  gridiron  be  of  the  old  fashion  it  is  better  to 
keep  it  aslant  on  the  fire,  the  handle  being  the  lowest  part  it  prevents 
very  much  of  the  fat  from  falling  into  the  fijre,  Ithe  flare ,  of  which  is 
apt. to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  chops;  this  obseryationr 
applies  also  to  mutton  chops,  and  will  be  found  useful  if  followed  : 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  when  nearly  done,  and  rub  with  a  little  fresh 
butter  previous  to  serving,  if  for  a  side  dish  garnish  with  crisped 
parsley. 


340. — PORK   SAUSAGES. 

There  are  many  receipts  for  the  making  of  pork  sausages;  several 
counties  have  their  own  peculiar  receipts;  Epping,  in  Essex, Tamed  for 
its  butter,  is  also  famed  for  its  sausages ;  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge, also  have  a  name  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  article.  The 
peculiarity  in  their  sausages  being  the  quantity  and  variety  of  herbs 
which  they  introduce,  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  one  giving 
the  flavour,  as  well  as.  the  peculiarity  to  each.  The  presence  of  so 
many  herbs  is,  however,  not  always  considered  an  agreeable  feature, 
and  many  palates  are  offended  at  that  which  forms  to  others  the 
great  merit.     The  following  is  a  very  simple  receipt. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  pork  one  pound,  that  of  the  loin  of  a  large 
richly  fed  pig,  or  the  inward  fat  of  a  small  one.  Chop  it  finely  with 
half  a  pound  of  lean  pork ;  add  to  it  four  or  five  sage  leaves  finely 
chopped,  some  lemon  thyme  in  a  small  quantity,  and  three  dessert- 
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Bpoonfuls  of  cramb  of  bread  powdered ;  be  careful  not  to  put  too 
mnch  of  ihe  latter,  as  it  teuds  to  turn  the  sausages  sour  tf  kept. 
Amalgamate  these  iogredients  well,  dust  on  grated  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  cloves  in  powder,  and  finish  with  black  pepper  and  salt,  being 
siu^e  to  season  well ;  the  meat  may  then  be  put  into  the  skins,  or  may 
be  put  in  jars  covered  down  fix)m  the  air,  to  be  used  for  rolls  or  staff- 
ing, or  any  required  purpose. 

All  skin  must  be  pared  from  the  fat  before  chopping,  and  every 
sinew  removed  from  the  lean  pork,  as  well  as  any  bone,  or  anything 
which  may  impair  the  taste  when  eaten. 


841.*-*THis  vvTrEBjon  BECKrpr  rois  pobk  sausages. 

To  A  couple  of  pounds  of  lean  pork  young,  white,  and  delicate, 
put  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  minced  beef  suet,  the  pork  must 
first  be  cheeped  very  fine ;  add  three  dessert-spoonfulg  of  bread 
vhich  has  been  dipped  in  Port  wine,  dried  and  grated  fine ;  work 
it  together  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  smoothly  beaten :  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dried  sage ;  a  very  little  cayenne  may  be 
introduced,  and  a  very  sfnall  piece  of-  garlic.  Work  the  whole  well 
together  in  a  mortar  until  it  forms  a  paste ;  it  may  then  be  put  into 
wide  skins,  or  pressed  down  into  jars  for  future  use.  It  is  cut  into 
square  pieces,  dredged  with  £[our«  fried  in  iresb  hotter,  Bod  sent  to 
table  on  a  toast  as  a  foreak&Hstdish. 


d42.«*^SAUCI88ES   A  ITW&PAGfJSOLE. 

Cut  into  <!hops  the  loin  of  a  good  sized  pig,  bone  it,  and  cut  tiiie 
meat  into  dice,  keeping  the  fat  and  lean  separate^  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  square.  Chop  two  corns  of  garlic  fine,  add  to  it  black 
pepper,  Spanish  pejjper,  and  salt ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  season 
the  meat  with  it :  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  an  acid  vmie,  and  when 
it  has  been  drawn  in  by  the  meat,  add  more,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week ;  then  laj^  th^  meat  in  skins,  alternately  fat  and  lean, 
and  if  any  moisture  appears  to  be  required  give  it  a  little  more  wjne. 
Twist  the  skiu,  and  tie  it  in  the  lengths  you  require,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  dry  place.  They  may  be  boiled,  fried,  broiled,  grilled, 
toasted,  served  with  poultry  or  ved,  or  may  be  eaten  with  bread 
alone. 


$48. — IfOVLK  BAVSA^ES. 

Chop,  particularly  fine,  about  two  or  three  pounds  of  lean  port, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  fat ;  have  ready  some  sage,  either  dry  or 
green,  either  passed  through  a  sieve  or  chopped  very  fine,  a  small 
piece  of  shalot,  a  few  grains  6f  ground  cloves,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  mix  a  few  fine  bread  crumbs  tip  with  it,  hare  your  skibs 
ready  cleaned,  then  fill  them,  or  if  prejferred  roH  into  balfs  and  f^ 
them,  you  will  tie  them  the  length  you  wish  l&e  saiMgeB  to  bcy 
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priok  the  fltkins  mith.  a  fork  Jbefore  you  fry  them,  joa.may  do  >t]iem  da 
liie  oren  if  iiihiiuld  be  hot. 


344. — ANOTHER  WAS". 

<]Si0p  the  pork  as  before,  only  add  half  the  quantity  of  lean  yea],  a 
pound  of  suet  chopped  eq^oally  fine,  have  ready  a  French  roll  soaked 
in  milk  hut  no  crust,  season  it  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  .mix  it  all 
well  together. 

I 

M6t — X  XXEBFEBXZTT  TO   ▲  DinraRENV  BALiTTZ. 

Chop  pork  as  l)efore,  and  on  equal  quantity  of  &t,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  lean  yeal,  and  the  same  of  suet,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  have  ready  a  few  sage  leaves,  a  few  of  knotted 
marjoram  and  one  ^shalot;  pound  all  well  together,  season  with 
white  pepper  and  salt,  either  put  them  in  skins  or  roll  them  and  fry 
them  as  above. 


846. — SPICSD  SAUSAGES. 

Itnh  well  into  a  piece  df  petk  some  valtpelre,  allspice,  and  Mat^ 
jiepper,  let  it  tie  several  days,  rubbing  dit  each  day,  then  chop  ift 
fimall,  and  add  to  it  two  shalots  chopped  fine,  ha?re  veady  cleaned 
^imell  an  ox-^gut,  fill  it  with  this  meat  quite  tight,  tie  hotk  .ends  firm, 
let  it  be  smoked  as  hams,  wrap  it  in  a  thin  cloth,  then  let  it  be  wcdl 
dried,  you  may  tie  it  into  what  lengths  you  please  before  smoking ; 
this  wUl  eat  hot  or  cold* 


347.— av:hit£  BAxmAoxs, 

Have  rea^  some  well-dried  oatmeal,  two  or  three  onions  to  boil 
in  milk,  chop  them  very  fine,  chop  two  pounds  of  suet  very  fine, 
mix  about  a  pint  of  oatmeal  to  the  suet,  add  -the  onions,  seai^on  all 
with  pepper  and  salt,  rather  predominant  with  pepper  and  onions, 
filling  the  skins  as  for  former  sausages,  if  "^proved  of  add  a  few 
currants  and  boiled  rice  in  milk  to  them.  ^ 

You  may  make  sausages  of  any  dressed  meats,  either  chicken  or 
zalybits ;  chop  up  the  meat  very  fine,  adding  onions  and  seasonings 
as  in  the  former,  adding  chopped  parsley  and  a  few  grains  of 
pounded  mace,  add  some  bacon  chopped  instead  of  suet,  mix  all 
together  with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon-juice ;  fill  this  in  the  skins  as  before,  and  broil  or  fry  them. 


848. — SAUCISSES   ATJX  CHATAlONiS. 
STEWED    SAUSAGE   MEAT,   WITH   CHESTNUTS. 

Take  iwfiiity  :or  ttJiirty  sound  chestnuts,  roast  them  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  when  sufiicifinAly  roasted  toxemove  the  husk  take  theoi  off,  peel 
tham,  removing  the  inner  fkin  as  well  as  the  husk,  and  put  them 
aside  sufficiently  near  the  fire  not  to  cool  too  readily.     Cut  into 
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diamonds  half  a  d9zen  thin  slices  of  sausage  meat,  and  fry  them 
brown  in  a  little  fresh  butter.  When  they  are  a  good  colour,  take  them 
out,  and  pour  three  parts  of  the  butter  in  which  they  have  been  fried 
into  a  small  well-tinned  or  earthenware  saucepan.  Thicken  it  while 
heating  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  pour'  in  gradually  a  pint  of 
good  graw,  with  a  glass  of  old  brown  sherry,  or  two  of  Maideira. 
Put  in  a  faggot  of  herbs,  and  season  to  palate,  a  little  cayenne  may 
accompany  the  common  pepper.'  As  soon  as  it  boils  lay  the  sausage 
cakes  round  the  saucepan  close  to  the  sides,  leaving  the  centre  clear, 
and  in  this  space  put  the  chestnuts.  Let  them  stew  slowly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  then  dish  them,  arranging ■  the  sausage  meat 
aoid  chestnuts  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  stewpan;  pour  the  gr^vy 
over  them,  removing  the  faggot  of  herbs  first  ancl  serve. 


349. — TO   COLLAR  A   PIG's  HEAD. 

Clean  thoroughly,  and  put  it  in  pickle  for  a  week,  boil  it  tender, 
then  take  out  the  bones  carefully,  turn  the  upper  part  of  one  cheek 
to  the  snout  of  the  other  cheek,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
roll  it  lightly  in  a  cloth,  and  secure  it,  then  boil  until  it  is  very  tender, 
do  not  remove  tho  cloth  when  done  butrplace  it  upon  an  earthenware 
dish,  lay  a  heavy, weight  upon  it,  and  unbind  when  cold  ;  if  the  cheek 
is  a  large  and  fat  one,  it  will  be  improved  by  laying  a  slice  or  two  of 
lean  pork,  or  ham  between  the  cheeks  before  binding  them  in  the 
cloth. 


350. — ^pig's  head  baked. 

Let  it  be  divided  and  thoroughly  cleaned ;  take  out  the  brains, 
trim  the  snout  and  ears,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  wash  the  brains 
thoroughly,  blanch  them,  beat  them  up  with  an  egg,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  some  finely  chopped  or  pounded  sage,  and  a  small  piece' of  butter, 
fry  them  or  browji  them  before  the  fire ;  serve  with  the  head. 


351. — pig's  head  boiled. 

This  is  the  more  ^profitable  dish  though  not  so  pleasant  to  the 
palate,  it  should  firet  be  salted,  which  is  usually  done  by  the  pork 
butcher,  it  should  be  boiled  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  it  must  boil  gently 
or  the  meat  will  be  hard ;  serve  with  vegetables. 


352. — pettitoes. 

Put  them  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  add  the  heart  and 
liver,  boil  them  ten  minutes,  take  out  the  liver  and  heart,  and  mince 
them  small,  and  return  them  to  the  feet,  stew  until  quite  tender, 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  serve  up 
with  sippets  of  plain  bread,  or  toasted  bread  ;  make  a  pyramid  of  the 
minced  heart  and  liver,  and  lay  the  feet  round  them. 

When  pettitoes  are  fried,  they  should  be  first  boiled,  then  dipped 
in  butter,  and  fried  a  light  brown. 
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353 — ^PIGS'  FEET   STEWED. 

* 

Clean,  split,  and  boil  tender,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  enough 
grayy  to  coyer  them,  an  onion  sliced,  a  few  sage  leaves,  whole  black 
pepper, 'allspice,  and  salt,  stew  forty  minutes; 'strain  o£F  the  gravy, 
thicken  vdth  flour  and  butter,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle';  serve  it  up  with  the  feet. 


354. — ^PIGS'   FEET   AND    EABS   FRIED. 

■  They  must  be  well  cleaned,  and  boiled  until  tender,  and  laid  in 
vinegar  and  water,  with  salt  in  it,  until  they  are  required  for  use ; 
to  ^prepare  them  for  cooking,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  slice  the  ears,  dip 
them  in  butter,  dredge  with  flour,  fry  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  with 
melted  butter  and  lemon  pickle. 

Is  made  with  the  liver  and  sweetbreads,  which  must  be  well  cleaned, 
add  to  them  pieces  of  pork  both  fat  and  lean,  chop  finely  sage  and 
onions,  season  ,with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  with  the  preceding ; 
put  them  in  a  cowl,  tie  it  closely,  and  roast.  It  may  also  be  baked. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  of  port  wine  and  water  and  mustard,  just  boiled 
up,  and  put  it  into  the  dish.     .       . 


,        356. — COCHON  DE  LAIT  EN  BLANQUETTE. — ENTKEE. 

^    Dress  this  the  same  as  Blanquette  de  Yeau. 

357. — WHITE   PUDDINGS 

Are  made  with  beef  suet  and  oatmeal,  flavoured  and  seasoned. 
Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  suet,  chop  it  very  fine,  and, 
having  boiled  a  pound  of  oatmeal 'tightly  wedged  down  in  a  small 
white  basin  closely  covered  with  a  cloth  for  five  hours,  scrape  it  into 
powder,^ahd  mix  it  with  the  suet,  two  small  onions  boiled  and  chopped 
fine,  and  season  well  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  small  quantity  of 
thyme  and  maijorum  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  Boil  them  an  hour. 
Like  all  sausages  they  must  be  pricked  while  cooking,  to  suffer  the 
hot  air  generated  to  escape,  or  they  will  burst. 

358. BLACK   PUDDINGS. 

Stir  three  quarts  of  sheep's  blood  with  one  spoonful  of  salt  till  cold, 
boil  a  quart  of  Embden  grits  in  sufficient  water  to  swell  them,  drain,  and 
add  them  to  the  blood  with  a  pound  of  suet,  a  little  pounded  nutmeg, 
some  mace,  cloves,  and  allspice,  a  pound  of  the  hog's  fat  cut  small, 
some  parsley  finely  minced,  sage,  sweet  herbs,  a  pint  of  bread  crumbs, 
salt,  and:  pepper ;  mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  put  them  into 
well  cleaned  skins,  tie  them  in  links,  and  prick  the  skins,  that  while 
boiling  they  may  not  burst.  Let  them  boil  twenty  minutes,  and 
cover  them  vdth  dean  straw  until  they  are  cold. 
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359. — ^BIACK  AND  WHRB  FDDDINOS. 

• 

Procure  tiie  pig's  blood,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  half-boiled  rice, 
set  it  to  cool  keeping  it  stirred,  add  a  little  more  lice  boiled  in  milk^' 
add  it  to  the  blood,  cut  up  about  one  pound  of  ht  pork  into  laxge 
dice,  melt  half  a  pound  of  lard  and  pour  into  the  bfood  and  rice, 
then  add  jour  fiit,  with  a  few  bread  crumba,  three  ^lalote,  a  \Me 
parsley,  some  black  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  mix  all  well 
together,  then  fill  into  skins  as  before ;  tie  them  the  Jength  you  wish 
them,  then  boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  lay 
Ihem  on  some  new  clean  straw  until  cold,  ihen  give  them  another 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turn  them  as  before  until  wanted,  put 
Aem  in  the  oven  >when  you  require  them,  or  fry  taem  or  broil  them. 


360. —  LABD. — TO  MELT  LARD. 

Take  the  inner  fat  of  a  newly  killed  pig  and  strip  off  the  skin 
completely  and  carefully,  slice  it  and  put  it  into  ajar,  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary may  be  placed  wiih  it,  and  set  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water; 
let  it  melt,  atid  when  perfectly  fluid  pour  it  into  dry  clean  jars,  and 
coTer  them  closely ;  it  may  he  kept  some  time  in  a  dry  place,  and 
when  used  may  be  mixed  with  butter  for  pastry,  for  frying  ^di,  eaaA 
many  other  purposes  in  cooking. 

361. — HAHS. — --BOILED  HAM, 

Hams  which  eome  from  the  4arge  cheesemongers  have  usually  been 
long  hung  and  are  very  dirty;  if  such  ahouH  he  the  case  the  ^lam 
should  be  soaked  about  twelve  hours,  then  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth, 
and  laid  upon  stone  flags  for  two  days,  the  oloth  being  kept  moistened 
with  clean  soft  water,  this  Mdll  render  it  tender  when  cooked,  iet  it  he 
thoroughly  scraped  &ad  cleaned,  and  placed  in  the  €a|)per,  whifih  in 
small  tamilies  will  he  found  the  most  convenient  mode  of  cookii^  it; 
they  should  be  put  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  which  wat^, 
when  the  ham  is  cooked,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  is 
making  stock  for  soups;  the  time  it  wiU  r^uire  to  boil  wiUdepmii 
upon  thud  weight  of  the  ham,  a  small  one  doree  hours  and  a  .hdf, 
which  .may  progress  according  to  the  weight  to  aix  hours* .  when  it  is 
done  remove  the  skin  if  possible  without  breaking  it,  it  prevents  th0 
ham  when  cold  becoming  dry ;  spread  over  the  ham  bread  raspings, 
the  dish  should  be  gamiihed  with  sliced  boiled  carrots. 

362. — ^TO  CURE  HAMS. 

In  liondon  idiis  is  a  knowledge  ecarcely  requirod,  ihams  are  brougfat 
thii^er  in.sndi  vast  numbers  tl^  it  is  seaivsely  woxth  the  trouble  to 
oune  ihem,  the  moi»  especiafly  as  the  hams  are  genecally 'Cuzed  wiA 
ooneideeahte  skill  and  with  advantages  not  poasessed  by  a  private 
lamily.  As,  hemeym^ka  mmj  famUiea  itis  preleri:adto  cure  athome, 
and  aa  in  mamy  puts  of  the  conntry,  whese  this  work,  it  is  hoped, 
will  find  its  way,  it  becomes  almcfitamatterofiidoessity,  we  81:^1^0111 
the  following  receipt. 
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Place  the  ham  in  a  deep  pan,  eover  it  'with  treacle,  and  rub  it  well 
"wkk  it  Ibr  tbree  da^;  iJ^n  mux  together  in  a  mcntar  one  pound  of 
OD&QiDon  salt,  half  the  qaantkjr  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  of  black  p^per, 
asid  .tJaree  ounces  of  saltpetre,  these  quantities  have  been  found  to 
ajBAver  most  sttccesdoillj' ;  beat  them  -well  tc^thar,  and  rub  well 
into  ike  haai«  «>niaime  liiis  for  a  month,  ituming  and  rubbing  eveij 
dMiy>,  then  drain  the  pickle  frost  the  ham^  allowing  it  after  being 
raoaored  fnun  the  pan  about  sixty  hoius  to  drain  effectually,  it  may 
then  be  wadied  mij^  a  Httle  wMte  vinegar  mid  hung  up  to  dry. 


d63.-^TO  GDBIB  TUMB. 

Vaahi.  wtae  %ay  salt,  saltpetre,  and  cenimon  salt,  and  some  coarse 
birown  sugar,  mix  it  afi  ^feH  together,  then  put  k  all  to  get  hot,  and 
"while  hot  rub  the  hams  well  with  this,  repeating  it  every  mofming 
for  a  week,  let  them  lie  in  the  brine  for  another  week,  until  all  well 
incorporated  in  the  meat;  then  take  them  out  to  drain  on  dishes, 
flour  them  and  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  you  must  be  guided  a  good 
deal  by  the  size  of  the  hams. 


364. — T0NOT3ES. 


You  <mM  first  lay  in  salt,  first  then  use  the  same  hot  preparationt 
dasif,  ahcxBt  ten  days  will  do  for  th«  t<mgues ;  sheep's  tongoges^majr 
he  done  the  same,  bvi:  less  time. 


B^j-'-^mOTB^iL  BSOEXPT  TQ  <»JBE  HAM. 

Let  the  ham  hang  for  three  days,  sprinkle  it  well  during  the  time 
with  salt.  Make  a  pickle  of  eight  ounces  of  bay  salt,  an  equal 
quantity  of  common  salt^  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  the  same  of  black 
pepper,  half  a  pound  of  common  brown  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  beer  ; 
boil  it,  pour  Itot  upon  the  ham,  turn  it  every  day  in  Ae  pickle  for- 
three  weeks,  wipe  it  as  dry  as  possible,  and  Irary  it  m  'brtin:  Smoke 
it  for  a  month  over  wood  smoke ;  it  nrast  be  sewn  in  a  coarse  strong 
wrapper. 

366. — TQ  BAKE.  A  HAM. 

Put  the  haoA  m  soak  pre<va0as  to  di^ssing  it ;  if  im  old  one  two 
hours  will  be  required,  but  if  not  very  old,  an  hour  will  suflSce. 
Wipe  it  vexy  dry,  and  cover  it  with  a  paste  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  edges  being  first  moistened  must  be  drawn  together,  and 
made  to  adhere,  or  the  gravy  will  escape.  Bake  it  in  a  regular,  well- 
heated  oven,  it  will  take  from  thr^e  to  six  hours,  according  to  its 
weight;  when  done  remove  the  paste,  and  then  the  skin.  This  must 
he  4one  while  the  ham  is  hot.  If  well  baked  and  not  too  salt,  it 
will  pxove  of  £neriUiTour  than  if  boiled. 
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367. — TO   BRAISE   A  HAM  IN  THK   FBENCH  FASHION. 

It  is  prepared  for  cooking  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
receipt,  but  when  cleaned  it  is  placed  upon  a  layer  of  new  hay,  which 
has  previously  been  laid  evenly  upon  a  clean  white  cloth,  which 
should  also  be  thin,  that  the  flavour  of  the  braise  may  be  imparted. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  stewpan,'  with  two  parts  water  to  one  part  vin 
ordinaire,  or  any  light  white  wine,*  and  su£fered  to  come  to  a  boil. 
The  scum  must  be  removed,  and  then  vegetables  added,  four  carrots, 
three  onions,  a  £Eiggbt  of  herbs,  and,  if  approved,  a  little  com  of 
garlic,  perhaps  less  of  that  powerfully  flavoured  root.  Simmer  from 
three  hours  and  a  half  to  six,  according  to  the  weight ;  when  tender 
it  is  enough.  The  skin  should  then  be  stripped  off  carefully,  and 
bread  raspings  strewed  over  it.  Powdered  herbs,  or  parsley  chopped 
very  fine,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  raspings,  but  taste  must 
regulate  its  admission  or  omission. 


368. — TO  BBAISE   A  HAM. 

Put  the  ham  into  water  the  night  previous  to  cooking,  and  next 
day  wash  it  in  warm  water,  trim  it  by  cutting  away  all  the  yellow  fat 
and  rusty  parts ;  take  off  the  knuckle,  and  pare  down  all  the  under 
part ;  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  and  jiist  cover  it  vdth  water ;  lay  in  a  slice 
of  beef  cut  into  pieces,  a  few  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  three 
spaall  carrots,  and  a  little  allspice;  simmer  from  three  to  six  hours, 
it  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  size  and  weight.  Take  out  the 
ham,  and  skin  it ;  glaze,  and  serve  it  upon  a  puree  of  vegetables. 
The  braise  may  be  made  into  a  rich  brown  soup,  thickened  and 
flavoured  with  wine,  it  may  serve  also  for  the  flavouring  of  soups. 


'      369. — HAM   BASHERS,  OR   SLICES 

May  be  toasted,  broiled,  or  fried. .  May  be  served  with  spinach 
and  poached  eggs,  boiled  green  peas.  .  Stewed,  with  green  peas,  or 
cut  in  thin  slices,  divided  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  rolled  and  fas- 
tened with  a  skewer,  roasted  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  served  ynth.  peas. 
They  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  an  even  thickness,  and  cooked 
without  injuring  the  colour.     Bacon  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 

variety. 

■         »  ■ 

370. TO   CURE   BACON. COBBETT's  RECEIPT. 

The  two  sides  that  remain,  and  which  are  called  flitches,  are  to  b^ 
cured  for  bacon.  They  are  first  rubbed  with  salt  on  their  insides,  or 
flesh  sides,  then  placed  one  on  the  other,  the  flesh  sides  uppermost, 
in  a  salting  trough  which  has  a  gutter  round  its  edges  to  drain  away 
the  brine,  for  to  have  sweet  and  fine  bacon  the  flitches  must' not  be 
sopping  in  brine,  which  gives  it  the  soft  of  taste  that  barrel  pork  and 
sea  pork  have,  and  than  which  nothing  is  more  villanous  ;  every  one 
knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of  fresh  diy  salt  from  that  of  salt  in 
a  dissolved  state,  therefore  changs  the  salt  often,  once  in  four  or  five 
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days  ;  let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  let  it  not  lie  too. long ;  change  the 
flitches,  put  that  at  bottom  which  was  first  on  the  top,  do  this  a  couple 
of  times  ;  this,  mode  will  cost  you  a  great  deal  more']  in  salt  than  the 
sopping  mode^  but  without  it  your  bacon  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  fine, 
nor  keep  so  well.  As  for  the  time  required  in  making  your  flitches 
sufficiently  salt,  it,  depends  on  circumstances,  the  thickness  of  the 
flitch,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  place  wherein  the  salting  is  going 
on  ;  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  a  thick  than  a  thin  flitch ;' it  takes 
longer  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather ;  it  takes  longer  in  a  dry  than  in 
a  damp  place  ;  but  for  the  flitches  of  a  hog  of  five  score,  in  weather 
not  very  diy  or  damp^  about  six  weeks  may  do ;  and  as  yours  is  to  be 
/a<,  which  receives  little  injury  from  over  salting,  give  time  enough,' 
for  you  are  to  have  bacon  until  Christmas  comes  again. 

The  place  for  salting' shoiild,  like  a' dairy,  always  be  cool,  but  always 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  confined  air,  though  cool,  will  taint 
meat  sooner  than  the  mid-day  sun  accompanied  by  a  breeze.  With 
regard  to  smoking  the  bacon,  two  precautions  are  necessary :  first,  to 
hang  the  flitches  where  no  rain  comes  down  upon  them,  and  next, 
that  the  smoke  must  proceed  from  wood,  not  peat,- turf,  nor  coal.  As 
to  the  time  it  requires  to  smoke  a  flitch,  it  must  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  whether  there  be  a. constant  fire  beneath,  and  whether  the  fire 
be  large  or  small ;  a  month  will  do  if  the -fire  be  pretty  constant,  and 
rich  as  a  feirm-house  fire  usually  is  ;  but  over  smoking,  or  rather  too 
long  hanging  in  the  air,  makes  the  bacon  rust ;  great  attention  should 
therefore  be  paid  to  this  matter.  The  flitch  ought  not  to  be  dried  up 
to  the  hardness  of  a  board,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry;  before 
you  hang  it  up  lay  it  on  the  floor,  scatter  the  flesh  side  pretty  thickly 
over  with  bran,  or  with  some  fine  sawdust,  not  of  deal  or  fir ;  rub  it 
on  the  flesh,  or  pat  it  well  down  upon  it,  this  keeps  the  smoke  from 
getting  into  the  little  openings,  and  makes  a  sort  of  crust  to  be  dried 
on. 

"  To  keep  the  bacon  sweet  and  good,  and  free  from  hoppers,  sift 
fine  some  clean  and  dry  wood  ashes.  Put  some  at  the  bottom  of  a 
box  or  cbest,  long  enough  to  hold  a  flitch  of  bacon.  Lay  in  one 
flitch,  and  then  put  in  more  ashes,  then  another  flitch,  and  cover  this 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ashes.  The  place  where  the  box  or 
chest  is  kept  ought  to  be  dry,  and  should  the  ashes  become  damp, 
they  should  be  put  in  the  fire-place  to  dry,  and  when  cold  put  back 
again.  With  these  precautions,'  the  bacon  will  be  as  good  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  on  the  first  day." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  above  receipt, 
given  by  the  very  celebrated  William  Cobbett  in  his  Cottage  Economy, 
that  most  counties  in  England  have  their  peculiar  method  of  curing 
hams  and  bacon,  each  varying  in  some  slight  degree  from  the  other, 
and,  of  course,  each  is  considered  orthodox.  But  for  simple  general 
rules,  the  above  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  guide;  and  those  who 
implicitly  follow  the  directions  given  will  possess  at  the  expiration  of 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  well  flavoured  and  well  cured  bacon.    , 
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3f7J^ — TO  CITBE  BACON  JfGR  LARBTRU. 

It  is  of  little  use  preparing  a  small  piece  of  bacon  fbr  larding,  fbr 
different  joints  require  lardings  of  different  lengths,  a  piece  of  beef, 
for  example,  will,  if  of  a  tolerable  size,  require  very  lengthy  lardings, 
as  a  fowl  will  require  but  small  ones.  Ten  to  twenty  pounds  should 
at  least  be  prepared ;  take  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  fatter  it  is  the 
better,  rub  it  well  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pounded  common  salt, 
if  in  one  piece  lay  it  upon  a  board  with  another  over  it,  if  in  more  than 
one  piece  let  each  piece  have  a  board  with  a  we^ht  at  the  top,  keep 
it  in  a  cool  place  four  or  five  weeks,  hang  it  to  dry  but  not  to  be 
smoked. 


372. — TO   BOIL  BACON. 

If  very  salt,  soak  it  in  soib  water  two  hours  before  eaoking.  Put 
it  into  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  geady ;  if 
two  or  three  pounds,  it  wiU  take  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  aad  a 
quarter ;  if  larger,  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  wiH  suffice;  If  a  fine 
piece  of  the  gammon  of  bacon,  it  may  when  done  have  the  skin,  ts 
in  hamsy  stripped  off,  and  have  finely  powdered  bread  raapings 
strewed  over  it.  It  will  improve  the  appeanmee  wh^L  sent  to 
table. 


373. — ^BACON,   TO  BROIL. 

Make  up  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  drippingpan,  cut  yoor 
bacon  into  thin  slices,  cut  off  the  rind,  lay  the  bacon  on  the  paper, 
put  it  over  the  gridiron,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  it  will'  Imil 
clearly. 

874  . — BACON',   TO  MAKE. 

Rub  the  bacon  with  a  little  common  salt,  and  let  them  lie  till  the 
brine  runs  from  them  ;  in  a  week  rub  off  all  the  salt  and  put  them 
in  a  tub,  then  rub  into  the  flitches  a  pound  of  saltpetre  pounded  and 
heated,  the  next  day  do  the  same  with  common  salt,  also  heated,  let 
them  lie  a  week,  often  rubbing  them,  do  the  same  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month^  at  the  end  of  that  time  dry  and  hang  them  up  for  use. 

375. — ^BAGON  AND   CABBAGE. 

Boil  some  fine  streaked  part  of  bacon  with  a  little  stock,  and  the 
ends  of  eight  or  ten  sausages,  boil  in  the  same  stock  some  white 
cabbages  for  two  hours,  add  salt  and  spice  and  serve  very  hot, 
place  your  sausages  and  cabbage  round  your  dish,  and  the  bacon  in 
the  middle. 


876. — ^BAGON  AND  EGOS. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  streaked  bacon,  cut  it  into  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  over  a  slow  fire,  take  care  to 
turn  them  frequently,  then  pour  the  melted  fat  of  the  bacon  into  a 
dish,  break  over  it  seven  or  eight  eggs,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  gravy, 
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and  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  stew  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire, 
pass  a  salamander  over  it  and  serve. 


377. ^BACON   FRAZB. 

Beat  eight  eggs  into  a  hatter,  a  little  cream  and  flour,  fry  some 
thin  slices  of  hacon  and  dip  them  in  it,  lay  the  hacon  in  a  fryingpan, 
pour  the  hatter  orer  them,,  when  one  side  is  fried  turn  and  pour 
more  hatter  over  them,  when  hoth  sides  are  of  a  good  colour  lay 
them  on  a  dish  and  serve  hot. 


378. — BACON   GAMMON,   TO   BAKE. 

Take  a  gammon  of  hacon,  lay  it  to  soak  all  night,  scrape  it  clean 
and  stuff  it  wdtb  thyme,  sage,  savoury,  sweet  moijoram,  penny-royal, 
strawherry-leaiMBa|.  violet-teases,  and  fennel ;  chop  these  and  mix 
them  with  the  jdks  of  hanf  eggs,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  hoiled  till 
tender ;  when  kt  h  cold  pare:  tie  under  aaBb^  pull  off  the  skin,  season 
it  with  peppor  and  nutmeg  and  put  it  ki<  a  paste,  and  hake  with 
wholir  do^Resaei^  sHces  of  mm  baoen^  kud  over  it,  and  hnites. 


BAGOir 


Cut  some  thiia  sliceat  rfluwi;  ahout  twveriibee  inohes  long,  eni 
me  streakecE  Basois  in  sanffl  pieces,  <&»  them  iBt»  »  raw  e|i;g  Beaten 

e^  wil&sfiDed^  panibyv  dpHes  anions,  snalots,,  aad'  pepper,  fry  over  a. 

rijQnrjffiB^  and.  secw  with  <^nr  amms  andta^Etdaviaegor  iait.. 


380.. 

« 

Ckfe  o&  the  ends  of  a  stele  Freimh  hiiek,  and  lacM  tfie  rnitib'  f£  j!t 
with  streaked  hacon^  then,  with  &  very  sharp  kaifi^  eaU  Iber  loaf  in 
slices,  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  t^ck,  d»  iAtam  ieigfi^and  iry 
gently  in  a  very  hot  pan  till  of  a  good  edbiDr;:  meem  woilt  ai  little 
clear  sauce  and  a  little  vinegar  and  pepper. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
FOTTLTBT. 


Always  have  good  and  fat  poultry  where  possible,  in  the  country 
you  may  command  it.  The  best  sort  for  table  is  the  Dorking  breed, 
they  ate  five  toed,  have  white  legs,  and  feathers  of  a  greyish  white 
colour. 

About  three  weeks  before  you  want  to  use  them,  six  or  twelve 
fowls,  according  to  your  consumption,  should  be  put  into  the  coop, 
and  as  you  kUl  one  or  more  replace  them  to  keep  up  the  stock ;  for 
the  first  week  feed  them  alternate  days  with  boUed  rice  and  soaked 
bread  and  milk,  the  remainder  of  the  time  mis  barley  meal  with 
the  skimmings  of  your  stockpot  and  a  spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  the 
windows  of  your  poultry  house  must  he  darkened. 

Fowls  should  be  carefully  drawn,  so  that  the  gall  bladder  is 
uninjured,  and  should  only  be  done  through  the  vent. 

Roast  with  a  brisk  and  clear  fire.  A  capon  will  take  five-and< 
thirty  minutes,  smaller  fowls  a  less  time  in  proportion.    A  turkey  of 
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fourteen  pounds  wi]l  take  two  hours ;  the  time  will  increase  or 
decrease  with  the  weight  The  same  rule  applies  to  geese,  a  laige 
one  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  chickens  take  half  an  ho.ur,  pigeons 
ten  minutes  less.  It  must  he  understood  that  the  adherence  to  the 
time  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  fire,  &c,;  a  slow  fire  will  make  a 
longer  time  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  spoil  the  poultry. 


881. — ^TO   BONE   BIBDS: 


Begin  to  hone  any  birds  by  first  taking  out  the  breast  bone,  when 
you  will  haye  sufficient  space  to  remoye  &e  back  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  then  the  leg  bones ;  the  skin  must  not  be  broken,  but  tiie  meat 
of  the  legs  must  be  pushed  inwards. 


382. — TURKEY  BOAST. 

It  is  stuffed  with  either  sausage  meat  or  fillet  of  veal  stuffifng. 
While  roasting  a  piece  of  paper  should  be  placed  over  the  part 
stuffed,  as  being  bulky  it  will  catch  the  fire  and  become  scorched, 
but  keep  the  heat  well  to  the  breast,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  well 
done  as  the  rest,  of  the  bird.  Baste  well,  and  froth  it  up.  Senre 
with  grayy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  in  a  tureen.  To  the  sausage 
meat,  if  used,  add  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  a  beaten  egg.  Turkey  is 
sometimes  stuffed  with  truifies ;  they  are  prepared  thus  :  they  must 
be  peeled,  and  chopped,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  in  quantities  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  will  be  found  sufficient ;  rasp  the  same  weight  of 
fat  of  bacon,  and  mix  it  with  the  truffles.  Stuff  the  turkey  with  it ; 
this  stuffing  is  usually  placed  in  the  turkey  two  days  preyious  to 
cooking,  it  is  supposed  to  impart  a  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  the  fowl. 
Out  thm  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  place  over  the  breast  of  the  turkey. 
Secure  it  with  half  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper,  and  roast.  Chest- 
nuts dressed  in  the  same  fashion  are  found  an  excellent  substituter 
for  truffles.     Two  hours  will  roast  it. 


388. — BOAST   TUBI^Y. 


Stuff  it  with  veal  stuffing,'  with  or  without  truffles,  if  truffles;  chop 
and  pound  some  and  mix  in  the  stuffing,  keeping  all  your  large  ones 
to  be  whole  for  the  body  of  the  turkey,  you  must  keep  them  in  the 
turkey  for  two  days ;  chestnuts  should  be  used  raw,  pare  and  pound 
them,  roast  at  a  slow  fire  covered  with  buttered  paper. 


384. — TUBKET  BOILED. 

A  hen  bird  is  considered  the  best.  It  may  be  studed  with  trufiSeSr 
chestnuts,  or  sausage  meat.  Boil  it  in  a  clean  floured  doth ;  throw 
some  salt  into  the  water  in  which  it  is.  boiled.  Cover  close,  and 
simmer  for  two  hours,  remove  the  scum  frequently.  White  sauce, 
or  parsley  and  butter,  the  latter  is  now  scarcely  ever  brought*  to 
table. 
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385.— -TUBKEY  ynru  SAUSiLOE  meat  an0  tomqub. 

Bone  the  taakej,  then  fill  the  inside  vdth  eansi^e  meat,  with  or 
^thoat  tongae,  if  with  tongue  the  tongue  should  be  bdiled  the  day 
before,  cut  off  the  root  and  tip  to  the  length  of  the  turkey,  if  yon 
have  a  fowl  to  spare,  wrap  the  tongue  in  this  after  it  is  boned,  and 
place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  turkey  surrounded  with  sausage  meat, 
introduce  truffles  if  you  like ;  if  roasted,  a  slow  fire,  and  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  roast  through ;  if  for  boiling,  cover  it  with  fat  bacon  and 
slices  of  lemon  tied  in  a  cloth,  pour  whatever  sauce  you  propose  over 
the  turkey. 

386. — TURKEY  HASHED. 

Cut  up  the  remains  of  a  roasted  turkey,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
half  a  gill  of  sherry  wine,  shalots,  truffles,  mushrooms,  chopped 
parsley,  salt,  pepper,  two  spoonfuls  of  cuUis,  and  a  little  stock ;  boil 
half  an  hour,  ieuid  reduce  to  a  thick  sauce.  When  ready  add  a  pound 
of  anchovies ;  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Skim  the  sauce  free  from  fat, 
mad  serve  altogether. 


387. FORCED   TURKEY  OR   FOWL. 

Take  all  the  bones  from  the  turkey,  fill  it  in  again  with  either  good 
sausage  meat  or  veal  forcemeat,  with  or  without  truffles  as  may  be 
required,  braise  it  in  a  cloth  keeping  it  a  good  shape ;  when  done 
glaze  the  breast  a  good  colour,  use  sflver  skewers  to  ornament  with, 
and  any  of  the  sauces  named  or  a  fricandeau  sauce  under  it. 


388. FORCED   TURKEY  WITH  A  TONGUE. 

Boil  a  tongue  the  day  before,  take  off  the  skin,  and  cut  off  the 
root,  then  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  boned  turkey,  and  then  coyer 
forcemeat  all  round  it,  but  do  not  fill  it  too  full  or  it  will  burst  in 
boiling. 


389. — TURKEY  I^EaS  BROILED. 

Braise  some  undressed  legs  of  turkey  until  tender,  dip  them  in 
melted  butter,  or  clear  salad  oil ;  broil  them  a  fine  brown  colour,  and 
serve  with  a  rimovlade  sauce. 


390.-^Tt7RXBY  a  la  ROYALS. 

Make  a  mince  with  tongue,  ham,  mushrooms,  and  truffles ;  put  it 
into  a  Spanish  or  brown  sauce.  The  turkey  being  roasted,  dish  it, 
add  a  little  lemon  juice  to  the  mince,  which  pour  into  the  dish,  and 
wrve. 


391. — TURKEY  POULT 

Should  be  roasted  without  stuffing,  it  will  be  done  with  a  dear  &te  in 

twenty  minutes.     Serve  with  bread  or  gravy  sauce. 
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89112'.— lURXET  GIBLBTO  1  UL  BOUBOSCMIB. 

Hie  ^lets  consist  of  pinions,  feet,  neck,  liver,  and  gizzard; 
scald,  and  pot  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  parsley, 
scallions,  garlic,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  basO,  mushrooms,  and  a  clove  or 
two ;  moisten  with  stock,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  make  it  well 
hot,  thicken  with  a  little  floor,  and  when  almost  done  add  a  few 
turnips  fried  slightly  in  a  little  butter. 


393. — ^TO  ROAST   ▲    GOOSE. 

Gooee  in  itself  is  of  a  strong  rich  flavour,  and  requires  both  nicety 
in  the  cooking  as  well  as  in  the  stufftng  to  obviate  that  strength  of 
flavour.  There  are  many  modes  of  stdfing;  for  one  mode,  take  two 
moderate  sized  onions  and  boil  them  rapidly  ten  minutes,  then  chop 
them  finely,  mince  sage  to  the  quantity  of  half  the  onion,  add  of 
powdered  bread  twice  as  much  as  of  onion,  pepper  and  salt  it,  intro- 
ducing a  little  cayenne,  and  then  bind  it  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Potatoes  mashed  are  sometimes  introduced,  but  not  frequently 
into  the  body,  they  should  be  mashed  with  floury  potatoes  mixed  with 
cream  and  a  little  fresh  butter  rather  highly  seasoned  with  cayenne 
and  salt  Both  ends  of  the  goose  should  be  secm^  when  trussed 
that  the  seasonmg  may  not  escape.  It  should  be  roasted  before  a 
quick  fire  aaad  kept  constantly  basted ;  a  piece  of  white  paper  may  be 
placed  over  the  breast  while  roasting  until  it  rises,  and  then  it  may 
be  removed ;  it  will  take  from  an  hovur  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  serve  with  a  rich  brown  gravy  and  apple  sauce. 

Previous  to  sending  to  table,  a  fiavcmrhig  may  be  made  as  follows, 
to  a  deflsert-spoon^l  of  made  mustard  add  a  qnarter  of  a  tea-spoonful 
of  e^eane  p^per,  about  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  mix  it  evenly 
with  a  ^bss  of  port  wine  and  two  ghsses  of  rich  gravy,  make  it  hot, 
cut  a  slit  in  the  apron  of  the  goose,  and  pour  it  through  just 
previously  to  serving, 

B94. — A  GSBSH  60081 

Is  seldom  or  never  stuffed ;  the  inside  may  be  well  peppered  and 
salted^  and  it  shoidd  be  roasted  before  a  brisk  fire  abtrat  three 
qnaiten  of  an  hour ;  it  shoiuld  be  sent  to  table  with  no  other  ac- 
eompanisnent  than  a  good  brown  gravy  and  apple  or  sorrel  sanee. 


395. — OBEEN  OOOSlfi,  OK  TOOTG  AND  OU)  GSEBE. 

Ducklings  and  green  geese  are  roasted  without  any  stuffing,  but  a 
goose  requires  stuffing;,  boil  some  sage,  and  some  onions,  and  some 
apples,  chop  all  fine  together,  a  little  pepper,  and  salt,  a  little  mus- 
tard, jvate  of  lemon,  a  few  bread  craml»,  bind  all  together  with  a 
little  good  stock,  or  milk,  or  hatter;  apple  sauee  in  a  boat.    '  ' 


896.— TO  BOAST  DtJCKS. 

Bucks  Should  be  wdl  plucked  without  tearing  the  skin^  all  the 

k2 
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plugs  being  removed.  Some  cooks  go  so  ilEur  as  to  skin  the  duck, 
holding  it  a  minute  by  the  feet  in  scalding  water,  that  the  skin  may 
peel  easier;  clean  the  insides  thoroughly  with  a  little  warm  water,  and 
stuff  them  with  the  same  stuffing  as  for  goose,  using  perhaps  a  little 
more  bread  for  the  sake  of  mildness,  roast  them  before  a  brisk  fire, 
but  not  too  close,  baste  very  frequently,  they  will  take  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  much  depends  on  the  age  and  size,  when  the  breast 
plumps  they  will  be  just  done ;  serve  them  with  a  rich  brown  gravy. 


397. — TO   BOIL  DUCKS. 

Clean  and  pluck  them,  let  the  skin  be  preserved  from  rents  while 
plucking,  salt  them  for  about  thirty  hours  previous  to  cooking,  flour 
a  clean  white  cloth  and  boil  them  in  it,  a  moderate  sized  duck  will 
take  about  an  hour*s  boiling,  make  a  rich  onion  sauce  with  milk,  and 
send  it  to  table  with  the  duck.  When  the  duck  is  boiled  fresh  it 
may  be  stuffed  as  for  roasting,  and  served  with  the  same  description 
of  gravy, 

398. — ^TO   STEW  DUCKS. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  stewed  duck  and  stewed  duck,  and  it 
is  not  the  a  alone ;  in  the  one  case  the  duck  is  stewed  whole,  and  in 
the  other  in  pieces.  To  stew  a  duck  or  ducks,  they  should  be  stuffed 
and  roasted  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  placed  in  a  stewpan  with  an 
onion  cut  in  slices,  a  little  sage  and  mint,  and  sweet  herbs  chopped 
fine,  and  about  a  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  let  it  stew  gently  for  about  twenty  minutes,  take  out  the  duck 
carefully  and  keep  it  warm,  strain  the  gravy,  pour  it  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  and  add  to  it  when  well  heated  the  duck  and  a  quart  of 
green  peas,  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  if  not  sufficiently  thick 
add  a  little  flour  and  butter,  a  glass  of  good  old  port  wine,  and  send 
to  table,  with  the  peas  in  the  same  dish  as  the  duck. 


399. — STBWSD  DUCK. 

The  ducks  should  be  cut  into  joints  and  laid  in  a  stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  as  the  scum  rises  remove  it; 
season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  let  them  stew  gently  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  mix  smoothly  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  fine  ground  rice,  with  a 
glass  of  port,  stir  it  into  the  gravy,  let  it  have  seven  or  eight 
minutes  to  amalgamate  with  the  gravy,  dish  and  send  to  table  very 
hot. 


400. — ^TO  HASH  DUCKS. 


The  same  receipt  may  be  followed  as  for  hashing  &wl  and  game, 
with  the  exceptiqn  that  it  will  not  require  so  much  time  to  stew. 

401. — ^WILD  DUqKS,  OR  TEAL. 

,  You  must  be  very  particular  in  not  roasting' these  birds  too  much; 
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a  duck  about  fifteen  minutes  with  a  good  fire,  baste  them  very  fre- 
quently ;  teal  will  of  course  take  less  time,  but  your  fire  and  motion 
of  the  spit  must  be  attended  to,  and  when  you  dish  it,  unless  pre- 
ferred to  be  done  by  the  gentleman  at  the  table,  draw  your  knife  four 
times  down  the  breast ;  have  ready  a  little  hot  butter,  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  cayenne  pepper,  a  little  dust  of  sugar,  a  glass  of  port  wine, 
pour  it  all  hot,  the  last  minute,  over  your  ducks ; .  the  remainder  left 
of  those  birds  the  next  day  makes  excellent  salmi  or  hash,  taking 
care  of  all  the  gravy  that  may  remain. 


402. — ^WIL»  DUCKS. 

These  birds  require  clean  plucking  and  clean  washing,  which  may 
be  done  by  pouring  warm  water  through  the  body  after  it  has  been 
drawn ;  half  an  hour  before  a  brisk  fire  will  suffice  to  roast  them,  and 
stuffing  is  not  required.  When  it  is  sent  to  table  the  breast  should 
be  sliced,  and  a  lemon  squeezed  over  it,  the  slices  of  the  breast  and 
the  vdngs  are  the  only  parts  really  worth  eating  to  a  sensitive  palate, 
the  strong  flavour  of  the  bird  rendering  it  a  dish  only  for  those  with 
peculiar  tastes. 


403. BOAST  FOWLS. 

If  nicely  trussed,  make  a  stuffing  of  butter  and  some  pepper,  dry 
up  the  butter  with  a  few  bread  crumbs,  baste  it  well,  add  flour  and 
salt  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire.  If  approved  of,  stuff  the  fowl 
with  some  good  sausage-meat,  truffles,  or  dbesnuts. 


404. ROAST   FOWL. 

Clean  the  fowl  thoroughly,  roast  it  twenty  minutes,  unless  a  very 
fine  one,  and  then  it  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  serve  wit^ 
bread  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter,  egg  sauce  is  sometimes  sent  to 
table  with  it. 

If  a  small  lump  of  salt  butter,  well  covered  with  black  pepper,  is 
placed  within  the  fowl  previous  to  roasting,  it  will  be  found  to 
improve  the  fowl  by  removing  the  dryness  which  is  mei  with'  in  the 
back  and  side  bones. 


405. — BOILED   FOWLS. 

Flour  a  white  cloth,  and  put  the  fowls  in  cold  water,  let  them 
simmer  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  serve  with  parsley  and  butter, 
or  oyster  or  celery  sauce.  The  fowls  may  be  covered  with  a  white 
sauce  if  sent  cold  to  table,  garnished  with  coloured  calfs  foot  jelly  of 
the  hue  of  beetroot. 


406. — COLD  FOWLS. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  fowls  are  sent  to  table  cold, 
it  is  ihudi  bettor  to  carve  them  in  the  kitchen,  let  it  be  done  with  a 
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sliort  knife  and  with  predeion,  the  slices  from  the  breast  should  be 
well  cut,  and  the  whole  arranged  tastefully  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
a  layer  of  ham  and  tongue  in  alternate  pieces  may  be  laid  round  the 
dish,  and  slices  of  both  in  small  dishes  should  accompany  it  to  table ; 
handsome  sprigs  of  paisley  may  garnish  each  dish. 


407. — FOWLS   WITH   TBtlFFLES. 

Eemove  the  skin  from  a  plump  young  fowl,  bone  it  carefoUy,  then 
slice  some  green  truffles,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  to 
taste,  and  stuff  the  fowl  with  them,  tying  it  up  tightly.  Cut  into 
slices  some  &.t  bacon,  place  them  in  layers  over  the  fowl,  and  upon 
each  slice  of  bacon  lay  a  thin  slice  of  lemon,  from  which  Uie  rind  has 
been  removed.  Put  the  whole  into  a  stewpan,  with  an  onion  stuck 
with  two  or  three  clores,  and  a  eanot,  covering  the  whole  with  water, 
let  it  stew  very  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  stiaiin,  add  a  cupful  of 
good  rich  gravy  with  a  spoonful  of  Harvey*s  or  mushroom  aanoe,  let 
it  simmer  half  an  hour^  and  serve  with  the  fowl  in  the  aanoe. 


408.— FOWL   BROILED. 

Separate  the  back  of  the  fowl  and  lay  the  two  sides  open,  skewer 
the  wings  as  for  roasting,  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
lm>il ;  send  to  table  with  the  inside  of  the  fowl  to  the  sur&oe  of  the 
dish,  serve  mushroom  sauce ;  it  is  an  admirable  breakfast  dish  when 
a  journey  is  to  be  performed. 


409. — ^FOWL,  ETC.,  HASHED. 

This  receipt  will  serve  for  any  but  the  very  larger  species  of 
poultry  or  game;  joint  them  and  cut  a  cutlet  from  each  side  of  the 
breast,  if  it  has  not  been  eaten  when  previously  dressed,  break  the 
bones  of  the  body  and  put  all  into  a  stewpan  with  a  pint  of  water,  a 
small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  one  carrot  sliced,  and  an  onion ;  let  it 
stew  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  or  two  hours,  skim  the  fat  from  the 
gravy  as  it  rises,  strain  it,  skim  again,  and  pour  it  into  another  stew- 
pan, thicken  witli  a  little  butter  and  flour,  flavour  with  Harvey's 
sauce,  or  any  sauce  applicable  to  such  a  dish,  a  Httle  pepper  and  salt, 
and  ground  nutmeg,  or  mace  for  seasoning ;  add  the  fowl  and  heat  it 
thoroughly  through  without  permitting  the  hash  to  come  to  a  boil. 
Sippets  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  cut  in  dice  surroiiud  the  dii^  in  the 
eentr^  of  whidi  the  fowl  is  handsomely  laid. 


410. — TO  GBILL  COLD  FOWLS. 

Trim  the  joints  that  remain,  and.  having  dipped  them  in^  clarified 
butter,  spread  over  them  a  coating  of  finely  powdered  breiad  crumbs, 
mixed  with  very  finely  ground  nutmeg,  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt  in 
small  quantities,  lay  them  upon  a  clean  gridiron  erer  a  dear  fire, 
broil  getidf. 
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411. — GUINEA  FOWL,  BOASTED. 

This  bird  has  vety  much  the  flavour  of  a  pheasant,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  it  can  without  being  too  far  gone';  it  may 
be  then  trussed  and  dressed  as  a  pheasant  or  as  a  turkey.  Senre 
with  a  rich  brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce ;  it  will  take  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  minutes. 


412. ^FBIOASSEE   OF   FOWL. 

The  fowl  must  be  rather  better  than  parboiled ;  this  is  done  best 
by  placing  it  in  a  jar  instead  of  immediately  into  the  water,  in  the  jar 
should  be  put  a  small  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  parsley,  an  onion 
sliced,  and  a  little  salt ;  the  jar  and  its  ingredients  should  be  placed 
in  a  saucepan,  and  when  the  fowl  is  three  parts  done  it  should  be 
taken  out,  drained,  and  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  the  liquor  strained 
and  skimmed;  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  two  slices  of  ham  of 
moderate  thickness,  add  a  little  butter  and  flour  to  colour;  the  liquor 
from  the  jar  will  serve  to  moisten  it ;  add  a  few  mushrooms,  chopped 
parsley,  a  handful  of  spring  onions  cut  small,  sorrel,  a  bay  1^,  a 
clove,  and  a  little  seasoning,  let  it  stew,  occasionally  skimming  it 
until  done,  take  away  the  herbs,  thicken  the  sauce  with  cream, 
squeeze  in  lemon  juice,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowl  when  dished. 
Be  careful  that  it  does  not  boil  while  stewing,  or  the  fowl  wiU  be 
spoiled. 


413. MADE  DISHES  OF  POULTRY, FOWL  1  LA  PROVEN9AL. 

Partly  roast  the  fowl,  cut  it  up,  detaching  the  wings  and  legs, 
carefully  dividing  side  bones,  neck  bones,  l^east,  and  back  in  as 
handsome  pieces  as  possible ;  take  eight  or  ten  large  onions,  which 
cut  in  slices  of  moderate  thickness,  make  in  a  stewpan  a  layer  of  the 
sliced  onion  with  some  chopped  parsley,  then  lay  upon  it  some  of  the 
fowl,  ^ain  a  layer  of  the  onion  and  parsley  imtil  the  whole  of  the 
fowl  and  onion  are  used  ;  place  in  two  bay  leaves  and  about  as  much 
salt  as  would  fill  a  large  tea-spoon,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  or, 
if  that  is  not  to  the  palate,  substitute  cream ;  it  should  simmer  gently 
until  enough,  and  then  be  dished,  the  onion  in  the  middle;  serve  vnSi 
a  little  sauce. 


414. — FOWL  k  JJL  BECHAMEL. 

If  you  have  had  a  roast  capon  for  the  second  course  the  day  before, 
and  only  a  little  cut  from  ^e  breast,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut 
through  the  breast  bone  down  nearly  to  the  rump,  left  of  the  breast, 
take  off  the  skin  and  cut  it  up  as  you  would  for  pulled  fowl ;  have 
ready  in  a  stewpan  a  little  good  white  sauce,  chopped  parsley,  and 
shalot,  a  little  piece  of  mushroom  chopped,  boil  all  this  together, 
keeping  it  quite  thick,  scrape  out  anything  remaining  in  the  inside  of 
the  fowl,  after  season  the  emincet  with  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  cayenne 
pepper,  fill  in  the  fowl  imitating  a  whole  fowl,  cover  it  with  bread 
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crumbs,  sprinkle  clarified  butter  all  over  the  bread  crumbs,  butter 
paper  and  tie  round  the  fowl,  put  it  into  the  oven  to  brown  the  top 
and  get  hot  through,  when  done  a  light  brown  take  ofif  the  paper,  and 
put  it  into  your  dish  with  a  good  sauce  under  it. 


.615. — AN  INDIAN   PILAU. 

Truss  a  fowl  as  for  boiling,  pass  it  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven, 
raising  it  up  with  fat  bacon  or  buttered  paper ;  fry  some  onions,  a 
few  bruised  coriander  seeds^  and  a  few  cardamum  seeds  whole,  fiy  a 
nice  light  colour  four  onions  cut  in  slices,  add  to  this  a  gill  or  more 
of  cream,  when  all  fried  in  a  little  butter;  put  in  your  fowl  with  some 
good  veal  stock,  have  ready  some  rice  boiled  in  milk  for  two  minutes, 
skim  it  off  and  add  it  to  the  fowl,  frequently  looking  at  it  and  moving 
it  to  keep  it  from  sticking  or  burning,  let  your  fowl  stew  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  you  add  the  rice,  do  not  let  the  rice  get  mashed ; 
season  with  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  put  all  the  lice  and  liquor 
roimd  the  fowl :  you  can  use  rabbits,  or  chickens,  or  quaiLs,  or  veal, 
instead  of  fowl,  the  same  way. 


416.— GRAVY  FOR  A  FOWL  WHEN   THERE  IS  NO  MEAT  TO 

MAKE    IT   OF. 

y  Nicely  wash  the  feet  of  a  fowl,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck  into 
small  pieces,  simmer  them  with  a  little  browned  bread,  a  slice  of 
onions,  a  bit  of  parsley,  and  thyme,  some  pepper,  and  salt,  and  the 
liver  and  gizzard  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  simmer  them  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a  half;  take  out  the  liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain 
the  liquor  to  it,  then  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  butter,  and  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 


417.^-BLANC. 

A  mixture  of  salt,  butter,  water,  and  a  slice  of  lemon,  and  as 
follows : — cut  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  also  a  pound  of  fat  bacon, 
into  slices,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  salt,  and 
pepper,  one  or  two  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  th3rme,  bay 
le{$,  and  spice.  When  stewed  enough,  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  tammy  or  hair  sieve.  If  used  for  a  fowl,  the  latter  must 
simmer  in  it  about  thirty-five  minutes. 


418. — BLANC. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  beef  fat,  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  carrots,  two  onions  cut  in  half,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  few  bay-leaves,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  some 
salt,  whole  pepper,  and  two  glasses  of  stock,  and  boil  the  whole  for 
some  time,  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use. 


419.-*-CHICKENS  BOXLED. 

Care  shoidd  be  taken  to  select  the  chickens  plump  or  they^fonn' a 
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meagre  dish,  they  should  receive  much  attention  in  the  boiling,  thej 
require  less  time  than  a  fowl,  and  are  sent  to  table  with  white  sauce, 
and  garnished  with  tufts  of  white  broccoli. 


420. CHICKENS   PULLED. 

Eemove  the  skin  carefully  from  a  cold  chicken,  then  pull  the  flesh 
from  the  bones,  preserving  it  as  whole  as  you  can.  Flour  them  well, 
fry  them  a  nice  brown  in  fresh  butter ;  draw  them,  and  stew  in  a 
good  gravy  well  seasoned ;  thicken  a  short  time  before  serving  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 


421. CURRIED   CHICKENS. 

Lay  the  pieces  of  a  dressed  chicken  into  a  stewpan  with  a  sliced 
onion  jfried  brown,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  some  good  white  gravy : 
simmer  till  the  chicken  is  tender,  add  a  spoonful  of  curry  powder, 
flour  rubbed  smooth  with  a  lump  of  butter;  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
cream,  with  a  little  salt,  may  be  added  twenty  minutes  before  serving: 
squeeze  a  little  lemon  into  the  dish,  and  put  an  edging  of  rice  round 
ihe  dish. 


422. TO   BRAISE   CHICKENS. 

Bone  the  chickens,  stuff  them  with  forcemeat,  place  in  the  stewpan 
the  bones  and  trimmings,  lay  the  chickens  upon  them  with  a  braise 
of  sweet  herbs,  onions^  mace  whole,  some  thin  slices  of  bacon,  about 
three  parts  of  a  pint  of  stock,  or,  if  that  is  not  handy,  water,  two 
glasses  of  sherry,  the  bacon  should  be  added  last.  Cover  dose,  and 
stew  for  two  hours.  Then  take  out  the  chickens,  strain  the  braise, 
remove  the  fat,  and  boil  the  braise  rapidly  to  a  glaze,  paint  it  over  the 
chickens  with  a  brush  while  the  braise  is  being  boiled;  brown  the 
chickens  before  the  fire,  it  adds  to  their  appearance.  Whf  n  glazed, 
fowls  may  be  biuised  in  the  same  manner. 


423.— CUTLETS   OF  CHICKEN. 

Remove  the  skin  of  two  or  three  chickens.  Bone  all  the  joints 
except  the  wings,  unless  the  fowl  is  very  fleshy,  and  then  remove 
them  also,  removing  likewise  breast  bones;  flatten  the  flesh,  and 
spread  over  them  a  seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  grated  nutmeg,  and 
mace,  the  salt  being  in  the  greatest  proportion.  Coat  them  with 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  them  a  nice  brown. 

Have  ready  some  good  brown  gravy  seasoned  and  flavoured  with 
lemon  pickle.  Lay  the  cutiets  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  them. 

424. — FRIED   CHICKEN   A  LA  MALABAR. 

The  Indian  receipts  for  carving  chicken  are  very  numerous,  we 
select  the  following.    Gut  up  the  fowl  as  for  a  stew,  removing  the 
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joints  carefully  and  carving  the  body  into  handsome  shapes,  remove 
all  moisture  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  and  powder  every  part  with  curry, 
to  which  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  curry  has  been  added,  fry  it  in  fresh 
butter  a  pale  brown,  cut  into  small  pieces  two  or  three  onions,  and 
fry  in  clear  butter,  sufficient  to  keep  the.  pan  from  burning,  be  very 
particular  respecting  that,  but  not  more  than  should  be  absorbed  by 
the  onion  after  some  time  frying.  It  is  as  well  here  to  say,  that  as 
onions  are  frequently  used  in  the  curried  poultry  by  the  Indmn  cooks, 
they  employ  the  following  method.  When  to  be  cut  small  they  slice 
the  onions  and  then  separate  them  into  rings,  cutting  these  rings  into 
the  sizes  they  may  require,  which,  if  a  little  more  labour,  yet 
presents  a  better  appearance;  when  they  are  fried  sufficiently  to  have 
absorbed  the  grease  in  the  pan  without  in  any  degree  having  been 
burned,  spread  them  over  the  chicken  and  serve;  a  whole  lemon 
should  be  sent  to  table  vnth  them. 


425. — PIGEONS   KOASTED. 

Veal  stuffing  for  pigeons ;  it  improves  the  flavour ;  they  must  be 
fresh  and  well  cleaned;  butter  and  parsley  may  be  served  with  them, 
but  parsley  alone  as  a  stuffing,  though  frequently  used,  is  by  no  means 
so  palatable  as  the  veal  stuffing,  or  one  made  with  veal,  the  fat  of 
bacon,  and  the  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  well  seasoned. 
They  are  sometimes  stuffed  with  truffles,  or  chestnut  and  bacon  as 
turkey,  covered  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  enwrapped  in  vine  leaves 
instead  of  paper.  They  receive  a  fine  flavour,  but  are  they  worth  so 
much  trouble  ? 


426. ROASTED   PIGEONS. 

Let  your  pigeons  be  picked  clean  and  washed,  then  stuff  the  whole 
inside  of  the  pigeon  with  flne  veal  stuffing  if  preferred,  if  not,  merely 
a  tew  bread  crumbs  and  parsley,  pepper  and  salt, 

427, PIGEONS BROILED. 

Split  the  backs,  season  them  highly,  lay  them  over  a  clear  brisk 
fire,  serve  vnih  mushroom  sauce. 


428. ^PIGKOKS    AS   WOODCOCKS. 

Toast  some  bread  as  for  woodcocks,  butter  it,  and  drop  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  anchovies  on  the  butter,  spread  it  all  over  the  toast, 
then  put  the  toast  under  the  pigeons  while  roasting* 


429. — PIGEONS   STEWED. 

Take  a  white  cabbage,  cut  it  as  for  pickling,  rince  it  in  clear  cold 
water,  drain  it  well,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  equal  quantities  of 
milk  and  water,  boil  it,  strain  off  the  milk  and  take  a  portion  of  the 
eabbftge  and  lay  it  in  a  stewpan;  soak  the  pigeons  for  half  aa  hour  in 
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cold  milk  and  water,  season  them  well  with  salt  aad  pepper,  adding 
a  little  cayenne ;  place  them  in  the  stewpan  with  the  cabbage,  cover 
them  over  with  what  remains,  add  some  white  broth,  stew  slowly 
until  the  pigeons  are  tender,  thicken  with  a  little  cream,  flour,  and 
butter,  let  it  boil,  and  serve  up  the  pigeon  with  a  pur6e  of  the  cabbage. 


430. PIGEONB^LABDED  AND  BRAISED. 

They  require  some  skill  as  well  as  trouble,  but  they  may  be 
dressed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  chickens,  glaze  them,  and 
send  them  to  table  with  mushroom  sauce. 


431.— 'FILLETS  OF  PIGEOKS. 

To  each  fillet  leave  the  wing  bone  on,  flatten  them  with  your 
beater,  you  can  take  the  bone  out  of  the  leg,  take  ofif  the  skin,  and 
form  them  the  shape  of  the  fillets,  and  use  them  between,  or  leave  the 
skin  on,  and  fill  in  the  leg  with  a  little  forcemeat,  then  saute  them 
off,  take  them  up,  and  press  them  until  cold;  you  can  dish  those 
alternately  with  your  fillets  or  cutlets,  if  you  wish  cutlets,  you  must 
bread  crumb  them,  as  you  will  find  veal  cutlets  are  done,  ^  garnish 
and  ornamental  work  is  liked,  put  a  small  cut  truffle  on  the  bone  of 
each  cutlet,  and  where  there  is  no  bone  put  a  little  skewer  in  for  a 
bone. 


432. — comp6te  of  pigeons. 

Blanch  four  pigeons,  then  stuff  them,  place  them  in  a  stewpan, 
put  in  an  onion,  a  slice  of  lemon,  and  a  small  handful  of  mushrooms, 
lay  over  them  slices  of  fat  bacon,  add  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  and 
stew  gently  until  the  pigeons  are  tender;  take  them  out  of  the 
gravy,  and  keep  them  hot,  strain  off  the  gravy,  skim  it  clear,  then 
thicken  with  half  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  lump  of  batter,  the  size  of 
a  small  walnut ;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  Httle  cayenne,  a  few 
forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  at  pleasure,  pour  half  into  die  dish  with 
the  pigeons,  and  serve  the  remainder  in  a  tureen. 


433. PIGSU>NS  IN  JELLT. 

Make  some  jelty  of  calf  e  foot,  or  if  you  have  the  liquor  in  which 
a  knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
place  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  blade  of  mace, 
white  pepper,  a  slice  of  lean  baoon,  some  lemon  peel,  and  the  pigeons, 
which,  being  trussed  and  their  necks  propped  up  to  make  them 
appear  natural,  season  to  your  palate.  Bake  them ;  when  they  are 
doue  remove  them  from  the  liquor,  but  keep  them  covered  close,  that 
their  colour  may  be  preserved.  Remove  the  fat,  boil  the  whites  of  a 
couple  of  eggs  with  the  jelly  to  clear  it,  and  strain  it ;  this  is  usually 
done  by  dipping  a  cloth  into  boiling  water,  and  straining  it  through 
k,  as  it  prevents  anything  like  scum  or  dirt  sweeping  through  the 
strainer.    Put  the  jelly  rough  over  and  roimd  the  pigeons. 
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484, — PIGEONS  OB  AKY  BIBD   IN  A8PIC  JELLT. 

Get  three  pigeons,  take  out  the  bones,  learmg  on  the  neck  and 
head,  fill  the  birds  'with  some  forcemeat,  making  them  the  shape  of 
the  bird,  cover  them  with  fet  bacon,  put  them  on  a  dish,  place  them 
in  the  oven  until  done,  take  them  out  to  get  cold,  have  ready  some 
very  light  coloured  aspic  jelly,  either  chop  your  jelly  round  them  on 
the  dish  or  in  a  mould,  if  in  a  mould  place  the  breast  downwards,  let 
the  jelly  be  quite  cold  and  beginning  to  set  before  you  pour  it  in, 
but  if  you  intend  to  ornament  your  mould  do  it  with  green,  red, 
and  white  derices,  with  what  may  then  be  in  season;  radishes, 
whites  of  hard  eggs,  cucumbers,  French  beans,  truffles,  and  any  other 
eatable  and  wholesome  thing,  never  use  any  thing  that  is  injurious  to 
health;  set  it  to  get  sti£^  turn  out  with  warm  water. 


435.— TO  POT  PIGEONS. 

Season  them  well  with  pepper,  cayenne,  a  little  mace,  and  salt,  pack 
them  closely  in  a  pan,  cover  them  with  buttery'^and  bake  them ;  let 
them  get  cold,  then  take  off  the  fat,  put  the  pigeons  into  pots,  pour 
melted  butter  over  them. 


486. — ^WOOD  PIGEONS 

May  be  dressed  exactly  as  tame  pigeons,  save  that  they  require 
rather  less  time  in  the  cooking,  and  the  gravy  or  sauces  should  be 
richer  and  of  a  higher  flavour. 


437. — CHESTNUT  STUFFING    FOR  PIGEONS. 

Blanch  some  chestnuts,  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  small 
quantity  of  scraped  fat  bacon,  a  dost  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
a  few  bread  crumbs,  then  stuff  the  pigeons,  covering  them  with  vine 
leaves. 


438. — LARKS. 

Be  veiy  particular  in  roasting  these  birds ;  melt  a  little  butter,  add 
to  it  a  yolk  of  egg,  and  with  your  paste  brush  egg  all  over  them,  and 
then  bread  crumb  them,  wlule  roasting  frequently  baste  them  and 
flour  them,  and  before  you  take  them  up  flour  and  salt  them;  send 
them  up  with  some  brown  bread  crumbs. 


439. — LABKS. 

These  nice  little  birds  are  in  season  in  November;  when  they  are 
cleaned,  gutted,  and  picked,  truss  them,  then  do  them  over  with  yolk 
of  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  spit  them  on  a  lark  spit, 
and  then  fasten  them  on  to  a  larger  one ;  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are 
enough  to  roast  them  in  before  a  quick  fire.  Whilst  they  are  roasting 
baste  them  with  fresh  butter,  and  sphnkle  them  with  bread  crumbe 
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tdU  they  are  well  covered  with  them,  fry  somo  grated  bread  in  butter. 
Bet  it  to  diaia  before  the  fire  that  it  may  harden,  Berre  the  crumbs 
in  the  dish  under  the  larks,  and  garnish  with  sUces  of  lemon. 

440. lABKB — TO  BOAST. 

Lard  and  cover  them  with  bacon,  or  you  may  only  cover  one  half 
with  bacon  and  lard  the  other,  roast  them,  leave  under  them  toasted 
bread  to  receive  all  that  falls,  leave  in  the  trails  for  a  side  dish,  they 
may  be  served  np  a  variety  of  ways. 

441. — WBBATEABS. 

You  will  dress  these  the  same  as  larks,  takii^  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  roast. 


CHAPTS&  IX. 


443L- 

••  Th«  olMmd  of  aQ 
tahk:  it  i*  »  joBM;  if  pwfMfj  i»ft,  pw^wdy  cooked,  and  serred  hot. 
Khtuh  miM  p»««  (telicuHa  to  th*  p^ste.  It  Aoold  ahravs  bsng  a 
luiiuttilflntbla  leni^  of  time.  tli«  imSLm.j  at  ks  fcroar  is  obiaiiwd  hy 
luanimH  only,  if  it  he  ranked  lAile  fiivdt,  it  will  Dot  eq^iu^  in  ai^ 
i->»i|Hir'.t  a  haunch  of  matton. 

riu)  luuinch  of  venison,  wften  abaat  to  be  roasted,  should  be  washed 
lU  WArm  miJk  ami  i«Mer,  and  lined  with  a  clean  cloth ;  if  it  has  hnng 
vnry  loDR  luul  the  skin  imells  mnstr.  it  will  be  the  safest  plan  to 
niiunvH  the  iikin  anil  wrap  the  whole  of  the  haunch  in  p^«r  well 
■^i-.-ju«(l  with  fredi  butter;  donng  the  time  it  is  at  liw  fire,  do 
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not  be  afraid  of  basting  it  too  much,  it  will  require  all  the  cook  is 
likely  to  give  it ;  if  it  be  a  buck  haunch  and  large  it  wXi  take  nearly 
font  horns  within  five  or  ten  minutes ;  if  comparadvely  smaO,  three 
hours  and  a  half  will  suffice;  if  a  doe  haunoh,  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  will  be  enougk  Kemove  the  paper  when  it  is  done  enoi^^jrh, 
dredge  quickly  with  Hour  to  produce  a  froth.  Dish  it  and  serve,  let 
there  be  nothing  with  it  in  the  dish ;  but  the  gravy  should  be  sent  to 
table  in  its  proper  dish,  accompanied  by  currant  jelly.  The  haunch 
is  not  unfrequently  roasted  in  a  paste,  which  in  its  turn  is  enclosed 
in  paper,  removed  when  the  joint  is  nearly  cooked.  The  above  is  the 
simplest  and  not  the  least  palatable  mode  of  sending  it  to  table. 


443. — TO  DBBSS  VENISON. 

All  venison  for  roasting  should  have  a  paste  made  of  lard  over  it ; 
after  first  having  papered  the  meat  with  buttered  paper,  then  your 
stiff  paste  upon  the  top  of  that,  either  dangle  it  or  put  it  in  a  cradle 
spit ;  a  few  minutes  before  you  require  to  take  it  up  take  off  the 
paste  and  paper,  baste  it  with  some  butter,  salt  it  and  flour  it,  when 
done  give  it  a  few  more  turns  round,  send  it  up  very  hot ;  your  dish 
and  gravy  to  be  very  hot  also  ;  any  dry  pieces  and  the  shank  you  will 
boil  down  with  a  little  brown  stock  for  the  gravy ;  send  currant  jelly 
in  a  boat,  and  French  beans  in  a  vegetable  dish. 


444.— TO  HASH  VENISON. 

Carve  your  venison  into  slices,  let  them  be  thin,  and  put  them  in 
a  stewpan  with  two  small  glasses  of  port  wine,  add  a  spoonful  of 
byowning,  one  of  ketchup,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  half  an  an- 
chovy chopped  small,  let  it  boil,  then  put  in  your  venison,  make  it 
thoroughly  hot  through.  Lay  sippets  of  toast,  in  various  shapes  in  a 
soup  diiush,  pour  the  hash  upon  it,  and  serve  with  currant  jelly. 


445.— HASHED  VENISON. 

Cut  and  trim  some  nice  thin  slices  of  venison,  fat  and  lean,  have  a 
nice  brown  sauce  made  from  the  bones  in  scrag  of  the  venison,  put 
the  meat  you  have  cut  into  this  sauce  with  the  gravy  that  has  run 
from  the  venison,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine.  Cut  up  some  of  the 
ft(t  into  pieces  an  inch  thick,  put  the  fat  in  a  stewpan,  and  some 
hot  stock  upon  them ;  when  you  have  dished  up  your  hash,  whidi 
should  be  in  a  hot  water  di^  with  a  holey  spoon^  take  oat  the  fat, 
and  sprinkle  it  all  over  the  hash ;  send  up  eummt  ^eUy. 


446. — ^A  8H0rLI>£R  OF  VENISON— STEWED. 

If  you  should  have  a  vexy  lean  shoulder  stew  it  in  preference  to 
roasting ;  bone  it,  cover  it  with  slices  of  mutton  fat,  which  sometimes 
are  first  steeped  in  port  to  give  a  richer  flavour,  roll  it  up  and  bind  it 
tightly.    Lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  quantity  of  beef  gravy,  and  the 
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bones  you  hare  taken  from  the  yenison,  add  two  glasses  of  port,  a 
dessert-spoonfol  of  whole  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  all-spice. 
Cover  down  closely,  and  simmer  until  the  Tenison  is  tender,  take  it 
out  and  remove  the  £it,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  hutter,  and 
strain  it  over  the  meat. 


447. — NECK  ASJ>  SHOULDER  OF  YENISON. 

These  joints,  or  as  together  they  may  he  termed  the  haunch  joint, 
may  be  ^ssed  exactly  like  the  haunch,  covered  with  a  thin  paste, 
and  greased  paper  over  that,  it  will  take  two  hours  and  a  hsdf,  or 
very  large,  three  hours ;  it  should  be  served  up  with  venison  sauce. 


448. — ^TO  DBESS  A  FAWN  OB  EfD. 

They  should  be  dressed  as  quickly  after  being  killed  as  it  is  con- 
venient. If  they  are  full  grown  they  should  be  roasted  in  quarters, 
but  if  very  young  may  be  dressed,  trussed,  and  stuffed  exactly  as  a 
hare;  the  quarters  will  be  improved  in  flavour  when  the  £iwn  is 
full  grown,  if  they  are  covered  with  fat  bacon,  and  basted  as  venison  ,* 
serve  venison  sauce  with  it. 


449. — PHEASANTS. 

Pheasants  are  rarely  stuffed,  it  is  more  customary  to  send  them  to 
table  accompanied  by  forcemeat  in  the  dish,  in  many  cases  with  the 
simple  gravy  only ;  tbe  real  Epicurean  in  game  prefers  the  flavour 
of  the  bird  uncontaminated  by  any  accessories  save  those  which  just 
assist  to  remove  the  dryness  common  to  most  game.  Pheasants  are 
sometimes  larded,  but  as  the  flavour  is  entirely  disguised  by  the 
taste  of  the  bacon,  incorporated  with  the  flesh  of  the  fowl,  unless  it  is 
done  more  for  appearance  than  palate,  we  would  not  advise  it. 

In  dressing  the  pheasant  it  should  be  drawn  and  cleaned  as  other 
game  and  trussed,  should  be  roasted  before  a  clear,  not  a  fierce  fire, 
and  will  take  forty  minutes,  it  must  not  be  done  too  much,  but  must 
not.on  any  account  be  sent  to  table  underdone. 


450. — PHEASANTS 

May  be,  and  are  oftener,  plain  roasted  than  not,  but  very  frequently 
larded,  and  if  two  are  served  in  a  dish,  have  one  larded;  but  when 
stuffed,  by  some,  larding  is  most  approved.  Mince  very  j fine  some 
raw  veal  with  a  small  quantity  of  fat  bacon  with  a  few  bread  crumbs, 
pepper  and  salt,  with  this  stuff  your  birds,  baste  frequently,  and 
flour  and  salt  them  before  you  take  them  up. 

To  any  game  of  this  kind  you  may  introduce  either  chestnut  stuff- 
ing or  truffles,  the  truffles  only  to  be  cut  in  slices  or  put  in  whole. 


461 . — ^PHEASANT — ^BOILED. 

The  pheasant  should  be  stuffed  with  veal  stuffing,  and  trussed  in 
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the  some  manner  in  which  a  turkey  is  for  boiling.  It  should  be  put 
into  hot  water,  and  should  be  boiled  from  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 
The  same  sauces  recommended  for  a  boiled  turkey,  will  also  be  suit- 
able for  a  boiled  pheasant. 

452. — ^BLACK  COCK — ^BOASTED. 

The  birds  should  be  hung  until  very  high,  they  should  be  carefully 
plucked  that  the  skin  may  be  as  little  abrased  as  possible,  dravm, 
washed,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth;  truss  as  pheasants,  baste  with 
butter,  roast  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  serve  on  a  toast ;  brown  gravy 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  them.  Grey  hen  is  cooked  in  the  same 
manner. 


453 . PABTRIPGES 

Are  cooked  as  pheasants ;  they  should  not  be  stuffed,  grate  bread 
crumbs  into  a  shallow  dish,  place  them  before  the  fire  to  brown, 
shaking  them  occasionally  and  send  them  to  table  with  the  birds; 
partridges  may  be  stuffed  with  truffles  and  bacon. 


454 . — PARTRIDGES. 

Boast  as  before,  not  forgetting  to  baste  them  frequently ;  and,  if 
required,  stuff  them  with  any  of  the  former  farces,  but  you  may  at  all 
times  use  bacon  and  vine  leaves  on  the  breasts. 


455 . PARTRIDG  E BOILED, 

Should  be  treated  as  boiled  pheasant,  stuffed,  trussed,  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  if  a  small  one  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes,  if  large  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.     Black  partridges  are  considered  most  fit  to  boil. 


456. PARTRIDGE BROILED. 

Let  the  partridge  hang  until  longer  would  make  it  offensive,  split 
it,  and  take  a  soft  clean  cloth  and  remove  all  the  moisture  inside  and 
out ;  lay  it  upon  a  gridiron  over  a  very  clear  fire ;  spread  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  over  it.  When  it  is  done,  which  will  be  in  twenty 
minutes,  rub  a  little  butter  over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  with  mush- 
room sauce. 


457. — PARTRIDGES  STEWED. 

^  Partridges  are  differently  trussed  for  stewing  to  what  they  are  for 
roasting,  the  wings  are  fixed  over  the  back,  and  the  legs  skewered. 
Take  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  put  it  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan ;  fry  it  brown,  put  in  the  partridges  so  that  the  bacon  covers 
the  breast,  let  them  be  very  brown :  add  half  a  pint  of  gravy.  Boil 
a  cabbage,  so  that  it  is  ready  by  the  time  the  partridges  are  fried 
brown,  chop  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  lump  of  butter.     Add' it 
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with  the  graTj  to  the  partridges,  stew  slowlj  for  an  hour;  when 
dishing,  place  the  bacon  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  lay  the  partridges 
upon  it,  and  make  a  wall  of  the  cabbage  round.  While  stewing,  tram 

the  partridges  often. 

458.---OBOU8S,  OB  HOOB  GAMS. 

You  may  use  bacon  on  the  breast.    Dish  them  on  Med  oir  toasted 
bread  well  battered,  if  toast,  bread  sauce  in  a  boat 


459.— /TO  ROAST  asonsE. 

Dress  the  birds  as  above,  serve  on  a  toast,  they  will  require  twenty 
minutes  less  than  black  cock  in  roasting. 

When  they  are  sent  to  tabte  without  the  toast,  serve  with  fried 
bread  crumbs  and  bread  sauce,  or  brown  gravy  instead  of  the  ^bread 
crumbs. 


460. — SHAKES. 

A  hare  is  nothing  if  not  well  hang  and  well  cooked ;  a  hare  must 
be  hung  very  long  indeed  to  be  hung  too  long.  It  is  better  for  not 
being  paunched  for  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather  is  warm  and  muggy, 
in  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  paunch  it  when  first  killed.  Keep  the 
inside  wiped  dry  and  well  peppered.  If  the  hare  is  veiy  old  soak  it 
a  couple  of  hours  in  water  and  vinegar,  then  wash  it  in  clean  lake- 
warm  water  to  take  away  the  acid  flavour  which  might  be  communi- 
cated by  the  vinegar,  put  in  the  belly  plenty  of  stuffing,  well  seasoned ; 
hang  the  hare  some  distance  from  the  fire,  it  should  be  roasted  gra- 
dually, because,  being  of  a  very  dry  and  hard  nature,  it  requires 
being  thoroughly  done,  and  yet  not  dried  up. 

It  should  be  sent  to  table  with  a  good  gravy  in  the  £sh,  or  mdted 
butter,  in  both  cases  gravy  should  accompany  it  when  served,  and 
also  currant  jelly. 

The  stuffing  is  composed  of  the  liver,  scalded  and  minced,  sweet 
herbs,  parsley,  bread  crumbs,  and  suet,  seasoned  to  the  taste. . 

461. — sruppnTG  for  a  barb. 

After  having  eith^  scraped  or  scalded  the  Ifver,  scrape  some  &t 
bacon,  a  little  suet,  some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted- marjoram,  a  little 
shalot,  a  few  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper  and  salt,  a  few  grains  of  nut- 
meg, beat  it  all  well  in  a  mortar  with  one  egg,  if  your  hare  is  boned 
it  will  take  more. 

You  can  dress  a  boned  hare  two  ways,  eidier  taking  each  bone  out 
but  the  head,  and  the  point  of  the  tail,  but  this  mil  not  keep -so 
^od  a  shape  as  if  you  only  took  out  the  back  and  rib  bones,  leaving 
toe  shoulders  and  legs  on;  this  way,  when  staffed,  will  keep  its 
shape  best. 

462.-^JUGG£D  HAB£. 

Uss:  Glass  has  made  the  oft-quoted  remark,  **  first  catch  your 
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famre  ;**  I  say,  only,  as  hares  are  easily  procimble,  that  if  an  old 
large  hare,  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better.  When  thoroughlj 
cleaned,  cut  it  in  pieces,  not  losing  any  blood  that  may  appear,  place 
them  in  the  bottom  of,  a  jar  with  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  a  little 
water,  cover  the  top  of  the  jar  down  close,  so  that  the  steam  cannot 
escape  freely,  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  leaving  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  uncovered  by  the  water,  which  must  not  be  suffered  to 
stop  boiling,  stew  four  hours,  remove  whatever  fat  may  have  accumu- 
lated, thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  flavour  with  a  glass  of  Fort 
wine. 


463. — JUGGED  HABE. 

If  the  hare  has  not  been  completely  roasted  it  will  be  the  better 
for  the  jugging,  cut  it  into  joints,  and  with  a  seasoning  composed  of 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  a  little  ground  allspice,  and  a  little  mace. 
Goat  all  the  pieces  well,  lay  them  in  a  stone  jar,  put  in  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  cut  thin,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  four  or 
five  doves,  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  gravy  beef,  and  the  bones  of 
the  body  of  the  hare,  the  last  of  all  pour  in  three  parts  of  a  pint  of 
water,  two  glasses  of  good  old  port  wine,  and  tie  over  the  neck  of 
the  jar  closely. 

Put  it  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  keep  the  water  boiling,  and  be  careful  it  does  not  stop  boiling 
for  three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  take  it  out  of  tne  water, 
strain  off  the  gravy,  clear  all  the  fat  off  carefully,  thicken  it,  and 
serve  it  very  hot  in  a  deep  dish. 

The  jar  may  be  baked  in  an  oven  instead  of  being  put  in  boiling 
water,  in  that  case  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it  may  be  taken  out,  and 
the  gravy  strained  off. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  ale  is  put  into  the  jar  instead  of 
water,  and  two  or  three  slices  of  lean  bacon.  Where  that  is  done  it 
is  usual  to  cut  a  few  slices  of  bacon  thin,  and  toast  them  before  a 
brisk  fire,  and  lay  them  curled  around^  the  sides  of  the  dish  when 
it  is  served. 


464. — ^ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  up  the  hare  as  above,  lay  the  pieces  in  a  stewpan,  put  in  a  few 
cloves,  allspice  (whole),  two  onions,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  some  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne,  pour  in 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  it.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  skim  it,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  the  bare  becomes  tender,  strain  off  the  gravy, 
thicken  it,  pour  in  a  glass  of  port  win^,  and  having  laid  the  hare  in  Sr 
deep  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  it  and  serve. 

A  few  forcemeat  l^s  may  be  put  in  the  dish  with  it. 


465. — ^HASHED  HARE. 

Cut  up  the  hare  into  small  pieces,  season  it  well,  flpur  it,  put  it 
into  a  good  gravy,  all  that  may  be  left  from  that  which  wi^i  sent  to 
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table  with  it  when  roasted,  put  in  the  stuffing,  let  it  simmer  half  ed 
hour,  thicken  the  gravy,  add  a  glass  of  old  port,  and  serve. 


466. — FIIXETS  OP  HABE. 

Take  off  the  fillets  close  to  the  bone,  cut  off  the  back  skin;  if  to  be 
marinaded,  lay  them  all  night  in  a  good  marinade,  see  Beef  a  la  Mari 
iiade;  if  not,  flatten  them,  and  lard  them  with  bacon,  and  braise  them; 
serve  with  any  sauce  most  preferred;  the  legs  and  shoulders  wUl  make 
a  leveret  of  hare  jugged  hire. 

467. SENIT  OF  HABE. 

The  remainder  of  a  hare  left  from  a  former  day,  cut  it  up  in  nice, 
.even,  and  small  pieces;  the  turnips  boiled  down  for  stock,  with  a  faggot 
of  herbs,  a  blade  of  mace,  three  or  four  cloves,  a  piece  of  lean  bacon 
or  ham,  when  you  have  got  all  the  flavour  out  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  anoliier  stewpan,  put  in  your  pieces  you  have  trimmed 
with  twelve  button  onions  pared,  and  a  little  port  wine;  boil  half  an 
Jiour  gently,  then  thicken  it,  make  a  rim  three  inches  high  of  rolled 
pie  paste  into  a  shape,  bake  it  in  the  dish  in  a  slow  oven,  egg  it  first; 
put,  when  required,  the  ham  and  sauce  into  the  rim. 

468. — HARES  AND  LIVERETS. 

Be  sure  your  hare  has  been  killed  some  time,  unless  a  coursed  one, 
wliich  will  be  more  tender,  stuff  it  with  a  good  veal  stuffing,  do  not 
forget  to  scrape  the  liver  and  add  it  to  the  stuffing,  a  slow  fire  will 
-<lo  it.  Baste  it  frequently,  or  add  fet  bacon  all  over  the  back,  well 
floured,  and  a  little  salt  the  last  thing,  pour  good  gravy  and  melted 
butter  in  the  dish,  and  burnt  jelly  in  the  boat. 


469. — ^HARE — POTTED.  / 

Cut  it  up  in  pieces,  sufficiently  small  to  go  into  a  jar,  put  in 
several  slices  of  batter,  bake  it,  and  when'  quite  tender,  t^e  it  out ; 
cover  it  with  plenty  of  seasoning,  composed  of  cayenne,  salt,  all^ 
^pice,  and  mace ;  beat  it  well  in  a  mortar  with  fresh  butter  and  some 
gravy,  lay  it  into  pots  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

THE   ORTOLAN. 

The  Ortolan  is  essentially  a  pet  bird  with  the  gourmet  The 
present  is  by  no  means  an  inopportune  moment  for  sketching  the 
jiatural  economy  and  cuidne  of  these  **  lumps  of  celestial  fatness,"  as 
;tbey,have  been  fondly  called  by  epicures. 

The  Ortolan  is  a  species  of  FringiUida :  it  is  the  Horttdanus  of 
Oesner  and  others ;  Miliaria  pinguescens  of  Frisch ;  Einherira 
Jtortulana  of  Linnaeus ;  Ortolano  of  the  Italians  generally ;  Tordino 
herlitccio  of  the  Venetians;  Garten  Ammer  and  Feltamer  of  the 
Germans;  and  Gerste  Kneu  of  the  Netherlanders.  Willoughby  writes 
the  name  Hortidane;  and  Montague  terms  it  the  Greenheaded 
punting. 
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The  French  have  a  lanciful  derivation  of  the  name :  diey  say  it  in 
from  the  Italian  word  for  gardener,  ivhich  is  from  the  Latin  kortus 
(garden) ;  because,  according  to  Manage,  in  Italy,  where  the  bird  is 
common,  it  is  guit«  at  home  in  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

The  male  bird  haa  the  throat,  a  circle  round  the  eyes,  and  a  narrow 
band  springing  from  the  angle  of  the  hill,  yellow;  these  two  yellow 
spaces  being  separated  by  a  blackish  grey  dash  ;  head  and  neck  grey, 
with  a  tinge  of  olive,  and  small  brown  spots  ;  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  reddish  on  their  edges,  and  black  in  the  middle;  breast,  belly, 
and  abdomen  reddish  bay;  feathers  terminating  with  ash-colour;  t^l 
blackish,  a.  considerable  portion  of  the  two  external  feathers  white  on 
their  internal  barbs ;  bill  and  feet  inclining  to  flesh-colour ;  iris, 
brown ;  length,  rather  more  than  six  inches.  The  female  is  generally 
not  so  deep  in  colour  as  the  male,  and  the  breast,  head,  and  neck  are 
marked  with  brown  spots.  There  are  also  varieties  marked  white, 
green,  blackish,  and  entirely  black. 

The  Ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  song,  which  is,  however,  soft  and 
sweet.  Like  the  nightingale,  with  which  it  has  also  other  points  of 
resemblance,  the  Ortolan  sings  after  as  well  as  before  sunset ;  and  it 
was  this  bird  that  Varro  called  his  companion  by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitaiy  birds :  they  fly  in  pairs,  rarely  three  together, 
and  never  in  flocks.  They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  March  or  April 
to  September,  when  they  are  often  poor  and  thin ;  but,  if  fed  with 
[denty  of  milletseed  and  other  grain,  they  become  sheer  lumps  of  fat, 
and  delicious  morsels.  They  are  &ttened  thus  in  large  establish- 
■nenla  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  Mr.  Oould  states  this  to  be 
effected  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  Ortolan  is  considered  sufficiently  fat  when  it  is  a  handful ;  and 
is  judged  by  feeling  it,  and  not  by  appearance.  They  should  not  be 
killed  with  violence,  like  other  birds;  Ms  might  crush  and  bruise  the 
delicate  flesii,  anl  tpoil  the  coup  tPcsil — to  avoid  which,  the  best  mode 
is  to  plunge  llio  beal  of  the  Ortolan  into  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Having  picked  tibe  bird  of  its  feathers,  singe  it  with  the  flame  of 
paper  or  spirit  of  wine;  cnfc  ofF  the  beak,  and  ends  of  the  feet ;  do  not 
draw  it ;  put  it  into  a  ptjper  case  soaked  in  olive  oil,  and  broil  it  over 
a  slow  fire.  It  will  not  refoiiv  sock  a  fire  as  would  do  a  steak;  slack 
cinders,  like  those  for  a  pigeon  ^  Is  crawaudine,  being  sufficient ;  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Ortolan  will  swim  in  its  own  fia,t  and  wiU  be  cooked. 
Some  gourmands  wrap  each  bird  in  a  vine-leaf.  Ortolans  are  packed 
in  tin  boxes  for  exportation.  They  may  be  bought  at  Morel's,  in 
Piccadilly,  for  half-a-crown  apiece.  Mr.  fisher,  of  Duke-street,  St. 
James's,  imports  Ortolans  in  considerable  munb^s. 

The  south  of  Europe  may  be  considered  the  summer  and  autumnal 
head  quarters  of  the  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a  summer  visitor  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  common,  by 
Temminck  and  others.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  states  it  to  be 
found  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  but  not  commonly  in  the  summer ; 
and  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  plains  of  Rome,  but  that  it  is  frequent 
in  Tuscany.  lApland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  are 
among  the  countries  visited  by  it.  In  the  British  isles  it  seems  only 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  autumnal  visitor,  but  it  may  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed ;  for,  especially  to  an  unpractised 
eye,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer,  and,  in  some  states' 
of  plumage,  for  other  buntings.  It  has  been  taken  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London;  in  1837  there  was  a  live  specimen  in  the 
aviary  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and,  during 
this  year,  many  Ortolans  were  sent  alive  to  the  London  market  from 
Prussia.  There  is,  however,  some  consolation  for  the  rarity  of  the 
Ortolan  in  England.  It  is  approached  in  delicacy  by  our  wheat-ear, 
which  in,  for  him,  an  unfortunate  hour,  was  named  the  EngUsh  Orto- 
lan ;  from  which  period  it  has  been  pursued  as  a  delicate  morsel 
throughout  all  his  island  haunts.  Bewick's  figure  was  captured  at 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  May,  182*2.  Every  spring  and 
autumn  it  may  be  observed  at  Gibraltar,  on  its  migmtion.  Mr. 
Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa  is  its  winter 
residence.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
Deccan. 

A  gourmand  will  take  an  Ortolan  by  the  legs  and  cmnch  it  in 
delicious  mouthfuls,  so  as  absolutely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More  deli- 
cate feeders  cut  the  bird  in  quarters,  and  lay  aside  the  gizzard,  which 
is  somewhat  hard ;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  even  to  the  bones,  which 
are  sufficiently  tender  lor  the  most  delicate  mouth  to  masticate  with-  - 
out  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  its  delicacy,  the  Ortolan  fattens  very  fast ;  and  it  x 
is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  sometimes  caused  it 
to  be  preferred  to  the  beccafico.     According  to  Bufifon,  flie  Ortolan 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  understood  fattening  the  ^ 
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bird  upon  millet;  but  a  lively  French  commentBtor  doubts  this  asser- 
tion. He  maintains  that,  had  the  ancients  known  the  Ortolan,  thej 
would  have  deified  it,  and  built  altars  to  it  upon  Mount  Hjmettus 
and  the  Janiculum ;  adding,  did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Caligula 
which  was  certainly  not  worth  an  Ortolan?  and  Caligula  himself,  who 
was  not  worth  so  much  as  his  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs 
to  the  "  Classics  of  the  Table." 

The  Ortolan  figures  in  a  carious  anecdote  of  individoal  epicurifim 
in  the  last  centuiy.  A  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire  bad  one  80d« 
whom  he  sent  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  Continent,  where 
he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations  and  luxurious  living 
than  anything  (else.  Before  his  return  his  father  died,  and  left  him 
a  large  fortune.  He  now  looked  over  his  note-book,  to  discover  where 
1^6  moat  exquisite  dishes  were  to  be  had,  and  the  best  cooks  obtained. 
Every  servant  in  his  house  was  a  cook;  his  butler,  footman,  house- - 
keeper,  coachman,  and  grooms,  were  all  cooks.  He  had  three  Italian 
cooks :  one  from  Florence,  another  from  Sienna,  and  a  third  from 
Viterbo — ^for  dresahig  one  Florentine  dish !  He  had  a  messenger 
constantly  on  the  road  between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  the, 
eggs  of  a  certain  sort  of  plover  found  in  the  former  country.  He  was 
known  to  eat  a  single  dinner  at  the  expense  of  £50,  tboi^h  there, 
were  but  two  dishes.  In  nine  years  he  found  himself  getting  poor, 
and  this  made  him  melancholy.  When  totally  ruined,  liaving  spent 
£150,000,  a  friend  one  day  gave  him  a  guinea  to  keep  him  from. 
starving;  and  he  was  found  in  a  garret  next  day  broiling  an  Ortolan,^ 
for  which  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  alms. 


470.— ORTOLANS  TO  BOAST. 

They  should  be  picked  and  singed  bat  not  drawn,  put  them  on 
skewers  with  bacon  round  them,  tie  them  on  the  spit,  when  they  are 
done  strew  over  with  grated  bread,  or  they  may  be  split  sideways,, 
with  a  bay  leaf  between,  and  the  dish  should  be  garnished  all  round 
with  &ied  bread  crumbs. 


471.-— EMaUSH  OBTOJuANS 

Are  also  roasted  without  drawing,  pick  and  singe  them  carefully, 
and  when  they  are  roasted  cover  with  bread  crumbs. 

They  may  be  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  not»  at  pleasure.     _^^^^, , 


47f2. — PLOVEBS. 

These  birds  must  not  be  drawn,  roast  them  before  a  brisk  fire,  but- 
at  a  distance,  serve  on  a  toast  with  melted  butter. 


473. — -ntlFFS  AND  BEEVES. 

Pick  and  abge  diem,  but  do  not  draw  them,  envelop  them  in 
slices  of  fiEit  bacon,  they  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes ;  send  them  to 
table  with  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish. 
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474. — ^WOODCOCKS  AND   SNIPES 

Should  not  be  drawn,  but  have  toast  as  for  grouse  under  them, 
passing  out  the  tail,  and  chop  it  and  spread  it  on  the  bird,  lay  them 
tinder  the  heads  in  the  dripping-pan. 


475. — ^WOODCOCKS  AND   SNIPES. 

Boast  them  undrawn,  serve  them  upon  a  toast,  and  take  nothing 
with  them  but  butter. 


476 RABBITS. 

You  mil  roast  the  same  as  hares,  and  if  required  to  be  stuffed, 
melted  butter,  chopped  parsley,  and  the  liver  chopped,  pepper  and 
salt. 


477. ^RABBIT. 

Eabbits  will  form  excellent  side  dishes,  providing  they  are  boned 
neatly,  larded,  and  braised,  they  may  also  be  lined  inside  with  bacon 
cut  in  thin  slices,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  a  stuffing  added,  which 
may  be  either  the  same  as  hare  or  veal. 


j-      *  478. RABBITS. 

Fillet  those  the  same  as  fillets  of  hare,  No.  466.  You  may  if  you 
wish  leave  the  fillet  adhering  to  the  leg  when  removed  so  far  from 
the  back,  turn  it  over  upon  the  leg,  and  lard  ^dth  bacon  or  truffles 
that  side,  the  bones  are  most  excellent  in  your  clear  stock. 


479. — ^TO  ROAST  RABBITS. 

The  rabbit  should  hang  in  its  skin  from  four  to  five  days,  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  then  skin  it,  make  a  strong  seasoning  of  black 
pepper,  ground  allspice,  cayenne,  a  little  nutmeg,  three  parts  of  a 
gill  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  port  wine.  Let  it  remain 
in  this  pickle  a  day  and  a  half,  turning  and  rubbing  it  frequently ; 
stuff  it,  and  truss  it  as  a  hare,  and  serve  with  it  the  same  sauce. 


RABBIT — ^ROASTED. 

Truss  it  with  the  head  on,  blanch  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys,  and 
chop  them  fine  with  a  little  parsley  and  shalot,  and  some  pepper  and 
salt,  put  it  into  a  little  gravy  and  butter,  and  boil  it  a  little ;  either 
put  the  sauce  in  a  boat  or  in  the  dish  under  the  rabbit. 


480. — BOILED   RABBITS. 

A  rabbit  should  boil  only  twenty  minutes,  and  boil  slowly;  if 
larger  than  common  an  extra  ten  minutes  may  be  allowed ;  it  should 
be  sent  to  table  smothered  in  onion  sauce,  the  water  should  be  kept 
free  from  scum.  It  is  trussed  for  boiling  differently  to  what  it  is  for 
roasting. 
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481. TO  FRT  HABBTTS. 

Clean  and  wash  thoroughly,  scald  ten  minutes,  cut  up  into  joints* 
coat  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  over  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  fry  over  a  clear  fire,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  enough ;  serve 
with  a  gravy  made  with  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  gravy  in 
which  the  rabbit  is  fried,  when  done  pour  it  into  the  dish,  let  it  run 
under  the  rabbit. 


482. — ^DRESSED  RABBIT,  FROM  THE  DAY  BEFORE. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  some  good  white  or  brown 


sauce. 


483. — RABBIT  WITH  ONIONS. 

Truss  your  rabbit,  and  lay  it  into  cold  water,  if  for  boiling  pour 
the  gravy  of  onions  over  it,  if  you  have  a  white  stock  pot  on,  bofl  it  in 
that. 


484. RABBIT  A   LA   FRAN^AISE. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  but  save  the  liver,  take  a  piece  of  bacon,  cut  it 
in  pieces,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  fry  it  brown ;  take  it  out,  and 
place  it  in  a  plate ;  put  into  the  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size 
of  a  crown-piece,  or  twice  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  add  the  pieces  of 
the  rabbit ;  toss  it  well,  when  it  begins  to  get  brown  sprinkle  a  little 
flour  over  it ;  keep  turning  it ;  as  soon  as  the  flour  becomes  dry  whip 
it  into  a  dish.  Add  to  the  sauce  in  the  pan  more  butter,  stir  untD. 
brown,  then  put  in  a  tea-cupful  of  water,  stir  well,  put  in  the  bacon,  a 
small  quantity  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a  bay  leaf,  plenty  of  small 
onions,  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  rabbit.  Stew  slowly  five  hours. 
Should  the  sauce  decrease,  add  a  little  more  water  and  a  small  lump 
of  butter. 


486. — FRICASSEE — WHITE  OR  BROWN. 

If  a  fresh  rabbit,  cut  off  the  joints  and  the  back,  divide  into 
three  or  four  pieces  then  fry  them;  if  for  brown,  do  the  meat 
brown ;  if  for  white,  do  not  brown,  you  will  likewise  do  the  same  for 
curries,  then  gently  boil  them  in  some  good  white  stock,  reducing 
the  same  liquor,  then  add  some  bechamel  sauce  to  it,  or  if  for  brown 
coolie  sauce,  season  with  lemon  juice,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  add 
mushrooms  if  you  have  them. 


486. — TO   DO   A  CAPON   OR   FOWL. 

Proceed  precisely  as  in  receipt,  No.  388,  but  it  will  not  take  to 
long  a  time  to  boil. 

487. — A  SALMI  OF  GAME. 

This  dish  may  be  made  of  any  cold  game,  or  old  game ;  if  the 
birds  have  not  been  dressed,  only  half  roast  them,  remove  all  skin  and 
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superfluous  fit,  indeed  all  hi  wtiere^er  it  appears,  but  preserve  it  as 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  birds  may  either  be  cut  in  joints,  and  the  body 
divided  in  half,  or  it  may  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces ;  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  "with  the  skin  and  fat  you  have  removed  from  the  birds,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a  bay  leaf,  two  eschalots  sliced,  a  spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, add  three  parts  of  a  quart  of  good  veal  gravy,  and  reduce  it  to 
one  pint ;  strain  it,  and  afterwards  remove  as  much  of  the  fat  floating 
at  the  top  as  practicable,  a  little  more  salt  may  be  added  as  it  requires 
it,  and  some  cayenne,  return  the  game  to  it,  clearing  out  all  the 
trimmings  and  seasonings,  and  let  it  gradually  heat  through,  it  must 
not  boil ;  cut  sij^ts  of  bread  into  half  circles  and  dice,  fry  them  in 
butter,  lay  them  tastefully  round  the  dish  in  which  you  purpose  put- 
ting the  hash,  and  then  arrange  the  game  tastefully  in  the  centre, 
before  the  flre,  thicken  the  gravy,  put  in  two  glasses  of  sheny,  and 
pour  it  very  hot  but  gently  over  the  birds  and  serve. 

The  French  salmi  is  cooked  much  in  the  same  fashion,  but  is  mora 
decidedly  a  stew  or  hash,  ham  being  cooked  with  it,  and  greater  pro- 
portions of  eschalots,  mace,  &c.  There  is  a  larger  quantity  of  wine 
added,  and  mushrooms  are  stewed  in  the  gravy;  the  effect  is  that 
French  is  much  the  richer  dish  of  the  two,  while  the  character  is  the 
the  same. 

The  salmi  may  be  made  of  partridges  alone,  or  moOT  fowl,  or 
black  cock,  or  all  united,  but  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  with  birds  of 
high  flavoar. 


488. CUTLETS  OF  FOWL  AND  GAME. 

The  cutlets  are  of  course  larger  from  fowls,  &c.,  than  chickens, 
but  they  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  cutlets  are 
usually  taken  horn  the  thighs,  the  wings  boned,  and  from  the  fleshiest 
part  of  the  body. 

The  French  serve  them  with  sippets  of  bread  fried  a  light  brown,; 
and  place  each  cutlet  upon  a  sippet,  pouring  into  the  dish,  but  not 
over  the  cutlets,  a  rich  brown  gravy. 


SAI.T  AND  FBB8H  WATEB  FISH. 


CHAPTER  X. 
SALT  AHS  FKE8H  WATER  ?ISH. 


OBSEBVATI0K8  ON   CUEANINa   ASD  SRBSaiKa  FISH. 

Before  dressing  fish  of  any  kind  great  care  shoald  be  taken  that  it 
iflwellwBflhed  and  cleansed,  but  be  cautious  not  to  wash  it  too  much, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  diminiBhed  by  too  much  water.  When  boiling 
flah  put  a  little  salt  and  a  little  vinegar  into  the  vcater  to  give  the  iish 
firmness.  Be  careful  to  let  fish  be  well  done,  but  not  to  let  it  break. 
When  very  fresh,  cod  and  whiting  are  very  much  improved  by  keep- 
ing a  day,  and  rubbing  a  little  salt  down  the  back-bone.  Fresh-water 
fish  often  have  a  muddy  smell  and  tasto,  wbioh  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
Boakiag  it  Aft£r  it  h^  been  thoroughly  cleansed  in  strong  salt  and 
water,  if  the  fish  is  uot  too  lai^,  ecald  it  in  the  some,  then  dry  and 
dresB  it. 

Put  the  fish  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  bral  very  gently,  or  the  out" 
aide  will  break  before  the  insid«  is  worm.     Put  all  crimped  fish  into 
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boiling  water,  and  when  it  boils  up  some  cold  water  should  be  put 
into  it  to  check  it  and  keep  it  simmeriug.  All  fish  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  water  the  instant  it  is  done,  or  it  will  become  woolly.  To 
ascertain  when  it  is  done,  the  fish-plate  may  be  drawn  up,  and,  if 
done,  the  meat  will  leave  the  bone.  To  keep  it  hot,  and  to  prevent 
it  losing  its  colour,  the  fish  plate  should  be  placed  across  the  fish- 
kettle,  and  a  clean  cloth  put  over  the  fish. 

Small  fish  may  be  nicely  fried  plain,  or  done  with  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  then  fried.  Upon  the  dish  on  which  the  fish  is  to  be 
served  should  be  placed  a  damask  napkin,  folded,  and  upon  this  put 
the  fish,  w4th  the  roe  and  liver ;  then  garnish  the  dish  with  horse- 
radish, parsley,  and  lemon. 

To  broil  or  fry  fish  nicely,  after  it  is  well  washed,  it  should  be  put 
in  a  cloth,  and  when  dry,  wetted  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  It  will 
be  much  improved  by  being  wetted  with  egg  and  crumbs  a  second 
time.  Then  have  your  pan  with  plenty  of  boiling  dripping  or  lard, 
put  your  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  rather  quickly  till  it  is  of  a  nice 
brown  and  appears  done.  If  it  is  done  before  being  nicely  browned, 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  pan,  placed  on  a  sieve  before  the  fire  to 
drain  and  brown.  If  wanted  very  nice,  put  a  sheet  of  cap  paper  to 
receive  the  fish.  Should  you  fry  your  fish  in  oil,  it  obtains  a  much 
finer  colour  than  when  done  in  lard  or  dripping.  Never  use  butter, 
as  it  makes  the  fish  a  bad  colour.  Garnish  your  dish  with  green  or 
fried  parsley. 

In  broiling  fish,  be  careful  that  your  gridiron  is  clean ;  place  it  on 
the  fire,  and  when  hot  rub  it  over  with  suet  to  hinder  the  fish  from 
sticking.  The  fish  must  be  floured  and  seasoned  before  broiling.  It 
must  be  broiled  over  a  clear  fire  only,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  burn  or  become  smoky. 

Broiled  fish  for  breakfiASt  should  always  be  skinned,  buttered,  and 
peppered. 

Fish  are  boiled,  fried,  broiled,  baked,  stewed,  in  fact  cooked  in 
every  imaginable  fashion  ;  those  named  are  the  chief  methods.  In 
every  kind  the  greatest  attention  and  cleanliness  must  be  exercised. 
A  broken,  disfigured,  abrased,  or  ill-cooked  dish  of  fish  presented  at 
table,  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  taste  for  it  for  ever ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  neatly  done  it  heightens  the  relish  which  every  one 
possesses  more  or  less,  and  imparts  an  appetite  where  one  may  be 
wanting,  while  the  cook  is  held  in  grateful  remembrancer 


489. — X   FEW   CHOICE   DISHES    FOR   TOP   REMOVES,    ENTREES, 

SALADS,   ETC.,  COLD. 

Plain  and  crimp  cod. 
Smelts  fried. 
Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 
Bnll  and  Dutch  sauce. 
Broiled  mackerel  and  fennel  sauce. 
i    Boiled  mackerel  and  fennel  sauce. 
Fried  soles  and  shrimp  sauce. 
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Boiled  soles  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Doreys  boiled  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Plaice  boiled  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Gurnet  boiled,  stuffed,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Gurnet  baked,  stuffed  and  anchovy  sauce. 

Pike  boiled  and  stuffed  and  anchovy  sauce 

Pike  baked  and  stuffed  and  anchovy  sauce. 

White  bait  fried. 

Salmon  boiled  and  broiled,  and  lobster  sauce. 

Salmon  with  capers. 

Salmon  cutlets. 

Salmon  m  papers. 

Salmon  in  quenelles. 

Salmon  in  curry. 

Soles  boiled  and  broiled,  and  lobster  sauce.  , 

Fillets  of  soles,— Maitre  d' hotel. 

Fillets  of  soles,  bread  crumbed. 

Fillets  of  veal  rolled  and  stuffed. 

Fillets  of  soles,  quenelles. 

Fillets  of  soles,  curry. 

Fillets  of  whitings,— Mdtre  d'  h6tel. 

Fillets  of  whitings,  bread  crumbed. 

Fillets  of  whitings,  boudins. 

Fillets  of  whitings,  quenelles. 

Fillets  of  whitings,  curry. 

Fillets  of  mackerel, — Maitre  d'  hotel. 

Fillets  of  turbot,— Maitre  d'  hotel. 

Fillets  of  turbot  oyster  sauce. 

Slices  of  cod  with  capers. 

Slices  of  cod  with  oyster  sauce. 

Slices  of  cod  with  curry. 

Carp  stewed. 

Dorey  stewed. 

Mullet  stewed. 

Eels  stewed  and  fried. 


490. — MARIKADB 

Is  Dlost  frequently  used  in  France  for  boiling  fish,  but  is  not  often 
used  in  England,  although  it  certainly  gives  to  the  fish  an  improved 
flavour.  Cut  three  carrots  and  four  onions  in  slices,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  butter,  two  bay  leaves,  a  little  thyme,  and  two 
cloves ;  set  these  on  the  fire ;  when  the  carrots  and  onions  are  done, 
add  some  parsley  and  shalots,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  a  glass  of 
vinegar,  two  of  stock,  salt,  and  pepper.  Simmer  the  marinade  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  strain  it  through  a  horse  hair  sieve,  and 
set  it  by  for  use.  In  France  two  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire  are  added, 
but  if  tie  fish  is  large,  and  cut  into  fillets  or  steaks  to  be  marinaded, 
a  quart  of  table  beer  should  be  substituted  for  the  wine.  Cider  is 
sometimes  preferred  to  the  wine  or  beer. 
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491. — ^BABBEI.  BOILED. 

Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  when  done  pour  away  part  of  the 
water  and  add  to  the  rest  a  pint  of  red  wine,  some  salt  and  vinegar, 
two  onions  sliced,  a  hnnch  of  sweet  herhs,  some  nutmeg,  mace,  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  boil  these  well  together  with  two  or  three 
anchovies,  then  put  in  the  fish,  simmer  a  short  time,  and  serve  it  with 
the  sauce  strained  over  it ;  shrimps  or  oysters  may  be  added. 


492. ^BABBEL.  BROILED. 

Do  them  in  white  pepper  with  sweet  herbs  chopped  small,  and 
butter. 


493.— BABBEL  STEWED. 

Glean  and  wash  a  large  barbel,  first  in  vinegar  and  then  salt  in  the 
water,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  eel  broth,  enough  to  cover  it,  add 
some  cloves  and  sweet  herbs,  a  bit  of  dnnamon,  let  them  stew  gently 
till  the  fish  is  done,  then  take  it  out  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter 
and  flour  and  pour  over  the  fish. 


494. — BRILL 

Is  cooked  as  a  turbot  in  eTery  respect,  and  the  same  sauces 
suffice. 


495  .—COD— BOILED. 

The  thickness  of  this  fish  being  very  unequal,  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders greatly  preponderating,  it  is  seldom  boiled  whole»  because  in  a 
large  fish  the  tail,  from  its  thinness  in  comparison  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  fish  would  be  very  much  overdone.  Whenever  it  is  boiled 
whole,  a  small  fish  should  be  selected.  Tie  up  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders well,  place  it  in  the  kettle  with  enough  cold  water  to  completely 
cover  it ;  cast  in  a  handful  of  salt.  The  fish  if  a  small  one  will  be 
cooked  in  twenty  minutes  after  it  has  boiled,  if  large  it  will  take 
half  an  hour. 

.When  enough,  drain  it  clear  of  the  scum,  remove  the  string ;  send 
it  to  tableg  arnished  with  the  liver,  the  smelt,  and  the  roe  of  ^  fish, 
scraped  horse-radish,  lemon  sliced,  and  spngs  of  paisley. 

The  garnish  sometimes  consists  of  oysters  fried,  or  smaU  fiah 
.fiied,  or  whitings ;  this  is  at  the  option  of  the  cook. 

Anchovy  or  oyster  sauce  is  served  with  it. 

The  tail,  when  separated  from  the  body  of  the  fish,  may  be  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  fashions.  Some  salt  rubbed  into  it  and  hanging  it  two 
days,  wiU  render  it  exceedingly  good  when  cooked.  It  may  be  spread 
.open  and  thoroughly  salted,  or  it  may  be  cut  into  fillets,  and  fried. 

If  the  cod  is  cooked  when  very  fresh,  some  salt  should  be  rubbed 
.4own  the  back  and  the  bone  before  bcdling ;  it  much  improves  the 
flavour ;  or,  if  hung  for  a  day,  the  eyes  of  the  fish  should  be  remo?ed» 
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and  salt  filled  in  the  vacancies.     It  will  be  found  to  give  finnness  to 
the  fish,  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the  flavour. 


496.— COD  SOUNDS. — Ri.o6uT. 

The  sounds  should  not  be  much  soaked,  but  thoroughly  cleaned, 
simmer  them  for  a  short  time,  broil  them,  having  first  floured  them ; 
when  they  are  just  tender,  stew  them,  in  white  gravy  which  has  been 
well  seasoned,  add  a  little  cream,  a  bit  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
give  it  a  boil,  flavour  with  nutmeg,  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and 
a  dash  of  pounded  mace ;  serve. 


497. — SLICES   OF   COD. 

Three  slices  make  a  small  dish ;  put  them  in  a  baldng-dish,  cover 
them  over  with  some  good  second  stock,  a  little  essence  of  anchovies; 
when  done  thicken  the  stock,  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy,  pour  it 
over  your  fish,  season  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  and  lemon  juice, 
if  for  capers  add  them,  if  for  maitre  d'h&tel  add  cream  and  parsley 
chopped  fine. 


498. — COD   SOUNDS — BOILED. 

If  boiled,  they  should  be  first  soaked  in  warm  water,  or  scalded  in 
hot  water ;  the  latter  is  the  quickest,  the  former  the  surest  method ; 
they  should  soak  half  an  hour  if  put  into  warm  water,  the  dirty  skin 
should  be  removed,  and  when  thoroughly  clef^ned  boiled  in  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  water  untlL  tender.  They  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
egg  sauce. 


499.— CRIMPED   COD. 

Cut  the  eod«  which  afaoold  be  quite  fresh,  in  kaadsome  sliceB,  and 
lay  it  for  about  three  hours  in  spring  water  salted,  a  little  vinegar 
must  be  added,  say  one  wine-glassful ;  make  a  fish  kettle  move  than 
thsde  parta.fuU  of  spring  water,  in  i^iidi  a  large  handfiil  of  aak  has 
been  thrown,  let  it  boil  quickly,  put  in  the  cod,  keep  it  boiling  for  ten 
minutes,  it  will  then  be  enough ;  take  up  the  slices  of  fish  with  care, 
and  lay  them  upon  a  fish  jdate^  garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  sliced 
lemon^  horse-radish  scraped  into,  curls ;  serve  with  shrimp  and  oyster 
sauce. 


500. — STEWED   COD. 

Cut  some  of  the  finest  pieces  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish, 
place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  larger,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some  oysters,  with  a  little  of  their 
own  liquor.  When  nearly  done  add  a  large  wine-glass  of  sherry, 
and  stew  gently  until  enoi^^h. 
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501. — COD    SCALLOPED. 

Take  enough  cold  dressed  cod  to  nearly  fill  all  the  shells  you  pur- 
pose using,  pound  it,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  pour  over  it, 
add  a  few  shrimps  skinned,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  butter ;  do  not 
quite  fill  the  shells,  strew  over  them  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  drop 
butter  in  a  liquid  state  over  them.  Brown  them  before  the  fire  in  a 
Dutch  oven. 


502. — TAIL   OF   COD. 

Boil  as  previously  directed,  and  when  sufficiently  done,  that  the 
meat  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  bones,  divide  it  into  tolerable 
sized  pieces,  and  in  a  light  batter  fry  them  brown.  Send  up  crisped 
parsley  with  it  as  a  garnish. 

It  is  sometimes  cooked  plainly  with  oyster  sauce. 


503. — BAKED   GOD. 

Cut  a  large  fine  piece  out  of  the  middle  of  the  fish ;  skin  it  care- 
fully ;  stuiF  it  with  a  stuffing  composed  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  the  roe  half-boiled,  bread  crumbs,  grated  lemon  peel, 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  taste.  Bind  it  with  the  undressed  white 
of  an  egg,  sew  in  the  stuffing  with  white  thread.  Bake  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  turn  it  frequently,  and  baste  it  with 
butter;  serve  with  shrimp  sauce,  plain  butter,  or  oyster  sauce. 

A  tin  baking  dish  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  cooking  this  fish. 


504. — cod's  head. 

Secure  it  well  with  strong  string,  not  too  thick ;  put  it  into  a  fish- 
kettle  ;  cover  it  with  water;  put  in  a  small  handful  of  salt,  a  wine- 
glassful  of  vinegar,  a  quantity  of  scraped  horse  radish.  Place  the 
fish  upon  a  drainer,  and  when  the  water  boils,  put  it  into  the  kettle. 
Boil  gently ;  when  the  fish  rises  to  the  surface,  it  is  enough ;  drain 
it,  and  bo  very  particular  in  sliding  the  fish  into  the  fish-plate,  that 
it  is  not  broken. 

Garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish  and  lemon.  Serve  with  shrimp 
and  oyster  sauce. 

505. COD  FISH   PIE. 

Take  a  piece  from  the  middle  of  a  good  sized  fish,  salt  it  well  all 
night,  then  wash  it,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  few  grains 
of  nutmeg,  a  little  chopped  parsley  and  some  oysters,  put  all  in  your 
dish  with  pieces  of  butter  on  the  fish ;  add  a  cup  of  good  second 
white  stock  and  cream  ;  cover  it  with  a  good  crust,  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  in  the  gravy. 

506. — CURBY   OF   COD. 

This  is  a  firm  fish  if  good ;  when  cold  you  can  separate  the  flakes, 
and  proceed  as  before,  adding  two  dozen  of  large  oysters  to  your  fish. 
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607. — SALT  COD. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  the  method  of  dressing  this 
dish,  many  lahouring  so  hard  with  soaking  and  hrushing,  to  produce 
tenderness,  but  accomplishing  that  one  end  they  completely  destroy 
all  flavour.  It  is  doubtless  an  essential  point  to  remove  the  dry,  un- 
wholesome hardness  of  the  flsh,  but  it  is  equally  essential  to  retain 
the  flavour,  and  experience  has  taxight  the  author  that  the  following 
process  is  the  most  successful  of  any  he  has  hitherto  attempted: — 

Soak  the  fish  for  eight  hours  in  clean  cold  water  (not  spring  water), 
let  the  water  have  enough  vinegar  in  it  to  impregnate  it  with  a  slight 
flavour  and  no  more,  after  soalang  the  above  time  take  it  out  and  let 
it  drain  three  or  four  hours,  then  put  in  soak  again  for  four  hours, 
when  this  has  been  done,  place  it  in  a  fish  kettle  with  plenty  of  cold; 
soft  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil  veiy  gradually,  place  it  on  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  it  will  cook  gradually  until  enough.  Serve  with  parsnips 
and  egg  sauce. 

508. — ^ANOTHEB   WAT. 

Wash  and  soak  the  fish,  lay  it  twelve  hours  in  water  into  which 
two  wineglasses  of  vinegar  have  been  poured,  put  the  fish  in  cold 
water  in  the  fish  kettle,  bring  it  gradually  to  a  boil,  and  then  boil 
slowly  imtil  enough,  take  it  out,  drain  it,  break  it  into  flakes  upon  a 
dishy  beat  up  boiled  parsnips  and  pour  over  it,  boil  up  with  cream 
and  a  good  sized  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Serve  with  egg  or 
parsnip  sauce,  if  die  latter  send  the  root  up  whole. 


509. CURRIED    COD. 

Gut  some  handsome  steaks  of  cod,  shoe  a  number  of  onions,  and 
fry  both  a  good  brown  colour,  stew  the  fish  in  white  gravy,  add  a  large 
teaspoonfiil  of  curry-powder,  a  third  that  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper, 
thicken  with  three  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  little  flour. 


510. COD   FRICASEED. 

Take  the  sounds,  scald  them  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  if 
they  have  been  dried  boil  them  tmtil  they  are  tender,  take  some 
roes  and  the  liver,  blanch  the  roes,  cut  them  into  pieces  an  inch 
thick,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liver,  boil  for  the  middle  a  fine 
piece  of  cod,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  season  with  grated  nutmeg,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  an  onion,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  a  sprinkle  of  salt, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  (fish  broth  is  better  if  conveni- 
ent), cover  down  close,  stew  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  then  add 
four  glasses  of  port,  six  oysters,  with  the  liquor  strained,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  floured,  stew  gently,  shaking  the  pan  round  occasionally 
until  they  are  enough,  remove  the  onion  and  the  herbs,  dish  up,  gar- 
nish with  lemon,  and  serve. 

U 
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611. — «OD  aOUBDS. — BROILED. 

Scald  them,  skin  diem,  and,  when  perfectly  clean,  simmer  them 
imtU  tender,  take  them  out,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  broil  them 
over  a  clear  fire. 

During  the  time  they  are  brotUug,  make  »  brown  gravy,  aeosoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a.  epooaful  of  Harvey's  aance,  one  half  that 
quantity  of  moataid,  thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  19 
and  pour  it  over  the  aounda. 

6  IS.— COD   OltELETTS. 

Break  into  small  pieces  ihe  thickest  parts  of  a  dressed  cod,  season 
it  widi  a  little  grat«d  nutmeg  and  a  little  pounded  ntace,  beat  up  six 
^gs  well  and  mix  with  it,  forming  it  into  a  paste,  fity  it  as  an  ome- 
lette, and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

513.— H3ABP,  TEHOH,  PERCH,  &C. 

Dry  well  with  clean  cloth,  dredge  with  flour,  fry  them  until  they 
are  brown.  If  the  pure  flavour  of  the  fish  is  desired,  they  should  be 
cooked  as  soon  after  being  caught  as  possible,  and  as  simply  as  above 
described ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a  dish,  the  fish  may  be  placed 
after  having  been  fried  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  gill  of  port  wine,  the 
some  quauti^  of  water,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  two  dessert  spoon- 
fuls of  walnut  ketchup,  half  the  quantity  of  mushroom  ditto,  or 
powder,  sprinkle  with  cayenne  pepper,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
and  a  small  horse-radish,  from  which  the  outer  coat  has  been  scraped : 
stew  until  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  a.  rich  thickness,  remove  the  fish, 
strain  the  gravy  as  clear  as  possible,  thicken  it,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fish;  serve. 

514. STEWED  CARP, 

Three  carp  wQI  make  a  dish ;  put  them  in  a  bakiiig  dish,  cut  u^ 

in  thin  pieces  a  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  celety,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herb^ 
d  bay  leaf,  a  little  mace,  six  cloves,  whole  pepper,  some  good  secoud: 
stock,  sis  anchovies,  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  boil  all  tins  together, 
pour  it  over  the  carp  while  hot,  put  buttered  paper  over  them,  do 
them  in  the  oven ;  when  done  strain  off  the  stock  from  the  fish  and 
thicken  it,  strain  it  through  a  tammy,  add  a  glass  more  port  wine, 
season  it  with  sugar,  lemon  juice,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt. 


815. — DBESSED   CBAB. 

The  white  part  of  the  crab  forms  a  wall  within  the  disb,  the 
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yellow  part  of  the  crab  is  mixed  with  tiaegar,  mustard,  &c,,  bo  as  to 
form  a  pool  within. 


516. — DRESSED   CRAB. 

Get  a  large  crab,  take  off  the  claws,  then  pull  off  the  body  from  the 
shell,  the  white  meat  keep  by  itself,  and  the  soft  yellow  meat  by 
itself,  wash  and  trim  the  large  back  shell,  then  on  one  side  put  all  the 
white  meat,  and  on  the  other  side  put  the  soft  meat,  dividing  the  two 
with  slices  of  cucumber  or  radishes.  Crack  the  big  bones  or  claws» 
and  lay  them  underneath  the  crab  to  stand  upon.  Dish  it  up  on  a 
napkin. 

517.-— CRABS — TO  DRESS  CRABS. 

Scoop  the  meat  from  the  shell,  mix  the  meat  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  Tinegar,  bread  crumbs,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter,  or 
sweet  oil ;  return  it  into  the  shell,  and  serve.  To  serve  this  hot, 
it  should  be  healed  before  the  fire,  and  served  up  with  dry  toast  cut 
into  large  squares  or  dice. 


518. — ^BAKED  CRAB. 

Remove  the  meat  from  the  shell,  mix  it  with  bread  crumbs,  about 
one  fourth  will  be  sufficient ;  add  white  pepper,  salt,  a  little  cayenne, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a  dozen  small  lumps  of  butter,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  nut;  this  last  ingredient  should  be  added  to  the  fish  after 
it  has  been  returned  to  the  shell.  Squeeze  lemon  juice  over  it ;  lay 
a  thick  coat  of  bread  crumbs  over  all,  and  bake. 


519.— k:rat  fish. 

Boil  them  in  vinegar,  salt,  and  water;  when  cold,  turn  each  claw 
to  stick  in  the  fan  of  the  tail,  when  they  will  look  like  a  frog ;  dish 
them  upon  parsley. 

590.— CRAY-FISH  IN  ASnC. 

Take  all  the  shells  from  the  tails,*  wipe  them ;  set  a  little  aspic 
jelly  to  cool  in  your  mould  half  an.  inch  deep ;  you  may  ornament 
it  if  you  like  with  white  of  eggs  and  truffles,  and  green  French 
beans,  if  so  you  must  put  a  littlo  drop  of  jelly  upon  your  design,  let 
it  get  stiff,  then  go  on  filhng  your  mould  with  the  cray-fish,  when  full 
fill  in  some  more  aspic,  but  you  must  be  sure  the  jelly  is  not  waim 
or  all  your  work  of  art  will  be  lost ;  turn  it  out  with  lukewarm  water ; 
put  cucumber  round,  introducing  dices  of  red  turnip  radishes. 

521.— CHUB   BOILED. 

Put  as  much  beer,  vinegar,  and  water  into  a  fish-kettle  as  will  cover 
the  fish,  a  good  quantity  of  salt  and  fennel ;  scale  and  cleanse  a  chub, 
and  when  the  water  boils  put  in  the  fish,  when  it  is  sufficiently  boiled 
lay  it  on  a  board  to  drain,  let  it  lie  for  an  hour,  put  it  in  a  pewter 
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dish  over  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  with  melted  butter,  and  serve  it 
very  hot 

522. CHUB   BROILED. 

Scald  the  chub,  cut  off  the  tail  and  fins,  wash  it  well  and  slit  it 
down  the  middle,  make  two  or  three  cuts  on  the  back  with  a  knife, 
and  broil  it  on  a  wood  fire,  baste  it  all  the  time  it  is  broiling  with 
fresh  butter  and  salt  and  thyme  shred  smaJL 


523— CURRY  OF   FISH   A  L*INDIENNE   FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Take  a  crimped  haddock  and  boil  it  quickly  with  a  good  bit  of  salt 
in  the  water  to  make  it  firm ;  boil  two  eggs  hard,  then  slice  them  in 
your  stewpan  with  the  finest  pieces  of  the  fish  which  you  must  have 
ready  washed  and  blanched,  and  well  boiled  in  good  broth  untLL  soft,  then 
strain  the  broth  from  the  rice,  if  any  left  add  it  to  the  fish  and  eggs ; 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne ;  keep  it  hot  until  wanted,  then  taJ^e 
a  large  spoonful  of  very  good  bechamel  sauce  very  thick,  add  a  good 
tearspooi^ul  of  the  best  Indian  curry  powder,  and  a  gill  of  good  ^ck 
cream,  boil  it  five  minutes,  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve  or  tammy 
upon  the  fish  and  eggs,  shake  them  quietly  on  the  fire,  it  must  be  well 
seasoned.  I  make  it  with  turbot  or  soles  left  fi*om  a  former  dinner, 
this  mialLCS  a  good  dish  for  dinner,  garnished  with  fillet,  soles,  or 
whitings.     This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  ten  persons. 


5 24, ^-CURRIES   OF   FISH 

Are  invariably  made  the  same  way  as  in  receipt,  No.  592,  the  only 
difference  is  the  fish  of  whatever  sort  you  may  have ;  only  some  are 
more  tender  than  others,  and  without  great  care  you  will  break  the 
pieces  all  to  a  mummy  instead  of  being  of  a  shape  and  quite  clear 
pieces.  Dish  either  in  a  rice  rim  or  in  a  mashed  potato  rim,  either 
way  be  sure  to  send  up  rice  plain,  particularly  boiled  for  curries  in 
general.  Cut  up  two  or  three  onions  in  thin  slices,  fry  them  a  nice 
Hght  brown,  dry  up  the  butter  with  curry  powder,  use  some  very  good 
white  stock,  boil  it  well,  season  it  vdth  sugar,  cayenne,  salt,  and 
lemon  juice,  strain  all  through  a  tammy  cloth  or  sieve  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  then  put  your  fish  into  it  shaking  it  gently,  do  not  use  a 
spoon  only  to  dish  it  with,  boil  it  gently  a  short  time. 

525. — DRESSED   JOHN  DORY. 

This  fish  will  require  much  less  doing  than  the  carp,  but  you  will 
proceed  exactly  the  same,  pouring  the  sauce  over  it. 


526. — JOHN*  DORY 

Is  dressed  as  turbot,  and  eaten  with  the  same  sauces. 


527. — ANGUILLES  A   l'hOLLANDAISE. 

Take  two  small  lemons  and  remove  the  outer  and  inner  skin  as 
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closely  as  possible,  divide  them  into  as  many  portions  as  they  will 
separate  without  disturbing  the  juice,  or  if  they  should  be  sliced,  use 
eiflier  an  ivoiy  or  a  silver  knife  to  divide  them,  lay  them  in  a  stewpan 
with  one  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  add  a  faggot  of  fresh  full 
leaved  parsley,  twenty  corns  of  white  pepper,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little 
cayenne,  and  a  tea- spoonful  of  salt,  let  it  gradually  boil,  put  it  aside 
and  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  suffer  it  to  get  cool,  then  add  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  eels  skinned,  cleaned,  and  cut  into  equal 
lengths,  boil  very  gradually  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out  the  eels 
and  serve  them  with  Dutch  sauce. 

Thi3  liquor  may  be  divided  into  half,  and  thickened  with  half  a  pint 
of  cream,  or  vrith  flour  and  butter  seasoned  with  a  little  additional 
pepper  and  salt,  and  poured  over  the  flsh  when  dished,  in  the  latter 
case  it  should  be  garnished  with  the  lemon  peel  cut  in  small  dice  and 
laid  round  the  dish  in  company  with  the  boiled  parsley  minced. 


628. COLLARED   EELS. 

The  eels  destined  to  be  dressed  as  above  should  be  the  finest  which 
can  be  selected :  the  skin  must  not  be  removed,  but  the  bone  must 
be  carefully  and  cleverly  extracted.  Spread  out  the  fish,  and  with 
some  finely  chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  mixed  spices,  rub  the  fish  well 
over;  then  take  some  broad  white  tape,  bind  up  the  fish  tightly; 
throw  a  good  handful  of  salt  into  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be 
boiled,  and  a  couple  of  bay  leaves.  Boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  if  the  fish  be  taken  out  and  hung  to  dry  for  twelve  hours,  it 
will  be  the  better  for  it  when  served.  Add  to  the  water  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  boiled  a  pint  of  vinegar,  a  little  whole  pepper,  some 
knotted  marjoram  or  thyme.  This  pickle  also  should,  after  boiling 
about  twelve  minutes,  be  suffered  to  stand  as  long  as  the  eels  are 
recommended  to  be  hung ;  previous  to  serving  the  fish  must  be  unrolled 
so  as  to  abrase  the  slan  as  little  as  possible,  and  put  them  into  the 
pickle.  Send  up  in  slices  or  whole,  according  to  taste ;  garnish  with 
parsley. 


629. EELS  BREAD   CRUMBED. 

Cut  your  fish  the  size  as  before,  dry  and  flour  them  and  proceed  as 
for  other  fried  fish,  dish  them  on  a  napkin  with  fried  parsley. 

530. FRIED   EELS. 

Cut  into  pieces  same  length  as  above,  cleaned  nicely  and  well 
dried ;  let  them  be  coated  with  yolk  of  egg,  powdered  with  bread 
crumbs';  fxy  them  brown;  serve  with  parsley  and  butter.  Garnish 
with  handsome  sprigs  of  parsley. 

531. — BOILED   EELS. 

Choose  the  smallest,  simmer  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  into, 
which  a  quantity  of  parsley  has  been  put.  Garnish  and  serve  with 
same  sauce  as  the  last. 
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532. — EELS   STEWED. 

Procure  six  or  seven  large  ones,  and  proceed,  after  having  cat 
them  about  three  inches  in  length,  as  for  carp,  leaving  out  the  wine 
until  last»  add  in  your  sauce  some  very  £ne  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
shalot,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish. 


533. — EELS — STRWED. 

This  is  a  dish  frequently  made  for  invalids,  and  to  the  taste  of 
many  fitted  always  to  appear  on  the  table  of  an  emperor :  there  are 
various  methods  of  stewing  them,  the  simplest  is  always  the  best, 
because,  without  exception,  the  flavour  of  the  fish  is  preserved,  when, 
in  too  many  cases,  it  is  wholly  destroyed  by  the  number  of  ingre- 
dients employed;  indeed  the  skill  of  the  professed  cook  is  most 
frequently  exerted  to  give  the  various  esculents,  they  prepare  for  the 
table  an  opposite  taste  to  that  which  they  naturally  possess. 

To  stew  eels  they  should  be  cut  in  pieces  about  three  inches  long, 
and  fried  until  they  are  about  half  cooked ;  they  will  be  then  brown : 
let  them  get  cold,  take  some  good  beef  gravy,  and  an  onion,  parsley, 
plenty  of  white  pepper,  a  little  salt;  some  sage  chopped  very  fine, 
enough  only  to  add  to  the  flavour,  a  little  mace,  place  the  eels  in 
this  gravy,  and  stew  until  they  are  tender :  two  anchovies  may  be 
finely  chopped  and  added,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard,  already 
made,  some  walnut  ketchup,  and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  serve  with 
sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Or  after  being  stewed  until  tender,  a 
glass  of  port  wine  maybe  added,  half  a  lemon  squeezed  into  it;  strain 
and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour. 


534. — SPITCHCOGESD  EELS. 

There  are  several  ways  to  spitchcock  eels.  They  are  either  brofled 
or  stewed.  To  broil  them,  see  that  the  gridiron  is  cleaned  and 
rubbed  with  suet,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  skin  of  the  fish,  which 
which  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on ;  cut  the  eels,  which  should  be 
large,  into  lengths  of  six  or  seven  inches,  not  less,  and  coat  them 
well  with  yolk  of  egg.  Pound  in  a  mortar  parsley,  nutmeg,  mace, 
cloves,  and  pepper,  this  should  be  rubbed  over  the  fish,  and  they 
should  be  broiled  a  clear  brown ;  serve,  with  melted  butter,  fish  sauce, 
employed  according  to  palate. 


535. — jjkUPiLEjB. 
Same  as  receipt,  5Sd. 


536.— GUENET  OR  GUBN>RD. 

May  be  boiled  as  in  receipt.  No.  584,  or  may  be  baked  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  receipt  for  pike.  It  may  also  be  cooked  without  the 
forcemeat  and  sent  to  table  with  plain  melted  butter  and  anchovy, 
with  a  lemon  and  a  little  Dutch  or  brown  caper  sauce. 
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537. — HALIBUT. 

May  be  cut  in  fillets  and  dressed  as  mackerel  fillets. 


538. — ^HALIBUT — STEWED. 

t 

Put  into  a  stewpan  half  a  pint  oL  fish  broth,  a  table- spoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup,  add  an  anchovy,  two  good 
sized  onions  cut  in  quarters,  a  bunch  of  sweet  hierbs,  and  one  clove  of 
garlic,  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  let  it  stew  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  strain  it  off  clear,  put  into  it  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
fine  halibut  and  stew  imtil  tender,  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and 
serve. 


539. — ^TO    CURE   FINNON   HADDOCK. 

Cut  off  the  heads  and  clean  them  as  in  the  receipt  "to  dry 
haddocks,"  cover  them  with  salt,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  two  hours, 
brush  them  over  with  pyroligneous  acid.  Hang  them  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  In  Scotland,  they  tie  them  in  pairs  on  a  string,  and 
hang  them  over  peat  which  has  been  so  much  burned  as  not  to  emit 
much  smoke  or  heat,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  they  are  fit  to  eat. 

540.— *T0  DBY  HADDOCK. 

Choose  the  finest  you  can  obtain,  clean  them,  remove  the  eyes,* 
the  entrails,  and  the  gills ;  clear  away  also  aU  the  blood  from  the 
backbone.  Wipe  them  as  dry  as  you  can  with  a  clean  soft  cloth,  and 
fill  in  with  salt  the  spaces' which  contained  the  eyes,  also  rob  in  a 
quantity  in  the  inside  of  the  fish,  lay  them  in  a  cool  place  on  a  dry 
flag-stone,  or  a  piece  of  board  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  then 
hang  them  in  a  dry  place.  Four  days  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
to  prepare  them  for  eating. 

541. — TO   DRESS  DRIED   HADDOCK. 

They  should  be  skinned,  rubbed  with  egg,  and  rolled  in  new  bread 
crumbs,  lay  them  in  a  dish  before  the  fire  to  brown,  baste  with  butter, 
and  when  well  browned  serve  with  egg  sauce. 

542,— -TO    DRESS   HADDOCKS. 

Clean  them  very  thoroughly,  and  take  off  the  heads  and  the  skin, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  throw  in  two  moderate  sized  handfuls 
of  salt,  let  them  boil  as  fast  as  possible,  and  whien  they  rise  to  the 
surface  (which  they  will  do,  if  they  have  sufficient  room),  they  are 
done  enough.    They  are  sent  to  table  with  plain  butter  for  sauce* 


543. — ^TO   STEW   HADDOCKS. 

Bone,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  and  do  the  trimming  neatly,  of 
two  or  three  haddocks,  or  as  many  as  are  required,  put  them  in  three 
•)ttnts  of  water,  ^th  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper-corns,  and  a  large  onion, 
stew  slowly  five-and-thirty  minutes,  strain  the  gravy  off,  take  up  the 
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fish,  dredge  it  with  flour,  fiy  it  brovra  over  a  clear  fire,  and  re-place 
it  iu  the  stock;  add  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  squeeze  in 
half  a  lemon,  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  of 
a  rich  consistency. 

These  quantities  are  for  three  haddocks. 


544, — ^TO  BAKE   HADDOCK, 

Cut  off  the  heads,  trim  and  bone  them,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  chop  very  fine  a  small  quantity  of  mushroom,  onion,  and  parsley, 
spread  it  over  the  fish,  lay  on  them  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  place 
them  in  a  dish  vdth  crumbs  of  bread,  bake  them  from  fifty  minutes 
to  an  hour,  skim  the  gravy,  and  serve  up  in  the  same  dish,  as  that 
in  which  it  was  cooked. 


545.<»-HADDOCK — ^TO   BROIL. 

JOlour  it,  broil  it  a  fine  brown  over  a  quick,  clear  fire,  the  higher 
you  are  able  to  place  the  gridiron  the  better;  serve  with  lobster  sauce. 


546. — ^HEBBINOS. 

Herrings  are  dressed  in  a  variety  of  fashions;  they  are  fried, 
boiled,  broiled,  dried,  potted,  baked,  smoked,  pickled. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  herrings,  fresh,  salted,  and  red  herrings, 
they  are  cleaned  Hke  any  other  sort  of  fish,  when  fresh  they  are 
boiled  and  served  with  melted  butter,  white  sauce,  &c.;  the  salted 
herring  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  before  it  is  cooked,  this  is 
broiled,  sometimes  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and  eaten  raw ;  the  red  herring 
is  split  down  the  back,  the  head  and  tail  taken  ofi*,  and  the  fish  broiled 
like  the  others,  they  may  be  also  dressed  in  the  following  manner  : 
when  they  have  laid  in  cold  water  some  time,  soak  them  in  milk  for 
two  hours,  then  split  them  down  the  back,  have  ready  some  melted 
butter  in  which  has  been  mixed  basil  and  bay  leaf  minced  small,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  rub  the  herrings  well  with 
this  bread,  then  broil  tiiem  over  a  gentie  fire,  serve  vrith  lemon  juice; 
the  best  red  herrings  are  full  of  roe,  are  firm  and  large,  and  have  a 
yellow  cast ;  of  the  fresh  herrings  the  scales  are  bright,  if  good  the 
eye  is  full  and  the  gill  red,  the  fish  should  be  stiff. 


547. FBESH  HERRINGS  BAKED. 

Wash  the  herrings  in  clear  spring  water,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
clean  drain  them,  and  then,  without  wiping  them,  lay  them  in  a  dish 
or  baking  pan;  pepper  and  salt  them,  chop  finely  two  or  three 
onions,  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  strew  over  them;  cover  them  in 
equal  proportions  of  vinegar  and  small-beer ;  tie  them  over,  and  let 
them  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

They  should  be  kept  in  the  pickle,  and  make  a  pleasant  dish 
when  cold. 
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048. — FBESH   EERB1H08  BOILED. 

Clean  them,  waah  them  over  with  Tmegar,  fasten  the  heada  to  the 
tails,  and  put  them  in  boiling  water;  they  will  take  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  melted  butter,  in 
which  a  tahle-spoonM  of  ketchup,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Chili  vinegar, 
and  one  of  made  mustard  has  been  mixed  while  making. 

540. — FRESH   BEKSINGS — BROILED. 

To  broil  them  steep  them  first  in  vinegar  and  water,  into  which  a 
handful  of  salt  has  been  thrown ;  let  them  remain  ten  minutes, 
take  them  out  and  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  (tlie  bars  of  the 
gridiron  sfaould  bo  rubbed  with  suet,  to  prevent  the  skin  of  the  fish 
adhering  to  it.)  Serve,  garnished  with  parsley.  They  may  be 
eaten  with  melted  butter,  with  a  little  mustard  and  vinegar  in  it,  or 
lemon  juice  instead  of  the  latter,  being  preferable. 

550.— FRESH  HERRINGS   FRIED. 

Slice  small  onions,  and  lay  in  the  pan  with  the  fish,  or  fry 
separately,  "s  judgment  may  dictate ;  serve  the  fish  with  the  onions 
laid  round  them.  The  herrings  are  generally  fried  without  the 
onions,  but  those  who  are  partial  to  this  strongly  flavoured  vegetable, 
will  prefer  the  addition. 

651. — TO  POT  HERRINGS. 

Tate  from  one  to  two  dozen  herrings  according  to  the  number  you 
purpose  potting,  choose  them  as  large,  fine,  and  fresh  as  yon  can. 
Take  two  ounces  of  salt,  one  of  saltpetre,  two  of  allspice,  reduce 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  rub  them  well  into  the  herrings ; 
let  them  rem^n  with  the  spice  upon  them  eight  hours  to  drain,  wipe 
off  the  spice  clean  and  lay  them  in  a.  pan  on  which  buttor  has  been 
rubbed,  season  with  nutmeg,  mace,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  one  clove 
in  powder,  one  ounce  each  save  the  last ;  lay  in  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  cover  >vith  butter  and  bake  gently  three  hours. 

When  cool,  drain  off  the  liquor,  pack  the  fish  in  the  pots  intended 
for  their  use,  cover  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  clarified  butter, 
sufficiently  melted  just  to  run,  but  do  not  permit  it  to  be  hot;  they 
will  be  ready  for  eating  in  two  days. 


553. — LOBSTER  AS  SERVED. 
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The  common  mode  of  sending  this  excellent  shell-fish  to  table  is 
very  generaUy  known.    We  subjoin  a  few  uncommon  modes. 


663. — LOBSTER — CUBBIED. 

Take  the  meat  of  a  fine  lobster,  or  two,  if  they  shonld  be  small, 
place  in  a  stewpan  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  add  of 
butter  two  ounces,  an  onion  cut  in  veiy  fine  strips,  and  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  fish  stock.  When  they  are  stewed  well,  add  the  lobster; 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  season  with  a 
little  salt.  In  the  eastern  method  the  expressed  juice  of  spinach  is 
usually  added.  This  is  obtained  by  simply  putting  spinach,  ydthout 
any  water,  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  done  enough,  press  out  the. 
juice,  and  add  it  with  butler,  cayenne,  and  salt,  to  the  gravy.  Prawns, 
may  be  dressed  in  this  fashion. 

654.— TO   STEW  I^OBSTEBS. 

Extract  firom  the  shells  of  two  lobsters,  previously  boiled,  all  fiie 
meat ;  take  two*thirds  of  a  quart  of  water,  and  stew  the  shells  in  it,; 
with  maoe,  unground  pepper,  and  salt.  Let  it  boiL  an  hour  or  more, 
till  you  have  obtained  all  that  is  to  be  got  from  the  shells ;  then 
strain.  Add  the  richest  portions  of  the  lobster,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  the  firm  meat  to  some  thin  melted  butter;  squeeze  a  small  portion 
of  lemon  juice  into  it ;  add  a  table-spoonfiil  of  Madeira,  pour  this 
into  the  gravy,  and  when  warmed  it  is  ready  to  serve. 


655.*-*IiOBSTER  BUTTER. 

The  hen  lobster  should  be  selected,  on  account  of  the  coral;  take 
out  the  meat  and  spawn,  and  bruise  it  in  a  mortar ;  add  to  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  white  wine,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel ;  add  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  slightly  dusted 
over  with  flour.  Work  this  well  together,  and  then  rub  it  through  a 
hair  sieye ;  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve.  ^ 


556, — ^TO   ROAST  LOBSTERS. 

Take  live  lobster,  half  boil  it,  remove  it  from  the  kettle  in  which  it 
is  boiling,  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  while  hot  rub  it  over  with  butter,  set  it 
before  a  good  fire,  baste  it  with  butter ;  when  it  produces  a  fine  froth, 
it  is  done :  serve  with  melted  butter. 


567. — ORATIN   OP  LOB8TKR. 

Take  out  all  the  meat  from  a  large  lobster,  then  vrash  the  body,  tail, 
and  shells,  if  the  lobster  was  first  cut  in  half  down  the  back,  then  dry 
them  and  butter  them,  and  sprinkte  them  with  bread  crumbs,  chop 
up  the  meat  fine,  and  a  little  parsby  and  sbalot,  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt,  a  little  bechamel  sauce,  boil  all  well  together,  add  a  yolk  of 
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egg,  put  it  to  coo],  then  fill  jour  shells  or  paper  cases,  coyer  it  with 
bread  cmmbs  and  some  pieces  of  butter,  brown  them  in  the  oven, 
dish  on  a  napkin. 

558 . — ^MACKEREL. 

Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly  inside  and  out,  remove  the  roe  carefully, 
steep  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  replace  it ;  place  the  fish  in  water 
from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken,  and  boil  veiy  slowly  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  best  criterion  is  to  be  found  in  the  starting  of 
the  eyes  and  splitting  of  the  tail,  when  that  takes  place  the  fish  is 
done ;  take  it  out  of  the  water  instantly,  or  you  will  not  preserve  it 
whole.  Garnish  with  fennel  or  parsley,  and  either  chopped  fine  in 
melted  butter,  serve  up  as  sauce.  Gooseberry  sauce  is  occasionally 
sent  to  table,  but  it  does  not  suit  every  palate. 


559. — MACEEBEL   PIE. 

You  may  do  the  same  as  No.  505,  but  do  not  lay  them  in  salt,  and 
use  fennel  and  mint  and  parsley. 


560. — TO   BAKE   MJLCEEBEL. 

Open  and  cleanse  thoroughly,  wipe  very  dry,  pepper  and  salt  the 
in&ide,  and  put  in  a  stuffing  composed  of  bread  crumbs  finely  powdered, 
the  roe  chopped  small,  parsley,  sweet  herbs,  very  few  of  the  latter ; 
work  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  sew 
it  in  the  fish,  place  the  latter  in  a  deep  baking  dish,  dredge  it  with 
flour  slightly,  add  ahttle  cold  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces,  put  them 
into  an  oven,  and  twenty-eight  or  thirty  minutes  will  suffice  to  cook 
them. 

Send  them  in  a  hot  dish  to  table,  with  parsley  and  butter. 


561.— ANOTHEB  WAY. 

After  you  have  opened  and  cleaned  them  cut  off  the  heads  and 
tails,  rub  pepper  and  salt  into  them,  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish  with 
two  bay  leaves,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  a  table-spoonful  of  whole 
black  pepper,  pour  over  them  just  sufficient  to.  cover  them  equal 
portions  of  vinegar  and  water ;  cover  the  dish  with  cartridge-paper, 
and  tie,  it  down  closely ;  bake  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  with 
mehed  butter  and  parsley,  or  fennel  chopped  fine  in  it.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  when  the  fish  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 


562. — TO   BBOIL  MACKEBEL. 


Cleanse  it  well,  and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  gash  firom  head  to 
t{dl  of  the  mackerel,  just  sufficient  on  one  side  to  clear  the  backbone, 
pass  into  the  incision  a  little  pepper  (cayenne)  and  salt,  moistened 
with  clarified  butter,  broil  it  over  a  clear  fire,  be  partieular  that  the 
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baiB  of  the  gridiron  are  well  rubbed  over  with  suet  to  prevent  the 
skin  of  the  mackerel  adhering  in  turning ;  the  sides  beiag  the  thin- 
nest part  will  be  first  done,  take  off  the  gridiron,  and  hold  it  in  front 
of  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  the  back  of  the  fish  being  next  the  fire, 
and  the  fish  will  be  thoroughly  done  ;  this  is  the  readiest  and  most 
effective  mode. 

The  sauce  may  be  the  same  as  for  boiled  mackerel,  or  sauce  k  la 
mdtre  d'hdteL 


563. BROILED   MACKEREL. 

Prepare  by  boiling  a  short  time  a  little  fennel,  parsley,  and  mint ; 
when  done  take  it  from  the  steaks,  and  chop  all  together  fine,  mix  a 
piece  of  butter  with  it,  a  dust  of  .flour,  pepper,  and  salt ;  cut  your  fish 
down  the  back  and  fill  it  with  this  stuffing ;  oil  your  gridiron  and  oil 
your  fish ;  broil  them  over  a  clear  slow  fire.     Fennel  sauce  in  a  boat. 


564. BROILED   MACKEREL  BONES. 

Take  the  bones  from  the  dressed  fish,  butter  them  and  rub  them 
with  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ;  send  up  with  the  wine  and 
cheese. 


n 

V. 


565. — FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL. 

Take  the  fish  in  fillets  from  the  bones  lengthways,  and  divide 
each  into  two  or  three  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 

Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  pint  of  fish  broth,  if  not  seasoned  in  the 
making  sufficiently,  add  a  little  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  chop 
finely  a  little  parsley,  part  of  the  rind  of  a  green  lemon,  if  to  be 
obtained,  if  not  as  young  a  one  as  can  be  got,  add  it  to  the  broth, 
lay  on  the  fillets,  stew  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  About  three  minutes 
before  the  fillets  are  done  add  one  glass  of  port  wine,  one  of  Harvey*s 
sauce,  half  the  quantity  of  soy,  and  the  juice  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon. 
When  the  fillets  are  done,  which  will  be  observable  in  the  disposition 
of  the  thinner  parts  beginning  to  crack  ;  dish  tenderly,  thicken  the 
sauce,  add  a  little  mixed  mustard,  and  pour  it  over  the  fillets. 
Garnish  with  pickles  or  fried  bread  sippets. 


566. — ^FILLETS   OF  MACKEREL. 

Three  good  mackerel  will  make  a  dish ;  cut  each  fillet  into  two, 
chop  some  fennel,  parsley,  and  mint  very  fine,  put  it  into  your  saut^ 
pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  fry  it  a  little,  then  dress  the .  fillets  as 
before,  and  proceed  now  as  for  the  other  fillets,  adding  the  ingredients 
you  have  in  the  saut6-pan  to  your  sauce. 


567. FILLETS   OF   MACKEREL. 

The  same  as  fillets  of  soles,  in  addition  you  will  add  chopped 
fennel  and  mint,  and  if  you  have  it  a  mushroom  chopped  hne,  all 
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into  your  saut6-pan  with  the  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  cayenne 
and  white  pepper  and  salt. 


568. — FILLETS   BOILED. 

Separate  as  before,  place  them  in  a  stew-pan  in  lukewarm  water, 
put  in  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  parsley ;  when  they  have  boiled 
five  minutes  they  vdll  be  done ;  this  may  be  tried  by  seeing  if  the 
flesh  divides  readily.  Remove  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  rises ;  drain 
the  fillets  before  dishing  them/    Serve  with  parsley  and  butter. 


669. — TO  FRY  MACKEREL. — ^A  LA  FRAN9AISB  OR  A  LA  MaItRE  D'h6tEL. 

It  may  be  observed,  as  a  rule  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  fish  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  gutted,  unless  directions  to  the  contrary  are 
given :  supposing  then  &e  fish  have  been  cleaned  and  emptied^  cut 
off  the  tails,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  lay  the  fish  completely  open, 
and  remove  the  back-bone ;  this  feat  should  be  skilfully  performed, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  fish  vdll  be  materially  altered,  and  by  no 
means  improved.  Dry  the  mackerel  thoroughly,  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  when  the  lard  in  the 
fryingpan  is  boiling  lay  them  in,  and  fry  them  a  clear  brown.  Serve 
with  melted  butter,  in  which  has  been  nuxed  one  spoonful  Harvey's 
sauce,  one  ditto  of  mustard,  and  two  of  Chili  viaegar,  or  boil  half  a 
dozen  small  onions,  and  while  boiling  rapidly  lay  iu  a  young  cucum- 
ber one  minute,  with  a  faggot  of  fennel  and  parsley.  Chop  the 
latter  finely,  and  cut  the  cucumber  into  shapes,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  lump  of  butter  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  place  the  vegetables  on  the  fish,  and  squeeze  a  large  lemon 
over  them. 


570. — ^STEWED    MACKEREL. 

A  marinade  must  be  made,  in  which  to  stew  the  fish,  consisting 
of  a  pint  of  gravy,  in  which  put  chopped,  almost  to  a  paste,  parsley, 
fennel,  and  shtdot,  the  latter  not  too  plentifully;  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  ketchup,  one  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a  lump  of  butter 
well  floured,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Keep  it  stirring  until  it 
boUs,  add  one  glass  of  port  previous,  to  boiling,  pour  it  in  by  slow 
degrees,  and  when  it  boils  lay  in  the  fish  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  boned.  Stew  gently  twenty  minutes,  do  not  exceed 
that  time.  It  wiU  be  found  expedient  to  turn  tliem  when  half 
cooked,  but  do  not  attempt  it  if  you  cannot  accomplish  it  cleverly, 
for  broken  fish  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  Dish  very  carefully ;  add 
to  the  sauce  a  tea- spoonful  of  French  mustard  mixed,  half  a  glass 
of  port  wine,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  boil  it  up  and  pour  over 
the  fish. 


671. — RED   MULLET. 

There  are  variouB  ways  of  dressing  this  fish  which  has  obtained 
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the  name  of  the  sea  woodcock,  from  the  flavoor  as  well  as  from  the 
peculiarity  of  dressing  it  without  drawing.  It  must  be  washed  in  very 
clean  water  and  dried  very  thoroughly  with  a  clean  cloth,  it  must  nei- 
ther be  scaled  nor  gutted.  Make  paper  cases  of  foolscap  well  buttered, 
put  the  fish  in  them,  as  many  as  you  purpose  cooking,  each  fish  having 
a  separate  case,  and  broil  them  over  a  dear  fire.  The  paper  may  be 
securely  but  not  violently  fastened  over  the  fish  with  twine.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  will  su£&ce  to  cook  them. 

Make  a  sauce  of  melted  butter,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  as  much  cayenne  as  will  cover  a  sixpence,  the  juice  of  a 
quarter  of  a  lemon,  and  a  glass  of  red  wine. 

It  Is  customary  to  send  this  fish  to  table  in  its  proper  case,  the 
wine  must  therefore  be  removed,  and  a  small  fringe  of  white  paper 
affixed  to  the  tail  end  of  each  case  for  appearance,  but  at  very  recherche 
dinners,  the  fish  are  served  on  very  hot  plates  without  any  covering* 


572.---BED  MULLET. 

If  in  paper  yoa  will  wrap  each  fish  in  paper,  four  will  make  a  small 
dish ;  then  lay  them  on  your  baking  dish  and  put  them  in  the  oven, 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  liquor  come  from  them,  thicken  this 
liquor,  and  if  not  sufficient  for  sauce  add  a  little  of  your  best  stock, 
two  glasses  of  Madeira,  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  lemon 
juice,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  a  little  sugar ;  if  sent  up  in  the  papers 
the  sauce  will  be  put  in  a  sauce-boat,  if  not  you  will  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  fish. 


573. — ^KED  MULLET. 

Olean  it,  but  do  not  take  out  the  inside,  fold  in  oil  paper,  an4 
gently  bake  in  a  small  dish;  make  a  sauce  of  the  liquor  which 
comes  fiom  the  fish,  adding  a  bit  of  butter,  a  httle  flom:,  a  little 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  a  glass  of  sherry;  give  it  a  boil,  and  serve 
,it  in  a  sauce  boat,  and  serve  the  fish  in  the  paper  cases. 


574.— GBSY  MULLET. 

This  is  a  fish  of  a  very  different  flavour  and  character  to  the  prece- 
ding. It  may  be  boiled,  broiled,  roasted,  or  baked ;  when  small  it 
may  be  cooked  in  the  usual  fashion  of  dressing  such  fidi  as  whitin^Ts 
&c. — ^if  large  it  may  be  oooked  as  cod  or  salmon. 

575.— OTSTBBS  1  LA  IMPilRIALB. 

Procure  of  a  fishmonger  a  barrel  of  oysters,  packed  as  for  trans- 
mission to  the  country.  Put  into  a  vessel  large  enough  to  contain 
the  barrel  sufficient  water,  that  when  the  barrel  is  in,  it  may  be 
covered.  Heat  the  water  to  a  boil ;  when  it  is  boiling,  put  in  the 
barrel  of  oysters  just  as  you  have  received  it  from  the  fishmongers ; 
let  it  boil  twelve  minutes ;  take  it  out,  knock  off  the  head,  and  serve 
immediately.    The  flavour  of  the  hot  oyster  will  be  foond  delicious. 
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576.*-S€ALLOP  OTST1BB8. 

Wash  dean  some  bottom  shells  of  the  o jsters  if  job  have  not  silver 
shells  or  scallq)  shells,  butter  and  bread  crumb  them,  blanch  your 
oysters,  either  do  them  whole  or  cut  them,  make  a  thick  sauce  with 
the  liquor  adding  a  good  spoonful  of  white  sauce,  season  with  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  fill  in  the  shells  and  bread  crumbs  on  the  top,  and 
sprinkle  clarified  butter  on  the  tops,  brown  in  the  oyen—- dish  them 
upon  a  napkin. 

577. — BOAST  OTSTEBS. 

Largie  oysters  not  opened,  a  few  minutes  before  they  are  wanted, 
put  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  moderate  fiie.  When  done  they  will 
open,  do  not  lose  the  liquor  that  is  in  the  shell  with  the  oysters,  send 
them  hot  upon  a  napkin. 

578.-^AIf  OYBTEB  FIE,  WITH  flWEECBBXADB. 

61an<^  them  and  take  off  the  beards,  separate  them  ftom  the 
Hqnor,  blanch  some  throat  sweetbreads,  and  when  cold  cut  them  in 
slices,  then  lay  them  and  the  oysters  in  layers  in  your  dish,  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  a  few  grains  of  mace  and  nutmeg ;  add  some  thick 
sauce,  a  little  cream,  and  the  oyster  liquor,  and  some  good  Teal  stock; 
bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


579.— 6TBWED   OTSTEBS. 

The  oysters  should  be  bearded  and  rinced  in  their  own  liquor, 
which  should  then  be  strained  and  thickened  with  flower  and  butter, 
«nd  placed  with  the  oysters  in  a  stewpan ;  add  mace,  lemon  peel  cut 
into  threads,  some  white  pepper  whole ;  these  ingredients  had  better 
be  confined  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stew  must  simmer  only,  if 
it  is  suffered  to  boil  tiie  oystets  will  become  hard;  serve  with  sippets 
of  bread.  This  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  glass  of  wine  to  the 
'fiqaor,  before  the  oysters  are  put  in  and  warmed. 

580.— SCAI.L0PED   OTSTEBS. 

Beard  the  oysters,  wash  in  their  own  liquor,  steep  bread  crumbs 
in  the  latter,  put  them  with  the  oysters  in  to  scallop  shells,  with  a 
fcit  of  butter  and  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg; make  a  paste  with  bread  crumbs  and  butter;  cover,  and  roast 
them  before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven. 


681.— OTSTEBS. 

If  eaten  immediately  upon  being  opened,  neither  vinegar  nor  pep- 
per should  be  taken  with  them,  or  the  flavour  will  disappear  in  the 
taste  of  the  vinegar. 

582.— OTBTEB  IBITTEB8. 

Beard,  dip  them  into  an  omelette,  sprinkle  well  with  crumbs  of 
bread ;  fiy  them  brown. 
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583. — JACK   OB   PIKE   TO   CHOOSE. 

If  the  fish  is  fresh  the  gills  will  be  red,  the  fish  stiff,  and  eyes 
bright;  the  best  sort  are  caught  in  rivers,  the  worst  are  caught  in 
ponds  ;  it  is  a  very  dry  fish,  and  very  much  improved  by  stuffing  and 
sauce ;  they  are  not  thought  much  of  in  England,  but  are  much  liked 
in  inland  counties. 


584. — ^TO   BAKE   PIKE. 

Clean  and  empty  it  thoroughly,  but  do  not  disturb  the  scales  in  the 
operation,  stuff  it  with  oyster  forcemeat,  and  skewer  the  tail  to  the 
mouth,  sprinkle  over  it  a  little  salt,  and  dredge  a  little  fiour,  stick 
small  pieces  of  butter  all  over  it,  and  bake  in  a  steady  oven  forty  to 
fifty  minutes  ;  you  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fish.  To  the 
sauce  which  will  be  found  in  tiie  dish  when  the  pike  is  done,  a  little 
melted  butter  with  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies  may  be  added, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  grated  lemon  peel  or  lemon  pickle,  also  a 
table-spoonful  of  sherry,  one  of  Harvey's  sauce,  and  a  little  cayenne, 
will  render  the  gravy  exceedingly  pleasant. 


585. PIKE TO  BOFL. 

Wash  and  clean  the  fish  thoroughly,  unless  you  are  very  par- 
ticular you  will  not  conquer  an  earthy  taste,  which  from  a  want 
of  the  proper  application  of  the  cook's  art,  too  often  appears.  It  is 
usual  to  stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  more  for  the  purpose  of  destroymg 
that  peculiarHy  than  from  any  additional  flavour  or  zeet  it  gives  the 
fiish.  Having  cleaned  well  and  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  skewer  the 
head  to  the  taol,  lay  it  upon  a  drainer  and  put  it  in  the  fish  kettle,  let 
it  have  plenty  of  water  into  which  you  may  throw  a  handful  of  salt 
and  a  glassful  of  vinegar ;  when  it  boib  remove  the  scum  as  fast  as 
it  rises,  it  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  if  a  tolerable  size,  if 
very  large  an  hour,  if  small  half  an  hour ;  serve  with  melted  butter 
and  lemon  sliced  or  whole.  Some  persons  prefer  anchovy  sauce,  some 
Dutch ;  they  may  each  be  eaten  with  the  fish.  It  is  always  the  best 
method  where  a  variety  of  fancies,  each  not  in  itself  incorrect,  are 
.  applied  to  the  use  of  various  sauces,  to  send  the  sauce  cruets  to  table 
and  permit  every  one  to  gratify  his  peculiar  taste. 


586. — PRAWNS. 


r"'! 


If  you  have  no  lemon  for  garniture,  get  the  dish  they  are  to  go  upon 
and  likewise  another  of  the  same  size,  turn  one  bottom  upwards,  then 
dish  yom:  prawns  one  by  one  with  the  heads  inwards  upon  their  backs 
touching  each  other ;  when  you  have  got  quite  round  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  take  a  handful  of  tightly  squeezed  picked  parsley,  and  put 
into  the  middle,  take  the  other  dish,  and  put  on  to  it  holing  it  tight 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  turn  it  over,  take  off  the  dish,  add  then 
some  more  upon  them,  use  cucumber  or  parsley  round  them,  j 
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i^  687. PRAWNS — ^TO  BOIL. 

Prawns  require  plenty  of  boiling  water,  when  the  water  boils  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ssdt  for  each  three  quarts  of  water,  let  the  water 
boil  very  fast,  clear  off  the  scum  and  toss  in  the  prawns,  keep  them 
boiling  as  fast  as  you  can  for  seven  or  eight  minutes ;  take  them  out 
and  drain  them,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place.  They  are  sent  to  table 
on  a  napkin  with  dry  toast  and  fresh  butter,  or  brown  bread  and 
butter  in  slices 


588. — PRAWNS. 

Dish  them  upon  a  large  lemon,  sticking  the  horn  on  the  head  into 
the  lemon,  beginning  from  the  bottom  and  keep  going  round  imtil 
you  get  at  the  top,  introduce  a  few  purees  of  parsley  between,  put  the 
lemon  upon  a  napkin  or  cut  paper. 


589. — PRAWNS. 

When  in  perfection  they  have  an  excellent  smell,  and  their  flavour 
is  very  sweet,  they  are  firm  and  stiff,  the  tails  which  turn  inwards 
particularly.  When  the  prawns  are  fresh  their  colour  is  very  bright, 
but  if  stale  they  are  pale  and  clammy  to  the  touch. 

590. PLAICE 

And  Flounders  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  a 
towel  an  hour  previous  to  cooking,  and  be  fried  as  soles,  &c. 


/"'  591. PRAWNS   TO    SERVE. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  prawns ;  pick,  and  trim  them 
neatly;  have  ready  a  deep  dish  or  soup  plate,  the  centre  of  which  fill 
with  any  sort  of  salading  you  please,  provided  it  has  no  smell ;  cover 
this  witii  a  large  napkin,  folded  square,  and  the  corners  turned  down, 
so  as  to  form  an  octagon,  leaving  no  more  than  the  border  of  the 
plate  or  dish  visible.  Place  a  handful  of  nice  green  parsley  on  the 
napkin,  and  the  prawns  in  a  pyramid  on  it. 


692. — ^DRESSED   SALMON.' 

All  salmon  whether  crimped,  split,  or  in  slices,  let  them  go 
through  the  same  process  in  dressing,  you  can  differ  your  sauces  as 
may  be  most  approved  of. 

Put  your  salmon  either  in  your  fish  kettle  or  a  large  baking  dish„ 
if  a  dish  you  must  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  frequently  haste- 
it  with  the  marinade,  which  is  made  thus ;— cut  a  carrot,  turnip, 
celery,  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  whole 
pepper,  six  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  six  anchovies,  a  cup  of  vinegar,  a  quart 
of  good  brown  second  stock,  two  glasses  of  sherry; — ^then  put  on 
your  salmon,  letting  it  stew  until  done,  then  drain  off  all  the  stock 
froni  the  fish,  and  thicken  it  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy;  if  for 

N 
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capers,  add  them  in  the  sauce  you  have  put  through  the  tammy  and 
hoil  it  for  some  time  removing  all  grease  that  rises,  season  vdth 
lemon  juice,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar,  if  required  a  Uttle 
essence  of  anchovies.     Pour  this  sauce  over  the  fish* 

Get  ahout  two  pounds  of  salmon  rather  thick  part,  and  vvith  a 
sharp  knife  cut  it  as  you  would  as  near  as  possible  the  shape  of  cutlets, 
have  ready  a  saute-pan  with  some  clarified  butter  and  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  pass  each  cutlet  through  the  butter ;  when  you  have  filled 
the  pan  with  about  sixteen  cutlets,  if  for  a  corner  dish  that  is 
sufficient,  cut  a  paper  round  and  butter  it  and  put  it  over  your  cutlets, 
then  put  them  either  in  your  oven  or  on  your  hot  plate  or  stove,  be 
caroM  in  turning  them,  take  them  out  of  the  saute-pan  or  paper  to 
dry  away  the  grease,  have  some  good  brown  sauce  ready;  after  taking 
off  the  fat  from  what  they  were  done  in,  put  the  remainder  good  into 
your  sauce,  add  a  few  drops  of  anchovy  sauce,  lemon  juice,  a  little 
sugar,  a  glass  of  wine,  boil  well  for  some  time,  dish  your  cutlets  one 
on  the  otiher  round,  either  glaze  them  or  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 


593. — CBIMFED  SALHON — X   LA  CB£M£. 

The  salmon,  like  cod,  must  be  quite  fresh  or  it  will  not  crimp.  Cut 
the  body  into  slices  about  two  inches  thick ;  have  ready  some  salt  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water, 
with  the  smallest  knob  of  saltpetre  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  dip  the 
salmon  slices  into  this  as  they  are  cut,  hold  them  for  half  a  minute^ 
and  then  rinse  them  in  clear  cold  spring  water  and  lay  them  upon  a 
dish,  put  a  lump  of  butter  well  rubbed  in  flour  into  a  stewpan,  while 
the  butter  is  melting  sprinkle  in  a  little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  when 
the  butter  is  on  the  simmer  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  keep  stirring, 
and  as  it  boils  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  and  stir 
in  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  add  a  little  more  salt 
to  taste. 

Having  boiled  the  crimped  salmon  in  quick  boiling  water  ten 
minutes,  take  them  out  and  let  them  drain  one  minute,  put  them  in. 
a  clean  stewpan  and  pour  over  the  prepared  cream  and  let  it  simmer 
ten  minutes,  it  should  not  if  possible  be  suffered  to  boil. 

The  lemon  juice  is  sometimes  deferred  until  the  fish  is  removed 
from  the  cream,  a  minute's  simmer  is  allowed,  and  it  is  then  all 
poured  over  the  salmon  and  sent  very  hot  to  table. 


594. — TO   DRY   SALMON. 

Open  the  fish,  remove  the  whole  of  the  inside,  including  the  roe. 
Scald  it,  and  then  rub  it  with  common  salt ;  hang  it  to  drain  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 

Mix  well  two  ounceis  of  Foot's  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  bay 
salt,  three  ounces  of  salpetre ;  rub  the  mixture  thoroughly  into  the 
salmon ;  place  it  upon  a  dish,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  rub  it  with  common  salt.  Let  it  remain  until  the 
succeeding  evening,  it  will  then  be  ready  to  dry.   Wipe  it  thoroughly. 
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after  drying;   spread  it  open  with  two  sticks,  and  hang  it  in  a 
chimney  where  a  wood  fire  is  humed. 


595. SALMON  POTTED. 

Cut  a  handsome  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  sahnon ;  remove  the 
scales,  and  wipe  it  with  a  dean  cloth.  Bub  into  it  some  common 
salt  thoroughly. 

Beat  up  some  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper ;  season  the  salmon 
with  it;  place  it  in  a  pan  with  a  few  bay  leaves;  cover  it  with 
butter,  and  bake  it  until  thoroughly  done ;  remove  it  from  the  gravy , 
letting  it  drain  thoroughly,  then  place  it  in  the  pots.  Clarify  suf- 
l6cient  butter  to  cover  all  the  pots  after  the  salmon  has  been  put  into 
them:  put  it  to  cool. 

596. — TO   PICKLE  SALMON. 

Scale,  dean,  split,  and  divide  into  handsome  pieces  the  salmon; 
place  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  with  just  sufficient  water  to 
cover  them. 

Put  into  three  quarts  of  water  one  pint  of  vinegar,  a  dozen  bay 
leaves,  half  that'  quantity  of  mace,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a  fotirth 
part  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 

When  the  salmon  is  sufficiently  boiled  remove  it,  drain  it,  place  it 
upon  a  cloth.  Put  in  the  kettle  another  layer  of  salmon ;  pour  over 
it  the  liquor  which  you  have  prepared,  and  keep  it  until  the  salmon 
is  done.  Then  remove  the  fish,  place  it  in  a  deep  dish  or  pan, 
cover  it  with  the  pickle,  which,  if  not  sufficiently  acid,  may  receive 
more  vinegar  and  salt,  and  be  boiled  forty  minutes.  Let  the  air  be 
kept  from  the  fish,  and,  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  occasionally  drain  the  liquor  £rom  the  fish,  skim, 
and  boil  it. 


'    397. — .COLLAKED   SALMON. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  shoulders  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  tail, 
thus  leaving  the  primest  part  of  the  salmon  to  be  collared.  Split  it, 
and  having  washed  and  wiped  it  well,  make  a  compound  of  cayenne 
pepper,  white  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  some  pounded  mace.  Bub 
the  fish  well  with  this  mixture  inside  and  out ;  roll,  and  bandage 
with  broad  tape,  lay  it  in  a  saucepan,  cover  it  with  water  and  vinegar, 
one  part  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former ;  add  a  table-'spoonful  of 
pepper,  black  and  white  whole,  two  bay  leaves,  and  some  salt.  Keep 
the  lid  closed  down.  Simmer  until  enough,  strain  off  the  liquor ;  let 
it  cool,  pour  over  the  fish  when  cold ;  garnish  with  fennel. 


398. — SALMON — TO   BOIL. 

This  fish  cannot  be  too  soon  cooked  after  being  caught ;  it  should 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  a  handful  of  salt, 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  will  add  to  the  firmness 
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of  the  fish ;  let  it  boil  gently;  if  four  pounds  of  salmon  fifty  minutes 
"will  suffice ;  if  thick  a  few  minutes  more  may  be  allowed.  The  best 
criterion  for  ascertaining  whether  it  be  done,  is  to  pass  a  knife  between 
the  bone  and  the  fish,  if  it  separates  readily,  it  is  done  ;  this  should 
be  tried  in  the  thickest  part ;  when  cooked  lay  it  on  the  fish  strainer 
transversely  across  the  kettle,  so  that  the  fish,  while  draining,  may  be 
kept  hot.  Place  a  fish  plate  upon  the  dish  on  which  the  salmon  is  to 
be  served,  fold  a  clean  white  napkin,  lay  it  upon  the  fish  plate,  and 
place  the  salmon  upon  the  napkin.    Garnish  with  parsley. 


599. — SALMON  EN  PAPILLOTES. 

Get  small  slices  of  salmon,  (See  524),  fold  them  neatly  in  foolscap 
paper,  after  having  buttered  your  paper  well,  pepper  and  salt  thejpaper 
and  flour  it.  I  generally  put  them  in  the  oven  for  a  short  time,  then 
do  them  on  the  gridiron  over  the  stove ;  in  this  case  dish  as  usual  on 
a  napkin,  and  send  yom:  sauce  in  a  boat  made  as  either  of  the  former 
sauces,  unless  shrimp,  lobster,  or  anchovy  sauce  is  preferred. 


600. — SALMON  BROILED. 

Cut  the  fish  in  slices  from  the  best  part,  each  slice  should  be  an 
inch  thick ;  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ;  wrap  each  slice  in 
white  paper,  which  has  been  buttered  with  fresh  butter ;  fasten  each 
end  by  twisting  or  tying ;  broil  over  a  very  clear  ^fire  eight  minutes. 
A  coke  fire,  if  kept  clear  and  bright,  is  best.  Serve  with  butter, 
anchovy,  or  tomata  sauce. 


601. — DRIED   SALMON   BROILED. 

Gut  and  cook  as  above,  save  that  when  it  is  warmed  through  it  is 
enough.  Serve  plain  for  breakfast,  or  with  egg  sauce  if  for 
x^  inner. 


602. — SALMON  ROASTED. 

Take  a  large  piece  of  the  middle  of  a  very  fine  salmon,  dredge 
well  with  flour,  and  while  roasting  baste  it  with  butter.  Serve,  gar- 
nished with  lemon. 


603.— STEWED    SALMON. 

Scrape  the  scales  clean  oflf,  cut  it  in  slices,  stew  them  in  rich  white 
gravy,  add  immediately  previous  to  serving  one  table-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a  little  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt. 


604.— QUENELLES  OR  PUDDING. 

Use  any  salmon  you  may  have  left,  pick  it  free  from  all  bones  and 
skin,  put  a  crumb  of  a  French  roll  or  some  light  crumb  of  bread  in 
lialf  a  pint  of  milk,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  small  chalot,  or  onion,  put 
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it  all  to  boil  until  dried  up,  stir  it  and  keep  it  from  burning,  then  put 
it  to  get  cold;  pound  the  salmon  well,  then  add  the  boiled  fat,  taking 
out  the  onion  and  parsley,  put  about  two  ounces  of  butter  with  it, 
pound  all  well,  then  rub  it  through  a  wire  seive,  when  done  return  it 
back  into  the  mortar,  and  add,  according  to  the  quantity,  two  yolks  of 
eggs  and  one  whole  egg,  a  little  essence  of  anchoyies,  cayenne  pepper, 
a  little  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  dust  of  sugar.  Have  a  stewpan  of 
boiling  water  ready,  take  out  a  piece  and  boil  it  to  see  if  it  is  light 
or  does  not  drop  to  pieces  ;  have  your  small  or  large  moulds  ready 
and  well  buttered,  six  small  ones  make  sufficient  for  a  dish ;  if  for  a 
comer,  put  buttered  paper  over  each  mould.  To  stew  them  have  a 
stewpan  sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  line  the  bottom  with  paper, 
and  only  put  sufficient  water  to  come  half  up  the  mould,  mind  the 
cover  fits  quite  close,  and  be  sure  it  boils,  then  put  them  in;  the  small 
ones  will  take  about  half  an  hour,  when  done  drain  the  grease  well 
from  them,  before  dishing  them  pour  the  sauce  in  the  middle. 


605. — PUDDING   OB  QUENELLES. 

You  will  proceed  as  before  with  salmon  if  from  dressed  fish ;  if  front 
other  fish  scrape  all  the  meat  from  the  skin  and  bones,  and  use  two 
filleted  anchovies  pounded  with  the  fiish  instead  of  any  essence,  and  it 
will  take  longer  to  stew  than  dressed  fish,  the  sauce  as  for  fillets  of 
soles,  leaving  out  the  chopped  parsley. 

606.— -SOLES. 

Soles  should  be  skinned  and  trimmed  by  the  fishmonger.  If  fried 
plain,  dry  them  well  with  a  clean  cloth,  fiour  them  with  a  dredge,  the 
pan  should  be  well  cleaned,  and  a  quantity  of  lard  placed  in  it, 
it  should  be  boiling  hot,  before  the  fish  is  placed  into  the  pan  brown 
them  nicely,  dish  with  care;  or  they  may,  instead  of  being  floured, 
be  coated  with  the  yolk  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  bread  crumbs,  previous 
to  fiTing,  they  should  be  a  light  but  not  a  pale  brown  when  cooked. 


607. — SOLES — BOILED. 

Choose  a  large  thick  sole,  wash  and  clean  thoroughly  without 
disturbing  the  roe  or  the  melt,  lay  it  in  a  fish  kettle  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  it,  throw  in  a  handful  of  salt,  let  it  come  gradually  to 
a  boil,  and  having  kept  the  water  well  skimmed,  place  the  kettle  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  in  eight  minutes  the  sole  will  be  sufficiently 
cooked  to^  dish,  serve  with  shrimp  sauce,  cucumber  sliced  and 
dressed. 


608. — ^FILLETS,    BREAD   GBUICBED. 

The  fillets  you  will  roll  up  and  fasten  together  with  a  small 
skewer  or  fine  string  round  them ;  proceed  exactly  as  for  bread 
crumbed  soles,  they  will  take  a  little  longer  to.  fry,  stand  them 
up  endways  to  dish  them  whether  for  garnish  or  a  dish ;  be  sure  to 
draw  out  the  skewer  or  the  string. 
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609.— -FILLETS   OF  SOLES  MAKE   ▲   GOOD   FIE. 

Cat  each  fillet  in  half  and  lay  them  in  jour  dish,  season  mth  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  layer  of  oysters,  chopped  parsley,  and  some  oyster 
liquor,  with  some  good  stock,  or  white  sauce  into  die  dish  is  best,  add 
a  gill  of  cream. 

610. — SOLES  A  LA   P0BTUGUE6E. 

Split  two  small  soles  or  cut  one  large  one  in  half  and  bone  it,  fiy 
&e  fish  slightly  in  a  pan  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  take  it  out  and  place  on  each  piece  of  fish  a  layer  of  stuffing  or 
forcemeat,  roll  it  up  leaving  the  head  for  the  outside,  secure  each 
roll  with  a  small  skewer. 

Lay  them  in  a  pan,  an  earthenware  one  will  be  found  the  best ; 
moisten  them  with  a  well  beaten  egg,  and  cover  them  with  bread 
crumbs. 

To  a  cup-full  of  meat  gravy  put  one  table-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovy  and  some  minced  parsley,  mix  with  it  the  remains  of  the 
egg  used  to  moisten  the  roUs  with,  and  pour  it  over  them,  then  cover 
down  closely  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  the  fish  are  done,  they 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes.  Lay  the  rolls  in  a  very  hot  dish  with 
the  heads  to  each  other,  skim  the  gravy  cleanly  and  quickly,  pour  it 
^ver  them  and  serve. 

Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

611. — SOLES  AU^PLAT. 

Bone  the  soles,  trim  them,  take  off  the  heads  and  lay  them  in  a 
dish  in  which  you  have  poured  about  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  a 
table-spoonful  of  white  broth,  the  juice  of  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  some  parsley  chopped  as  finely 
as  possible,  and  a  sprinkling  of  cayenne  pepper.  Previously  to  laying 
the  soles  upon  this  compound,  brush  them  over  lightly  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  strew  finely  powdered  bread  crumbs  over  them  ;  bake 
them  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven,  serve  in  liie  dish  with  the 
sauce. 


612. — FILLETS  OF  SOLES,  MaItRE  d'h6tBL, 

Get  four  good  sized  soles  filleted,  beat  each  fillet  with  your  cutlet 
beater,  dipping  your  cutlet  beater  into  cold  water  frequently ;  then 
cut  each  fillet  into  three,  rounding  one  end  and  leaving  the  other  as 
a  point  to  form  a  cutlet;  have  ready  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
clarified  butter  in  a  saut6-pan,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt,  mix  well  together,  dip  each  cutlet  as  you  cut  it  both 
sides  in  this,  keeping  the  cutlets  in  the  saut^-pan ;  about  twenty  four 
cutlets  will  make  a  comer  dish,  paper  them  over,  aud  either  do  them 
in  the  oven  or  on  the  stove ;  when  done  take  them  out  of  the  saut6- 
pan  to  drain,  keep  them  hot  until  you  dish  them;  the  bones  and 
trimmings  with  what  is  left  in  your  saute-pan  make  the  sauce  from ; 
put  all  your  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of  stock,  four 
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anchovies,  reduce  it  do-wn  to  half  a  pint,  thicken  it,  and  strain  it 
through  a  tammy  into  a  clean  stewpan,  add  a  gill  of  cream,  have 
ready  some  yexy  fine  chopped  parsley  to  sprinkle  over  the  last  thing, 
pour  the  sauce  over  your  fish.     Dish  as  cutlets. 

613.— FILLETS  OF  SOLES  FRIED,  TO  OO  BOUND  OTHER  FISH. 

Cut  and  prepare  your  soles  as  before,  only  laying  each  cutlet  in  a 
cloth  to  dry,  and  well  flour  them ;  then  egg  them  and  bread  crumb 
them,  let  your  bread  be  put  through  a  wire  sieve,  put  a  little  flour 
and  salt  to  the  crumbs ;  have  ready  in  a  stewpan  some  lard  or  oil,  if 
for  a  catholic  or  Jew's  family,  oil  when  quite  hot,  which  you  will 
know  by  dropping  into  it  a  sprinkle  of  crumbs  fried,  and  if  it  makes 
a  great  noise  it  is  hot;  then  put  in  three  or  four  cutlets  shaking  them 
about  until  a  nice  light  brown,  take  them  out  to  drain  on  paper,  keep 
them  hot,  if  for  a  dish  by  themselves ;  fry  at  the  same  time  a  good 
handful  of  parsley.  In  doing  this,  to  prevent  accidents,  take  your 
stewpan  off  the  fire  and  hold  it  over  the  dripping-pan  from  you,  then 
all  at  once  throw  in  your  parsley,  you  may  in  a  minute  return  it  to 
the  fire  until  crisp  and  green. 


614. — ^FILLETS  OF  SOLES  IN  ASPIC. 

Cut  the  fillets  of  soles  as  for  cutlets,  and  saute  them  the  same, 
keeping  them  white  and  free  from  grease,  dish  them  round  the  inside 
of  the  mould  and  ornament  as  before,  if  ornament  is  liked;  or,  dish 
theni  round  your  dish,  a  little  small  salad  or  lettuce  in  the  middle, 
chopped  aspic  round,  and  cut  cucumber  in  thin  slices  as  a  border  to 
your  dish. 

615. — SKATE 

■*  May  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  fried  in  oil,  with  parsley,  an  onion  cut 
in  slices,  and  sweet  herbs ;  when  sufficiently  cooked,  pour  off  the 
fiit.  Throw  into  the  pan  a  small  tea-cupful  of  vinegar,  the  same 
quantity  of  water ;  stir  it  with  the  herbs,  and  dredge  vnth  flour,  until 
a  good  consistency;  add  capers  the  last  thing  before  sending  to 
table. 


616.— OBIMPED  SKATE. 

Kemove  the  skin  from  both  sides  of  the  fish,  cut  it  in  pieces  of  less 
than  two  inches  the  whole  length  of  the  fish ;  roll  and  tie  with  thin 
twine,  put  into  three  quarts  of  water  a  handful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  vinegar,  soak  the  rolls  for  three  hours,  then  boil  them  in 
more  than  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  add  two  ounces  of  salt  to 
each  quart  of  water,  and  three  large  onions  cut  in  slices,  let  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  remove  the  twine  without 
injury  to  the  fish,  serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

617.— STCBOEOK  BOILED. 

Soak  the  fish  in  salt  and  water  iowe  hours,  remore  it  and  bathe 
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with  pyroligneous  acid  diluted  with  water,  let  it  drain  an  hour,  then 
put  it  into  boiling  water,  let  it  be  well  covered,  add  three  onions,  a 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bay-salt.  When  it  is 
boiled  so  tender  that  the  bones  will  separate  readily  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  away  bones  and  sldn,  cut  it  into  slices,  dredge  it  with 
flour,  brown  it  before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  a  gravy,  the  same  as 
given  above  for  roasting. 


618. — STURGEON   BROILED. 

Cut  a  fine  piece  of  the  fish,  and  skinning  it  divide  it  into  slices. 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  and  dip  each  of  the  slices  into  them,  powder 
fine  ,bread  crumbs  mixed  with  finely  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and 
salt  over  them,  fold  them  in  paper,  and  broil  them,  being  careful 
that  the  fire  is  clear.  Send  them  to  table  with  essence  of  anchovies, 
and  soy,  accompanied  by  cold  butter. 


619. — BEFORE   YOU  BAKE  STURGEON, 

Let  it  lie  several  hours  in  salt  and  water,  then  boil  it  until  the 
bones  can  be  removed ;  pour  vinegar  over  your  fish  and  in  the  water 
and  salt.  When  done  take  it  out  to  cool,  then  egg  and  bread  crumb  it, 
then  sprinkle  clarified  butter  over  it,  place  it  in  a  moderate  hot  oven 
to  brown,  make  a  very  thick  sauce  from  your  kidneys  and  good  stock, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  season  it  with  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  dust  of  sugar,  juice  of  lemon,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 


620. — FILLETS   OF   STURGEON. 

Either  for  a  comer  dish  in  a  large  dinner,  or  a  top  remove.  Cut 
your  fish  in  rather  thick  slices,  saut^  them  as  for  fillets  of  soles  a 
little,  place  them  in  a  stewpan  regularly  round,  with  an  onion  and  a 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  three  small  onions,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a 
few  cloves,  and  some  whole  pepper,  put  the  Hquor  from  your  saut6- 
pan  into  them,  with  three  or  four  whole  anchovies,  a  glass  of  white 
wine  and  some  good  second  stock,  stew  it  gently  until  tender,  carefully 
take  out  the  cutlets,  thicken  the  sauce,  if  yoi;  want  them  white  add 
a  gill  of  cream ;  season  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  a  dust  of  sugar.  Dish  them  as  cutlets,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  them. 


621. — STURGEON   ROASTED. 

Cut  into  slices  as  above,  but  do  not  remove  the  skin,  split  the 
pieces  on  a  cork-spit,  roast  tenderly  basting  frequently  with  butter. 
Make  a  brown  gravy,  flavour  it  with  essence  of  anchovies ;  squeeze  in 
a  quarter  of  a  lemon  and  add  a  glass  of  sherry,  serve  up  with  the  fish. 


622. — STURGEON  STEWED. 

Cut  into  pieces,  and  stew  as  tench. 
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623. FILLETS   OF   STURGEON,  MAlTBE  d'h6TEL. 

Prepare  the  fish  as  before,  leaving  out  the  wine  and  add  some  very 
fine  chopped  parsley,  and  shalots  and  cream. 


624. SHRIMP  TOAST CROUTE  AUX  CREVELLES FRENCH. 

Boil  five  pints  of  shrimps,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  shell 
them,  take  iSie  heads  and  bruise  them  in  a  mortar,  put  them  into 
barely  a  quart  of  water  and  let  them  boil  an  hour,  strain  them 
very  clear  and  add  three  parts  to  half  the  quantity  of  good  veal 
stock.  Put  into  a  stewpan  a  lump  of  butter  the]  size  of  an  egg, 
and  when  it  has  commenced  to  bubble,  stir  in  one  tea-spoot^ 
of  flour,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  a  sprinkling  of  cayenne,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mace,  the  fourth  of  a  tea-spoonful ;  when  this  browns, 
pour  in  the  stock  gradually,  adding  a  glass  of  vin  de  Bordeaux,  and 
let  it  boil,  then  add  the  shrimps,  cut  off  the  bottom  crust  of  a  French 
loaf,  hollow  out  the  crumb,  and  fry  the  crust  in  fresh  butter  until  a 
golden  brown;  as  soon  as  the  shrimps  are  thoroughly  heated  which  will 
be  in  about  three  or  four  minutes,  pour  them  into  the  hollowed  toast. 


625.— -CROUTE  AUX  CREVELLES  A  LA  REINE  AMELIE 

Is  made  in  the  same  manner,  save  that  about  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream  are  added  to  the  ingredients  before  the  shrimps  are  put  in.  ^ 


626.—- SMELTS. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  fish,  requires  delicate  handling,  and  is 
quickly  cooked ;  draw  through  the  gills  and  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth, 
but  do  not  wash  them,  dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  very 
smooth,  and  sprinkle  them  with  bread  crumbs  as  finely  as  they  can  be 
powdered,  a  little  flour  may  be  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs,  fiy 
them  a  clear  light  brown,  four  minutes  will  sufl&ce  to  cook  them. 

The  French  method  of  serving  is  to  skewer  six  through  the  gills 
with  a  silver  skewer,  and^  serve  iJdem  in  sixes.  If  dished,  lay  them 
head  and  tail  alternately,' serve  with  melted  butter  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

627. TO   BAKE   SMELTS. 

Prepare  as  above,  dress  according  to  the  receipt  for  soles  h  la 
Portuguese  ;  instead  however,  of  strewing  forcemeat  over  them 
employ  only  bread  crumbs,  and  moisten  witi  clarified  butter ;  mix  in 
addition  to  the  gravy  a  glass  of  Madeira,  with  a  dash  of  anchovies, 
this  must  be  added  before  the  smelts  are  laid  in.  They  will  be  done 
in  ten  minutes. 

628. — ^TROUT, 

Scale,  gut,  dean,  dry,  and  flour,  fry  them  in  butter  until  they  are 
a  rich  clear  brown,  firy  some  green  parsley  crisp  and  make  some  plain 
melted  butter,  put  in  one  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  one 
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glass  of  white  wine,  garnish  when  the  trout  are  dished  with  the 
crisped  parsley  and  lemon  cut  in  slices ;  the  hutter  may  be  poured 
over  the  fish,  but  it  is  most  advisable  to  send  it  in  a  butter  tureen. 


629. — TEXnTE  A  Ul  genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  as  above,  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with  two  glasses  of 
champagne,  two  glasses  of  sherry,  a  faggot  of  parsley,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  thyme,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  piece  of  the  well 
baked  crust  of  French  bread,  stew  on  a  quick  fire,  take  out  the  bread 
when  the  fish  is  done,  brown  it,  mix  in  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  boil 
up  to  thicken  the  sauce  ;  the  fish  having  been  taken  out  when  done, 
pour  over  them  the  thickened  sauce,  serve  with  lemon  sliced  and  fried 
bread. 


630. — ^TBtJlTE  A  LA  PRINCESSE   BOTALE. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Madeira  and  water,  and  let  them  come  to  a 
boil,  having  emptied,  cleansed,  washed  and  wiped  perfectly  dry  the 
trout,'  lay  them  in,  they  should  only  be  just  covered  with  the  liquor, 
they  will  be  done  in  twenty  minutes  if  not  boiled  too  fast ;  take  out 
the  fish  and  thicken  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  two 
well  beaten  eggs  with  one  tea-spoonful  of  cream  to  the  sauce, 
pouring  them  from  one  vessel  to  another  until  they  are  of  a  creamy 
coDsisten^yy  season  with  salt,  pour  the  sauce  upon  die  fish  and  serve. 


631. — TBOXJT  STEWED. 

^This  is  a  pleasing  and  delicate  dish  when  nicely  stewed*  It  is 
dressed  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  other  small  fish  stewed,  only  that 
it  requires  perhaps  more  care  in  the  diflerent  processes* 

First  wash  and  clean  the  fish,  wipe  it  perfectly  dry,  put  into  a 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  butter,  dredge  in  as  it  melts  floor,  and  add 
grated  nutmeg,  a  little  mace,  and  a  litde  cayenne.  Stew  well,  an4 
when  fluid  and  thoroughly  mixed,  lay  in  ^e  fish  which,  having 
suflered  to  slightly  brown,  cover  with  a  pint  of  veal  gravy;  throw  in  a 
little  salt,  a  small  faggot  of  parsley,  a^few  rings  of  lemon  peel ;  stew 
slowly  forty  minutes,  take  out  the  fish,  strain  the  gravy  clear  and  pour 
it  over  the  fish;  it  may  be  strained  over  it,  before  however  it  is  poured 
over,  a  glass  of  bucellas  may  be  added  to  the  gravy. 


632.— TUBBOT. 

Place  the  turbot,  previously  to  cooking,  to  soak  in  salt  and  water 
in  which  a  little  vinegar  has  been  poured ;  lay  it  upon  its  back  in 
the  fish  kettle,  fill  the  latter  three  parts  fall  with  cold  water,  throw 
in  a  handful  of  salt,  a  gill  of  vinegar,  let  it  boil  very  gradually,  and 
when  it  boils,  add  cold  water  to  check ;  thirty  minutes  is  sufficient  to 
cook  it ;  serve  it  upon  a  cloth  as  boiled  with  its  back  to  the  dish ; 
pamLsh  tastefully  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  horse-radish  scraped 
mto  cork,  or  with  fried  smelts,  or  barberries,  and  parsley.  Lobster 
sauce. 
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633. — FILLETS  OF  TtJBBOT. 

This  dish  is  made  from  the  fish  left  from  the  former  dinner ;  as  it 
is  cold  you  can  cat  it  in  very  nice  shaped  pieces,  then  place  them  on 
a  dish  or  saut6-pan  with  a  little  good  stock  white,  the  sauce  as  for 
former  dishes.  If  maitre  dli6tel,  or  with  oysters,  leave  out  the 
parsley,  and  hlanch  and  heard  three  dozen  large  oysters,  and  put  in  your 
prepared  sauce,  giving  it  a  few  minutes'  boil ;  pour  it  oyer  your  fish. 


634. — TURBOT   A   LA   KOI. 

Put  into  a  fish  kettle  two  thirds  water  and  one  of  wine,  a  cheap 
light  French  wine  will  suffice  and  wiU  be  less  expensive  ;  in  France 
the  vin  ordinaire  is  always,  unless  on  extraordinary  occasions,  em- 
ployed. In  this  mixture  throw  in  first  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  one 
targe  onion  stuck  with  cloves  and  a  few  small  ones,  the  half  of  a  clove 
of  garhc,  a  table-spoonfiil  of  pepper  corns,  two  carrots  sliced,  two 
turnips  the  same,  a  lump  of  butter,  salt,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne  tied  in  muslin,  stew  for  half  an  hour,  strain  quite  clear  and 
let  it  get  cold  for  using ;  boil  the  turbot  twenty  minutes,  and  garnish 
with  lobster  sauce ;  a  dish  of  cucumber  sliced  and  dressed  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it. 


635. ^WATEB  SOUCHY. 

This  is  a  dish  more  frequently  seen  upon  the  tables  of  the  Black- 
wall  and  Greenwich  hotels  than  anywhere  else;  it  is  introduced  into 
private  families,  and  when  well  cooked  makes  a  very  excellent  as  well 
as  economic  dish. 

It  is  composed  of  many  kinds  of  small  fish,  and  it  is  essential  that 
fhey  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  fish  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  to  be  sent  to  table  ;  take  flounders,  perch, 
tench,  carp,  veiy  small  soles,  or  any  small  fish,  and  clean,  them  very 
carefully,  removing  the  skin,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces  of  equal 
sizes ;  make  of  fine  heads  of  parsley  a  faggot,  and  slice  half  a  dozen 
pared  parsley  roots  into  slips  or  cut  them  into  rounds,  put  them  with 
a  handful  of  salt,  some  whole  white  peppers,  into  sufficient  water  to 
about  cover  the  fish,  simmer  until  .the  herbs  are  tender,  put  in  the 
fish,  remove  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  appears ;  stew  gently  ten  minutes. 

The  fish  must  be  done  but  not  broken,  this  may  be  prevented 
by  watching  carefully,  it  will  be  the  consequence  of  boiling  too  fast 
or  being  over  done  if  it  occurs,  and  it  spoils  the  appearance  when  sent 
to  table  ;  you  will  remove  the  fish  with  a  slice,  keep  it  hot,  strain  the 
liquor,  remove  the  pepper  corns,  but  return  the  parsley  and  roots, 
have  some  finely  chopped  parsley  ready,  put  it  into  the  liquor,  give  it 
a  boil  and  pour  it  gently  over  the  fish,  serve  like  white  bait  with 
bread  and  butter  cut  nicely  and  laid  in  plates,  brown  and  white 
bread  should  be  sent  to  table  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  partakers; 
epicures  prefer  the  former. 

There  is  another  way  of  cooking  the  water  souchy  by  pulping  a 
portion  of  the  fish  and  adding  it  to  the  liquor  to  strengthen  it,  or  by 
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boning  many  of  the  fish  and  stewing  the  bones  down,  using  the  liquor 
instead  of  water,  but  the  above  receipt  will  be  found  easy  to  make 
and  exceedingly  palatable. 

636. — ^WHITINGS 

May  be  cooked  as  soles ;  they  should  be  sent  to  table  with  tail  to 
mouth,  or  passed  through  tlie  eyes. 


637. CUBBY  OF  SOLES  AND  WHITINGS,  ETC. 

Cut  in  smaller  pieces  than  for  cutlets,  and  proceed  to  make  your 
curry  as  before  for  salmon. 


638. — CUREY   OF  WHITINGS. 

This  fish  must  be  sauteed  after  you  have  cut  it  in  the  sized  pieces 
for  your  curry,  then  proceed  exactly  as  before. 

639. FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS,  MaItBE  D*  HOTEL.  ' 

This  fish  is  much  tenderer  than  soles,  therefore  you  must  not  beat 
them  so  hard  in  forming  them,  and  be  careful  in  turning  them, 
proceed  exactly  as  for  the  fillets  of  soles,  and  likewise  the  sauce. 


640.— tQuenelles  or  puddings  of  whitings. 

This  fish  makes  the  best  quenelles.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  other 
quenelles  of  white  fish. 


641. — white  bait. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  and  practice  to  cook  white  bait. 
Respecting  the  necessity  of  its  freshness  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
It  must  not  be  handled;  if  fingers  are  employed  the  fish  will  be 
bruised,  their  appearance  and  flavour  destroyed.  Thisy  should  be 
turned  on  to  a  cloth  and  well  dredged  with  flour,  shifting  the  cloth  so 
that  they  may  be  completely  covered  with  flour;  turn  them  into  a 
muslin  cloth,  shake  them  sufficiently  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
flour,  and  then  having  your  pan  ready  nearly  filled  with  boihng  lard, 
turn  them  into  it  and  take  them  out  again  instantly,  it  is  simply  a 
process  of  scalding  them,  they  must  not  be  sufifered  to  brown,  put 
them  upon  a  drainer  and  serve  with  sliced  lemon,  and  brown  bread 
and  butter  in  sHces. 


642. — FISH   SALADS. 

All  kinds  of  fish  left  from  the  former  days,  make  good  salads ; 
introduce  all  the  articles  as  for  fish  salads,  cutting  the  fish  when  cold 
into  thin  slices,  and  using  fillets  of  anchovies. 

643. — chicken  SALAD. 

Use  a  former  dressed  chicken,  sweetbread,  quenelle,  and  truffles ; 
dish  upon  salad  as  the  former,  with  aspic  jelly. 
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644 .^ITALIAN   SALAD. 

Get  alll  th«  following  things  ready : — filleted  solee,  quenellea, 
chicken,  lobster,  filkted  anchovies,  olives  pared,  hitrd-boUed  eggs, 
beet^root,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and  small  salad,  celeiy,  cresses.  Cut 
op  tlie  lettuce  and  celery,  then  mix  the  cresses,  sal&d,  and  all  well 
t^ether;  place  it  in  tfae  middle  of  jour  dish,  bringing  it  to  a  point 
at  the  top,  then  place  round  alternately  as  your  fency  directs,  the 
above  edibles.  Cut  them  into  thin  slices,  then  make  the  salad  or 
Dutch  sauce,  poor  it  over  the  salad,  introduce  aspic  jelly  in  different 
parts  of  it 

646.— IXIBSTEB  SALAD. 

Extract  tlie  fish  from  the  shell,  place  it  iu  the  centre  of  the  dish 
in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  pyramid ;  arrange  the 
salad  romid  tastfully,  and  add  salad  mixture.  This  dish  is  not 
infrequently  garaiabed  with  the  smallest  claws  of  the  fish.  ^This  is  a 
matter  of  fancy — or  thus : — 


646. — L0B6TEB  SALAD. 

Salad,  &c.,  formed  into  a  heap,  ornamented  with  the  claws  of 
several  lobsters.  The  first  row  is  formed  of  cut  cucnmbers,  the 
second  of  eggs  boiled  bard,  and  each  egg  split  into  four  pieces,  and 
the  points  laid  round  the  salad ;  the  third  and  bottom  row  is  com- 
posed of  slices  of  beetroot,  lobster,  and  hake. 

647. — ■LOBSTERS,    ™   AS   ITAIJAN   SALAD. 

Take  two  lobsters,  cut  them  into  pieces  by  taking  off  the  claws  and 
tail,  each  of  which  split  in  two ;  the  spawn  rub  through  a  dry  sieve 
to  garnish  the  salad,  made  in  the  following  manner ;  wash  two  or  three 
cabbage  lettuces,  cut  them  in  lai^e  shreds,  slice  a  heet-root  and  cu- 
cumber, wash,  pick,  and  cut  into  long  shreds  four  anchovies,  chop  some 
tarragon  and  chervil,  two  boiled  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  chopped 
separately  ;  if  you  have  any  cauliflowers  or  French  beans,  boil  and 
put  them  with  Uieotherthings  to  garnish,  having  everything  prepared, 
place  the  lettuce  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  in  a  heap,  and  place  the 
lobsters  and  other  things  according  to  your  taste,  and  just  before 
you  serve  garnish  with  Italian  salad  eauce. 

648. — LOBSTER  SALAD. 

Use  only  a  lobster,  cut  into  some  nice  large  pieces,  rather  thin; 
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use  fillets  of  anchovies,  cucamber,  and  bard-boiled  eggs,  Hiab  upon 
salad,  as  for  the  former  salad. 


649. — AKCHOYIBS.  ' 

Wash  half  a  dozen  anchories,  and  take  the  meat  from  the  bones ; 
cut  them  into  four  fillets,  place  them  on  a  dish  with  some  sweet  herbs 
cut^small,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  hard  eggs  cat  small. 

650. — ^ANCHOYY  BUTTEB. 

Wash  your  anchovies  carefully,  take  out  the  bones  and  dry  them, 
then  pound  them  in  a  mortar  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste,  and 
mix  this  paste  with  double  the  quantity  of  fresh  butter. 


651. — ^ANCHOVIES,   E8SBK0E  OF. 

A  pound  of  the  best  anchovies,  two  quarts  of  water,  two  bay  leaves, 
some  whole  pepper,  a  little  scraped  horse-radish,  a  little  thyme,  two 
blades  of  mace,  six  shalots  chopped  small,  a  gill  of  port  wine,  half 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  gill  of  ketchup,  boil  them  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  rub  them  through  a  tammy  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
when  cold  put  it  into  pint  bottles,  cork  them  close,  and  keep  them  in 
a  dry  place. 

652. — ^ESSENCB  OF  ANCHOVIES. 

Fillet  several  dozen  of  anchovies,  then  chop  them  up  fine  with 
some  of  their  own  liquor  strained,  add  to  it  a  cupful  of  water,  boil 
them  gently  until  the  fish  is  dissolved,  then  strain  it  and  when  cold 
bottle  it. 


653. — TOAST  OP  ANGHOTIBS. 

Prepare  toast ;  fillet  some  anchovies,  pound  them  In  a  mortar, 
add  a  little  butter  well  pounded  into  it,  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice ;  take  it  out  and  spread  it  on  the  toast. 


654. — ANCHOVIES  WITH   PBIED  BEEAD. 

Cut  some  bread  thin,  then  cut  out  with  a  plain  patty  cutter  the 
quantity  you  require,  as  you  will  put  one  on  the  other;  fry  them  in 
lard  a  very  nice  brown,  then  fillet  and  pound  anchovies  as  before ; 
add  a  little  parsley,  and  a  grain  of  shalot,  rub  all  through  a  fine 
wire  or  hair  sieve,  spread  one  of  your  toasts  rather  thick,  place 
another  piece  of  bread  on  the  top ;  have  ready  some  more  fiUetted 
anchovies,  and  garnish  each  toast,  using  pickles  likewise,  or  parsley. 


655. — ^TO   KNOW  GOOD   ANCEOTIES. 

The  best  look  red  and  mellow,  and  the  bones  moist  and  oily,  the 
flesh  high  flavoured,  and  a  fine  smell,  if  the  liquor  and  fish  become 
dry,  add  into  it  a  little  beef  brine. 
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656. — LOBSTER  OP  PRAWNS,  OR  CRAYPISH 

The  same.  Aflter  taking  the  meat  from  the  shells  quite  whole  and 
clean,  set  a  little  jelly  in  your  plain  mould  to  get  cold,  to  ornament 
upon;  filling  up  the  mould  by  degrees. 


.657. — CULLIS  OP  FISH. 

Broil  a  jack  or  pike  till  it  is  properly  done,  then  take  off  the 
skin  and  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  boil  six  eggs  hard,  and 
take  out  the  yolks,  blanch  a  few  almonds,  beat  them  to  a  paste  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  eggs,  mix  this  well  with  the  butter, 
then  put  in  the  fish,  and  pound  ail  together ;  take  half  a  dozen  onions, 
and  cut  them  in  slices,  two  parsnips,  and  three  carrots,  set  on  a 
stewpan,  and  put  into  it  a  piece  of  butter  to  brown,  and  put  in  the 
roots  to  boil,  turn  them  till  they  are  brown,  aaad  then  pour  in  a  Utile 
broth  to  moisten  them ;  when  it  has  boiled  a  few  minutes  strain  it 
into  another  saucepan,  and  then  put  in  a  leek,  some  parsley,  sweet 
basil,  half  a  dozen  cloves,  some  mushrooms,  and  truffles,  and  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  when  it  has  stewed  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour  put  in 
the  fish  from  the  mortar,  let  the  whole  stew  some  time  looger,  but  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  boil ;  when  it  is  sufEioien^  done  stnin  it 
through  a  coarse  sieve. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


SAITCES. 

668.— HSAUCE. 

Few  things  require  more  care  than  making  sauces.  As  most  of 
them  should  he  stirred  constantly  the  whole  attention  shoiild  he 
directed  to  them,  the  hetter  way  is  to  prepare  the  sauces  hefore 
cooking  those  articles  which  demand  equal  care ;  they  may  he  kept 
hot  in  the  hain-marie;  hutter,  and  those  sauces  containing  eggs 
oueht  never  to  hoil.  The  thickest  stewpans  should  he  used  for 
mddng  sauces,  and  wooden  spoons  used  for  stirring  them. 


659. — ANCHOVY  SAUCE  ATI  BEURRE. 

Wash  some  anchovies,  take  out  the  hones  and  scale  them,  when 
they  are  quite  dry,  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and  pound  them  into 
a  paste,  and  mix  them  up  with  douhle  their  weight  of  fresh  hutter. 
To  make  a  sauce  of  this,  put  in  some  Spanish  sauce  when  lukewarm, 
or  some  white  wine ;  stew  them  together,  stirring  them  continually. 
Lemon  juice  may  he  added ;  strain  it ;  if  too  thick  add  a  little  con- 
somme. 


660. — ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

To  ahout  half  a  pint  of  melted  hutter  put  two  tahle-spoonfals  of 
ffood  essence  of  anchovies,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Serve  very 
hot. 


661. — ^APPLE   SAUCE. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples,  put  them  with^a  little  water  into 
the  saucepan  |to  prevent  them  from  burning,  add  a* little  lemon  peel ; 
when  sufficiently  done  take  out  the  latter,  bruise  the  apples,  put  in  a 
bit  of  butter,  and  sweeten  it. 


662. — ^BECHAMEL. 

Reduce  some  sauce  toumee  over  a  good  fire,  moisten  with  chicken 
broth  or  consomm6,  constantly  stirring  to  prevent  its  catching,  when 
of  the  proper  consistence  add  two  glasses  of  boiling  cream,  continue 
stirring,  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve  and  serve. 
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663. — ^BlEIGHAMEL  SAUCE. 

Take  some  veal  and  ham,  cut  them  into  dices,  some  caxrots,  cloves, 
onions,  laurel  leaves,  shalots,  parsley,  and  scallions,  all  chopped  fine, 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  salt  and  butter,  a  little  veloute  and 
consomme,  reduce  it  to  half,  and  then  put  in  some  cream,  mix  it 
well  with  jour  sauce,  boil  it  all  together  over  a  quick  fire,  shaking  it 
constantlj  fi^r  an  hour,  if  thick  enough  strain  it  tnrough  a  sieve. 


664. — ^BREAD  SAUCE. 

Cut  in  slices  the  crumb  of  a  French  roU,  to  which  add  a  few 
peppercorns,  one  whole  onion,  a  little  salt,  and  boiling  milk  enough 
to  cover  it,  let  it  simmer  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  bread 
soaks  up  the  milk,  add  a  little  thick  cream,  take  out  the  [onion,  and 
rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  make  it  very  hot,  and  serre  with 
game  or  fowls. 

665. — ^BUTTEB  BUKNT  8AUCB. 

Fry  some  butter,  when  it  begins  to  smoke,  throw  into  it  some 
chopped  parsley;  when  sufficiently  done,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  rine 
gar. 

666. — ABUTTER  BURNT  FOR  SAUCE,  ' 

Fry  some  butter  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
as  brown  as  you  wish,  then  shake  in  flour  stirring  it  all  the  while, 
then  use  it  for  any  sauce  that  is  too  thin. 

667. — SAUCE  AU  BAIN  MARIE. 

Take  thin  slices  of  fillet  of  veal,  ham,  and  beef,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  sauce  you  may  require,  take  some  carrots,  parsnips, 
parsley  roots,  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  and  celery  also  sliced,  put  all  these 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  cover  it  close  and  let  it 
stew  on  hot  ashes  for  some  time,  then  add  equal  quantities  of  white 
wine  and  good  broth,  place  the  stewpan  in  the  bain  marie,  and  let  the 
sauce  simmer  for  four  hours  when  it  may  be  strained  for  use;  be 
careful  not  to  put  so  much  of  any  single  ingredient  that  its  flavour 
may  predominate  over  the  others. 


668. — SAUCE,  BROWN. 

^  Take  a  pound  or  two  of  steaks,  two  or  three  pound  of  veal,  some 
pickings  of  fowls,  carrots,  and  onions,  put  all  these  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  glass  of  water,  and  set  it  on  a  brisk  fire ;  when  scarcely  any 
moisture  remains  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  that  the  jelly  may  take  colour 
without  burning,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  brown  moisten  it  with  stock  or 
water,  add  a  bunch  of  green  onions  or  parsley,  two  bay  leaves,  two 
cloves,  and  some  champignons,  salt  it  well,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  for 
three  hours,  then  strain  in ;  dilute  a  little  roux  with  your  liquor,  and 
boil  it  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  take  off  all  the  fat  and  run  it 
through  a  bolting- cloth. 
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609. — BAVCE   JLtT  DiABtC. 

Mtficis  half  a  do2en  slmlots  very  fine,  wash,  and  pffert  <mt  all  the 
moisture,  then  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  glass  of  vinegar,  a 
rfove  of  garlic,  a  bay  leaf,  and  some  veal  giaze,  teduce  it  to  neariy 
II  jelly,  moisten  it  with  n  little  good  gravy,  add  pimento,  butter,  and 
a  8|ifOonful  of  olive  oil. 

670. — BXVrCE  GRANDE. 

Take  three  or  four  slices  of  the  under  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
and  put  them  into  a  lafge  stewpaii  with  two  ladlefuls  of  consomme, 
set  it  on  a  fierce  fire,  taking  cwre  to  skim  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
with  :a  doth  wipe  away  all  dhat  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  stewpan, 
when  the  consomme  i»  t'edutced,  prick  the  slices  with  a  knife  to  left 
the  gravy  out ;  then  set  the  stewpan  on  a  slow  fire,  that  the  meat 
and  glaze  may  adhere  together,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  of  a 
clear  light  colour,  take  it  off;  leave  it  covered  for  ten  minutes,  then 
fill  it  up  with  rich  stock,  in  which  are  four  or  five  large  carrots  and 
three  onions,  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three  hours.  In  the  meantime  put 
the  knuckle  into  a  saucepan  >^ith  four  carrots,  four  onions,  one  stuck 
with  dores,  and  two  ladlefufs  of  consomme,  set  it  on  a  brisk  fire  that 
the  liquor  may  reduce  to  a  jelly,  as  soon  as  this  jelly  begins  to  take 
colour  pour  on  it  the  liquor  from  the  othier  saucepan,  to  dissolve  the  jelly 
gradually,  then  make  it  boil.  Dilute  some  roux  with  the  above  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  the  meat,  with  some  champignons,  a  buaeh  of  pai^y, 
scallions,  a^d  two  bay-ieaves^  skim  when  it  begins  to  boil,  and  again 
when  the  roux  is  added,  put  in  more  consomme  or  roux  according  aa 
it  is  too  thick,  or  too  thin.  When  it  has  boiled  an  hour  and  a  half, 
take  off  all  the  fat ;  and  when  the  meat  is  quite  done  strain  the  same 
through  a  bolting-cloth. 


671»-*''*<^APEll  SAUCE  TOntVIH, 

Take  some  melted  butter,  into  which  throw  a  small  Mt  of  glaae, 
and  when  the  sauee  is  in  a  state  of  readiness  throw  into  it  some 
choice  capers,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchO'^ 
tiesi 


ftJta 


672. — CAPER  SAUCE  A  LA  FRA^^AtSE. 

Take  some  capers,  cut  them  small,  put  some  essence  of  ham  into  a 
small  saucepan  with  some  pepper,  let  it  boil,  then  put  in  the  capers  ; 
let  them  boil  two  or  three  times,  and  they  are  ready  to  serve* 


673.— CAPER  SAUCE,   TO  tMITATft. 

Boil  some  parsley  very  slowly  to  let  it  become  of  a  bad  colour,  then 
c«t  it  up,  but  do  not  chop  it  fine,  put  it  into  melted  butter,  with  a 
tea-«poonftil  of  salt,  and  a  dessert-spoonfal  of  vinegar ;  boil  up,  and 
then  scrire. 


67l.»*--CAPER   SAUCE  roa  MEAT. 

Take  some  capers,  chop  half  of  them  very  fine,  and  put  the'rest  in 
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whole;  then  dibp  some  parsiej  with  a  little  gmted  bread,  and  put  to 
it  some  salt ;  pat  them  into  hutter  melted  yerj  smooth^  let  them  boil 
up^  and  then  pour  them  into  a  sauce-boat* 

675.— CARP  SAtJCE. 

Cut  up  a  carp  in  large  bits  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  few 
slices  of  bacon,  real,  ham,  two  onions,  one  carrot,  and  half  a  parsnip; 
soak  it  till  it  catches  a  little,  then  add  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  good 
broth,  a  little  cullis,  a  faggot  of  parsleyi  chervil,  a  clove  of  garlic,  two 
of  spices,  and  a  laurel  leaf;  simmer  for  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and 
stram  it  ki  a  sieve. 


676.— CALVES*  BBAIKS,  WITH  DIFFEBEKT  SAUCES. 

Brains  braised  ia  wine  or  broth  maj  be  used  with  what  sauces  <Hr 
ragout  jou  please :  such  as  fat  livers,  pigeons,  sausages,  onions,  car- 
pors,  fried  bread.  Thej  take  their  name  fiom  the  material  with  which 

they  are  mixed. 

Three  heads  of  fine  white  celery  cut  into  two-inch  lengths,  keep 
them  so,  or  shred  them  down  as  straws,  boil  them  a  few  minutes^ 
strain  them  oS,  return  the  celery  into  the  stewpan,  put  either  some 
brown  or  white  stock  and  boil  it  until  tender,  if  too  much  liquor 
reduce  it  by  boiling,  then  add  either  white  or  brown  sauce  to  it, 
season  it  with  sugar,  cayeuie,  pepper,  and  salt. 


678.— CBLERT  SAITCB. 

Cut  a  dozen  heads  of  fine  celery  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  blanch,  and  put  them  into  a  small  stewpan  with  consomm6 
enough  to  cover  them,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  sugar  and  salt, 
and  lay  a  rocmd  paper  over  the  whole ;  let  them  stew  gently  till 
neaxly  done,  then  shake  ihem  up  in  bechamel  sauce. 


67d.—- CBOE&Ta  flAUC& 

Put  a  few  mushrooms,  parsley,  chervils,  shalots,  two  cloves,  a  bay 
leaf,  and  a  few  tarragon  leaves,  into  some  melted  butter ;  let  them 
soak  for  some  time,  then  add  a  little  broth,  white  wine,  pepper,  salt, 
then  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  do  not  skim  it ;  when  done 
put  in  some  chervil  scalded  and  chopped ;  warm  it  all  up  together. 


680.— COD  8AUGE. 

Take  a  bunch  of  parsley,  chervil,  two  shalots,  two  cloves,  a  bay 
leaf,  some  mushrooms,  and  a  bit  of  butter,  eoak  all  together  on  the 
fire,  adding  a  small  i^oonful  of  flour,  and  milk  or  cream  sufficient  to 
boil  to  the  consistence  of  a  sauce,  and  add  to  it  nome  topped  parsley 
first  scalded. 

o  2 
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681. — COUBT  BOUILLON,  FOR  JLLL  S0BT3  OP  FRESH  WATEB  FISH- 

Put  some  water  into  a  fish-kettle,  with  a  quart  of  white  wine, 
a  slice  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  a  large  bunch  of  parsley,  and  young 
onions,  a  clore  of  garlic,  thyme,  bay  leaves,  and  basil,  all  tied  together, 
some  sliced  onions  and  some  carrots;  boil  the  fish  in  this  court  bou- 
illon (which  will  serve  for  several  times)  and  do  not  scale  it ;  when 
the  fish  will  admit  of  it,  take  care  to  boil  it  wrapped  in  a  napkin, 
which  makes  it  more  easy  to  take  out  without  danger  of  breaking. 

682. — CBEAM  SAUCE. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  little  butter,  a  little  parsley,  a  few  green 
onions  and  shalots,  all  cut  small,  one  clove  of  garlic  whole;  turn 
them  a  few  times  over  the  fire,  then  add  some  flour,  and  moisten 
with  cream  or  milk ;  let  the  whole  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
strain  off  the  sauce,  and  when  you  want  it  for  use,  put  in  a  little 
butter,  some  parsley  just  scalded  and  chopped  fine,  salt,  whole  pepper, 
then  thicken  the  same  over  the  fire ;  this  may  be  used  with  all  kinds 
of  dishes  that  are  done  white. 


683.— CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

Pare  two  large  cucumbers  cut  in  lengths  of  three  inches  round  the 
«nds;  after  cutting  each  length  into  four  pieces  take  out  all  the  seeds, 
have  ready  a  bason  with  vinegar  and  water,  a  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
as  you  cut  them  put  them  into  the  bason,  let  them  lie  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  one  onion,  and  a 
little  good  brown  stock,  boil  it  all  until  nearly  dry,  put  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  brown  sauce  to  it,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  tea- spoonful  of 
vinegar,  a  little  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt ;  if  for  fine  white  sauce  add  a 
gill  of  cream. 

684.— CUCUMBER  SAUCE,   FOR  CUTLETS   OB  BEEF. 

Two  large  cucumbers  to  be  pared  thin ;  cut  them  in  pieces  three 
inches  long,  if  any  seeds  take  them  out  round  the  ends  of  them,  have 
ready  in  a  basin  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and  as  you  prepare  them  put  them  in  the 
basin ;  after  remaining  a  little  time  taJce  them  out,  and  put  them  mto 
another  stewpan  with  a  little  of  your  best  stock,  boil  them  down 
to  a  glaze,  tiien  put  some  brown  sauce  to  -them,  add  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  black  pepper,  sugar,  and  salt. 


685. — CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

Cut  four  cucimibers  into  pieces  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  put  them  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  rub  them 
virell  to  take  out  the  water,  put  a  bit  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  to 
which  put  the  cucumber,  and  set  them  over  a  brisk  fire  taking  care 
to  shake  them  frequently ;  when  they  are  of  a  good  colour,  put  to 
them  three  large  spoonfuls  of  veloute  and  two  of  blond,  let  them 
remain  a  short  time  on  the  fire. 
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686.— DUTCH  SAUCE,  OB  HOLLANDAISB  SAUCE. 

Place  in  a  stewpan  some  scraped  horse-radish,  a  sprig  of  thyme, 
a  small  onion,  ana  two  shalots,  with  sufficient  yinegar  to  extract 
the  essence  of  them ;  keep  the  lid  on  the  stewpan  while  steepinff^. 
Have  ready  in  another  stewpan  two  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  with  a  smml 
piece  of  hutter  ahout  two  ounces,  and  two  table-spoon^s  of  plain 
melted  butter;  when  the  roots  are  well  run  down,  throw  them  into  the 
6ther  stewpan,  put  it  on  the  £re,  and  stir  till  hot,  do  not  let  it  boil, 
pass  it  through  a  tammy,  and  serve  up,  or  pour  oyer  your  fish  or 
whatever  it  may  be  required  for. 


687* — ^BEI.  SAUCE. 

Cut  the  eels  into  large  pieces  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
few  slices  of  bacon,  hsum,  veal,  two  onions,  with  all  sorts  of  roots, 
soak  it  till  it  catches,  then  add  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  good 
broth,  a  little  cullis,  three  or  four  tarragon  leaves,  chervil,  a  clove  of 
garlic,  two  of  spices,  and  a  bay  leaf;  simmer  for  an  hour,  skim  it 
very  well,  and  sift  it  in  a  sieve  for  use. 


688.— -EGG  SAUCE. 

Boil  three  eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  small  squares,  and  mix  them  in 
good  butter  sauce,  make  it  very  hot,  and  squeeze  in  some  lemon 
juice  before  you  serve  it. 


689. — ENDIVE  FOB  SAUCE  OB  A  PUB±E. 

Prepare  at  first  as  the  above ;  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  sweat 
them  with  butt«r,  then  add  some  good  stock  to  stew  them  in,  but  if 
for  a  puree  you  must  have  many  more,  and  when  well  stewed  pass  it 
with  spoons  through  a  tammy ;  add  some  good  bechamel  or  brown 
sauce  to  it,  season  as  before. 


690. — ^FENNEL  SAUCE. 

Take  as  many  branches  of  green  fennel  as  you  may  require ;  pick 
and  wash  it  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley;  chop  it  very  small,  scald 
and  then  lay  it  on  a  sieve  to  cool ;  put  two  spoonfuls  of  yeloute,  and 
the  same  of  butter  sauce  into  a  saucepan^  make  them  quite  hot,  take 
care  to  stir  it  well  that  they  may  be  properly  mixed,  rub  the  fennel 
in  a  little  butter,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  sauce;  mix  it  in 
thoroughly,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg. 


691. — FBE8H  POBK  SAUCE. 

Cut  two  or  three  good  sized  onions  into  slices,  and  fry  them  lightly, 
then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cullis,  a  little  broth,  a  few  mushrooms 
chopped,  a  clove  of  garlic,  vinegar,  and  spice ;  let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  reduce  to  a  proper  consistence,  skim  and  strain  it. 
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692."— GARUC  SiiUCE. 

Tiiree  or.  four  garlics,  divided  and  boiled  in  a  little  white  vinegar  and 
wiiite  stock,  with  a  small  piece  of  lean  hann ;  when  reduced,  strain  it 
o£^  and  add  either  white  or  brown  sauce  to  the  liquor;  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  sugar ;  leave  out  the  vinegar. 


693.^-GiJRLIC  SAUCE. 

Tako  two  cloves  of  garlic,  and  pound  them  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
butter  about  the  size  of  a  nutmejj,  roll  it  through  a  double  hair 
sieve,  and  stir  it  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter  or  beef  gravy,  or 
make  it  with  garlic  vinegar. 


694. GOOSEBEBRY  SATCB. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  half  ripe  gooseberries,  open  them,  and  take 
out  the  seeds,  blanch  them  in  a  little  salt  and  water,  and  drain  them ; 
put  two  spoonfuls  of  veloute,  and  the  same  of  butter  sauce  into  a 
saucepan,  mix  them  together  well,  and  heat  Ihem,  throw  in  the 
gooseberries,  stir  them  well,  season  the  sauce  according  to  taste,  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ;  this  sauce  is  eaten  with  boiled  mackerel ; 
fennel  may  be  added  or  not  at  pleasure. 


695.^HAM  SAUCE. 

When  a  ham  is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat  that  remains 
from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part ;  beat  the  meat  and  bone  to 
a  mash  with  the  rolling-pin,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  three  spoon- 
fuls of  gravy,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  bottom ;  when  it  has  been  on  some 
time  put  to  it  a  small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  half  a 
pint  of  veal  gravy,  cover  it  up,  and  let  it  stew  over  a  gentle  fire, 
when  it  has  a  good  flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off  the  gravy.  A  little 
of  this  is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 


696. — HERBS,  FnfE  SAUCE   OF. 

TVork  up  «  piece  of  butter  in  some  Boor,  melt  it,  and  ^en  put  to 
it  the  following  heH>s  :-^shred  parsley,  scaliioBfl,  tarragon,  borage, 
gaErden  cress,  chervil ;  boil  them  all  together  for  abo«t  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  add  a  glass  of  stock,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 


697. — ^HORSERADJSH  SAUCE,  HOT. 

Slice  two  onions  and  fry  them  in  oil,  and  when  they  begin  to 
colour,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  glass  of  white  wine,  the 
same  of  broth,  two  slices  of  lemon  peeled,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  a 
bay  leaf,  thyme,  basil,  and  two  cloves,  boil  these  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  strain  it;  add  capers  and  an  anchovy  chopped, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  horseradish  boiled  to  a  pidp,  warm 
the  whole  without  boilinir. 
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Chop  up  some  parsley,  chervil,  shalots,  a  «love  of  garlic,  eapers, 
and  anchovies ;  to  these  add  a  spoonful  of  horseradish  scraped  very 
fine,  a  spoonful  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 


Put  S61119  good  hrown  sauce  in  a  stewpan,  add  to  it  some  chopped, 
prepared  mushroom,  some  chopped  parsley  and  shalot,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a  little  sugar*  pepper,  and  salt,  bou  it  for  a  few  piinutes. 


700.*— LAMB  8AUC£. 

Roll  a  piece  of  butter  in  bread  crumbs,  shred  parsley,  and  shalots, 
and  boil  it  in  a  little  stock  and  white  wine,  equal  quantities,  a  few 
minutes  are  suffieient,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  or  orange  juice. 

701. — ^LBMON   SAUCE,   WHITE,   FOR  BOILED  POWLtf. 

^  Put  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon  cut  very  thin  into  a  pint  of  sweet 
rich  cream,  with  a  sprig  of  lemon,  thyme,  and  ten  white  peppercorns. 
Simmer  it  gently  till  it  tastes  well  of  the  lemon,  then  strain  it  and 
thicken  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  rubbed  in  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour>  i)oil  it  up ;  then  pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
strained'  into  it,  stirring  well ;  dish  the  fowls,  and  then  mix  a  little 
white  gravy  quite  hot  with  the  cream,  but  do  not  boil  them  together; 
add  salt  according  to  taste. 


709.< — LEMON  SAUCE  FOR  BOILED  FOWLS. 

Cut  small  slices  of  lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and  put  them  into 
melted  butter,  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  boiled  fowls. 


703. LEMON   SAUCE. 

Pare  a  lemon  and  cut  it  into  slices,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  chop 
it  small,  boil  the  liver  of  a  fowl,  and  bruise  it :  mix  these  in  a  little 
gravy,  then  melt  some  butter,  put  in  the  liver,  and  add  a  little  of  the 
peel  chopped  fine. 

704.— LIVER  SAUCE. 

Take  the  livers  of  poultry  or  game,  chop  them  very  small  with 
parsley,  scallions,  tarragon  leaves,  and  shalots ;  soak  them  in  a  little 
butter  over  the  fire,  and  then  pound  them,  add  cullis  stock,  pepper 
and  salt.  Give  the  whole  a  boil  with  two  glasses  of  red  wine, 
coriander,  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  reduce  and  strain  it,  thicken  with  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour»  serve  it  in  a  sauce  boat, 


705. — OLIVER  SAUCE  FOB  BOILED  CHICESENS. 

Boil  the  livers  till  you  can  bruise  them  with  the  back  of  a  spoon; 
mix  them  in  a  little  of  the  liquor  ibey  w«f«  b<41ed  in,  melli  iome 
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butter  rery  smooth  and  put  to  them,  add  a  little  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  boil  all  up  together. 

'  706.— LIVER  AND  PABSLCT  6ATJCE. 

Wash  the  lirer,  which  should  be  quite  fresh,  of  a  fowl  or  rabbit, 
and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  in  ^re  tea-spoonfdls  of  water,  chop  it 
fine,  pound  it  or  bruise  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  it  was 
boiled  in,  and  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve ;  wash  about  one  third  its 
bulk  of  paisley  leaves,  boil  them  in  a  little  boiling  water  with  a  little 
salt  in  it,  lay  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  and  chop  it  very  fine,  mix  it 
with  the  liver,  and  put  it  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  butter, 
and  warm  it  up ;  do  not  let  it  boil. 


707*— OY8IEB  SAUCE  FOB  ENTREES. 

"^  Blanch  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  then  make  a  white  roux, 
to  which  add  a  few  small  onions,  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  scallions; 
moisten  with  some  of  the  oyster  liquor,  and  a  ladleful  or  two  of 
consomm^ ,  set  it  on  a  brisk  fire,  and  when  reduced  add  a  |pint  of 
cream,  season  it,  let  the  sauce  be  tolerably  thick,  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  put  in  the  oysters,  and  use  it  with  those  articles  where^  it  is 
required,  such  as  fowl,  turkey,  and  chicken;  if  served  with  fish, 
essence  of  anchovies  must  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients. 


708.^-LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

**  Found  the  coral,  pour  upon  it  two  spoonfuls  of  grayy,  strain  it 
into  some  melted  butter,  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster,  give  it 
all  one  boil,  and  add  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon ;  you  mayj.if  you  please 
add  two  anchovies  pounded. 


709. — ^LOBSTER  SAUCE — ^ANOTHER  RECEIPT. 

Put  the  spawn  of  a  lobster  into  a  mortar  with  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
well  pound  it,  then  rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  put  some  butter  sauce 
into  a  stewpan,  and  the  spawn  of  the  lobster ;  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
is  very  hot,  and  looks  quite  smooth  and  red,  if  not  smooth,  pass  it 
through  a  tammy ;  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster  cut  into  small 
dices,  make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  serve. 


i  710. — ^UNTELS. 

'   Proceed  as  for  the  former  sauce,  be  careful  you  do  not  mash  them. 


711. — MINT  SAUCE. 

Take  some  nice  fire&ih  mint,  chop  it  very  small,  and  mix  it  with 
vinegar  and  sugar. 

712: — ^maItre  D'adTBL  sauce,  for  fish. 
Have  some  parsley  finely  chopped,  and  a  small  shalot,  put  them  in 
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a  stewpan  with  a  small  piece  of  batter,  sweat  them  over  the  fire» 
dry  up.  the  butter  with  flour,  then  add  some  of  jour  best  stock, 
or  white  sauce,  with  a  little  ham ;  pass  it  through  the  tammy,  season 
the  last  thing  with  lemon,  a  dust  of  sugar,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  if  you  hare  any  fish  stock  you  will  reduce  it  down  and  add  it  to 
it. 


713. — ^MUSHBOOM  SAUCE. 

Cut  some  mushrooms  into  pieces,  press  them  in  a  cloth,  and  then 
mince  them ;  do  them  up  in  a  little  melted  butter,  then  add  some 
good  stock  parsley,  scallions,*  two  cloyes  of  garlic ;  skim  and  cook 
them  oyer  a  moderate  fire  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  take  off  the  fat, 
and  serve  it  very  hot. 


714. — ^MXrSHBOOM  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Have  ready  some  cream  sauce  rather  thinner  than  usual,  to  this 
put  a  few  small  white  mushrooms,  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistence, 
it  is  then  ready. 


715. — ^MUSHBOOM  SAUOE,  BROWN  AKD   WHITE, 

Get  a  pottle  of  fresh  mushrooms  not  opened,  or  coloured  in  the 
inside,  cut  off  all  the  dirty  ends,  have  two  basins  ready  with  a  little 
water,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons;  then  pare  or  trim  your 
mushrooms,  putting  the  mushrooms  in  one  water  and  the  parings 
in  the  other ;  when  all  done  put  about  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  take  your  mushrooms  out  of  the  water  and  put  them  into 
the  other  stewpan^  cover  them  over,  and  let  them  stew  for  sometime; 
then  put  them  by  ready  fi>r  use,  then  take  out  the  parings  after 
washing  them  well,  and  chop  them  very  fine,  then  sweat  them  down 
in  a  little  butter;  when  done  put  them  in  the  larder  until  wanted. 
This  comes  in  for  Italian  sauces,  and  various  other  things. 


7I6. — MTTSHBOOM  SAUCE  A  l'eSPAONOLE. 

Put  two  ladlefuls  of  brown  consomme,  commonly  called  espagnole, 
into  a  stewpan  with  two  ladlefuls  of  sauce  toumee,  and  some  mush- 
rooms ;  reduce  it  over  the  fire  to  the  thickness  of  the  sauce  you  put 
in  at  first,  then  stir  in  a  piece  of  butter,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper. 


717. — ^MXTfiTABD  SAUCE. 

Put  two  glasses  of  stock,  shalots  shred  small,  salt  and  pepper,  into 
a  saucepan,  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a  tea-spoonful 
of  mustard,  stir  it  in  well,  and  use  it  when  required. 


7I8. — ORANGE  SAUCE. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  half  a  glass  of  stock,  the  same  of  gravy,  a 
slice  of  ham,  some  small  pieces  of  orange  peel,  about  half  im  ounce 
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of  butter  tolled  in  flour,  salt  and  pepper;  Bimmer  tbeii  ar^  the  fir^ 
tUi  thick,  and  then  add  the  juioe  6f  an  orange* 

719.— ORANOB  BITTER  SAUCE. 

Pare  two  bitter  oranges  yerj  thin,  blanch  the  rinds,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  rich  espagnole  reduced ;  add  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  and 
season  it  well ;  just  before  serving  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  of  the 
oranges  and  part  of  a  lemon. 


720.-*-OBANOB   ORAVY  SAUCE. 

Put  half  of  veal  gravy  into  a  saucepan,  add  to  it  half  a  dozen 
basil  leaves^  a  small  onion, *a  roll  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  let  it 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain  it  off;  put  to  the  clear  gravy,  the 
juice  of  a  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the 
aame  quantity  of  pepper,  and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  serve  it  hot;  sbalot 
s^nd  cayenne  may  be  added. 


721.— ONION  SAUCE. 

The  onions  must  be  pealed,  and  then  boiled  till  they  are  tender, 
then  squeeze  the  water  from  them,  chop  them,  and  add  butter  that 
has  been  melted,  rich  and  smooth,  with  a  little  good  milk  instead  of 
water ;  give  it  one  boil,  serve  it  with  boiled  rabbits,  partridges,  sor^ 
or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  roast  mutton ;  a  turnip  boiled  with  the  onions 
draws  out  the  strength. 


I  722. — ONION  SAUCE,  SHOWN. 

Peel  and  dice  the  onions,  some  put  an  equal  quantity  of  cu* 
cumber  and  of  celery,  into  a  quart  stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  turn  the  onion  about  till  it  is  slightly 
browned,  then  gradually  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  a  little 
broth,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  boil  up  for  a  few  minutes ;  add  a 
table- spoonful  of  claret,  or  port  wine,  and  mushroom  ketchup ;  you 
may  add,  if  you  think  proper,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and  rub  it 
through  a  tammy  or  fine  sieve. 


723, OTSTER  SAUCE. 

In  opening  the  oysters,  save  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  beards, 
a  bit  of  mace,  and  lemon  peel ;  in  the  meantime  throw  the  oysters  into 
cold  w^ater,  and  drain  it  off,  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  the  oysters  just  drained  firom  the  cold  water,  with  su£&cient 
quantity  of  butter,  mixed  with  as  much  milk  as  will  make  enough 
sauce,  but  first  rub  a  little  flour  with  it ;  set  them  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  all  the  while,  and  when  the  butter  has  boiled  a  few  times,  take 
them  ofi^,  and  keep  them  close  to  the  fire,  but  not  upon  it,  for  if  too 
much  done,  the  oysters  will  become  hard ;  add  a  squeeze  of  lomon 
'nice,  and  serve ;  a  little  is  a  great  improvement. 
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724. — OYSTER  a^OCB  FOR  BE£F  STEAKS. 

Blanch  a  pint  of  oysten,  an4  preserve  tlieir  liquor,  then  wash,  and 
beard  them,  and  put  their  liquor  into  a  stewpan  with  India  soy  and 
ketchup,  a  small  quantity  of  each,  a  gill  of  cullis,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter;  set  them  over  a  fire,  and  when  they  nearly 
l>oiI»  thieken  with  flour  and  water,  season  according  to  taste  with  a 
little  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  juice,  strain  it  to  the  oysters, 
and  stew  them  gently  five  minutes. 

725. — VJLBai^Y  SAUCE. 

Take  a  handful  of  parsley,  and  baring  washed  and  picked,  pound 
it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  some  good  cullis,  set  it  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  simmer  a  quarter  of.  an  hour,  then  strain ;  add  a  bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a  liaison,  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

726. — PUREE  OF  CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

AH  puree  sauces,  af^er  having  drawn  whatever  it  is  to  be,  down, 
until  a  pass  into  some  good  white  or  brown  stock,  according  to 
whether  for  white  or  brown  sauce,  then  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  then 
add  either  your  bechemel  or  codlin  sauce  to  it,  sufficient  for  what  vou 
want,  season  it  with  cayenne  pepper,  a  dust  of  sugar  and  salt,  {f  a 
puree  from  any  hard  substance  such  as  mushrooms,  truffles,  chesnuts, 
&c.,  you  must  pound  them  well  before  you  rub  them  through  the 
tammy ;  pare  and  take  out  the  seeds  of  tvro  or  three  old  cucumbers, 
cut  them  into  pieces  into  a  stewpan,  with  an  onion  and  a  few  pieces 
of  ham  cut  in  small  dice,  and  just  cover  them  with  some  good  stock, 
either  white  or  brown,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  sugar,  when  tender  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  add  some  of  your 
thick  bechemel  or  brown  sauce  to  it. 


727-'^*PI7B]^B  OF  OlflONB. 

Cut  up  several  onions,  put  them  to  boil,  in  a  few  minutes  strain 
them  off,  return  them  into  the  stewpan  and  boil  them  until  quite 
tender  in  milk  and  water,  then  pass  them  through  a  tammy,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  add  to  it  a  little  bechemel  sauce,  and  a  gill 
of  cream  according  to  the  quantity  you  may  require,  either  for  a 
remove  dish,  a  flank  dish,  or  an  entree. 


728. — ^ROBERT  SAUCE,   USEP  MOSTLY  FOR  PORK. 

Cut  up  one  omoa  in  small  dice,  a  piece  of  butter,  fry  it  a  nice 
light  brown,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  flour,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  oif  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt, 
and  sugar ;  a  little  good  bacon  stock,  boU  it  ^,  well,  pass  it  through 
a  tammy  cloth. 

729. — REMOULADE. 

Put  some  mustard  into  a  basin  and  mix  it  up  with  some  water, 
add  to  this  a  little  shalot,  and  mvigote  both  ihred,  etx  spoonfols  of 
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oil,  four  of  yinegar,  some  salt,  and  whole  pepper,  mix  them  well  in, 
and  then  put  in  the  joiks  of  two  raw  eggs,  and  continue  stirring 
until  the  sauce  is  yery  thick. 

730. — BOTTX. 

Put  a  pound  of  hatter  into  a  saucepan,  keep  it  shaken,  until  dissolyed, 
add  sifted  flour,  until  it  is  'of  the  consistence  of  a  moderately  thick 
houilli;  set  it  oyer  a  yeiy  hot  stoye,  or  hrisk  fire,  until  it  begins  to  colour, 
it  must  increase,  until  of  a  clear  light  brown ;  set  it  by  K>r  use. 

731.— ROUX  WHITB. 

This  is  prepared  as  before,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  slow  fire  or  store 
until  yery  hot,  being  kept  stirred;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  colour 
at  all. 


732. — SALAD  SAUCE. 

Rub  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  egss  into  a  basin,  add  to  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  then  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  mix  it  in  smooth ;  add  white  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt,  and 
dust  of  sugar,  fiye  spoonfids  of  thick  bechamel,  a  table-spoonful  of 
tarragon  yinegar,  the  same  of  Chili  yinegar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
common  yinegar;  mix  all  well  together  with  half  a  gill  of  cream.  If 
this  sauce  is  required  for  fish-salads,  add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of 
anchoyies,  and  sprinkle  oyer  the  sauce  a  little  fine-chopped  parsley 
the  last  thing. 


733. — ^SATTCE  A   L  ALLEMANDE. 

Put  a  slice  of  ham  and  some  champignons  preyiously  dressed  and 
shred  into  a  stewpan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  1mm  begins  to 
stick,  moisten  it  with  stock  and  consomme;  boil  and  reduce  it,  then 
take  o£f  the  fat,  strain  the  sauce,  and  add  to  it  some  scalded  parsley, 
two  fat  liyers,  capers,  anchoyies,  scallions,  all  chopped,  add  a  bit  of 
butter,  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  and  when  of  the  requisite  consistency 
take  out  the  scallions  and  put  in  some  magnonnaise,  and  lemon  juice, 
and  strain  it  for  use. 


734. — SAUCE  A  LA  MADBLAINB. 

Put  a  few  bread  crumbs,  two  shred  shalots,  a  bit  of  butter,  half  a 
spoonful  of  yinegar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  consomme  into  a  stewpan, 
set  them  on  the  fire  and  giye  them  a  boil  up  together;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.    This  sauce  should  not  be  too  thick. 

735. — ^SAUCE   AUX  ATELETS. 

Put  some  yeloute  or  a  bit  of  butter,  into  a  stewpan  with  some 
parsley,  scallions,  and  champignons,  all  shred  small,  set  them  on  the 
fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  fry  add  a  little  stock,  flour,  pepper,  nut- 
meg, a  bay  leaf,  and  salt,  reduce  the  whole  to  a  consistence  of  a 
bottille,  take  out  the  bay  leaf,  put  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  stir 
till  sufficiently  thick ;  be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil. 
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736. — SAUCE,   HARVEY. 

GLiop  twelve  anchovies,  bones  and  all,  very  small,  with  one  ounce 
of  cayenne  pepper,  six  spoonfuls  of  soy,  six  ditto  of  good  walnut 
pickle,  three  heads  of  garlic  chopped  not  very  small,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cochineal,  two  heads  of  shalots  chopped  rather  large,  one 
gallon  of  vinegar;  let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  stir  it  well  twice  or 
thrice  every  day,  dien  pass  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  repeat  this  till 
it  is  quite  clear;  then  bottle  it,  ana  tie  a  bladder  over  the  cork. 

737. — SAUCE  (Italian)  por  salads. 
Mix  together  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sauce  toumee,  one  of  mus- 
tard, some  tarragon  and  chervil  shred  small,  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Florence  oil;  putting  in,  however,  a  little  at  a  time;  when 
perfectly  smooth,  add  also,  by  degrees,  a  glass  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a  little  salt.    This  sauce  cannot  be  too  much  mixed. 


738. — SAUCE  MINCED. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  parsley,  shalots,  champignons,  of  each  a  spoon- 
ful shred,  half  a  glass  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  pepper;  set  these  on  the 
fire  till  there  remains  scarcely  any  vinegar,  then  add  four  ladlefuls  of 
espagnole,  and  the  same  of  stock;  reduce  and  take  the  fat  from  the 
sauce.  When  done,  put  in  a  spoonful  of  capers,  two  gherkins  shred, 
pour  it  into  another  saucepan,  and  set  it  in  the  bain  marie;  just  before 
it  is  sent  to  table  pouna  an  anchovy  or  two  with  a  little  butter 
which  beat  up  with  the  sauce. 

739. SAUCE    PIQUANTE. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  some  allspice, 
a  pinch  of  pepper,  a  bay-leaf,  and  a  little  thyme;  let  this  remain 
on  the  fire  till  reduced  to  half,  then  add  two  ladlefuls  of  espagnole, 
and  two  of  stock,  set  it  on  the  fire  again,  when  about  the  consistence 
of  clear  bouilli  it  is  sufficiently  done ;  put  salt  according  to  taste. 

740. — SAUCE,   ROBERT. 

Cut  a  few  onions  into  dice,  which  put  into  a  fryingpan  with  a  bit 
of  butter,  and  fry  them  lightly ;  when  nicely  browned,  add  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  fiour,  a  ladleful  of  stock,  the  same  of  vinegar,  some  salt, 
and  pepper;  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  when  ready  for  table 
stir  in  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  mustard. 

741. — SAUCE,   ROMAINE. 

Cut  a  pound  of  veal,  and  half  a  pound  of  ham  into  dice,  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan,  with  two  legs  of  fowls,  three  or  four  carrots, 
four  onions,  two  bay  leaves,  three  cloves,  a  little  basil,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  some  salt ;  set  these  on  rather  a  brisk  fire.  In  the 
meanwhile,  pound  the  yolks  of  twelve  hard  eggs  to  a  paste,  which 
put  to  the  above,  and  stir  them  in  until  the  butter  is  melted ;  then 
pour  in  by  degrees  a  quart  of  cream,  set  the  saucepan  again  on  the 
fire  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  stirring  all  the  time ;  if  it  be  too  thick 
add  more  cream,  or  milk,  when  sufficiently  done  strain  through  a 
bolting-cloth. 
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742*-H3AUCS,  8FANIB&. 

Take  the  meat  from  a  cold  roasted  partridge,  pat  it  into  a  mortnr, 
with  partridge  liters  and  truffles;  pound  them  to  miher  a  fiquid' 
paste,  moistening  with  some  good  gravj,  two  glasses  of  red  wine,  two 
fdioes  of  onions^  a  clove  or  two  of  garlic,  and  two  glasses  of  the  paste; 
make  it  quite  hot,  and  then  strain  it  into  another  stewpan;  add  the 
partri^e  to  it,  and  a  little  essenee  of  ham,  season  it  well,  and  let  it 
boil  well  for  sometime. 


743.-— SAUCE   StrPBEMB. 

Put  one  ladlefdl  of  velonte  and  ^Mir  of  essence  of  fowl  into  a 
saucepan,  set  in  on  th^  firei  and  when  xeduced  to  half  put  in  a  tea«- 
spoonful  of  parsley  shred  small  and  scalded,  a  little  fresh  butter,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  some  pepper;  place  it  on  Uie  fire  and  make  it 
quite  hot,  but  not  boiling,  yanner  it  well,  and  serve  quickly. 


f"-  744. — SOXTPnA  SAUCE. 

Take  eight  truffles,  clean  and  cut  them  round,  and  then  cut  thest 
in  thin  slices  into  a  stewpan;  set  them  to  stew  very  gently  with  a 
small  bit  of  butter.  When  well  stewed  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
consomme,  .and  let  it  simmer  till  nearly  done,  then  put  in  some  b^che- 
mel  sauce-— the  quantity  must  be  regulated  according  to  what  you 
want  it  for.  Make  it  very  hot,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice,  it  is 
then  ready.  If  you  wish  the  sauce  brown,  put  in  espagnole  instead 
of  bechemel  sauce. 


745.'-H3(mRSi:«  saugs. 

Wash  some  sorrel,  squeeze  it  into  a  stewpan  wiih  an  onion,  four 
cloves,  a  piece  of  fat  ana  lean  ham,  cover  it  over  and  put  it  over  a 
slow  fire ;  'when  drawn  down  rub  the  sorrel  through  a  fine  hair  sieve, 
add  cream  and  a  little  white  sauce,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper. 


746.— spinach  sauce. 

Let  your  spinach  be  well  wa^ed  and  picked,  and  boiled  very 
green,  strain  it  off,  and  rub  it  through  a  wire  sieve;  add  to  it 
bechemel,  a  piece  of  butter,  half  a  gill  of  cream,  a  little  sugar,  salt 
and  pepper. 

747.— «UPEEK)E  sauce  FOB  K.UM  PUDDING. 

Mix  six  3ro]ks  of  eggi  with  four  spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar  and  but- 
ter mixed  together;  have  a  pint  of  boiling  cream  which  you  will  mix 
with  your  yolks,  afterwards  put  it  on  the  fire  and  stir  it  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  sauce,  then  add  to  it  a  good  wine-glass  of  brandy. 


748. — TARRAQON  SAUCE. 

Extract  from  some  green  tarragon  by  putting  it  into  some  second 
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Stock,  reducing  it  gently;  then  strain  it  off,  and  add  some  b^faemel 
to  the  liquor,  and  a  little  finely-chopped  tarragon,  in  some  leaves, 
blanched  and  put  into  the  sauce.  Season  with  sugar,  salt,  and  cayenne 
pepper. 

749. — TARRAGON  SAUCE. 

Put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vineffar  into  a  saucepan,  and 
reduce  it  to  half  the  quanti^,  then  put  to  it  six  spoonfuls  of  good 
butter  Sauce  and  mix  all  well  together,  and  if  not  sufficiently  strong 
put  to  it  a  Utile  bit  of  glaze,  and  a  very  little  more  tarragon  vinegar. 

• 

750. — ^TOMATO  SAUCB. 

Fresh  tomatos,  take  out  stalk,  press  them  all  tightly  down  in  a 
stewpan,  coyer  them,  put  them  on  the  fire,  strain  off  the  liquor  that 
is  drawn  from  them,  add  to  the  tomatos  a  slice  of  raw  ham,  two 
shalols,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  good  stock,  let  it  stew  for  an  hour,  then 
rub  it  through  a  tammy  sieve.  Have  in  another  stewpan  a  little  good 
brown  sauce,  put  your  tomato  into  it,  boil  all  together,  season  with 
cayenne,  salt,  sugar,  and  lemon  juice. 

751. — SAUCE  iTAtlENNB. 

Put  some  lemon  thyme,  parsley,  and  mushrooms,  shred  small  and 
fine,  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  butter  and  a  clove  of  garlic,  set  it  on 
a  moderate  fire,  as  soon  as  the  butter  begins  to  fry,  pour  in  a  little 
consomme,  and  let  it  stew  till  pretty  thick,  then  take  out  the  garlic, 
iMid  s6me  butter  sauce  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 


752. — SAUCE,  SWEET. 

Put  some  cinnamon  into  a  saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  boiled  up  once  or  twice, 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  and  two  bay  leaves,  give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  then  strain  it 
for  table. 


753. — SAUCE,  UKIVERSAl.. 

Take  half  a  dozen  ^lit  shalots,  a  clove  of  garlic,  two  bay  leaves, 
basil,  thyme,  truffles,  tarragon  leaves,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  mus* 
tard  seed,  some  Seville  orange  peel,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
the  same  of  mace,  double  the  quantity  of  long  pepper,  and  two 
ounces  of  salt ;  put  all  these  ingredients  to  infuse  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  a  glass  of  verjuice,  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and 
a  pint  of  white  wine,  put  them  into  a  jar,  cover  it  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, set  it  on  hot  asnes  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and  when  clear  pour  it  off,  strain,  and 
bottle  it. 


7o4.«^8AUCE,   W&ITE. 

Beat  up  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  butter  and  a  tearspoonful  of 
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flour,  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  when  well  worked  up  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  water,  set  these  on  the  fire 
and  stir  it  till  thick,  he  careful  not  to  let  it  boU.  ^ 


755.-- «AUC£,  WHITE  FISH. 

Simmer  together  an  anchovy,  a  little  horseradish  scraped,  some 
mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  piece  of  lemon  peel,  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water;  when  properly  reduced 
strain  it,  and  then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  set  it  on  the  fire  and  keep  stirring  till  it  boils ;  when 
ready  to  serve  put  in  a  little  lemon  juice  and  ketchup. 


756. — SHBIMP  SAUCE. 

Put  half  a  pint  of  picked  shrimps  into  a  stewpan  with  some  butter 
sauce  and  a  very  little  essence  of  anchovy,  maJce  it  very  hot,  add  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  serve  it  to  table. 


757- — SHBIMP  SAUCE — ^ANOTHER  BBCBIPT. 

Mix  a  good  piece  of  butter  with  some  flour,  boil  it  up  in  a  little 
rich  gravy,  put  in  the  shrimps  nicely  picked,  give  the  whole  one 
boil. 


758. — ^TAMATO  SAUCE  FRAN9AISE. 

Cut  ten  tomatos  into  quarters  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
four  onions  sliced,  a  little  parsley,  thjrme,  one  clove,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter;  set  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  stirring  occasionally, 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  strain  the  sauce  through  a  horse-hair 
sieve,  and  serve  with  the  directed  articles. 


759. — ^TOMATOS,  GABKITUBE  OF. 

Take  thirty  tomatos,  all  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible  and  of  a  good 
form,  cut  them  in  halves,  press  out  the  juice,  seeds,  and  pieces  by 
the  side  of  the  stalk,  but  do  it  with  great  care  lest  the  skins  should 
be  injured;  make  a  farce  as  follows: — ^take  a  little  ham,  garlic, 
parsley,  shalots,  champignons  shred,  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled 
eggs,  crumb  of  bread,  an  anchovy,  butter,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  allspice, 
give  all  these  a  boil,  then  pound  them  well,  adding  at  times  a  little 
oil,  strain  it  through  a  quenelle  sieve;  fill  the  tomatos  with  this  fiux^e, 
place  them  on  a  oaking  tin,  cover  them  with  grated  bread  crumbs 
and  Parmesan  cheese,  moisten  them  with  a  little  oil,  and  bake  them 
in  a  hot  oven ;  serve  the  tomatos  as  a  garnish  to  a  rump  of  beef,  or 
any  other  joint  you  may  think  proper. 


760. — ^TOMATO  SAUCE  A  l'iTALIENNE. 

Take  five  or  six  ounces,  slice,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
a  little  thyme,  bay  leaf,  twelve  tomatos,  a  bit  of  butter,  salt,  half  a 
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dozen  allspice,  a  little  Indian  saffron,  and  a  glass  of  stock ;  set  them 
on  the  fire>  taking  care  to  stir  it  frequently,  as  it  is  apt  to  stick ; 
when  you  perceive  the  sauce  is  thick  strain  it  like  a  puree. 


761. — ^TRUFFLE  SAUCS. 

Mince  two  or  three  truffles  very  small,  and  toss  them  up  tightly  in 
either  oil  or  butter,  according  to  taste ;  then  put  to  them  four  ladle- 
spoonfuls  of  yeloute,  and  a  spoonful  of  consomme,  let  it  boil  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  skim  all  the  &t  oflT, 
keep  your  sauce  hot  in  the  bain  marie. 


762.^TURinP  SAUCE. 

Pare  four  turnips  and  let  them  simmer  in  a  little  water  until  done, 
and  the  liquor  is  reduced ;  then  rub  them  through  a  sieye.  Add  to 
them  a  little  bechemel,  (hen  cut  some  more  turnips  in  shapes  as  for 
haricot,  simmer  them  also  the  same  as  the  first  and  then  add  them  to 
the  others. 


763. — ^VBNISOK  SAUCE. 

Serve  with  yenison,  currant-jelly  by  itself,  or  warmed  with  port 
wine,  or  port  wine  warmed  by  itself. 

764. — ^WALNUT  KETCHUP  FOR  FISH  SAUCE. 

Take  a  quart  of  walnut  pickle,  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
anchovies,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  rea  wine,  and  let  it  boil 
till  reduced  to  one  third,  then  strain  it,  and  when  cold  put  it  into 
small  bottles  and  keep  them  closely  corked. 

765. — WIlfE  MADEUtA  SAUCE. 

Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  preserved  green  lemon  cut  into 
dice,  mix  them  with  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  and  a  little  consomme, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  some  salt  and  nutmeg,  set  them  on  to  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  ofi^,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  imtil  the  butter  is  melted. 


766.— GRATIK. 

Put  in  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  half  a  pound  of  fillet' 
of  yeal  cut  into  dice,  mushrooms,  parsley,  shalots  chopped  fine, 
salt,  pepper,  and  spice,  stir  them  up  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
when  the  meat  has  been  on  thd  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  drain  off 
the  butter,  mince  it  very  small  and  put  into  a  mortar  with  fifteen 
fawn  or  game  livers,  well  washed  and  parboiled,  all  the  bitter  parts 
taken  out  and  poimded,  adding  at  times  as  much  granada  as  you 
have  meat;  boU  some  calf-udders,  trim  and  remove  all  the  skin 
when  cold,  add  just  about  a  third  the  quantity  of  meat  and  pound 
them  together,  aidding,  one  at  a  time,  three  yolks,  three  whole  eggs, 

P 
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season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spiee,  when  well  pounded  set  it  by  in* 
an  earthen  pan  for  use. 


767. — RISSOLES  OF   ALL  KIITDS. 

Chop  some  dressed  chicken  or  Teal  yery  fine,  fry  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  shalot,  and  nrashrooms,  rery  fine,  and  a  Utile  slice  of  tongue 
or  ham  or  not,  firy  them  in  one  ounce  of  butter  a  few  minutes,  stirring 
it  with  a  woodffli  spoon  all  the  time ;  dry  the  butter  up  with  flour, 
then  add  a  few  small  spoonfuls  of  good  Teal  stock,  a  gill  of  cream,  three 
spoonfuls  of  bechemel  sauce ;  now  put  in  all  your  chopped  meat,  and 
a  little  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt, 
and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  boil  all  well  until  quite  stm,  take  it  out  of 
your  stewpan  on  to  a  dish  to  get  cold;  when  cold  form  them  into  a  shape, 
either  as  pears  or  long  balls,  using  bread  crumbs  to  form  them, 
put  them  to  get  cold ;  in  the  meantime  break  two  eggs  in  a  basin, 
and  tiien  egg  the  forms  once  or  twice,  and  bread  crumb  them,  haye 
your  fiit  quite  hot  to  fry  them,  which  you  will  know  in  another  place 
in  the  book,  dish  them  on  a  napkin  with  fried  parsley. 


768. — FARCE  OF  VEAL,  OR  FOWL, 

Cut  up  a  fowl,  or  some  yeal,  form  the  fillet  into  small  dice,  cut 
in  the  same  quantity  of  good  fat  ham  cut  small,  and  a  few  truffles, 
a  little  parsley,  shalots,  and  a  little  of  all  kinds  of  fine  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  few  chopped  mushrooms,  and  one  blade  of  mace,  three  cloves, 
put  it  all  in  a  stewpan  to  draw  down,  with  half  a  pound  of  butter  for 
one  hour;  season  it,  add  bread  crumbs  to  dry  up  the  fiat,  then  put  it 
into  your  mortar  and  pound  it  very  fine,  then  rub  it  through  a  wire 
sieve,  return  it  back  into  the  mortar,  and  work  in  three  or  nmr  eggs, 
leaving  out  one  or  two  whites;  mix  it  well  up  together,  and  put 
it  into  the  larder  until  required.  If  you  want  any  green,  colour 
some  with  prepared  spinach  juice ;  this  will  do  for  all  cold  pies, 
or  game,  or  filling  turkeys,  or  boned  fowls,  or  galantine. 

You  may  make  this  farce  with  dressed  meat,  then  you  must  not 
place  it  to  draw  down  on  the  fire;  all  the  rest  the  same,  only  truffles, 
and  mushrooms  as  well  as  the  rest  must  be  first  dressed. 


769. — FARCES  AND   STUFFINGS. 

A  veal  stuf&ng.  Chop  some  suet  fine,  a  little  parsley,  a  small  piece 
of  shalot,  rub  through  a  dry  sieve  a  small  quantity  of  basil,  knotted 
marjoram,  thyme,  add  these  to  your  suet,  a  grating  of  half  a  lemon, 
a  few  grains  of  nutmeg,  a  few  bread  crumbs,  and  one  or  two  eggs, 
mix  all  well  up  together,  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
•^^  1£  for  game,  scrape  the  raw  livers  into  the  stuffing,  prepared  as 
above,  only  in  addition  pound  it  all  fine. 


770. FORCEMEAT   INGREDIENTS. 

Forcemeat  meat  should  be  made  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry 
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or  heavy,  no  one  flayour  should  predominate ;  according  to  what  it 
is  wanted  for  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the  following  list ;  be 
careful  to  use  the  least  of  those  articles  that  are  most  pungent,  cold 
fowl  or  veal  or  ham,  scraped  fat  bacon,  beef  suet,  crumbs  of  bread, 
parsley,  white  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  to  bind  the  mixture.  Any  of  the  following  articles  may 
be  used  to  alter  the  taste;  oysters,  anchovies,  tarragon,  savory, 
pennyroyal,  marjoram,  thyme,  basil,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  cayenne, 
garlic,  shalots,  endives,  Jamaica  pepper  in  powder,  or  ^wn  or  three 
cloves. 


771- — PQECEMBi.TS,  ETC. 


Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Scraped  ham,  or  gammon. 

Fat  bacon,  or  fat  ham. 

Beef  suet. 

Veal  suet. 

Butter. 

Marrow. 

Soaked  bread,  and  crumbs  of 

bread. 
Parsley  and  i«ld(»  pepper. 
Salt  and  ai 
Oold  solea. 
Oysters. 
Anchovies. 


Lobster,  tarragon. 
Savoy,  pennyroyal. 
Knotted  marjoram. 
Thyme  and  lemon  thyme. 
Basil  and  sage.  '  , 

Lemon  peel. 
Yolks  of  hard  ^gs. 
Whites  and  yolks  of  eggs. 
Mace  and  cloves. 
Cayenne  and  garlic 
Shalot  and  onion. 
Chives  and  diervil. 
Ground   pe^er   and    two   or 
thieedbtee^ 


77s.— 4inowN  ooiMmmn  von  luui  nmisa^ 

Take  four  oonoea  of  Boger,  beat  ift  fiae^  put  it  inlo  an  itoa  fiyingo 
pan  or  earthen  ^ntdn,  set  it  Ofer  a  dear  me,  and  when  the  sugar  is 
melted  it  will  be  nothy,  ant  it  li^glier  from  the  fice  until  it  is  a  fiae 
brown,  keep  it  stirring  all  the  time;  fill  die  paa  up  with  red  wine, 
take  cars  Umt  it  does  not  boil  ovtt;  add  a  little  salt  and  lemon,  put  a 
IjUUe  dofes  and  mace,  a  shalot  or  two,  boil  it  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
poecr  it  in  a  basin  till  it  k  cold,  then  bottk  it  fer  use. 


P  2 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
TEQETABLES,  SALASB,  ETC. 


Vegetables  fonn  a  most  important  feature  in  the  art  of  cooking ; 
it  is  the  boast  of  French  cooks  that  we  neither  know  the  rdue,  the 
taste,  01  the  virtues  of  them  unless  they  dress  them  for  ub,  and  to  do 
them  j  ustice,  they  dress  them  in  an  infinite  Taiiety  of  ways,  and  also 
tender  them  delicious  to  the  palate.  Much  depends  npon  boiling 
greens,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done ;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  B.  handful  of  salt  should  be  thrown  into  the  water,  which 
should  be  made  to  boil  before  the  greens  are  put  in ;  it  should  then 
be  made  what  cooks  term  "  gallop,"  the  saucepan  should  be  kept 
uncorered,  and  tvhen  the  greeUs  sink  they  are  done,  take  them  out, 
and  quickly  too ;  it  is  the  skill  which  French  cooks  exhibit  in  con- 
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triving  and  inventing  made  dishes,  chiefly  composed  of  vegetables, 
vrhich  has  obtained  for  them  the  fame  which  it  is  in  vain  to  deny 
they  deserve,  they  make  the  nature  of  the  substances  upon  which 
they  employ  their  skill,  their  study,  and  present  them  to  the  con- 
sumer in  such  fashion  as  shall,  while  it  pleases  the  palate,  not 
offend  the  digestion;  it  would  be  as  well  if  our  cooks  were  to 
emulate  their  skill  in  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  by  improving  upon 
their  example,  rather  than  run  down  their  abiUties  with  a  sneer  at 
the  slight  character  of  their  courses,  which,  if  composed  of  dishes 
*^  made  out  of  nothing,"  or,  "  so  disguised  you  cannot  tell  what  you 
are  eating,"  have  at  least  the  merit  of  gratifying  the  taste,  and 
preventing  the  head  from  too  plainly  indicating  that  the  stomach 
has  received  food  of  which  it  finds  a  difficulty  in  dispossessing 
itself.  Vegetables  are  a  most  useful  accessory  to  our  daily  food, 
and  should  be  made  the  object  of  a  greater  study  than  they  are 
usually. 


773. — CHABTBEUSE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Line  a  plain  mould  with  bacon ;  have  ready  half  done  carrots, 
turnips,  French  beans  cut  long  with  a  French  cutter  all  the  same 
length,  place  them  prettily  round  the  mould  until  you  get  to  the 
top,  fill  in  the  middle  with  mashed  potatoes,  cauliflower,  or  spinach, 
or  some  veal  forcemeat ;  put  it  on  to  steam,  turn  it  out,  and  put 
asparagus  or  mushroom  sauce  round  it. 


774. — ASPABAGUS. 

Let  the  stalks  be  lightly  but  well  scraped,  and  as  they  are  done 
be  thrown  into  cold  water ;  when  all  are  finished  fasten  them  into 
bundles  of  equal  size;  put  them  into  boiling  water,  throw  in  a 
handful  of  salt,  boil  until  the  end  of  the  stalk  becomes  tender,  it 
Mrill  be  about  half  an  hour;  cut  a  round  of  bread  and  toast  it  a 
clear  brown,  moisten  it  with  the  water  in  which  the  asparagus  was 
boUed,  and  arrange  the  stalks  with  the  white  end  outwards.  A 
good  melted  butter  must  accompany  it  to  table. 

Asparagus  should  be  dressed  as  soon  after  it  has  been  cut  as 
practicable. 

775. — ^ASFABAOTJS  £K  CBOTTSXADE. 

Mix  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  in  some  paste  a  nouille,  then  form 
it  into  an  imder  crust,  cut  it  into  a  band  nineteen  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide.  With  the  cuttings  of  your^  paste 
form  a  roimd  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  aroimd  this  put  your 
band  in  form  of  a  croustade,  pinch  up  your  paste  into  proper 
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Bbape,  and  omament  it  lightly  rotmd;  gild  it,  and  |rat  it  to  dry  in  a 
slow  oven;  this  done,  talLe  a  fine  head  of  asparagus^  and  place  it 
standing  ngright  in  the  middle  of  yonr  cronstade,  snrroiukd  this 
with  six  more  heads  of  asparagns,  nine  inches  in  length ;  surround 
tiiese  with  twelve  more,  eight  inchea  in  length;  round  these  put 
seventeen  more,  seven  inches  in  l^igth ;  add  two  more  rounds  of 
asparagus,  the  one  six  indies  in  length,  the  other  five  inches  in  length. 

Great  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  boiling  of  asparagus  for 
this  entr«net»  as  it  should  be  of  a  nice  green  colourv  ^^^  ^ 
mom^at  it  is  sufficiently  bfuled,  which  is  when  it  becomes  firm^  it 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  to  cool  it. 

This  is  an  extremely  pretty  and  oraamental  way  of  serving  this 
vegetable  cold*     It  should  be  eaten  with  oil. 


776. — astasjlgvs  forced. 

Scoop  out  the  crumb  of  three  or  four  French  rolls,  preserving  the 
piece  cut  from  the  top,  which  wiU  have  to  be  fitted  on  to  the  part  it 
was  cut  from ;  put  into  a  pan  with  some  fresh  butter,  the  rolls,  and 
fry  them  brown,  beat  up  wifli  a  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
flavour  with  some  grated  nutmeg  and  a  little  salt,  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan,  and  over  a  slow  fire,  let  it  gradually  thicken,  stirring  it  all  the 
time. 

Have  ready  the  tops  of  a  bundle  of  asparagus,  say  a  hundred, 
and  having  boiled  them  tender  put  them  into  the  cream  and  fill  the 
rolls  with  the  mixture,  reserving  a  few  tops  to  stick  in  each  roll  by 
way  of  garnish. 

777.^ASPABAGTTS — ITALIAN  FASHION. 

Take  some  asparagus,  break  them  in  pieces ;  &en  boQ  them  soft 
and  drain  the  water  ofi*,  take  a  little  oil,  water,  and  vinegar,  let  it 
boil,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  throw  in  the  asparagus,  and 
thicken  with  the  white  6f  eggs. 

Endive,  done  this  way,  is  good;  green  peas,  done  as  above,  are 
very  good,  only  add  a  lettuce  cut  small  and  two  or  three  onions, 
and  leave  out  the  eggs. 

778. — ^ASFXRGE  A  LA  FOIS.^FBBWCH  XSCEIFT. 

When  asparagus  is  first  in  season,  and  too  smaQ  to  make  a  hand- 
some appearance,  this  mode  of  dressing  it  is  very  good ;  take  the 
asparagus  and  cut  off  only  the  green  heads,  none  of  the  white  stalk 
must  be  retained,  put  them  into  clear  cold  water,  and  when  clean 
pop  them  into  boiling  water,  in  which  salt  has  been  thrown ;  in  ten 
minutes  they  will  be  tender ;  they  may  then  be  taken  out  and  laid 
upon  a  white  cloth,  which  must  be  used  to  wipe  them  dry,  lay  in  a 
stewpan  a  slice  of  butler,  when  it  is  melted  put  in  the  asparagus, 
stew  them  over  a  quick  fire,  keep  them  tnming,  when  ten  minutes 
have  elapsed,  dredge  a  litde  flour  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
si^r  in  powder  over  them ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of  eggs, 
•]^ur  over  the  a^aragHs  just  sufficiei^  water  to  cater  tkem^  boil  up 
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Tapidly,  stir  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  making  a  pyramid  of  the 
aspaxagus  in  the  dish,  serve  very  hot. 


77^. — ^ANGEIIOA. 

When  the  stalks  are  tender  cut  them  in  lengths  of  three  or  four 
inches,  boil  them  well  in  a  very  little  water,  keep  them  covered,  then 
take  them  up  and  peel  them,  and  boil  again  until  a  nice  green,  take 
them  up  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  adding  to 
every  pomad  of  stalks  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  let  it  lie  for  several 
days,  and  then  boil  the  ai^elica  until  rery  green,  take  it  up  on  your 
sieve  to  drain,  then  sift  well  over  it  some  fine  pounded  sugar,  lay  it 
in  the  sua  or  ia  your  hot  closet  to  dry  if  for  candying. 


780. — ^ARTICHOKES. 

Cut  away  the  outside  leaves  and  make  the  stalk  as  even  as 
possible,  put  them  into  boiling  water  with  some  salt,  if  they  are 
very  yoimg  they  will  be  tender  in  half  an  hour,  if  raUter  old  they 
will  require  an  hour  before  they  are  thoroughly  tender,  drain  and 
trim  the  points  of  the  leaves,  serve  with  melted  butter. 

They  are  better  for  being  kept  two  or  three  days. 


781. — JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Pare  them  after  being  well  washed,  very  smooth  and  of  some  kind 
of  shape,  boil  them  in  milk  aind  water,  pay  great  attention  to  them, 
as  if  not  taken  up  the  tb&e  they  are  soft  they  will  break ;  they  are 
served  up  with  various  kinds  of  sauces,  white  and  brown,  or  fried  in 
butter,  and  dished  upon  a  na^in  with  fried  parsley. 


782. — ^ARTICHOKES  1  LA  8T.   CLOUD. 

Trim  and  boil  them  until  the  chokes  come  out ;  then  drain  and  let 
them  eool ;  have  ready  as  many  small  pigeons,  stewed  and  well  sea- 
soned, as  you  have  artichokes,  each  of  which  must  be  stuffed  with  a 
pigeon ;  dip  them  in  a  good  batter  made  of  flour,  eggs,  a  spoonful  of 
<h1,  and  a  bttle  salt;  fry  it  in  a  hot  pan  widi  plenty  of  dripping. 

783. — ^LBAF  ARTKHOKES. 

About  six  artichokes  will  do  £»  a  dish^  eut  die  bottoms  even  off, 
trim  the  top  leavea  off  to  a  point,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  leaves  at  the 
point,  boil  them  about  an  hour  if  not  yery  young,  send  meked  batter 
inaboat.. 


784.^ARTICHOKS  ^SOTTOMS 

Are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  fashions.  The  way  is  to  parboil  the 
artichokes  and  remove  the  leaves  and  chokes  also,  lay  &e  bottoms 
into  jars  with  a  good  brine,  tie  them  over,  and  let  them  remain 
until  required  for  use,  or  dry  them  in  an  oven,  and  keep  them  in 
elose  covered  jars. 
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When  they  are  to  be  dressed,  soak  them  in  lyarm  water  at  least 
two  hours  and  a  half,  then  stew  them  in  a  good  gravy,  or  boil 
them  plainly,  and  eat  them  with  melted  butter,  or  instead  of  melted 
butter  pour  into  each  bottom  a  spoonful  of  tomato  sauce.  They 
are  sometimes  added  to  ragouts  or  meat  pies. 


585.— -ABTICHOKE  BOTTOMS. 

If  dried  you  must  soak  them  well  for  some  time,  then  stew  them 
in  some  good  second  stock  until  tender,  take  up  the  artichokes  and 
reduce  the  stock,  add  to  it  a  little  brown  sauce  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  sugar,  a  few  green  peas  in  the  middle  of  each  or  alternately, 
some  scooped  turnips  boiled  and  put  into  each,  glaze  the  artichokes 
before  you  add  those  to  them,  sauce  in  the  dish. 


786. — ^A.BTICHOK£S  PBISD. 

Divide  the  artichoke  into  four  parts,  trim  the  leaves  cleverly  and 
remove  the  chokes ;  put  them  into  scalding  water  to  blanch,  and 
keep  them  there  until  nearly  tender,  let  them  drain,  make  a  pickle 
of  oil  and  vinegar  well  mixed,  pepper  and  salt;  let  them  remain  two 
hours,  dip  them  into  some  rich  batter,  and  having  the  pan  prepared 
with  boiling  lard,  fry  them  and  send  them  to  table  on  a  napkin. 


787. — ^ARTICHOKE  SALAD. — ^FREKCH   BECEIPT. 

The  artichokes  should  be  very  young,  the  choke  having  scarcely 
formed,  clean  them  and  let  them  soak  thoroughly,  drain  them,  take 
oE  the  stalks  close  and  even,  and  send  them  to  table  with  the 
vegetables  to  form  the  salad.  This  is  a  favourite  mode  in  Paris  of 
dressing  them. 


788. PBENCH   BEANS. 

When  very  young  the  ends  and  stalks  only  should  be  removed, 
and  as  they  are  done  thrown  into  cold  spring  water ;  when  to  be 
dressed  put  them  in  boiling  water  which  has  been  salted  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  will  be 
done,  the  criterion  is  when  they  become  tender,  the  saucepan  should 
be  left  uncovered,  there  should  not  be  too  much  water,  and  they 
should  be  kept  boiling  rapidly. 

When  they  are  at  their  full  growth  the  ends  and  strings  should 
be  taken  off  and  the  bean  divided  lengthways  and  across,  or 
according  to  the  present  fashion  slit  diagonally  or  aslant. 

A  small  piece  of  soda  a  little  larger  than  a  good  sized  pea,  if  put 
into  the  boiling  water  with  the  beans,  or  with  any  vegetables,  will 
preserve  that  beautiful  green  which  it  is  so  desirable  for  them  to 
possess  when  placed  upon  the  table. 


789.— FRENCH  BEANS — ^XO  KEEP.   ' 

Gather  them,  string  them,  and  put  them  into  bottles,  if  large  cut 
them,  shake  the  bottle,  the  beans  may  lie  close,  and  proceed  as 
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with  Windsor  beans ;  white  beans  are  done  in  the  same  manner, 
but  they  must  not  be  gathered  until  the  shell  has  turned  yellow, 
they  must  be  two  hours  in  the  bainmaxie ;  one  hour  is  enough  for 
the  green. 

790. — FEEKGH  BEANS — TO  KEEP. 

Gather  them  on  a  dry  day,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun,  keep  them 
in  a  dry  place  in  papers ;  before  you  use  them  put  them  in  warm 
water. 


791. — ^FREKCH  BEANS  A  LA  MaItKB  D'h6TEL. 

Prepare  your  beans  as  for  boiling ;  put  into  a  stewpan  a  piece  of 
butter,  shred  parsley,  aud  green  onions,  when  the  butter  is  melted 
add  the  French  beans,  turn  them  a  few  times  over  the  fire,  shake 
in  some  flour,  and  moisten  with  a  little  good  stock  well  seasoned ; 
boil  till  the  sauce  is  consumed,  then  put  the  in  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
beat  up  with  some  milk,  and  add  a  little  vinegar.  Cullis  of  veal 
gravy  may  be  used  instead  of  the  eggs. 


792. FRENCH  BEANS  A  LA  BRETONNE. 

Cut  an  onion  or  two  into  dice  and  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
some  butter  over  a  stove ;  when  they  begin  to  brown,  add  some 
espagnole  or  a  pinch  of  flour;  as  soon  as  the  onions  and  flour  are 
sndS&ciently  done  moisten  them  with  a  spoonful  of  good  gravy, 
season  with  salt  and  whole  pepper;  reduce  this  sauce,  and  having 
boiled  the  beans  put  them  into  it  and  simmer  all  together. 


793. — FRENCH  BEANS  A  LA  FRANgAISE. 

Clean,  cut,  string,  and  boil  them,  drain  them  well,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  stewpan  without  water,  hold  them  over  the  fire  until  the 
whole  of  the  moisture  has  evaporated  and  they  are  quite  hot.  Cut 
a  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  fresh  butter  into  smaU  pieces,  put  it  to  the 
beans,  and  when  it  is  melted  pepper  it  with  white  pepper,  sprinkle 
a  little  salt,  squeeze  half  a  lemon  over  it,  toss  over  the  fire  and 
serve  hot. 


794. — FRENCH  BEANS  EN  ALLUMEIIE. 

Wash,  pick,  and  blanch  your  beans,  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
cut  off  the  ends,  and  finish  boiling  them  with  a  little  brandy,  drain 
them,  dip  in  butter,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  colour,  wlulst  hot 
spread  sugar  over  and  glaze  them. 


795. — ^FRENCH  BEANS   FBICASEED. 

Boil  almost  tender,  strain  and  put  into  a  stewpan  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  white  gravy ;  add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  thicken  with  a 
little  butter  and  flour,  let  it  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  season,  and 
serve. 
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Boil  them  simply,  drain  them,  and  let  them  cool;  put  them  in  a 
dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley,  pimpernel,  and  tarragon,  dress  Hke 
other  salads. 


797.*— BXAirSy  OAXDSir—- iPKlSBBTEb. 

Shell  the  beam  when  they  are  about  half  an 'inch  long,  and 
blanch  them,  put  them  into  bottles,  with  a  bunch  of  saTory  in 
each,  close  the  bottles  hermetically,  and  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  for  preserving  asparagus ;  leave  tbem  in  the  bain  marie 
one  hour  and  a  half .  If  you  wish  to  preserve  them  in  their  coats, 
take  care  to  put  them  into  bottles  the  moment  they  are  shelled,  as 
they  change  colour  so  quickly;  an  hour  in  the  bain  marie  is  enough. 

798. — 8T£W23>  BEAKS. 

Boil  them  in  water  ia  which  a  lump  of  butter  has  been  placed, 
preserve  them  as  white  as  you  can,  chop  a  few  sweet  kerbs  with 
some  parsley  very  fine,  stew  them  in  a  pint  of  the  water  in  whidi 
the  leaves  have  been  boiled,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream 
has  been  added;  stew  until  quite  tender^  then  add  the  beans,  stew 
five  minutes,  thicken  with  butter  and  fiour. 


799.*— BEAN8)  PUBilB  OF,  WHIXK. 

Chop  some  onuma  and  fry  them  lightly  in  a  little  butter  and 
fiour,  and  moistai  with  a  tea^spoonfol  of  broth ;  let  the  onions  be 
done ;  boil  the  beans  ia  this  for  half  an  hour,  season  them  welU  use 
brown  pepper,  and  strain  them  through  a  tammy ;  reduce  the  puree 
over  a  brisk  fixe,  take  off  the  white  scum,  and  before  you  serve 
refine  it  vtrith  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  and  two  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream, 
garnish  it  with  Med  crust  of  bread,  this  may  be  made  brown  by 
frying  the  onions,  brown. 

800. — BEAJflS  BOIItEO. 

Boil  in  salt  and  water,  with  a  bunch  of  savory,  drain,  and  then 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  five  spoonfuls  of  sauce  toumee 
reduced,  the  yolk  of  three  eggs  and  a  little  salt,  add  a  piece  of  fresh 
butter,  and  stir  it  constantly  till  of  a  proper  thickness. 


801. — WIIfDSOB  BEANS* 

They  should  be  young  and  shdUed  only  just  previous  to  cooking, 
salt  the  water  in  which  they  are  to  be  cooked,  and  when  boiling 
throw  in  the  beans ;  when  tender  drain  in  a  cullender,  send  to  %able 
with  plain  melted  butter,  or  parsley  and  butter.  They  usually 
accompany  bacon  or  boOed  pork  to  table. 


8Q2.^HABICOT  BEANS. 

Two  handfuls  of  the  white  beans,  lay  in  boiling  vrater  until  the 
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skins  come  off,  put  them  in  cold  water  as' you  do  them,  then  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  good  stock,  boil 
them  until  nearly  to  a  glaze,  then  add  some  good  brown  sauce  to 
them,  shakiBg  them  about;  season  with  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper. 


803. — ^a&BIGQT  ROOTS. 

Pare  three  toniips,  and  scrape  two  or  three  good  coloured  carrots, 
.dbottt  two  dozen  outtoa  onioDa,  a  head  of  celery;  cat  out  with  a 
scoop  cutter  sufficient  carrots  and  tunups  to  pair  the  button  <»ioas ; 
lay  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  keep  iJl  your  roots 
in  water  until  all  is  done^  c«t  your  celery  to  correspond  as  to  siae 
with  the  other  roots;  when  done  blanch  them,  then  strain  them  off, 
return  them  into  the  stewpan,  and  put  to  them  some  good  brown 
stock,  boil  them  until  reduced  to  nearly  a  glaze,  then  add  some 
brown  sauce  to  them,  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt,  do  not  stir  with  a 
JBpopn  ta  smash  the  roots  which  should  be  quite  perfeet. 


804. ^WHITB  HABICOT  BEANS. 

Take  a  pint,  soak  them  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  boil 
than  slowly  until  they  are  tender,  strain  them  dry,  pour  to  them  a 
pint  of  white  sauce,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  with  a  shalot 
Tory  finely  minced,  add  them  to  the  haricots,  season  with  salt  and 
"pepper^  send  it  to  table  hot.     It  should  accompany  roast  muttcMi. 

805. HABICOTS  A   XA   FRATCgAISE. 

Put  the  haricots  into  a  saucepan  with  cold  water,  add  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  let  them  heat  gradually;  if  they  approach  boiling 
stay  them  with  cold  water.  When  the  beans  are  soft  drain  them, 
boil  a  few  onions  and  put  them  with  the  beans  in  a  saucepan  witii 
ft  bit  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  graTy,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  toss  them  and  serTe.  If  they  seem  dry  add  a  little 
butter  to  them. 


806.— WHITE  HABICOT  BEANS.— SPAIHSH  RBCBIPT* 

Take  a  pint  of  beans,  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  upon  them 
and  let  them  remain  in  soak  until  the  next  day;  cut  a  lettuce  in  four 
pieces  and  put  it  with  the  beans  in  some  fresh  hoi  water,  throw  in 
a  small  faggot  ol  paisley,  and  a  slice  of  ham,  boil  than  until  the 
whole  are  tender. 

Chop  up  some  onions,  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  £ry  them  and  then 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  put  the  beans  to  them,  with  a  well  beaten 
egg  and  some  spice,  heat  them  and  send  them  to  table. 


807* — BEET  ROOTS,  SECOND  00I7BSE  DISH. 

Ott  in  e^pal  sized  riieea  some  beet  root,  boiled  or  baked,  of  a  good 
colour,  make  it  hot  between  two  plates  in  the  wFea^  dish  it  as  you 
imdd  cutlets^  round;  make  a  g€K>d  piquant  sauee^  boil  some  button 
cmoos  whke  and  lendar,  thiew  them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  with 
theaaiKO. 
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808. — BKOCCOLI. 

Peel  the  thick  skin  of  the  stalks  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  salt  in  the  water.  The  small  shoots  will  only  require  half  the 
time ;  they  should  be  tied  in  bunches. 

Serve  with  toast  and  melted  butter. 


809. ^BBOCCOI.1   AND   BiriTSXSD   EGGS. 

Keep  a  handsome  bunch  for  the  middle,  and  have  eight  pieces  to 
go  round ;  toast  a  piece  of  bread  to  fit  the  inner  part  of  the  dish 
or  plate  :  boil  the  broccoli.  In  the  meantime  have  ready  six  (or 
more)  eggs  beaten,  put  for  six  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  fine  butter 
into  a  saucepan,  with  a  little  salt,  stir  it  over  the  fire,  and  as  it 
becomes  warm  add  the  eggs,  and  shake  the  saucepan  till  the  mix- 
ture is  thick  enough ;  pour  it  on  the  hot  toast,  and  lay  the  broccoli 
as  before  directed,  lliis  receipt  is  a  very  good  one,  it  is  occasionally 
varied,  but  without  improvement,  the  dish  is  however  nearly  obso^ 
lete. 


810.— CABBAGES. 

A  fiill  grown  or  summer  cabbage  should  be  well  and  thoroughly 
washed;  before  cooking  them  cut  into  four  pieces,  boil  rapidly  and 
with  the  saucepan  uncovered  half  an  hour;  a  young  cabbage  will 
take  only  twenty  minutes,  it  must  be  boiled  very  rapidly,  a  handful 
of  salt  should  be  thrown  in  the  water  before  the  cabbage  is  put  in. 


811.— CABBAGE ^TO   BOIL. 

Nick  your  cabbage  in  quarters  at  the  stalk,  wash  it  thoroughly 
dean,  put  it  into  boiling  spring  water  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda,  boU  it  fast,  when  done  strain  it  in  a  cullender, 
press  it  gently,  cut  it  in  halves  and  serve.  Savoys  and  greens  may 
be  boiled  in  the  same  manner,  they  should  always  be  boiled  by 
themselves.  Should  the  cabbage  be  left,  it  may  be  chopped,  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  a  lump  of  butter,  and  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
made  hot  and  sent  to  table. 


812. CABBAGE — ^10  KEEP. 

Small,  dose  cabbages  laid  on  a  stone  floor,  before  the  frost  8^ 
in,  wiU  blanch  and  be  very  fine,  after  many  weeks'  keeping. 


813.— CABBAGE  BOILED   AKD   STEWED. 

Cut  a  cabbage  into  four,  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  piece 
of  streaked  bacon  cut  into  small  pieces,  leaving  the  rind  on,  change 
it  into  cold  water,  squeeie  it  well,  tie  each  quarter  to  preserve  its 
shape,  stew  it  with  stodc,  salt,  pepper,  a  bundi  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  doves,  a  little  nutmeg,  two  or  three  roots,  and  ^e  meat  you 
purpose  serving  with  it.  When  both  meat  and  cabbage  are  done, 
wipe  the  grease  off  the  latter,  dish  it  for  table  the  streaked  baooa 
on  it,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  of  good  cnUb  seasoned  to  palate.  The 
parts  of  meat  cabbage  is  best  boiled  with  are  veal  tendons,  breast 
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of  beef,  a  bit  of  round  of  beef,  pork  chitterlings,  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  boned  and  tied  into  a  round  or  a  trussed  capon.  Whatever 
meat  the  cabbage  is  stewed  with  should  be  previously  to  serving 
boiled  a  few  minutes  in  water  to  take  off  the  scum. 


814.— CABBAGE   KAGOt^T. 

Take  the  half  of  a  middle  sized  cabbage,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  change  it  in  cold  water,  squeeze  it  well  and  take  out  the 
heart,  cut  the  cabbage  into  small  pieces  and  put  it  in  a  stewpan, 
with  a  slice  of  good  butter,  turn  it  a  few  times  over  the  fire,  and 
shake  in  some  flour,  put  in  sufficient  gravy  to  give  colour  to  the 
ragout,  let  it  boil  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  cabbage  is  done  and 
reduced  to  a  thick  sauce ;  season  it  with  salt,  a  little  coarse  pepper, 
a  little  grated  nutmeg,  serve  under  any  meat  you  think  proper. 

815. — CABBAGE  AND  BACON. 

Blanch  a  cabbage  cut  in  quarters^  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
a  piece  of  streaked  bacon,  season  it,  moisten  with  water,  and  ^ive 
it  a  boil,  then  let  it  stew  over  a  moderate  fire ;  when  done,  dress 
the  cabbage  on  a  dish  with  the  bacon  over  it ;  reduce  the  liquor 
and  add  to  it  a  little  butter  worked  with  some  flour,  and  then  serve 
over  the  bacon  and  cabbage. 

816. CABBAGE   RED. 

They  are  mostly  stewed  to  eat  with  ham,  bacon,  or  smoked 
sausages,  though  sometimes  without  any  meat,  they  are  very  strong 
eating,  and  should  be  first  scalded,  then  stewed  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  cloves,  and  vinegar  added  to  it  just  before  serving ;  they 
are  considered  wholesome  in  veal  broth  for  consumptions,  but  are 
most  proper  for  pickling. 

817. — TO  STEW  EKD  CABBAGE. 

Trim  and  quarter  a  yoimg  cabbage,  cut  out  the  stalk,  cut  it  end 
ways  into  fine  pieces,  put  into  a  stewpan  two  large  onions,  one  stuck 
with  cloves,  a  larffe  piece  of  fat  and  lean  ham,  a  tea-cup  of  vinegar, 
cover  it  over  and  stew  over  a  slow  fire  for  several  hours,  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a  little  good  stock  or  brown  sauce,  it  will 
go  hot  under  what  it  is  required  for. 


818. — CABBAGE  SALAD. 

Boil  a  savoy  cabbage  in  water,  drain  and  dress  it  as  you  would  a 
salad,  with  salt,  pepper,  some  Provence  oil  and  vinegar,  adding  one 
or  two  anchovies  and  a  few  capers,  it  may  be  served  either  hot  or 
cold. 


119. — CABBAGES  FOR  GAME. 

Cut  and  quarter  two  cabbages,  boil  them  until  half  done,  lay  them 
in  cold  water,  cut  out  the  stalk,  squeeze  each  quarter  with  your 
hands  to  a  long  bundle,  using  them  to  be  stewed  with  your  birds* 
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ffiO. GABDOONB. 

Are  dressed  in  yarious  ways. 

Boll  them  until  soft  in  salt  and  water,  dry  them,  batter  them,  and 
fry  a  good  colour,  serve  with  melted  butter. 

They  are  boiled  and  worked  up  in  a  fricasee  sauce,  or  they  may 
be  tied  up  and  dressed  as  asparagus. 

•  To  stew  them  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  stew  in  white  or  brown 
gravy,  season  with  ketchup,  salt,  and  cayenne,  thicken  with  a  small' 
hamp  of  batter  roUed  in  flour. 


821. — CJLirLIM.OWER&— TO   BOIX. 

Trim  them  neatly,  let  them  soak  at  least  an  hour  in  cold  water^; 
put  them  into  boilmg  water  in  which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been, 
thrown,  let  it  boil,  occasionally  skimming  the  water.  If  the  cauli- 
flower is  small  it  will  only  takfi  fifteen  minutes,  if  large  twenty 
minutes  may  be  allowed ;  do  not  let  them'  remain  after  they,  are 
done,  but  take  them  up  and  serve  immediately. 

If  the  cauliflowers  are  to  be  preserved  white,  they  ought  to  be' 
boiled  in  milk  and  water  or  a  Utde  flour  should  be  put  into  Ihe 
water  in  which  they  are  boQed,  send  melted  butter  to  table  with 
them. 


822. — CAULIFLOWXB  A.V   FBOMAGE. 

When  you  have  boiled  the  cauliflower  tender,  drain  it,  and  Qut 
the  stalks  off  flat,  that  when  sent  to  table  the  heads  may  stand  up, 
lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with  white  sauce,  stew  eight  minutes,  ^h  it 
with  the  white  sauce,  grate  Parmesan  over  it,  brown  yrbk  a 
salamander,  and  serve. 


823.— CAULIFLOWER   A   LA   »AK<;AI8E. 

Prepare  exactly  as  the  last  receipt  up  to  the  grating  of  the 
Parmesan  cheese,  that  must  not  be  used,  but  the  caidiflowers  must 
be  suflused  with  sauce  thickly  oyer  them  to  get  cool,  when  quite 
cold  dip  them  into  a  blanc  and  fry  them  a  good  colour,  send  them 
to  table  very  hot. 

*  \ 

824. — cbabtbeuss  of  caultflovter. 

Some  that  was  boiled  the  day  before;  cut  off  the  stalk,  and 
press  the  cauliflower  tight  in  a  mould ;  if  not  suflicient  to  All  it,  add 
mashed  potatoes ;  put  plain  bechamel  sauce  round  it.  ^ 

825. — 6TBWBD  CUCUMBERS. 

Take  two  or  three  straight  cucumbers,  cut  off  one  end,  then  take 
out  the  seeds,  lay  them  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  pepper  and  salt, 
have  some  good  farce  and  flU  each'  cucumber  with  it,  dry  your 
cucumhers  well  out  of  the  yinegar  first,  then  dry  them  in  a  clean 
mbber,  then  fry  them  if  for  brown,  if  for  vdiite  not,  take  them  out 
of  the  batter  and  put  them  to  stew  in  some  good  stock,  one  lai^' 
onion,  a  fliggot  of  herbs,  a  slice  of  lean  ham,  nntu  tender,  tliicken  the 
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liquor  and  paM  thwagh  a  tammy;  mbsdii  with  a  fittle  diop  of  Tmegir; 
lemon  juiee,  sugar  and  salt,  and  white  ptfper,  glaie  the  cuciiaibeis 
sereral  times,  to  be  a  bri^t  Wewn. 

826. — arrBWBD  cblbrt. 

Ten  or  twelve  heads  of  large  celery,  nshig  the  root  and  abont  three 
inches  long,  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  a  few  minutes,  take  them  out 
6xid  place  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  an  onion,  and  a  faggot  of  herbs, 
coyer  them  with  second  stock,  stew  them  gently  until  quite  tender,' 
reduce  the  stock,  thicken  it  and  pass  it  through  a  tammy;  season  with 
sugar,  salt,  and  cayenne  pepper.  Dish  them  up  as  ytMi  do  cudets, 
either  glaze  them  or  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

827. — ENDIVES. 

.  Trim  some  large  white  endives,  lay  them  a  little  time  in  salt  and 
water,  then  blanch  them  for  a  few  minutes ;  take  them  up,  press  out 
the  water,  cat  each  endive  in  hal^  if  too  large,  tie  each  separately  up« 
place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  ham  and  an  onion,  and  a  little  good, 
stock,  stew  until  tender;  take  them  up,  take  off  each  sprig,  keep  uiem 
tJie  shape,  press  them  a  little  and  glaze  them,  use  them  with  your, 
cutlets  alternately,  or  anything  else  you  require  shred  endive  for. 

828.^ — ENDIVES, 

Cut  four  or  five  endives  according  to  the  size  into  shreds,  put  it  into 
a  stewpan  with  one  onioB,  a  piece  of  ham,  and  a  piece  of  butter, 
cover  it  over,  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  to  roast  over,  when  the  endive  i& 
tender  take  out  the  onion  and  ham,  and  add  to  it  some  biown  sauce, 
season  with  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper,  boil  it  well  in  the  sauce. 

829.— -BNDIVE  AU  J0S. 

Split  some  endive  in  half,  blanch  and  drain  them,  season  each 
with  some  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  and  tie  tiie  endive  together  and 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  bacon  sliced  over  them ;  in  the 
same  way  put  in  some  veal  and  beef  sliced,  two  onions,  two  carrots, 
two  cloves  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  moisten  the  whole  with  the 
skimmings  of  consomme,  stew  the  endive  for  three  hours,  then 
drain  and  press  them  in  a  cloth,  trim  and  dish  them  up  for  table. 

830.-*GBEBN   FSULS. 

A  delicious  vegetable,  a  grateful  accessory  to  many  dishes  of  a 
more  substantial  nature.  Green  peas  should  be  sent  to  table  ^reen^ 
no  dish  looks  less  tempting  than  peas  if  they  wear  an  autumnal 
aspect.  Peas  shoold  also  be  young,  and  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  periods  of  shelling  and 
boiling.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  send  them  to  table  in 
perfection,  these  rules  must  be  strictly  observed.  They  should  be 
as  near  of  a  size  as  a  discriminating  eye  can  arrange  them  ;  they 
should  then  be  put  in  a  cullender,  and  some  cold  water  suffered  to 
run  through  them  in  order  to  wash  them ;  then  having  the  water- 
in  which  they  are  to  be  boiled  slightly  salted,  and  boiling  rapidly. 
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pour  in  the  peas ;  keep  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and  keep  them 
boiling  swiftly  until  tender ;  they  will  take  about  twenty  minutes, 
barely  so  long,  imless  older  than  they  should  be ;  drain  completely, 
pour  them  into  the  tureen  in  which  they  are  to  be  served,  and  in 
the  centre  put  a  slice  of  butter,  and  when  it  has  melted  stir  round 
the  peas  gently,  adding  pepper  and  salt;  serve  as  quickly  and  as  hot 
as  possible. 

It  is  commonly  a  practice  to  boil  mint  with  the  peas,  this,  how- 
ever, is  very  repugnant  to  many  palates,  and  as  it  may  easily  be 
added  if  agreeable  to  the  palate,  it  should  not  be  dressed  with  the 
peas  although  it  may  accompany  them  to  table  for  those  who  may 
desire  the  flavour. 


[  831. — STEWED  PEAS. 

Take  a  quart  of  young  fresh  shelled  peas  and  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  or  three  if  they  should  be  old, 
an  onion  cut  in  four,  a  very  small  sprig  of  mint,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  gravy,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  white  sugar ;  stew  gently  until 
they  are  tender,  take  out  the  mint  and  the  onion,  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  serve  very  hot,  a  lettuce  may  be  chopped  up  and 
stewed  with  them. 


832.-HBTEWEI>  PEAS. 

Cut  in  small  pieces  one  or  two  Cos  lettuces,  a  faggot  of  mint,  a 
quart  of  peas,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  squeezed  well  into 
tne  peas,  put  in  one  large  onion,  cover  them  over,  and  put  them 
over  a  slow  fire  to  stew  for  several  hours  according  to  your  fire, 
looking  at  them  often  to  see  they  do  not  bum;  have  ready  a  piece 
of  butter  worked  up  with  flour,  and  when  the  peas  are  nearly  tender 
pat  it  in,  and  shake  it  about,  take  out  the  onion  and  faggot  of 
mint,  add  a  gill  of  cream,  a  little  sugar,  pepper  and  salt;  they  diould 
be  a  little  sweet. 


833. — pois  A  XA  PEAN9AISE. 

Into  a  pan  of  cold  clear  spring]water  put  the  eighth  of  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter,  put  in  the  peas  newly  shelled,  if  more  than  a  quart 
add  more  butter,  work  the  butter  and  peas  together  until  the 
former  adheres  to  the  latter,  remove  them  from  the  basin,  and 
having  well  drained  them  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  and  stew  them  in 
the  butter  adhering  to  them  only,  they  require  no  other  moisture, 
let  them  stew  gently,  occasionally  moving  them  about,  in  rather 
better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  cover  them  with  a  thin  gravy,  or 
boiling  water,  but  only  just  cover  them,  add  a  sprinkle  of  salt  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  moisten  a  little  white  sugar  and  add  it  to  the 
peas  thickening  with  a  little  butter  and  flour,  shake  the  peas  over 
the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  turn  them  into  a  very  hot  dish,  and 
forming  into  a  pyramid  send  them  to  table. 

They  require  no  accompanying  sauce. 
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834. — FEA8  STJeWED   IV   CHEAK. 

Put  two  or  three  pints  of  young  green  peas  into  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  when  they  are  nearly  done  and  tender  drain  them  in 
a  cullender  quite  dry;  melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  clean  stewpan 
thicken  it  evenly  with  a  little  flour,  shake  it  over  the  fire,  but  on  no 
account  let  it  brown,  mix  smoothly  with  it  the  fourth  of  a  pint  of 
cream,  add  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  white  sugar,  bring  it  to  a  boil« 
pour  in  the  peas,  and  keeping  them  moving  until  they  are  well 
heated,  which  will  hardly  occupy  two  minutes,  send,  them  to  table 
immediately. 


835. — HOW  TO  COOK  POTATOES. — 10  BOIL  POTATOES. 

In  Ireland  potatoes  are  boiled  in  perfection ;  the  humblest  pea- 
sant places  his  potatoes  on  his  table  better  cooked  than  could  half 
the  cooks  in  London  trying  their  best.  Potatoes  should  always  be 
boiled  in  their  *' jackets;"  peeling  a  potato  before  boiling  is  offering 
a  premium  for  water  to  nm  through  it,  and  go  to  table  waxy  and 
impalatable ;  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  put  into  cold 
water.  In  Ireland  they  always  nick  a  piece  of  the  skin  off  before 
they  place  them  in  the  pot;  the  water  is  gradually  heated,  but 
never  allowed  to  boil ;  cold  water  should  be  added  as  soon  as  the 
water  commences  boiling,  and  it  should  thus  be  checked  until  the 
potatoes  are  done,  the  skins  will  not  then  be  broken  or  cracked  until 
the  potato  is  thoroughly  done ;  pour  the  water  off  completely,  and 
let  the  skins  be  thoroughly  dry  before  peeling. 

836.— TO  BOIL  NEW  POTATOES. 

The  sooner  the  new  potatoes  are  cooked  after  being  dug,  the 
better  they  will  eat;  clear  off  all  the  loose  skins  with  a  coarse 
towel  and  cold  water ;  when  they  are  thoroughly  clean  put  them 
into  scalding  water,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  cook  them ;  strain  off  the  water  dry,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  the  potatoes  and  send  them  to  table.  If  very  young, 
melted  butter  should  accompany  them. 

837. — POTATOES  A  LA  MAItKE  D*h6TEL. 

Boil  the  potatoes ;  before  they  are  quite  done  take  them  up, 
place  them  aside,  and  let  them  get  cold ;  cut  them  in  slices  of  a 
moderate  thickness ;  place  in  a  stewpan  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  flour ;  let  the  butter  boil,  and  add  a  tea-cupful  of 
broth ;  let  it  boil  and  add  the  potatoes,  which  you  have  covered 
with  parsley,  chopped  fine,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  stew 
them  five  minutes,  remove  them  from  the  fire ;  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  with  a  table-spoonful  of  cold  water  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 
The  sauce  will  set^  then  dish  up  the  potatoes  and  serve. 

838. — ^ROASTED  POTATOES. 

Clean  thoroughly ;  nick  a  small  piece  out  of  the  skin,  and  roast 
in  the  oven  of  the  range ;  a  little  batter  is  sometimes  rubbed  over 
the  skin  to  make  them  crisp. 

Q 
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839. — BBOIliEO  POTAVOBS. 

Bather  more  than  parboil  the  potatoes;  pare  off  tibe  akm»  flour 
ibem  and  lay  them  upon  a  gridiroA  orer  a  dear  fire ;  send  thea  to 
table  with  coLi  freeh  buttec 


840. — F&IBD  FOTAZOBS. 

Remove  the  peel  from  an  uncooked  potato.  After  it  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  cot  the  potato  into  thin  sHces,  and  lay  tibem  in 
a  pan  widi  some  fresh  butter,  fry  gently  a  clear  brown,  lay  them 
one  upon  the  other  in  a  small  dish,  and  send  to  table  as  an  entre- 
mets. 


841.-— POTATOES  A  I.A  CBSBCZ. 

Boil  them,  not  so  much  that  they  will  break  easily ;  cut  them 
into  slices  of  about  half  an  inch,  season  them  with  salt  and  white 
pepper ;  place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  third  part  of  a  pint  of 
bechamel,  toss  them  gently  untu  enouglu 


842. — POTATOES  6X.AZBD. 

Boil  well ;  skin  them ;  choose  the  most  floury,  roll  them  in  yolk 
of  egg,  and  place  them  before  the  fire  to  brown. 

843.— POTATO  BISSOXSS. 

Boil  the  potatoes  floury ;  mash  them,  seasoning  with  salt  sfhd  a 
little  cayenne ;  mince  parsley  very  finely  and  work  up  with  the 
potatoes,  adding  eschalot  also  chopped  small;  bind  with  yolk  of 
eggf  roll  into  balls  and  fry  with  fresh  butter  over  a  clear  fire.  Heat 
shred  finely^  bacon  or  ham  may  be  added. 


:  844. — POTATO  80XrPFI.E. 

Take  any  number  of  large  potatoes,  the  less  eyes  and  the  firmer 
the  skin  the  better.  Clean  them  thoroughly  and  then  bake  them ; 
after  which  cut  out  a  round  piece,  not  quite  so  large  as  a  half- 
crown,  out  of  each  potato,  and  remove  as  much  of  the  inside  as  can 
be  obtained  without  damage  to  the  skin.  Mash  the  potatoes  with 
cream,  adding  a  little  butter,  sprinkle  over  a  little  salt,  and  put  to 
it  half  a  pint  of  good  milk;  give  it  all  a  boil;  take  the  white  of 
three  eggs,  whip  them  until  they  froth,  add  them  to  the  potatoes 
while  mey  boil,  and  then  make  the  potatoes  into  a  paste ;  return 
them  through  the  orifice  in  the  skin  oi  the  potato  untU  each  skin  is 
full ;  bake  them,  and  serve. 


845. — POTATO   UAGdlTT. 

Mash  floury  potatoes,  make  them  into  balls  with  yolk  of  egg, 
flour,  and  fry  them ;  dram  off"  all  grease,  cover  them  with  brown 
sauce  and  serve. 
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846, — A  PirBi:E,  ok,  soup  op  potatoes. 

Mash  them ;  after  bavmg  bo3ed  them  quite  hot,  mix  them  with 
some  line  white  yeal  grayy,  thicken  with  cream ;  it  should,  when 
idone,  be  of  the  consistency  of  apple  sance. 


847* — TO  MASH  potatoes. 

Boil  the  potatoes  as  abo^e ;  peel  them,  remove  aU  the  eyes  and 
Imnps ;  beat  them  np  with  butter  and  salt  in  a  wooden  mortar  until 
they  are  quite  smooth ;  force  them  into  a  mould  which  has  been 
previously  floured,  turn  into  a  tureen  which  the  flour  will  enable 
you  easily  to  do;  brown  them  before  the  fire,  taming  gently  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  shape,  and  when  a  nice  colour  send  to  table.  They 
are  sometimes  coated  with  white  of  egg,  but  they  may  be  cooked 
without. 


848. — POTATO  BALLS. 

''  Mash  some  floury  potatoes  quite  smooth,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  fresh  butter  imtil  sufficiently  moist,  but  not  too  much  so ; 
make  into  balls,  roll  them  in  yermicelli  crumbled,  or  breadcrumbs, 
in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  brushed  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  fry 
them  a  nice  brown.  Serve  them  on  a  napkin,  or  round  a  dish  of 
mashed  potatoes  which  has  not  been  moulded. 


849. — SBAKALE 

Keqidres  to  be  very  well  done,  there  is  little  occasion  to  fear  doing 
it  too  much ;  tie  in  bundles  after  washing  and  trimming,  boil  it  in 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  and  serve  it  with  melted  butter. 

It  may  be  laid  on  toast  or  not,  according  to  taste. 

After  being  well  boiled  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained  before 
laying  upon  the  toast ;  five-and-twenty  minutes  will  be  fomid  suffi- 
cient to  boil  it. 


850.— SEAKALE. 

Boil  your  seakale  in  milk  and  water,  strain  them  off;  when  cold 
cut  them  in  lengths  of  three  inches,  place  them  endways  all  round 
a  plain  mould  until  quite  full  and  tight ;  if  not  sufficient  seakale  fill 
the  mould  with  prepared  spinach  or  mashed  potatoes,  or  broccoli,  or 
sprouts.  Cover  it  over  and  put  the  mould  in  the  oven  to  get  thoroughly 
hot,  turn  the  mould  down  to  drain  out  the  water,  then  turn  it  into 
your  dish  it  is  to  go  upon,  pour  some  good  sauce  over  it  and  in  the 
diidii. 


851.— ^(R  AX  ALE  STEWED. 

Trim  and  wash  well,  tie  in  bundles,  put  it  in  boiling  water  into 
which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been  thrown  ;  after  having  been  boiled 
twelve  minutes  lay  it  to  drain,  and  when  free  from  the  water  put  it 
in  a  stewpan,  cover  it  with  a  rich  gravy,  stew  until  quite  tender.  It 
should  be  sent  to  table  in  the  gravy. 

Q  2 
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852. ^TO  DBESS  SPANISH  OKIOKS. 

Take  off  two  skins,  be  particular  in  not  cutting  the  stalk  on  the 
root  of  the  onion  too  much  away,  if  you  do  when  done  it  will  drop 
to  pieces.  Take  four  large  onions  put  them  in  a  stewpan  sufficiently 
large,  so  that  they  may  not  touch  each  other,  put  in  a  small  piece  of 
lean  York  ham  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  butter,  cover  them 
close,  put  them  on  a  slow  stove  or  oven,  keeping  them  turned  care- 
fully until  all  sides  are'  properly  done,  they  will  take  about  two 
hours,  then  take  them  up  and  glaze  them,  thicken  the  grayy,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt. 


853. — SALSIFY  AND  800SZAKEBA. 

Blanch  several  heads  until  the  skin  will  peel  off,  when  you  have 
done  that,  cut  them  all  in  equal  lengths,  if  to  be  done  in  batter, 
dry  them  in  bread  crumbs,  if  for  sauce  make  them  hot  in  a  little  veal 
stock,  dish  them,  and  pour  a  good  white  or  brown  sauce  over  them. 

854. — SPINACH. 

The  leaves  of  the  spinach  should  be  picked  from  the  stems ;  it 
should  then  be  well  washed  in  clean  cold  water  until  the  whole  of 
the  dirt  and  grit  is  removed;  three  or  four  waters  should  be 
employed,  it  will  not  otherwise  be  got  thoroughly  clean ;  let  it 
drain  in  a  sieve  or  shake  it  in  a  cloth  to  remove  the  clinging  water. 
Place  it  in  a  saucepan  with  boiling  water,  there  should  be  very  little, 
it  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes;  squeeze  out  the  water,  chop  it  finely, 
seasoning  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  pour  three  or  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  gravy  over  it,  place  it  before  the  lire  until  much  of  the 
moisture  has  evaporated,  and  then  serve. 


j  '  855. — SPINACH  A  l'anglaise. 

Pick  and  clean  the  spinach;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  without 
water,  keep  it  pressed  down  until  tender;  squeeze  out  the  moisture, 
return  it  to  the  saucepan,  from  which  all  the  liquid  should  be 
removed ;  pour  on  it,  as  it  heats,  four  large  spoonfuls  of  rich  gravy, 
let  all  the.  gravy  be  absorbed,  keep  it  well  stirred;  flavour  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  when  it  is  dry,  press  it  into  a  mould ;  turn  it  out, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

856. ANOTHEK  WAY. 

Pick  and  wash  it  thoroughly ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  sprinkle  it 
with  about  a  spoonful  of  salt ;  press  it  down  as  it  heats  until  it  is 
tender,  take  it  out,  press  all  the  moisture  out,  chop  it  finely,  put .  it 
in  a  dry  saucepan  with  a  lump  of  butter,  stir  it  well ;  when  the 
butter  is  absorbed  lay  it  in  a  hot  dish,  spread  it  over  and  mark  it 
into  dice,  lay  upon  it  two  or  three  nicely  poached  eggs,  and  serve 
hot. 


857. SPINACH  A  LA  FKAN5AISE. 

Cut  and  wash  carefully,  place  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little 
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water;  when  it  is  'tender  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  throw  the 
spinach  into  clear  cold  spring  water,  take  small  portions  of  it,  and 
having  pressed  the  water  from  it,  chop  it  finely.  Lay  in  a  stewpan 
a  piece  of  butter  and  melt  it,  add  the  spinach  to  it,  keeping  it 
stirred  until  the  butter  is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable ;  dredge  in  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  until  it  is  commingled  with  the  spinach^  add  a. 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  rich  veal  gravy,  let  it  boil  quickly,  keep  it 
stirred ;  it  may  be  served  up  plainly  or  with  sippets  round  it.  The 
dish  is  sometimes  raised  by  pouring  boiling  cream  sweetened  with, 
white  sugar  to  the  spinach  instead  of  the  veal  gravy. 


858. — SPINACH  RAGOtyT. 

Having  well  picked  and  cleaned  the  spinach,  put  it  into  plenly 
of  boiling  water,  throw  in  a  small  handful  of  salt,  as  soon  as  it 
readily  separates  it  is  done  enough;  strain  off  the  liquor,  put  it 
into  fresh  water  for  ten  minutes,  strain  off  the  liquor  completely, 
chop  the  spinach,  lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
keep  it  stirred :  when  the  butter  has  been  absorbed,  as  much  well- 
seasoned  gravy  soup  as  will  make  the  consistence  of  cream  may  be 
added,  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  serve. 


859. — BBOIIiED  MUSHBOOMS. 

Pare  some  large  open  mushrooms,  leaving  the  stalks  on,  paring 
them  to  a  point;  wash  them  well,  turn  them  on  the  back  of  a  drying 
sieve  to  drain.  Put  into  a  stewpan  two  ounces  of  butter,  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  shalots,  fry  them  for  a  minute  on  the  fire; 
when  melted  place  your  mushroom  stalks  upwards  on  a  saute 
pan,  then  pour  the  butter  and  parsley  over  all  the  mushrooms; 
pepper  and  salt  them  well  ^vith  black  pepper,  put  them  in  the  oven 
to  broil ;  when  done  put  a  little  good  stock  to  them,  give  them  a 
boil,  and  dish  them,  pour  the  liquor  over  them,  add  more  gravy, 
but  let  it  be  put  in  hot;  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  it  is  done  add 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  red  wine  and  the  liver;  serve  very  hot. 


860. — LETTUCES  AND  ENDIVES 

Are  better  I  think  only  cut  into  pieces  or  into  quarters,  and  dished 
neatly  round,  but  they  must  be  done  in  some  good  stock  and  not  put 
into  the  thick  sauce,  but  when  you  take  them  out  after  being  done, 
you  will  press  and  form  them,  then  boil  down  their  liquor  to  a  glaze, 
which  will,  when  added  to  your  already  thick  sauce,  give  the  desired 
flavour,  glaze  the  quarters  before  dishing  them,  pour  the  sauce  under 
and  round. 


861. — TURNIPS,  WHOLE. 

Pare  several  large  turnips,  scoop  them  out  vnth  an  iron  cutter  for 
the  purpose,  throw  them  in  water  as  you  cut  them,  when  done  blanch 
them,  then  strain  them  off,  if  for  white  add  bediemel  to  them ;  if 
for  brown,  brown  sauce ;  season  as  before. 
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862.—- PUREE  OF  TURNIPS. 

Pare  and  cut  up  several  tumips  into  slices,  put  them  on  to  boil  in 
m^  and  water  until  tender,  strain  them  on  the  hack  of  a  sieye, 
throw  away  the  liquor,  and  rub  through  the  tumips;  when  done 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
a  gill  of  cream,  a  little  sugar,  salt,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

863. — TRFFPLES. 

The  truffle,  like  the  mushroom,  is  a  species  of  fungus  common  in 
France  and  Itialy.  It  grows  about  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  As  it  imparts  a  most  delicious  flavour,  it  is 
much  used  in  cooking.  Being  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  washing  and  brushing  before  it  can  be  applied  to  culinary 
purposes.  When  washed,  the  water  should  be  warm  and  changed 
frequently ;  it  loses  much  of  its  flavour  when  dried. 

864 ^TRUFFLES   WITH   CHAMPAGNE. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  weU-deaned  truffles,  put  them  inta  a  stewpan 
on  rashers  of  bacon,  add  a  bay  leaf,  a  seasoned  bouquet,  a  little  grated 
bacon,  some  slices  of  ham,  some  stock,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne ; 
cover  them  with  a  piece  of  buttered  paper,  put  on  the  lid,  and  set  the 
stewpan  in  hot  ashes,  put  fire  on  the  top,  and  let  them  stew  for  an 
hour ;  when  done  drain  them  on  a  clean  cloth,  and  serve  on  a  folded 
napkin. 

866. — TRUFFLES,  TOURTB   OF. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  truffles,  wash,  and  pick  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  six  thin  slices  of  ham,  a  very  little  carrot,  a  sliced  onion, 
a  bay  leaf,  sweet  herbs  in  powder,  salt,  and  champagne ;  lay  rashers 
of  bacon  over  the  whole,  and  stew  them  to  nearly  a  jelly ;  when  cold 
put  the  truffles  into  a  crust  with  all  the  seasoning,  bake  the  tourte, 
and  serve  as  usual. 


866. — ^TRUFFLES   EN   SURPRISE. 

Take  a  dozen  large  truffles  of  as  good  a  shape  and  near  a  size  as 
possible,  dress  them  in  some  champagne  wine,  drain,  and  let  them 
cool,  then  place  them  on  the  flattest  side,  and  with  a  root -cutter  of  an 
inch  diameter  mark  ou,t  the  centre  to  within  a  fourth  of  their  thickness, 
cut  the  top  of  these  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  clear  away  the 
remainder,  fill  up  the  space  thus  left  with  a  pur^e  of  fowl  or  game,  a 
salpicon,  or  any  ragout  or  other  puree  mixed  with  bechamel  you  may 
think  proper ;  when  all  are  filled  cover  the  aperture  with  the  piece 
taken  out,  and  serve  your  truffles  either  in  croustade  or  on  a  folded 
napkin. 

867. TO   KEEP  TRUFFLES. 

After  opening  a  fresh  bottle  and  not  requiring  them  all,  return 
them  into  the  bottle,  filling  up  the  bottle  with  some  boiled  sheny, 
cork  them  down  until  wanted  again. 
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868L — MORELS. 

The  morel  is  a  kind  of  mushroom,  and  usually  dressed  in  the 
same  manner,  for  a  ragout  or  garnish  they  are  prepared  as  follows:—- 
take  the  largest  morels,  take  off  their  stalks  and  split  them  in  two 
or  three  pieces,  wash  and  put  them  into  a  basin  of  warm  water  to 
free  them  from  the  sand  and  earth,  then  blanch  and  drain  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  lemon  juice,  give 
them  a  turn  and  moisten  with  white  or  brown  sauce. 


869.-— X0BEL8  IN   OBAYY. 

Cut,  wash,  and  drain  your  morels,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
salt,  oil,  and  pepper,  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  some 
veal  gravy  and  a  little  wine,  then  simmer  them  till  sufficiently  done, 
serve  them  with  the  sauce,  if  the  latter  be  too  thick  sc^oeze  lemozi 
juice  in  it. 

870, M0BEL8  TO   KEEP. 

They  should  be  dried  slowly,  pat  in  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

871-^-«ii>irET  smith's  receipt  for  salad. 

Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Unwonted  sofhiess  to  the  salad  give, 
Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon- 
Distrust  the  condiment  ^vhich  bites  so  soon ; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt ; 
Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 
And  once  witk  Tiiiegar,  procured  from  town. 
True  fiaTOur  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  poinded  yelkyw  of  two  well-boiled  eggl* 
Let  onion  nfoms  hoA  within  the  bowl. 
And,  fence  soi|»ected,  animate  ^  wIm^  ; 
And,  insdy,  on  die  flanrovred  compennd  toss 
A  magie  tenspoen  of  andiovy  saoee. 
Then,  ihbv^k  green  tnrtle  fnl,  thono^  venison's  tough, 
And  ham  and  turkcrs  are  not  Boiled  enouffh. 
Serenely  fW  die  E|ieme  may  saj,-        ^ 
Fate  cannot  harm  me— I  have  dined  to  day ! 

872. — SALAD   PARISIAN. 

Take  fire  very  red  carrots  and  as  many  turnips,  cut  all  these  with 
a  root-cutter  into  round  pieces  an  inch  long  and  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cut  some  asparagus  heads  and  French  beans  of  the 
same  length,  toss  them  all  up  in  a  little  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper, 
tarragon,  chervil,  and  minced  shalot;  cut  three  large  parboiled 
potatoes  and  a  red  beet  root  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  one 
wide,  and  two  and  a  half  long ;  cut  these  again  into  long  triangles, 
place  them  on  a  dish  alternately,  that  is,  the  slices  of  potato  with 
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the  point  npwardB,  and  the  beet  loot  between  each  with  the  point 
downwards,  set  them  round  the  dish  so  as  to  fonn  a  crown  six  inches 
in  diameter.  To  give  it  consistence  pour  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
some  aspic  jelly,  aiid  put  it  on  ice  to  set  it;  then  take  thir^ 
champignons,  pierce  the  centre  of  each,  and  in  these  holes  stick 
aqiaragns  heads,  French  beans,  carrots,  or  beet  root,  all  cut  into 
round  pieces  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  dip  the  champignons  into  the 
aspic  jellj  a  little  set,  and  place  them  alternately  on  the  beet  root; 
when  all  are  done  ponr  jour  macedoine  of  carrots  into  the  crown, 
mask  it  lightlj  with  a  white  maenonnaise  in  the  centre,  fix  a  fine  let- 
tuce heart,  with  hearts  cut  in  halTes  or  quarters,  and  serve  70U1  salad. 

873. — SALAD. 

Take  one  or  two  lettuces,  split  them  in  two,  thoroughly  wash 
them,  and  drmn  the  water  irom  them,  then  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  mix  them  with  small  s^ad,  celery,  and  beet  root; 
cut  in  small  pieces  some  young  radishes,  cut  into  small  pieces  sliced 
cucumber,  and  an  egg  boiled  hard  cut  into  pieces  and  garnished  about 
them.  Make  a  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  whicli 
rub  well  together  in  a  basin  with  awooden  spoon,  add  a  little  pepper, 
salt,  and  mustard,  when  these  are  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  put  in  a 
few  tea-spooniitls  of  sweet  oil,  mixing  it  well  between  each  spoonful ; 
then  mix  in  a  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  in  the  same  manner;  when 
the  sauce  is  mixed  according  to  the  directions,  it  will  never  require 
shaking,  and  will  always  look  like  cream;  poui  this  sauce  over  the 
salad,  or  serve  it  in  a  cruet. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

POTTED  MEATS. 

874. — ^BEEP  POTTED. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  salt  it  two  or  three  days  with 
half  a  pound  of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  divide  it  into 
pieces  of  a  pound  each  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan  just  sufficient 
to  contain  it;  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  cover  it  close  with  paste 
and  set  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  four  hours.  When  taken  from  the  oven 
pour  the  gravy  from  it  into  a  basin,  shred  the  meat  fine,  moisten  it 
with  the  gravy  poured  frpm  the  meat,  and  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  fresh  butter  until  it  becomes  a  fine  paste;  season 
it  with  black  pepper  and  allspice,  or  cloves  pounded,  or  nutmeg 
grated ;  put  it  in  pots,  press  it  down  as  close  as  possible,  put  a 
weight  on  it  and  let  it  stand  all  night;  next  day,  when  quite  cold, 
cover  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  clarified  butter,  and  tie  it 
over  with  paper. 


875. ^BEEF   POTTED. 

Take  some  lean  beef^  rub  it  with  salt  and  salt-petre,  let  it  lie 
three  or  four  days,  then  cut  in  pieces,  and  boil  it,  then  beat  it  to  a 
powder,  mixing  with  it  some  fat,  add  spice,  put  it  in  pots,  and  pour 
butter  over  it. 


876. — ^BEEF   POTTED  XIKE  VENISON. 

Take  a  whole  thin  flank  of  beef,  pull  off  the  inward  skin,  and 
cut  it  across  and  across,  particularly  in  the  thickest  parts,  lay  it  for 
six  hours  in  pump  water,  take  as  much  salt-petre  as  the  quantity 
of  an  egg,  mix  with  about  two  pounds  of  white  salt,  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  meat ;  then  sprinkle  upon  it  nearly  a  pint  of  v^rine  vinegar, 
and  then  let  it  lie  for  three  or  four  days,  turning  and  rubbing  it 
once  a-day,  then  rinse  it  out  of  the  brine  with  a  pint  of  claret,  and 
season  it  with  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  white  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  bake  all  together  with  savory, 
thyme,  sage,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  shred  together,  and  then  well 
rubbed  into  the  cuts  and  slashes  on  the  inside ;  then  bind  it  up  with 
tape,  and  lay  it  in  a  long  pot ;  put  in  the  claret,  and  lay  the  skins 
at  the  top  to  save  it,  then  bake  it. 
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877- BIRDS   POTTED. HOW   TO    PRESERVE  WHEN   THBT   BEGIN 

TO    GROW   OLD. 

When  birds  are  sent  a  long  way  they  often  smell  so  bad  that 
they  can  hardly  be  borne,  from  lie  rankness  of  the  butter;  by 
doing  them  in  the  following  way  they  will  be  as  if  only  fresh  done. 
Set  a  large  saucepan  of  clean  water  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils  take 
off  the  butter  at  the  top,  then  take  the  fowls  one  by  one,  throw 
them  in  the  saucepan  of  water  half  a  minute,  take  one  out  and  dry  it 
well  inside  and  out,  do  $o  till  they  are  aU  done,  scald  your  pot 
clean ;  when  the  birds  are  quite  cold  season  with  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt,  according  to  taste,  put  them  down  close  in  a  pot,  pat 
clarified  butter  over  them. 


9JS. — CHAR  ptrmro.' 

Cleanse  them,  cut  off  their  fins,  tails,  and  heads,  and  lay  them  in 
rows,  in  a  long  baking  pan ;  first  season  them  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace :  when  done  let  them  stand  till  cold,  pot  than,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  them. 


879. — CHEESE  POTTED. 

Take  three  pounds  of  Cheshire  cheese,' and  half  a  pound  of  ihe 
best  butter,  heat  it  in  a  mortar,  a  large  glass  of  sack,  half  an  ovmee 
of  mace  beaten  and  sifted,  mix  it  well,  pot  it,  pour  clarified  batter 
over  it. 


880. — CHICKEN   AND   HAM   POTTED, 

Season  some  pieces  of  chicken  with  mace,  cloves,  and  pepper, 
and  bake  it  for  about  two  hours  in  a  close  covered  pan,  with  some 
water,  then  pound  them  quite  small,  moistening  with  either  melted 
butter,  or  the  liquor  that  they  are  baked  in,  pound  some,  and  put 
this  with  the  chicken  in  alternate  layers,  in  pots  or  pans;  press 
them  down  tight,  and  cover  them  with  batter. 


881. GAME   OF   ALL   KINDS. 

Any  dressed  game  you  may  have  in  your  larder.  Pound  well  in 
your  mortar  all  the  tender  meat  free  from  skin  and  bone ;  add  to  it 
some  pounded  mace,  allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  a  few  grains  of  powdered  sugar,  an  equal  quantity,  if  you 
have  it,  of  good  fat  ham.  When  well  pounded  rub  it  through  a 
wire  sieve,  if  you  have  no  ham  use  an  equal  quantity  of  butter 
instead;  mix  it  well  up  again,  and  place  it  tightly  in  earthen 
shapes ;  cover  each  jar  over  with  clarified  butter  or  lard ;  turn  out 
with  warm  water,  when  required  either  for  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
or  a  second  course,  dish  in  or  on  aspic,  garnish  with  fresh  parsley. 


883.— LOBSTERS   POSTED. 

Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  yon  aan,  split  the  tafl, 
remove  the  gut ;  if  the  inside  is  not  watery  add  that,  seasoa 
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mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper^  sAltt  and  oae  or  two  cloves  in  the 
finest  powder ;  put  a  little  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  the 
lobsters  smooth  over  it  with  bay  leaves  between,  and  bake  it 
gently*  When  done  pour  the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  a  sieve,  and 
with  a  fork  lay  the  pieces  into  potting  jars,  some  of  each  sort,  with 
the  seasoning  about  it ;  when  cold  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  but 
if  not  it  will  be  good  the  day  after  it  is  done,  and  if  seasoned  high 
and  thickly  covered  with  butter  will  keep  some  time.  Potted 
lobsters  may  be  ujsed  cold,  or  as  fricasee  with  cream  sauce. 


883. — PABTRIDOX   POTTBD. 

Let  your  partridges  be  cleaned,  and  seasoned  with  mace,  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt  powdered ;  rub  every  part  well,  then  lay  them 
in  a  stew-pan,  breast  downwards,  putting  the  birds  as  close  as 
possible;  put  plenty  of  butter  over  them,  cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  flour  paste,  and  a  paper  over  that,  closely  down,  and  bake ; 
when  cold  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 


884. — ^PIGEONS  POSTED. 

Be  careful  that  they  are  fresh,  clean  and  season  them  with  salt, 
and  pepper,  lay  them  close  together  in  a  small  deep  pan,  for  the 
closer  they  are  put  the  less  butter  they  will  take.  Cover  them  with 
butter,  tie  them  over  with  a  thin  paper,  and  bake  them ;  when  cold 
put  them  to  dry  in  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each,  and 
pour  butter  over  them,  using  that  which  was  baked  as  some ;  mind 
the  butter  should  be  thick  over  them ;  if  they  are  done  for  keeping 
the  pigeons  would  lie  closer  and  want  less  butter,  if  they  are  boned 
and  put  into  the  pot  in  an  oval  form.  They  may  be  stuffed  with 
force-meat,  made  with  veal  and  bacon,  &c.,  and  they  will  eat  very 
well.  If  a  high  seasoning  is  preferred  add  more  allspice,  and  a 
little  cayenne  pepper,  before  baking. 


885. — SHRIMPS   POTTED. 

Let  them  be  nicely  boiled,  then  pick  them  out  of  the  shells,  and 
season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  mace ;  put  them 
closely  together  in  a  pot,  and  set  them  for  about  ten  minutes  in  an 
oven  slack,  and  when  cold  pour  over  clarified  butter. 


886.*— SMELTS   POIIBD. 

Draw  out  the  inside,  season  with  salt,  mace  pounded,  and  pepper, 
lay  them  in  a  pan  with  butter  on  the  top,  bake  them ;  when  nearly 
cold  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a  clothe  pnt  them  into  pots,  clear 
off  the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify,  and  pour  it  over  them. 


887. — VEAL   POTTED. 

Take  part  of  a  knuckle  of  veal  that  has  been  stewed,  bake  it  for 
the  purpose,  beat  it  to  a  paste,  with  butter,  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
mace  pounded,  pot  it,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over. 
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'  Take  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  witli  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  of  a.  lemon,  pepper,  salt,  sifted 
mace,  a  bay  leaf,  allspice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  mushroom 
powder,  a  small  quantity  of  each,  a  little  thyme,  savory,  and  a 
couple  of  shalots,  chopped  fine ;  stew  them  ten  minutes,  then 
pound  them,  add  a  pound  of  the  mellow  part  of  a  hoiled  tongue 
beaten  to  a  paste,  half  a  pound  of  cold  fresh  butter ;  mix  all  well 
together,  with  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  press  the  mixture  down 
light  in  small  pots,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  put  them  into  a 
moderate  oven,  bake  twenty  minutes,  then  pour  over  them  clarified 
butter. 


Say.^VEHISOIT  POTTED. 

Put  the  venison  into  a  pan,  and  pour  red  wine  over  it,  and  cover 
it  with  a  pound  of  huttcr,  put  a  paste  over  the  pan,  set  it  in  the 
oven  to  bake.  When  done  take  the  meat  out  of  ttie  gravy,  beat  it 
well  with  the  butter  that  bas  risen  to  the  top,  add  more  if  necessary, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  pounded,  put  into  pots,  set  them 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  take  them  out;  when  cold  cover 
with  clarified  batter. 


890. — ^WOODCOCKS  POTTED. 

They  ate  done  in  the  same  manner  as  pigeons  are  potted. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

FAStE,  HEAT  PIES,  FISH  PIES,  PVDSINOS,  TARTB, 
TASTLETS,  PUFFS,  ETC. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  PIES. 

There  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  admired  than 
a  ^ood  looking  and  a  relishing  pie;  it  maj  be  made  of  such  a 
variety  of  things,  and  is  at  all  times  much  liked.  In  the  hall  dinnera 
some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and  in  that  case  you  should  not 
put  any  suet  in  the  forcemeat  you  use  with  them,  should  the  pie 
be  made  of  meat  that  requires  more  dressing  to  make  it  tender  than 
ihe  baking  of  the  crust  will  allow,  or  should  you  wish  to  send  it 
up  in  araued  pie  form,  I  will  make  the  following  observations;  now, 
for  instuice,  taka  four  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  that  has  fat 
tutd  lean,  first  irash  it,  put  it  in  a  Btewpao,  seasoning  it  with  pepper, 
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ground  mace,  and  allspice,  pepper  and  salt,  stand  it  on  a  very  slow  fire, 
let  a  piece  of  butter  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  which  should 
only  just  hold  it,  and  cover  it  over,  keep  it  simmering  in  its  own 
gravj  until  it  begins  to  sink  down  in  the  stewpan,  then  add  a  little 
more  seasoning,  some  forcemeat,  and  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  if  you 
mean  it  for  a  pie  dish,  add  a  little  gravy  in  the  dish,  but  if  to  .be 
in  a  raised  crust  do  not  put  gravy  now,  but  when  cold  and  your  stock 
of  a  strong  jelly,  put  the  forcemeat  at  the  bottom,  and  middle,  and 
top. 

Heating  the  oven  properly  is  of  great  consequence  in  baking,  puff 
paste  requires  a  •quick  ov^n,  but  then  if  too  quick  it  will  catch  and  not 
rise,  and  if  too  slow  it  win  be  soddened,  not  rise,  and  want  colour. 

You  should  always  be  very  particular  in  making  pies  either  cold 
or  hot,  as  they  are  invariably  tasted,  and  most  frequently  are  used 
at  a  family  dinner.  They  can  be  made  good  of  a  great  variety  of 
meats,  game,  and  poultry,  dressed  and  raw  meats;  and  either  in 
earthen  imitation  raised  pie,  earthen  dishes,  or  paper  dishes,  or  as 
raised  pies;  ia  almost  all  there  is  a  variation  except  in  tbe  seasoning. 


89L— 4U1BED  CBXVr  FOR  STANDINO 

Boil  mnier  wiAl  m  filfle  laid,  or  dripping,  or  butter ;  wliile  it  is  hot, 
with  a  fifpoen,  sfirui  as  much  flour  as  jon,  require,  making  the  paste  as 
stiff  aiy  on  can;  w«rk  it  until  very  Buoodi ;  when  quite  smoodi,  dry  the 
hot  stewpan,  put  your  paste  into  it,  «iid  cover  it;  let  it  lie  some  time, 
that  it  may  get  quite  cold,  then  commenoe  your  pie.  If  you  cannot  raise 
m  jpie  by  your  huids  into  a  good  shape,  jwn  must  butter  a  6n  shape, 
wmdi  is  made  for  these  occasions,  and  press  it  to  4be  sides  of  the  tin, 
mad  bake  it  in  the  tin,  but  as  it  will  not  colour  wi£b.  the  tin,  take  it 
off  when  done  and  egg  it,  and  put  it  again  iMlo  the  oven  to  get 
a  good  colour.  If  you  have  not  a  mould  yoa  snst  build  yMor  fai^ 
roM  your  paste  of  the  thicknesa  to  stand,  and  cirit  «Ht  tlie  top  mA  iSub 
bottom,  then  roll  out  a  long  jpieGe  for  the  aidee;  «ement  Ibe  sides 
to  the  bottom  with  egg,  brinng  the  fonaer  ndiier  further  ma^  then 
pinch  them  both  together,  stidk  ate  two  nies  together  willi  egg,  then 
fill  yoor  {de,  and  put  on  the  cover,  finching  the  edges  togeth^  egg  it 
ail  over,  ornament  the  top  and  mdes  with  the  xtmaaning  paste,  bake 
it  in  a  slow  oven  and  fill  in  good  gsavy  before  it  gets  cold. 


892. — ^PUFF   PASTE   FOR  PATTIES  OR  FIRST  COURSE   DISHES. 

One  pound  of  butter  salt  or  fresh,  and  one  pound  of  flour  will 
make  a  good  dish  of  patty  cases,  or  a  large  case  for  a  vol-au-vent, 
and  the  remainder  into  a  good  dish  of  second  course  pastry. 

Put  your  flour  upon  your  board,  work  finely  in  with  your  hands 
lightly  a  quarter  of  the  butter,  then  add  water  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  stiffness  or  softness  of  the  remaining  butter,  each  should  be  the 
same  substance;  work  it  up  smooth,  then  roll  it  out  longways  half 
an  inch  thick,  place  the  remainder  of  the  butter  cut  in  shoes  hatf 
way  on  the  paste;  dust  flour  lightly  over  it,  and  double  it  uf^ 
press  it  down  with  your  rolling-pin,  let  it  lie  a  few  minutes,  then 
roll  it  three  times  thinner  eadi  time,  letting  it  lie  a  few  miautea 
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between  each  xoll,  keep  it  free  from  stieking  to  tiie  board  or  roliing- 
pin*     This  paste  is  readj  &r  pasttj-cases,  cr  Toi-sa-veiit,  or  meat 

893. — SECom)  ooitrse  paste. 

Tlie  paste  you  baye  left  roll  it  up  together,  then  roll  it  a  quarter  of 
sa  ineh  thick,  dot  it  all  over  with  pieces  of  ba^r  Ht^  larger  than  a 
A«t,  half  aa  ibeh  apart ;  double  up  jour  paste  eadwajs,  tfttoi  roU  it 
out  partieularly  thin  twice ;  flour  it  well  each  time,  wben  done  jou  can 
make  from  this  a  variety  cf  seoood  covise  pastry,  sDrinlding  sugar 
oyer  them  when  nearly  done,  holding  a  red  hot  shord  or  sakmaader 
oyer  them  to  glaze  them. 

894.— PASTE   FOR  BORDERS   OF  DISHES, 

Six^or  ekht  yolks  of  e^gs,  a  few  drops  of  water,  a  little  salt,  keep 
mixing  in  nour  until  so  stiff  you  can  scarce  work  it,  beat  it  and  work 
quite  smooth,  keep  it  in  the  moist  until  you  require  it,  then  roll  it 
out  quite  thin,  and  cut  out  your  patterns,  placing  upon  your  dishes 
before  it  gets  too  diy,  dipping  them  on  the  Dottom.  Edge  in  white 
of  eggs. 

805.*— OXTX  FASTB. 

Put  some  gum  dragon  into  a  basin  with  warm  water  enough  to 
coyer  one  inch  aboye  the  gum,  set  this  in  a  warm  closet  for  four  and 
twenty  hours;  haye  a  new  tammy  ready  laid  over  a  dish,  spread  it 
on  it  and  squeero  through  as  much  as  you  can  at  first,  then  open 
the  tammy,  then  sjuread  the  gum  out  again  and  then  squeeze  it ; 
repeat  this  till  the  gum  is  through,  then  lay  it  on  the  slab,  work  it 
well  with  your  hands,  put  in  the  juice  of  lemon  and  add  a  pound  of 
double  refined  sugar  by  degrees  as  you  work  it,  but  before  you  have 
put  in  the  whole  of  the  sugar,  put  in  some  of  the  best  starch  powder; 
blend  them  well  together  till  the  paste  begins  to  make  an  impression, 
then  roll  it  in  a  cloth  and  let  it  he  in  a  damp  place  for  a  week;  work 
it  with  powder  and  it  will  cut  and  mould  to  any  shape.  When  you 
want  to  harden  it,  set  it  in  the  cool,  and  when  you  want  to  colour  it, 
for  red  use  cochineal  or  carmine,  for  blue,  for  yiolet  use  indigo,  for 
yellow  saffron,  for  green  beet  leaves;  scald  over  the  fire,  the  thick 
part  mix  with  the  paste, 

896.-<-GirM  PASTE  OF  OUM  DRAGON. 

Put  your  gum  to  soak  all  night,  the  next  day  twist  &e  gum 
through  a  dean  coarse  cloth,  mix  in  equal  quantity  of  starch  powder, 
mix  well  and  yery  stiff,  in  your  mortar. 


897. — GENOESE  PASTE. 

The  same  weight  of  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  eggs,  the  grating  of  a 
lemon,  a  piodb  of  salt,  work  all  this  togeth^,  add  half  a  glass  of 
brandy,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  sweet  almonds,  and  a  few 
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bitter  ones,  then  spread  the  paste  on  a  baking  sheet  quite  smooth  and 
even,  put  it  in  the  oven ;  when  it  is  set  cut  it  into  anj  shape  jou 
may  ftmcj,  return  it  again  into  the  oven,  and  brown  it  on  both  sides. 
Dish  on  a  napkin. 

898. — ^FANCY  PASTRY. 

Use  some  fancy  cutter,  and  use  the  second  paste  as  before,  cutting 
each  piece  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  egg  them  and  glaze  them,  ana 
bake  them  a  light  brown,  when  cold  put  different  coloured  sweet- 
meats, such  as  apple  jellj,  red  currant  jelly  into  devices  upon  the  top 
of  each  piece,  dish  them  upon  a  napkin. 


899.  r— SANDWICH  PASTRY. 

The  prepared  second  paste  you  will  cut  into  lengths  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  or  quarter  thick,  lay  each  piece  on  its  side  upon  the 
baking  sheet  without  paper,  each  an  inch  apart ;  it  will  take  twenty- 
four  pieces  to  make  a  dish.  When  half  baked  cover  each  piece  thickly 
over  with  sifted  sugar,  then  return  them  to  the  oven  until  getting,  a 
little  coloured,  take  them  out  and  hold  the  red  hot  shovel  at  a  distance 
over  them  imtil  they  are  a  beautiful  gloss,  then  take  them  off  upon 
paper  on  a  dish ;  spread  one  piece  with  some  sort  of  jam,  then  place 
the  other  cup  on  it  until  all  is  done,  dish  them  on  a  napkin  round. 


;900. — ^SWEET  OR  BISCUIT  CRUST. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  flour  on  your  board,  put  into  it  two  yolks  of 
eggs,  mix  this  ail  up  that  you  cannot  see  the  egg^  then  add  a  good 
dessert-spoonful  of  fine  suted  sugar;  work  it  aJl  well  in  the  flour, 
then  work  in  about  two  ounces  of  butter,  then  mix  a  little  water 
or  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Beat  it  with  your  rolling  pin 
well,  and  work  it  well  with  your  hands  until  quite  smooth,  roll  half 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thickness,  for  your  tarts  either  for  slip  tarts  or 
covered,  glaze  the  covered  taits  either  before  going  into  the  oven  or 
after,  if  first,  beat  up  a  little  white  of  egg,  spread  it  on  the  top  of 
your  tart,  then  cover  it  with  sifted  sugar,  then  gently  sprinkle  the 
sugar  with  water  imtil  all  is  damped,  then  sugar  it  again,  bake  it  in  a 
slow  fire,  notch  the  edge  of  your  tart  very  fine. 


901. APRICOT  PIE. 

Take  eighteen  fine  apricots,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  the 
stones,  place  them  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste,  add  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  lukewarm,  then  put  on  the 
upper  crust,  glaze  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  sprinkle  siftea  sugar  all 
over,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


902. — ^BEEF  STEAK   PIE. 


Prepare  all  as  before,  but  line  the  dish  with  slices  of  potatoes, 
then  meat  and  seasoning,  leave  out  the  eggs  but  continue  the  layers 
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of  potatoes,  beat  your  steaks  well,  and  be  sure  you  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  fat  to  the  steaks ;  use  stock  as  before,  before  baking  and 
after  it  is  done. 


903. BEEF  STEAK   PIE. 

Take  some  good  steaks,  beat  them  with  a  rolling-pin,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  fill  a  dish  with  them,  adding  as  much  water 
as  will  half  fill  it,  then  cover  it  with  a  good  crust,  and  bake  it  well. 


904. — BEEP  PIES  RAISED  WITH  TRUFFLES. 

Take  a  small  fat  rump  of  beef,  bone  it,  daub  it  with  pieces  of  fat 
bacon,  put  it  into  a  raised  crust  with  light  forcemeat,  and  plenty  of 
green  truffles  peeled  and  whole  round  it;  cover  it  with  a  crust,  gar- 
nish, and  bake  it  two  hours.  Make  a  sauce  with  a  pint  of  veal  broth, 
a  gill  of  lemon  pickle,  a  bay  leaf,  a  few  chopped  shalots,  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  put  in  the  pie.  Two  hours  afterwards  take  off  the  top 
of  the  pie,  skim  the  fat  from  it,  glaze  the  rump,  and  it  will  then  be 
ready  for  table.  * 

905. — CHICKEN  PIE. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls  with  white  and  cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
a  little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  if  spice  is  approved  of,  all  in  uie  finest 
powder.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  gammon  of  bacon, 
forcemeat,  and  hard  eggs  by  turns  in  layers;  if  it  is  to  be  baked  in  a 
dish  put  a  little  water,  but  none  if  m  a  raised  crust.  By  the  time  it  re- 
turns from  the  oven  have  ready  your  gravy,  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot  you 
may  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  &c.,  but  not  if  to  be  eaten  cold. 
If  it  is  made  in  a  dish,  put  as  much  gravy  as  will  fill  it,  but  in  a  raised 
crust,  the  gravy  must  be  nicely  strained  and  then  put  in  cold  as  jelly; 
to  make  the  gravy  clear  you  may  give  it  a  boil  with  the  whites  of  two 
e^s  after  talung  away  the  meat,  and  then  run  it  through  a  fine  lawn 
sieve. 

Rabbits  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  well.  Their  legs  should  be 
cut  short,  and  the  breast  bones  must  not  go  in  but  will  help  to  make 
the  gravy. 

906. — COLD   TEAL  OR  CHICKEN   PIE. 

Lay  a  crust  into  a  shallow  tart  dish,  and  fill  it  with  the  following 
mixture : — shred  cold  veal  or  fowl,  and  half  the  quantity  of  ham, 
mostly  lean,  put  to  it  a  little  cream,  season  with  white  and  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  small  piece  of  shalot  chopped  as 
fine  as  possible :  cover  with  crust,  and  turn  it  out  of  the  dish  when 
baked,  or  bake  the  crust  with  a  piece  of  bread  to  keep  it  hollow,  and 
warm  the  mince  with  a  little  cream,  and  pour  in. 


907.— calf's  HEAD  PIE. 

Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  till  fit  for  eating  with  two  onions,  a  little 
isinglass,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  blade  of  maoe,  and  a  few  pepper, 
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corns  in  three  pints  of  water,  keep  the  broth  for  the  pie.  Take  off  a 
little  of  the  meat,  for  forcemeat  balls,  and  let  them  be  used  for  the 
family,  but  boil  the  bones  until  the  broth  is  very  good  :  half  boil  the 
head,  and  cut  it  into  square  pieces;  put  a  layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom 
of  them,  some  head,  first  fat  then  lean,  with  forcemeat  balls,  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full,  but  be 
careful  not  to  place  the  pieces  close  together  or  the  pie  vdll  be  too 
solid,  and  there  will  be  no  space  for  the  jelly.  The  meat  must  be  first 
pretty  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  put 
a  little  water  and  a  little  stock  into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a 
thickish  crust,  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  and  when  done,  pour  into  it 
as  .much  gravy  as  it  will  possibly  hold,  and  do  not  cut  it  till  perfectly 
cold,  in  doing  which  use  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out  a  large 
slice,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  when  done  thus 
thinner  slices  can  be  cut.  •  The  different  colours  and  the  dear  jelly 
have  a  beautiful  appearance. 


908. — DUCK  PIE. 

Bone  a  full  grown  young  duck  and  a  fowl,  wash  them  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  a  little  allspice  and  mace  pounded ;  put  the 
fowl  within  the  duck,  and  on  the  former  a  calf's  tongue  pickled  red, 
boiled  Tery  tender  and  peeled,  press  the  whole  close,  the  skins  of  the 
legs  should  be  drawn  inward,  that  the  body  of  the  fowl  may  be  ^ite 
smooth ;  if  approved,  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  crust  may 
be  filled  with  a  fine  force-meat.  Bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  either  in  a 
dish  or  raised  pie-crust,  ornamented. 


909. — EEL  PIE. 

Cut  middling  size  eels  into  lengths  of  about  three  inches ;  after 
skinning  them,  mix  together  popper,  salt,  a  little  chopped  parsley, 
and  mushrooms ;  lay  your  fish  into  the  dish,  and  a  few  bits  of  butter, 
and  a  little  second  stock,  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovies. 


910. — EGG   MINCE   PIES. 

Take  six  eggs,  boil  them  hard,  then  shred  them  very  small,  take 
twice  the  quantity  of  suet,  chop  it  very  fine,  well  wash  and  pick  a 
pound  of  currants,  shred  fine  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  add  them  with  the 
juice,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  salt,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  candied.  Cover  with  a 
very  light  paste. 

911.— EGG  PIE. 

Take  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  boiled  hard,  mince  them  very  small 
with  their  weight  in  beef  suet,  add  some  salt  beaten,  spice,  lemon 
peel,  rose-water,  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dates  stoned  and 
sliced,  a  pound  of  currants,  and  an  apple  shred  small;,  mix  all  toge- 
ther, fill  a  dish,  and  bake  it.     Serve  it  with  a  little  mace. 
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912.— -FIHH  PIE. 

Thi3  pie  may  be  made  of  any  fish,  salmon,  pike,  tench,  eel,  or  any 
other.  Scale  your  fish  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  line  your  pie  dish  wim 
a  good  crust,  put  in  the  fish  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little  salt, 
some  bruised  spices,  and  a  layer  of  butter  on  the  top,  put  on  the  crust 
and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  when  done  remove  the  fat  and  put 
in  a  vegetable  ragout  made  thus : — stir  a  little  butter  and  flour  oyer 
the  fire  until  a  pale  brown,  moisten  with  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  some 
soup  maigre,  add  a  few  mushrooms,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs; 
let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  add  the  soft  roes  of  carp  parboiled,  stew  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  put  the  ragout  into  the  pies.  Any 
vegetable  ragout  may  be  used. 


913.«— GAME  FIE. 

^Cut  up  your  game,  and  use  truffles  and  whole  mushrooms  if  you 
have  them;  the  seasonings  as  before,  but  no  hard  boiled  eggs,  and 
add  a  little  port  wine  with  your  gravy  or  stock.  If  you  take  the  bones 
firom  the  birds  or  hare  use  some  forcemeat  as  layers  instead  as  in 
former  pies,  veal  and  steaks,  but  no  eggs ;  if  boned  you  will  prepare 
a  good  stock  from  the  bones,  making  the  pie  taste  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  game,  or  poultry,  or  whatever  it  may  consist  of. 


914.— GOOSEBEHRY   PIE. 

Make  a  nice  puff  paste,  line  a  dish  with  it,  fill  with  gooseberries, 
add  sugar,  cover  it,  and  finish  the  same  as  all  other  pies. 


915.— GIBLET  PIE. 

After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or  duck  giblets,  stew  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  onions,  black  pepper,  faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
till  nearly  done,  let  them  get  cold,  and  if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish, 
lay  a  beef,^veal,  or  two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  bottom  of  the  dish, 
put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  with  the  above,  and  when  the  pie 
is  baked  pour  into  it  a  large  tea-cupful  of  cream. 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  preserve  or  firuit  but  what  can  be  made  into 
creams  as  well  as  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  my  book  would  be  half 
filled  were  I  to  enumerate  them  all,  and  make  a  repetition  each  time ; 
but  I  have  endeavoured  as  plain  as  possible  to  lay  down  the  exact 
groundwork  and  finishing  of  a  few  which  will  suffice  for  a  hundred, 
only  giving  the  flavouring  of  what  may  be  preferred. 

916.— GIBLET  PIB. 

Goose  giblets.  You  must  boil  them  just  a  short  time;  when  cold 
chop  tbem  in  small  pieces,  and  cut  the  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver  ia 
slices,  stew  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  some  good  stock;  when, 
cold  line  your  dish  with  veal  cutlets,  or  rump  steaks;  use  hard 
boiled  eggs  to  this  pie,  then  season  up  as  before,  if  to  go  into  an 
imitation  raised  pie  thicken  the  giblets, — ^if  in  a  dish  garnish  .as 
before. 
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917- — GREEN  QOOBE  PIE. 

Bone  two  young  green  geese  of  a  good  size,  but  first  take  away 
every  plug  and  singe  them  nicely,  wash  them  clean,  and  season  them 
high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put  one  inside  the  other 
and  press  them  as  close  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards ;  put  a 
good  deal  of  butter  over  tJiiem,  and  bake  them  either  with  or  without 
crust,  if  with  the  latter  a  cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  it  will  keep  long.  Gravy  jellied  may  be  added  when 
served. 

'  918. — HARE  PIE. 

Cut  a  hare  in  pieces,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmegs,  and  mace; 
put  it  into  a  jar  with  half  a  pound  of  butter,  cover  down  close, 
and  set  it  in  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  while  this  is  cooking, 
make  a  forcemeat  thus:  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  scraped  bacon, 
two  onions,  a  glass  of  red  wine,  the  crumb  of  a  small  loaf,  a  little 
sweet  marjoram,  the  liver  minced  small,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg,  mix  the  whole  together  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
make  a  raised  crust,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  some  of  the  forcemeat, 
then  some  of  the  hare,  cover  alternately,  until  you  have  used  all  the 
bare,  cover  in  the  pie,  and  bake  one  hour  and  a  half. 


919. HERON   PIE. 

Pick  and  singe  the  bird,  break  the  breast  bone,  and  lay  the  bird  in 
soak  for  an  hour  in  warm  water  and  salt,  shred  some  onions,  and 
sweet  herbs  very  fine,  make  them  into  balls  with  a  little  butter^ 
pepper  and  salt  them,  and  add  some  nutmeg  and  mace  in  powder; 
put  some  of  these  into  the  heron,  lard  the  breast,  and  lay  bacon 
on  the  wings;  make  a  raised  crust  in  which  place  the  bird,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  balls  round  it,  squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice, 
cover  the  pie,  and  bake  it.  When  done  raise  the  top^  pour  in  a  little 
gravy,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

920. — ^LAMB  PIE,  SAVOURY. 

Cut  the  lamb  into  moderate  sized  pieces,  season  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  make  a  good  puff  paste  crust,  put  the 
veal  into  it,  and  a  few  lambs'  stones  and  sweet  breads  well  seasoned, 
the  same  as  the  meat;  put  in  a  dozen  oysters,  some  forcemeat  balls, 
some  yolks  of  hard  eggs  sliced,  and  tops  of  asparagus  about  two 
inches  long,  having  first  boiled  them  green,  put  butter  all  over  the 
pie,  cover  on  the  lid,  and  bake  for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  a  quick 
oven.  While  baking  take  a  pint  of  gravy,  the  oyster  liquor,  a  gill  of 
port  wine,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  mix  all  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan,  keep  stirring 
the  same  way  all  the  time,  when  it  boils  pour  it  into  the  pie,  put 
on  the  lid,  and  serve. 


921. — LARK  PIE  A  LA  PITHIVIERS. 

Take  six  dozen  larks,  pick  and  singe  them,  split  open  the  backs. 
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take  out  the  insides  and  mince  them,  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
good  farce,  pound  the  mince  with  it,  and  season  and  stuff  the  larks 
with  it.  Make  a  raised  crust;  at  the  bottom  put  a  layer  of  the  farce, 
wrap  each  lark  in  a  thin  slice  of  ham,  place  them  on  it  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  cover  all  with  slices  of  bacon  and  bay  leaves,  put  on  the  top 
crust,  and  bake  the  pie  for  two  hours  and  ^  half,  and  then  let  it  stand 
until  cold. 


922. — ^LARK  RAISED  PIE. 

Make  a  raised  crust  in  the  usual  way,  lay  some  farce  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  place  on  it  some  larks  boned,  fill  up  the  pie  with  them,  cover, 
and  bake  it ;  when  it  is  done  remove  the  top  crust,  draw  off  the  fat, 
pour  in  a  rich  ragout,  season  highly,  and  serve  open. 


923. LEMON  MINCE  PIES. 

Take  a  large  lemon,  squeeze  the  juice  from  it,  and  boil  the  outside 
till  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  beat  to  a  mash,  put  to  it  three  large 
apples,  four  ounces  of  suet,  the  same  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of 
currants;  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  some  candied  fruit  the 
same  as  for  other  pies.  Make  a  short  crust,  and  fill  the  patty-pans 
in  the  usual  way. 

924. — ^LAMB   PIE. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast ;  the  breast  of  house  lamb  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that  can  be  eaten.  It  should  be  very 
lightly  seasoned  with  pepper,  and  salt,  the  bone  taken  out  but  not  the 
gristle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  jelly  gravy  put  in  hot,  but  the  pie 
should  not  be  cut  till  cold,  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking. 

Grass  lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  either  be  boned  or 
not,  but  not  boned  is  perhaps  the  best :  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking,  and  as  much  gravy 
when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

Note. — Meat  pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the  gravy  on  one 
side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a  funnel  at  the  centre,  and  a  little 
may  be  added  free  of  fat. 


925. — ^MINCE  MEAT   FOR  CHRISTMAS  PIES. — MISS  JANE  STRICKLANd's 

RECEIPT. 

From  the  ^'Home  Circled" 

Mince  pies  are  truly  English.  We  find  several  recipes  for  then* 
in  King  Hichard  II.'s  cookery  book, — a  curious  volume,  reprinted 
from  the  original  document  in  the  last  century,  but  compiled  oy  that 
unfortunate  monarch's  French  man-cook.  The  recipes  would  surprise 
Monsieur  Soyer,  though  the  work  of  a  countryman  of  his  own. 
Gobbet  pies — ^for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  modern  mince  pie 
was  then  known— were  of  several  kinds:  one  for  Lent  was  composed 
offish  and  chopped  seere  (eggs);  one  for  Christmas,  with  the  addition 
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of  iJmonds,  is  much  the  same  as  the  excellent  one  now  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  ^'  Home  Circle."  Take  equal  quantities  of  finely  shred 
and  chopped  heef  suet:  cold  roast  heef^  well  roasted;  currants,  washed, 
dried,  and  picked;  and  raisins  stoned  and  chopped;  and  apples, 
pared,  cored,  and  chopped  fine.  Mix  all  these  prepsu-ed  ingredients 
weU  together,  and  sweeten  with  good  moist  Jamaica]  sugar,  to  taste ; 
grate  oiF  with  loaf  sugar  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  grate  in  two 
nutmegs.  Having  well  mingled  all  these  materials  together,  add  to 
them  in  the  proportion  of  your  mince-meat,  thus — If  you  have  two 
pounds  of  every  thing — ^namely,  meat,  suet,  currants,  raisins,  and 
apples,  and  not  quite  two  pounds  of  sugar,  pour  over  the  mixture  a 
pint  of  rum,  or  French  hrandy,  and  half  a  pint  of  raisin  wine.  If 
<Hi  Conscientious  principles  the  spirits  are  disliked,  raisin  wine,  of 
a  fine  quality,  or  Lishon  must  he  added  ;  but  the  spirits  will  keep  it 
three  months.  Fill  a  jar  with  your  mince-meat,  cram  down  as  hard 
as  possible,  and  cover  with  a  close  fitting  lid,  tied  down  with  brown 
paper.  In  mixing  the  wine  and  spirits,  let  the  ingredients  all  receive 
their  part,  hut  be  careful  whenever  you  take  out  your  meat,  to  cram 
down  that  in  the  jar  with  a  spoon,  and  cover  close.  Line  your  tin 
dishes,  which  must  he  greased  or  buttered  inside,  either  with  puff 
paste  made  of  equal  weight  of  butter  and  fiour,  or  with  a  family  paste 
made  with  beef  or  hog's  lard  and  a  little  fresh  butter;  fill  with  mince 
meat  heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  your  tin  dish,  cut  slices  of  candied 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  peel,  and  put  on  your  meat,  cover  in  with 
paste ;  mark  prettily  with  a  knife,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ;  heat 
them  for  table — ^for  which  the  tin  dishes  give  a  facility,  turn  into 
a  hot  dish,  and  serve.  These  pies  are  very  convenient  things,  as  they 
are  quite  good  at  a  fortnight  old,  as  the  warming  them  makes  them 
quite  new  again.  Mince  pies  are  at  best  not  very  digestible,  therefore 
persons  of  delicate  habit  will  be  wise  to  relinquish  them  altogether. 
In  giving  this  old  English  dainty  to  children  great  caution  should  be 
observed — ^in  fact,  none  of  the  condiments  prepared  for  Christmas 
fare  ard  particularly  wholesome,  but  the  turkey  and  roast  beef. 
.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for  married  couples  to 
keep  the  anniversaries  of  their  wedding  days,  and  on  those  occasions, 
US  many;  small  mince  pies  were  placed  on  one  dish,  on  the  table, 
BB  the  hosft  and  hostess  had  been  married  years. 


926. — ^MINCE  MEAT  MADE  AT  DUNCOMB  PARK. 

Four  pounds  of  fillet  of  beef  or  ox-tongue  chopped  fine,  four 
pounds  of  beef  suet  chopped  fine,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds 
of  apples,  three  pounds  of  raisins  chopped  fine,  six  pounds  of  currants 
wcfU  washed,  and  picked,  and  dried,  the  peel  of  six  lemons  grated 
and  the  juice,  an  equal  quantity  of  cloves,  ctnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
allspice,  pounded  and  sifted  fine;  an  equal  quantity  of  citron,  orange, 
and  lemon  pee),  and  a  little  salt ;  one  pint  of  brandy,  the  same  of 
white  wine  and  port,  mix  all  well  together  a  week  before  wanted  to 
use. 
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927. — MINCE  PIK. 

Take  two  pounds  of  scraped  beef  free  from  skin  and  strings,  four 
pounds  of  suet  picked  and  chopped,  six  pounds  of  currants  "well 
cleaned  and  dried,  three  pounds  of  chopped  apples,  the  peel  and  juice, 
of  two  lemons,  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  a  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
of  cloves,  the  same  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  •pimento  finely  powdered; 
mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a  pan,  and  keep  it  covered  in  a  drj, 
cool  place.  Put  a  little  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peel  in  the  pies 
when  xaade. 


928. — ^MINCB  PIES  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

Take  of  currants,  apples  chopped  fine,  moist  sugar,  and  suet  well 
chopped,  a  pound  of  each,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned  and 
chopped  small,  the  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  the  rind  of  one  shred  fine,  nutmeg  and  mace  to  suit  the 
palate,  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Mix  all  together,  put  it  in  a  pan,  and 
keep  it  closely  tied  up. 


929. — MUTTON   PIE  MJELE— RAISED. 

Take  the  most  meaty  part  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  mince  with  it 
any  game,  poultry,  or  even  meat  which  may  have  been  left  from  the 
previous  dinner.  Make  a  mince  likewise  of  some  ham,  one  pound 
of  beef-suet,  some  fat  bacon,  truffles,  pistachio  nuts,  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  boiled  hard,  add  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  pepper, 
some  sweet  herbs,  and  two  glasses  of  brown  brandy ;  put  all  into  a 
good  raised  crust,  cover  it,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  heated  to  a  mode- 
rate heat  for  five  hours  and  a  half.     Serve  cold. 


930.— MUTTON  PIE. 

Cut  steaks  from  a  neck  or  loin  of  mutton  that  has  hung,  beat 
them  and  remove  some  of  the  fat,  season  with,  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  onion;  put  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  and  a  little 
paste  on  the  edge,  then  cover  with  a  moderately  thick  paste,  or  raise 
small  pies,  and  break  each  bone  in  two  to  Morten  it,  season  and 
cover  it  over,  pinching  the  edge.  When  they  come  out  of  the  oven 
pour  into  each  a  little  second  stock. 


931. — ^PAKTRIDGE    OR  PIGEON   PIE. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  your  dish  with  slices  of  veal  and  bacon,  chop 
some  parsley,  onion,  and  mushroom,  and  if  you  have  it,  truffles ; 
sprinkle  it  all  over  the  veal.  If  your  birds  are  boned,  season  the  inside 
with  the  same,  adding  some  fine  bread  crumbs,  lay  them  on  the  veal, 
then  cover  the  birds  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  put  in  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  good  stock. 

932.— -PARTBIDGS  PfB-HBDOOLB. 

■    Pick  and  singe  four  partridges,  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee  and 
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give  them  a  good  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  thyme, 
and  mushrooms ;  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a  veal  cutlet  and  a 
slice  of  ham,  and  then  put  in  the  partridges,  add  half  a  pint  of  a 
good  poultry  consomme,  line  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a  puff  paste, 
coyer  it  witn  paste  of  the  same  kind,  brush  it  oyer  with  egg  and  bake 
one  hour. 


933. — ^A  PERIGORD  PIE. 

Make  a  forcemeat,  chiefly  of  green  truffles,  a  small  quantity  of 
sweetherbs,  parsley,  and  shalots,  and  the  liver  of  all  game,  and  some 
fat  livers,  fat  bacon  a  good  quantity,  a  few  bread  crumbs,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  cayenne  pepper,  the  flesh  of  wild  or  tame  fowls.  Lard  the 
breast  of  pheasants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  moor- game,  or  whatever 
birds  you  have,  add  a  little  more  in  your  seasoning,  make  a  good 
thick  crust  to  hold  all  the  above  ingredients,  or  a  dish  will  do ;  line 
the  case  with  good  fresh  fat  bacon,  cover  that  with  forcemeat,  then  put 
the  different  colours  of  game  and  fowl  upon  it  with  whole  green,  but 
pared  truffles,  then  more  forcemeat,  and  so  on  until  full,  but  not 
press  them  down,  let  them  lie  lightly  one  on  the  other,  or  they  may 
not  all  get  sufficiently  baked ;  at  the  top  of  all  cover  with  good  fat 
bacon,  and  over  that  a  common  paste  crust.  Bake  it  in  a  slow  fire ; 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  soak  it  well ;  before  cold,  add  some  good 
jellied  stock  made  from  the  bones,  &c. 

If  you  wish  for  any  birds  whole  in  it,  they  must  first  be  boned  and 
filled  with  truffles  and  forcemeat,  and  kept  in  the  middle,  the  rest 
all  round  them. 


934. — PIGEON  PIE. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  No.  953,  but  instead  of  ham  at  bottom 
of  dish  put  a  good  beef  or  rump  steak;  truss  your  pigeons*as  for  stewing, 
the  legs  pressed  in  the  sides ;  if  you  are  short  of  pigeons  cut  them  in 
half  and  use  more  steak,  do  not  forget  the  eggs  and  the  former  sea- 
sonings ;  put  a  slice  of  fat  ham  on  the  top  of  the  last  pigeons. 
If  you  bone  the  pigeons  fill  the  insides  with  veal  forcemeat,  put  the 
feet  of  the  pigeons  to  ornament  the  outside;  pour  when  baked 
some  good  stock  into  it  while  hot. 


935. — ^PIGEON  PIE. 

Make  a  little  batter,  and  put  into  it  some  chopped  parsley,  lemon, 
thyme,  and  a  few  mushrooms ;  stew  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  batter 
half  a  dozen  young  pigeons  with  pepper  and  salt  in  their  insides, 
turn  them,  and  when  they  begin  to  fry  add  enough  consomme  to 
cover  them,  in  which  they  must  stew  until  well  done,  remove  them 
from  the  fire  to  cool.  Have  made  in  the  meanwhile  a  good  puff 
paste,  a  portion  of  which  roll  out  and  line  the  edge  of  the  dish,  put 
in  the  pigeons  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  pour  over 
them  half  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  stewed,  season  with  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  cover  with  the  top  crust ;  ornament  according  to  taste, 
leaving  a  hole  in  the  centre ;  brush  it  lightly  oyer  with  egg,  and  bake 
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it  in  an  oren  of  a  moderate  heat;  do  not  let  it  brown  too  much. 
When  it  is  done  jou  may  add  a  little  butter  sauce  to  the  remaining 
half  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  pigeons  were  stewed ;  make  it  very 
hot,  and  pour  it  on  the  pie. 

Serve  hot  either  as  a  side  dish  or  as  a  remore. 


936. — ^PIE   HOT   RAISED,   ANGLO-FBAN^AISE. 

Take  the  fillets  from  four  loins  of  mutton,  trim  and  cut  them  into 
scollops,  season  well  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  dissolve  slowly 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  moment  it  becomes 
liquid  put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of  parsley,  four  of  mushrooms,  the 
same  of  truffles,  a  shalot,  all  shred  fine.  Make  a  raised  crust  of 
whatever  size  and  form  you  please,  and  having  soaked  the  fillets  in 
the  butter  and  herbs,  lay  them  on  the  pie  en  couronne;  fill  up 
the  centre  with  mushrooms  minced  truffles,  artichoke  bottoms,  veal 
sweetbreads;  pour  the  remainder  of  the  butter  and  herbs  over;  cover 
them  with  two  bay  leaves,  slices  of  bacon ;  the  lid  and  the  walls  or 
sides  decorate  tastefully,  dorez  and  set  it  in  a  brisk  oven;  when  you 
find  the  top  is  sufficiently  done  cut  it  ofi^  and  lay  in  its  place  three 
or  four  sheets  of  paper,  and  put  the  pie  in  the  oven;  an  hour  and 
a  half  is  the  time  required  for  baking.  As  soon  as  done  take  out  the 
bacon  and  bay  leaves,  and  pour  in  a  demi-glaze  of  mutton,  mixed 
with  an  essence  of  truffles  and  mushrooms  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ; 
glaze  the  crust,  and  serve  quite  hot. 


937. — PIE    HOT  RAISED,   A   LA   MONGLAS. 

Soak  two  fine  fat  livers  in  warm  water  till  they  are  quite  clean; 
then  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold  water,  when  near  boiling  take  out 
the  livers  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  again,  and  when  cool  cut 
them  into  scollops,  season  them  well,  and  having  melted  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  the  same  of  grated  bacon,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
parsley,  two  of  mushrooms,  four  of  truffles,  all  shred  fine,  a  small 
piece  of  shalot  blanched  and  minced,  salt  and  spice  to  your  taste, 
put  the  livers  into  this,  set  it  on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes;  then  set  it 
by,  and  when  cold  trim  the  pieces,  take  about  a  fourth  part  of  them 
with  the  trimming,  pound  them,  mix  some  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
good  fowl  farce.  Having  raised  a  crust  in  the  usual  way,  line  the  inside 
with  the  farce,  lay  the  livers  in  proper  order  in  it,  pour  in  the  herbs, 
and  place  on  the  whole  two  bay  leaves  and  slices  of  bacon,  lay  on 
the  top  and  finish  as  above  directed.  When  done  pour  in  a  sauce 
made  as  follows :— -Take  the  pounded  liver  that  was  set  aside,  put  it 
in  a  saucepan  with  a  spoonful  of  espagnole,  make  them  hot,  and 
having  strained,  add  to  them  ladlefuls  of  espagnole  worked  up  with 
a  fowl  consomme,  some  Madeira  wine,  and  four  truffles  minced, 
make  this  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 


938. PIE  RAISED  HOT,  A  1^  PINAKCIKBE, 

Mate  a  raised  crust  of  any  form  you  please ;  line  the  indde  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  fill  it  up  with  beef  suet  chopped  fine;  decorate 
the  exterior  of  the  pie  to  your  fancy,  dorei  and  put  it  in  a  quick 
oven  for  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  and  when  it  is  a  little  cooled  take 
out  all  the  contents,  half  fill  it  with  fowl  or  game,  quenelle,  and  finish 
with  ragout  of  lamha'  sweetbreads,  cocks'  combs,  and  kidneys,  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  artichoke  boitoras,  sii  cray  fish,  same  of  cray  fish 
tails,  pour  in  some  frood  espagnole  worked  up  with  a  fowl  consomme, 
flavoured  with  truffles,  some  Rhenish  or  dry  Madeira  wine,  glaze 
them  lightly,  and  serve  as  quickly  after  it  is  baked  as  you  can. 


939, — PIE  RAISED  nor,  BtrsaiApr. 
Take  a  salmon  and  a  liver,  cut  them  into  scollops,  and  simmer 
hoth,  but  separately,  in  some  butter,  with  shred  parsley,  mushrooms, 
trafflea,  shalots,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg ;  mince  the  yolks  of  a  dozen 
hard  eggs.  Make  a  raised  crust  in  the  usual  manner,  put  in  a  layer  of 
rice  previously  boiled  in  chicken  broth  but  cold,  as  should  be  all  the 
materials,  on  this  lay  some  of  the  scollops  of  salmon,  on  which  strew 
a  layer  of  egg,  then  a  layer  of  iiver,  strew  the  egg  then  the  salmon 
again,  and  so  on  till  your  pie  is  full;  then  pour  in  the  butter  and 
herbs,  ooTer  the  whole  with  rice,  and  finish  the  pie  according  to 
the  ahore  directions. 

940. — ^PIE  BAISED,  TO  BE  SERVED  HOT. 

Make  a  stiff  paste  as  directed  for  taised  pies,  which  mix  with 
waom  water;  when  well  mixed  together  toll  it  out  thin,  cut  a  piece 
out  for  the  bottom  and  two  ibr  the  sides,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  dish; .  ego  the  edges  you  intend  to  join,  and  press  them  well 
tt^ether,  so  that  the  joining  nay  not  be  seen ;  shape  il^  garnish  it 
with  leaves  or  festoons,  according  to  your  taste,  fill  it  aearly  to  the 
t<^  with  bfan,  egg  it,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven;  when 
done  of  a  hght  colour  turn  out  the  bran,  and  act  it  ready  for  what 
you  intend  to  put  in,  which  may  be  cutlets  of  mutton  stewed  with 
Tegetables,  partridge  farced  with  a  brown  sauce,  drickent  cut  tqi,  a 
lagoiit  in  a  orown  sauce,  stewed  carp  or  eels. 

941.— POKE   PIE. 

Cut  a  piece  of  the  loin  of  pork  into  chops,  remove  the  rind  and 


bone,  rat  it  Into  pieces,  seaaon  ndl  nith  pepper  and  nit,  cover  with 
pnff-paate,  bake  the  pie.  When  ready  to  Se  served,  put  in  some 
ctillis,  ^itb  the  essence  of  tno  onions  mixed  wldi  a  little  muEtard. 

942. — POBE  FIBS  TO  BAT   COLD. 

Baise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a  round  or  oral  form  as 
you  choose,  have  ready  the  trimminga  and  small  bits  of  pork  cut  oS 
when  a  hog  is  killed,  and  if  these  are  not  enough  take  the  meat  off  the 
sweet  bone,  beat  it  well  with  a  rollingpin,  season  with  cayenne  and 
white  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate,  put  it  in 
layers,  quite  close  up  to  the  top,  lay  on  the  lid,  cut  the  edge  smooth 
round  and  pinch  it,  bake  it  in  a  alow  oven  as  the  meat  is  very  solid. 
See  "  Paste  for  raised  Pies." 

The  pork  may  he  put  into  a  common  dish  with  a  very  plain  crust, 
and  be  quite  as  good ;  observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water  into  pork  pie, 
the  outside  of  the  pieces  will  be  bard  unless  they  are  cut  small  and 
pressed  close. 


943. — BAILED  PIE. 

Take  the  bones  out  of  a  pheasant,  two  partridges,  one  hare,  two 
rabbits;  have  ready  some,  good  forcemeat,  with  truffles  and  mush- 
rooms ;  get  a  stewpan ;  and  suppose  you  have  the  case  of  your  pie, 
line  your  stewpan  with  a  thick  slice  of  fat  ham,  have  your  birds 
Staffed  with  good  forcemeat,  and  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  lay  them 
alternately,  white  and  brown  meat,  with  a  boiled  tongue  in  the 
middle.  After  being  trimmed  and  got  ready,  use  jour  seasoning 
between  each  layer  as  before,  when  ail  in  cover  it  with  slices  of  fet 
ham,  put  in  a  little  second  stock,  cover  your  stewpan  and  put  it  in  a 
slow  oven  to  stew  for  two  or  three  hours  until  well  baked.  Before  it 
is  cold  place  it  tightly,  as  it  now  is,  into  the  prepared  bated  raised 
pie  case,  but  first  remove  the  hot  fat  ham,  then  strain  off  what 
remains  in  the  stewpan,  take  off  all  the  fat,  season  it  a  little  more, 
and  add  a  little  more  good  consomme,  and  boil  it  down  a  little  with 
two  glasses  of  port  wine,  then  put  it  all  in  by  degrees,  gently  raising 
the  meat  with  your  knife  to  sink  well  in  amongst  the  meat,  put  to 
get  cold,  and  when  cold  put  either  aspic  jelly  or  consomme  on  the  top. 

You  can  place  this  all  in  the  earthen  or  stone  imitation  pie  shape; 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  be  sure  to  press  the  meat  when  hot  tightly 
in  the  dish,  that  it  may  cut  firm  when  cold. 

944. — RAIBBD  PHEASANT  PIG  HOT. 

Hang  two  pheasants  fire  days,  pick,  singe,  and  cut  them  up  and 
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parboil  them  with  some  sweet  herbs,  make  a  raised  crust  four  inches 
high  and  seven  round,  let  it  incline  inwards  at  the  middle  all  round, 
so  that  the  top  and  bottom  are  wider  than  the  sides;  upon  the  bottom 
and  sides  spread  a  good  godiveau  or  farce  with  two  truffles  minced 
small,  upon  this  laj  the  legs  and  back  of  the  pheasants,  add  fire 
truffles  cut  in  half,  oyer  these  laj  the  fillets  and  breast,  then  another 
layer  of  truffles,  then  other  portions  of  the  bird,  and  continue 
alternately  with  truffles,  until  the  whole  of  the  birds  are  in  the  pie ; 
pour  upon  them  the  herbs,  &c.,  in  which  they  were  cooked,  lay  on 
two  bay  leaves  and  cover  with  slices  of  bacon,  place  a  paste  over  the 
top  ornamented  to  taste,  dorez,  i.  e.,  wash  over  with  well  beaten 
yolk  of  egg  and  put  it  into  a  brisk  oven,  as  soon  as  it  is  nicely 
coloured  remove  the  top,  and  cut  four  pieces  of  paper  nine  inches 
round,  put  them  in  the  place  of  the  lid  of  the  pie,  let  it  bake  an  hour 
and  a  half,  drain  off  the  fat  and  pour  in  an  espagnole  with  some 
minced  truffles,  glaze  the  crust  and  serve  as  quickly  after  taking 
from  the  oven  as  possible. 

945. ^RABBIT   PIE. 

Cut  into  quarters  a  couple  of  young  rabbits ;  bruise  in  a  mortar  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon,  with  the  livers  of  the  rabbits,  pepper 
and  salt,  a  little  parsley  cut  small,  mace,  and  two  or  three  leaves  of 
sweet  basil ;  beat  them  up  fine,  line  your  dish  with  a  nice  crust,  put 
a  layer  of  the  seasoning  at  the  bottom,  and  then  put  in  the  rabbit ; 
pound  some  more  bacon  in  the  mortar,  mix  it  with  some  fresh  butter, 
lay  it  over  the  rabbits,  and  cover  with  thin  slices  of  bacon ;  now  put 
on  the  paste  to  form  the  top,  and  then  place  it  in  the  oven.  It  will 
take  two  hours  to  bake.  When  done,  take  off  the  top  of  the  pie, 
remove  the  bacon,  skim  off  the  fat,  and,  if  required,  add  some  rich 
veal  or  mutton  gravy. 

946. SNIPK   PIE. 

Bone  three  snipes,  fill  them  with  a  light  forcemeat,  adding  the 
trails  and  some  truffles  pounded;  put  the  birds  in  a  deep  dish,  with  a 
small  layer  of  forcemeat  all  round ;  cover  with  a  puff-paste,  egg  it, 
ornament  it  to  fancy,  and  put  it  into  the  oven.  When  about  three 
parts  doift,  lift  up  the  lid,  pour  in  some  good  cullis,  a  glass  and  a 
half  of  Madeira.  Season  with  cayenne  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  cover 
down,  and  finish  baking. 


947. — SOLE   PIB. 

Skin  and  cut  two  pounds  of  eels,  boil  them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  until  quite  tender,  bone  them,  and  put  the  flesh  into  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  adding  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  little  salt ; 
boil  them  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  of  a  pint;  strain 
and  chop  the  eels  very  fine,  and  with  it  a  little  lemon  peel,  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a  few  bread  crumbs,  parsley,  and  an  an- 
chovy, minced;  mix  all  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  you  will  have 
a  delicious  forcemeat  Put  it  into  a  pie  dish,  cut  the  meat  irom  a  pair 


of  large  soles,  laj  it  upon  the  forcemeat  pour  in  the  liquor  in  which 
the  eels  were  stewed,  cover  with  puff-paste,  and  hake  it  a  nice  brown 
— twentjf  minutes  will  suffice,  if  the  fire  la  steady. 


948. — BTAPF0BD3Q1KE   GOOSE  FtBS 

.Are  made  with  birds  prepared  and  seasoned  as  for  green  goosa 
pie.  A  goose  is  to  be  outward  succeeded  bj  a  turkej,  duck,  fowl, 
and  lesser  birds,  tongue  or  force-meat,  (force-meat  may  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  crust  and  fowls,  and  be  omitted  within) ;  the 
crust  should  be  ornamented,  and  the  top  have  a  flower  by  which  to 
lift  it,  as  it  must  not  he  cut  but  he  kept  to  cover  the  pic. 

A  smaller  and  less  expensive  pie  may  be  made  without  the  goose 
and  turkey. 

949, — SQUAB  PIE. 

Cut  apples  aa  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with  mutton 
chops,  shred  onions,   and  sprinkle  it  among  them,  and  also  some 


950, — ^TEHCH  PIE. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  dish  put  a  layer  of  butter,  grate  in  some 
nutmeg,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  mace;  lay  in  the  tencn,  cover  them 
with  butter,  pour  in  two  wine  glasses  of  red  wine,  or  one  glass  of 
wine  and  one  of  water,  cover  with  a  light  paste,  and  when  done  pour 
in  some  melted  butter,  enriched  with  some  good  gravy. 


951. — VEAL  OR  CHICKBN  AND  PARELEV  PIE, 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal;  if  the  leg  from 
about  the  knuckle.  Season  them  with  salt,  scald  some  picked  parsley 
and  squeeze  it  dry,  chop  it  a  little  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  then  put  the  meat.  Sic,  in  layers ;  fill  the  dish  with  new  milk, 
but  not  so  nigh  as  to  touch  the  crust ;  cover  it,  and  when  baked  pour 
out  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  good  scalded  cream. 
Chicken  may  be  cut  up,  skinned,  and  made  the  same  way. 

952. — VEAL  OLIVE  PIE, 

Make  the  olives  as  directed  befiire,  put  them  roimd  the  di^ 
making  the  middle  highest ;  £11  it  almost  with  water,  and  cover  it. 
Add  gravy,  cream,  flour,  and  mushrooms  when  baked. 
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953.— TEAL   PEE   IN   A  DISH. 

First  of  all  get  all  your  ingredients  ready,  namely,  hop,  parsley, 
shalots,  or  onions,  mushrooms,  pepper  and  salt,  mint,  four  eggs  hoiled 
hard,  a  little  good  second  stock,  now  your  paste.  After  you  have 
made  patties  or  any  first  or  second  course  pastry,  the  paste  that  remains 
will  do,  he  sure  to  put  an  edging  of  paste  to  your  dish ;  first  lay  a 
layer  of  lean  and  fat  ham,  or  mild  hacon,  then  sprinkle  it  over  with 
the  prepared  ingredients,  then  a  layer  of  real,  and  the  fore  quarter  of 
one  egg,  then  another  layer  of  ham  and  parsnips  as  before,  and  keep  on 
repeating  it  until  quite  full,  letting  the  middle  be  much  higher  than 
the  sides;  put  a  little  drop  of  second  stock  into  it,  bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven ;  be  sure  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  if  you  like  ornament  it 
with  loaves  of  paste;  after  egging  the  top,  well  notch  the  edge.  Pour 
some  good  white  stock  into  it  when  done  and  hot. 


954. TO  MAKE  AN  ALMOND  PUDDING. 

Pound  in  your  mortar  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  add 
a  table-spoonful  of  water  when  you  are  poimding,  take  it  out  of  the 
mortar;  have  ready  broken  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  five  of  the  whites, 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  mix  all  lightly  together;  cut 
in  small  dice  a  little  candy,  orange,  and  lemon  peel,  butter  and 
paper  a  plain  mould,  or  one  that  will  open ;  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


955. — ALMOND  PUDDING, 

Mix  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  a  nutmeg,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs;  boil  a  pint  of  cream  slightly  coloured 
with  saffron,  put  in  the  eggs  and  a  little  flour,  knead  it  well,  then  add 
a  pound  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  pounded  with  a  little  rose-water; 
beat  the  ingredients  till  well  mixed,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  buttered  cloth. 

956. — ^ALMOND  PUDDING,   BAKED. 

Take  four  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  slice  or  grate  into  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  cream ;  beat  half  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds  to  a  paste 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water;  beat  up  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  four ;  mix  all  these  well,  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  in  three  ounces  of  melted  butter, 
put  it  over  the  fire  and  keep  stirring  until  it  becomes  thick,  place  a 
sheet  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
half  an  hcur. 


957. AMBER    PUDDING. 

Put  a  pound  of  butter  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  into  a  saucepan ;  when  melted  and  well  mixed  add  the  yolks  of 
fifteen  eggs  beaten,  colour  and  flavour  it  with  candied  oratage  beaten 
to  a  paste.  Fill  with  the  above  a  dish  lined  with  paste,  plaee  a  crust 
over,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
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958. — APRICOT   PUDDING. 

Whip  up  a  pint  of  milk,  or  cream,  six  eggs,  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  cinnamon. 
Rub  the  apricots  through  a  sieve,  and  add  enough  of  the  pulp  to 
make  the  whole  rather  thicker  than  batter,  sweeten,  pour  it  into 
a  buttered  basin,  and  boil  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  serre  with  melted 
butter. 


959. BATTER   PTTDDTNO. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a  nuttneg  grated,  mix  them  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new 
milk,  and  stir  in  six  eggs  beaten;  pour  the  batter  into  a  well-buttered 
basin  or  mould,  tie  it  tight  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Or  it  may  be  baked — three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  be  suflGi- 
cient.     Stoned  raisins  or  currants  may  be  added. 

960.— BATTER  PUDDING  WITHOUT  BGGS. 

Take  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  mix  it  with  a  small  portion  of  a  quart 
of  milk,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  grated  ginger,  and  two  of  tincture  of  saffron ; 
mix  together  well,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  Raisins  or  currants  may  be 
added. 

961. ^BATTER  PUDDING,   WITH   OB   WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

Beat  up  six  eggs>  put  about  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  basin,  stir  in  by 
degrees  albout  hedf  a  pound  of  flour,  add  a  little  salt,  mix  in  your 
eggs  with  a  gill  of  cream,  strain  all  through  a  very  fine  sieve  or 
tammy,  butter  your  mould,  and  steam  it  as  all  other  things  are 
steamed,  tie  a  cloth  over  the  mould.  Send  up  a  sweet  sauce,  or 
melted  butter,  or  hot  currant  jelly;  if  suet,  add  to  your  eggs  some 
sifted  sugar. 

962.-^BARUBY  PUDDING. 

To  a  pound  of  pearl  barley  well  washed  add  three  quarts  of  new  milk, 
half  a  pound  of  double  refined  siigar,  and  a  nutmeg  grated ;  then 
bake  it  in  a  deep  pan.  Remove  it  from  the  oven,  beat  up  six  eggs, 
mix  well  together,  pour  it  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  again  for 
an  hour. 


963. — BEEF   STEAK  PUDDING. 

Beat  some  steaks  with  a  rolling-pin,  season  them,  and  roll  them 
with  pieces  of  fat  between — if  liked,  a  little  shred  onion  may  be 
added.  Line  a  basin  with  a  paste  of  suet,  put  in  the  rollers  of  steak, 
cover  the  basin  with  a  crust,  press  the  edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in, 
cover  with  a  cloth  tied  dose,  and  boil  the  pudding  slowly  for  some 
length  of  time.. 

964. — ^BISCUIT  PUDDING. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  over  three  Naples  biscuits  grated;  cover 
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it  close,  and  when  cold  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two, 
a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  half  a  spoonful  of  flour,  nutmeg,  and 
some  sugar.     Boil  it  in  a  basin  for  an  hour. 

965, — BRANDY  PUDDINa. 

Take  some  dried  cherries  or  jar-raisins  stoned  and  line  a  mould 
with  them,  add  some  thin  slices  of  French  roll,  and  a  layer  of  rata- 
fias or  macaroons,  then  repeat  the  layers  of  fruit,  rolls,  and  cakes,  till 
the  mould  is  full,  pouring  in  at  interrals  two  glasses  of  brandy.  Beat 
four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  separately,  add  to  them  a  pint  of  milk  or 
cream  slightly  sweetened,  half  a  nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon  grated,  pour  it  into  the  mould,  and  when  it  has  penetrated  the 
solid,  flour  a  cloth,  tie  it  tight  over,  and  boil  an  hour.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  mould  the  right  side  upwards. 

966. — ^BREAD  PUDDING. 

Soak  two  or  three  French  rolls,  cut  into  slices  in  a  pint  of  cream 
or  good  milk,  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten,  some  sugar,  orange 
flower  water,  three  pounded  macaroons,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine ; 
tie  it  up  in  a  basin  or  buttered  cloth,  put  the  pudding  in  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour.     Serve  with  wine  sauce. 


967. — BREAD    (brown)    PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  the  same  quantity 
of  currants  ana  shred  suet,  and  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar,  adi 
four  eggs,  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  cream ;  boil 
in  a  basin  or  cloth  full  three  hours. 


968. — BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Take  a  penny  loaf,  cut  it  into  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  place 
a  layer  of  them  in  a  buttered  dish,  sprinkle  currants  on  them,  and 
repeat  the  layers  of  bread  and  butter  and  currants  till  the  dish  is  full. 
Beat  up  four  eggs  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
sugar,  and  pour  over  the  pudding.  Cover  with  a  pufi'-paste,  and 
bake  it  for  half  an  hour. 

969. — ^BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Prepare  as  No.  999,  but  no  paste  rim,  cut  thin  bread  and  butter, 
or  French  rolls,  cut  off  the  crust,  and  trim  the  bread  neatly,  sprinkling 
currants,  well  washed,  instead  of  the  peels,  as  in  the  former :  pour 
your  milk  and  eggs,  by  degrees,  over  it,  and,  as  it  soaks  in,  add^more, 
make  it,  in  baking,  a  nice  light  brown. 


970. — CABINET  PUDDING. 

Put  on  to  boil  about  a  pint  of  milk,  add  into  it  the  paring*of  a 
lemon  free  from  the  white,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  four  or  five  cloves, 
and  a  bay  leaf,  sugar  till  the  flavour  of  all  is  abstracted;  break  into  a 
basin  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ratafia  biscuits,  and  eight  or  nine 
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sponge  biscuits,  or  some  stale  savoiOT  cake ;  then  pour  upon  them 
some  brandy  and  a  little  white  wine.  6reak  five  eggs  into  it  and  weU 
mix  it,  then  let  the  milk  cool,  strain  it  to  it;  butter  a  plain  mould 
well  and  ornament  it  with  dried  cherries,  steam  it  as  former  pudding 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  make  a  good  sauce  ynth  brandy  and  wine  in 
it,  and  a  gill  of  cream,  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

971.— CABINET  PUDDING. 

Should  you  not  have  at  command  the  things  Damed  in  the  above, 
use  the  crumb  of  the  lightest  bread  you  have,  in  that  case  strain  the 
boiling  milk  upon  the  bread,  blanch  and  chop  very  fine  and  pound 
a  few  bitter  almonds  and  put  to  it,  then  wine  and  brandy,  eggs,  &c., 
use  some  raisins  stoned  to  ornament  the  mould  ivith,  steam  it,  and 
use  sauce  as  before. 


972. — CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  salt  and  sugar  to  taste;  mix  them  together, 
butter  a  cloth  and  pour  in  the  batter,  tie  it  up,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 


973.— custabd'puddinq. 

Prepare  your  milk  as  in  No.  1119,  add  to  your  eggs  two  good  spoon- 
Alls  of  flour,  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  a  stick  of  vanilla  or  noyeau;  the 
vanilla  you  will  boil  in  the  milk.  When  all  is  cold  and  strained 
break  two  eggs  and  add  to  it ;  butter  a  plain  mould,  steam  it  as  other 
puddings ;  pour  hot  currant  jelly  over  it,  or  apricot  jam.  If  baked 
put  a  puff  paste  rim  to  the  dish. 

974. — CHARLOTTE. 

Cut  a  sufficient  number  of  thin  slices  of  white  bread  to  cover  the 
bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a  baking  dish,  first  rubbing  it  thickly 
with  butter ;  put  thin  slices  of  apples  into  the  dish  in  layers  till  the 
dish  is  full,  strewing  butter  and  sugar  between.  In  the  meantime 
soak  as  many  thin  slices  of  bread  as  will  cover  the  whole  in  warm 
milk,  over  which  place  a  plate  and  a  weight  to  keep  the  bread  close 
upon  the  apples ;  let  it  bake  slowly  for  three  hours ;  for  a  middle 
sized  dish  you  should  use  half  a  pound  of  butter  for  the  whole. 


975.— CHARLOTTE — -AN  ENTRBMBT. 

Cover  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  baking  dish,  thickly  buttered, 
with  thin  slices  of  white  bread;  fill  up  the  dish  with  slices  of  apples 
cut  thin,  stowing  sugar  and  pieces  of  butter  between.  Cover  the 
whole  with  thin  slices  of  bread  previously  soaked  in  warm  milk ; 
place  a  plate  and  a  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  the  bread  close  upon 
the  apples  and  bake  it  slowly  for  three  hours ;  half  a  pound  of  butter 
will  be  required  for  a  middling  sized  dish. 

S 
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976.— CBIARLOTTE  A  LA  FBAKgAIM! 

It  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Faiiuenne,  with  the  exception 
that  croquettes  &  la  Pariaienne,  and  a  cream  blanc  mange  are  used 
instead  of  the  Festachio  biscuits  and  frontage  baTarois. 

977.— ^HARLOnX  1  L'lTALIENnK. 

Cut  in  pieces  some  rum  eaaoises  like  spoon  biscuits,  to  make  a 


small  entremet ;  line  a  mould,  a  plain  round  one,  with  them ;  £11  the 

interior  with  rum  cream  plombP     '       '"'  '      ^'-— ^ 

of  clarified  isinglass,  corer  the  d 


interior  with  rum  cream  plombiere  in  which  you  hare  put  four  drams 
irith  genoises  and  finish  as  in  97^ 


[ffJS—^^AKLOITE  k  LA  PABHiLBHNE. 

Of  well  glazed  spoon  biscuits  take  four  ounces  cut  in  thin  sUce^ 
and  then  into  lozenges,  a  case  of  green  pistachio  biscuits;  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  pl^n  octagon  mould  arrange  these  pieces  in  tbe  form  of 
a  star.  With  the  pieces  Idl  line  the  inside  of  the  mould,  putting  the 
jHeces  upright,  the  glazed  side  being  tamed  next  to  the  mould ;  fiH 
i^  the  intecior  with  a  Tanilla  fitunage  banraia,  bvt  this  must  not  be 
done  until  it  is  iust  ready  to  send  to  table,  cotce  the  ficomage  with 
biscuits,  surrouna  the  mould  with  pounded  ice,  let  it  lemtun  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  then  turn  it  on  to  a  dish  and  serre. 


979-— CHARLOTTE    X    LA    RTI8SK. 

Meringues,  with  pools  of  jam. 

980.^-CITBON  PDDDIMO. 

Take  «  pint  of  (roam  and  die  jo]ks  of  six  enis,  beat  them  tt^edier, 
•dd  fo<K  ounces  of  sugar,  the  SMne  of  citron  lAnd  £ne,  two  epoon- 
AiJb  of  Sovx,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Place  this  mixhn«  in  a  de^  dish, 
bake  it  m  a  quick  oren,  and  turn  it  out. 

981.— CDBBAST  PUDDina. 
Take  a  pound  of  currants,  a  pound  of  suet,  five  eggs,  four  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  a  little  powdeied 
sugar,  and  a  litde  salt    Boil  this  fbr  three  hours. 

d6^—csaaiY  puimino. 

tine  a  Trell-buttered  basin  with  a  paste  made  of  butter,  or  suet 

(topped  HnaH,  rubbed  into  flour,  put  in  pidced  cherries,  corer  tbe 

top  with  a  cmst  and  boil  it.     Fniit  paddings  may  be  boiled  ia  a 

cloth  without  a  basin. 
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963. — ANOTHER  WAY. 

Make  a  plain  batter  pudding,  but  ratber  tbicker,  and  fvidi  more 
eggs  tban  tor  plain  boiling,  place  in  picked  cberries,  taking  care  not 
to  break  tbem,  and  boil  it  in  a  clotb» 


984.-— GTTBD   PUDDIKGy  BOUJED. 

Take  tbe  cord  of  two  gallons  of  milk  well-drained,  rab  it  through 
a  neve,  and  mix  it  with  six  eggs,  a  little  cream,  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange  flower  water,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  three  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
the  same  of  bread  crumbs,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  and  the  same 
of  raians  stoned.     Boil  it  for  an  hour  in  a  thiek  doth  well  floured. 


985.*— CABXU>T  PUDDING. 

Take  a  large  carrot,  boil  it  soft,  bruise  it  in  a  marble  mortar^  and 
mix  with  it  a  spoonfiil  of  biscuit  powder,  four  jolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  large  spoonfiil  of  rose  or  orange  flower 
water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a  little  ratafia ; 
bake  it  in  a  shallow  dish,  turn  it  out  and  serve  with  sugar  oyer. 


986. — ^DAHSON  puDDmo. 

line  a  basin  with  paste,  fill  it  with  ripe  or  bottled  damsons,  coyer 
it  with  paste,  boil  it,  and  when  ready  to  serye  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
top,  put  in  sifted  sugar. 

987--HroWL  PUDDING  A  LA.  WSOTB. 

Take  the  hreavt  and  fleahj  puts  of  three  or  fi>ur  cold  roast  fowlsi 
jnit  them  into  dice  of  an  e<{ual  size  and  rather  smaU,  put  these  dice 
into  a  redaction  of  yeloute,  seaeon  them  well,  then  turn  them  into  a 
ilish  to  cool ;  as  soon  as  quite  cold  divide  it  into  two  e^ual  jparts 
which  make  into  puddings  of  an  oval  or  long  shape  the  size  of  the 
dish,  roll  them  in  crumbs  of  bread,  cover  them  on  both  sides  with  egg, 
and  roll  once  more  in  the  crumbs  of  bread,  see  that  the  ends  are  well 
covered  with  crumbs  or  they  will  break.  Fry  them  a  good  colour, 
•drain  them  diy  with  a  clean  soft  towel,  serve  with  a  thin  iRek)uti&,  or 
green  parsley  fried. 

968.— GAME  FUDDIN6. 

Take  a  number  of  larks,  thrushes^  quails,  or  any  small  birds  snffi- 
cient  to  make  a  good  sized  pudding ;  pick  and  truss  them,  by  them 
in  butter  witii  some  swe^  herbs,  some  salt,  and  pepper.  Hake  a 
thick  good  paste,  put  in  the  game,  close  it  round,  tie  in  a  doth,  put 
it  into  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  an  hour,  take  it  out,  open  the  crust, 
pour  in  some  good  cullis  or  etpagnoU^  and  serve  hot* 


969.— -OOOSSBEBBY  PUDDING.— (bAKED.) 

Take  a  pint  of  green  gooseberries,  scald  them,  and  rub  them  through 
a  sieve,  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  three  Naples 
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biscuits,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  the  ingredients  well  together, 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 


990.*-HEDGEHOO*-TO  MAKE. 

Blanch  two  pounds  of  sweet  almonds,  pound  them  to  a  paste  in  a 
mortar,  moisten  occasionally  with  canary  and  orange  flower  water; 
beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  with  a  pint  of 
cream  and  some  powdered  sugar,  put  this  with  the  almond  paste  and 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a  saucepan,  set  it  over  a  stove 
and  keep  it  constantly  stirring  till  firm  enough  to  be  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  a  hedgehog;  stick  it  full  of  blanched  almonds  cut 
lengthwise  into  slips  and  placed  in  a  dish;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  put  them  to  a  pint  of  cream,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  stir  them 
over  a  slow  fire  till  hot,  then  pour  it  round  the  hedgehog  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  serve  it 

A  good  calfs  foot  jelly  may  be  poured  round  it  if  preferred. 


991. — ROYAL  HARTS 

Are  of  the  first  mixture,  the  moulds  are  rather  deep,  and  the  shape 
of  a  hart,  well  butter  them  with  clarified  butter,  after  having  stirred 
in  your  flour  sprinkle  into  it  a  table-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  fill  your 
moulds  and  bake  them  directly,  sugar  the  tops. 


992. — ICE   FUDDINQS. 

Make  a  good  custard,  boiling  into  it  a  stick  of  vanilla,  sweeten  it, 
when  cold  take  out  the  vanilla ;  if  the  custard  is  not  ^uite  smooth 
strain  it,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  gill  of  Noyeau  or  Mares- 
chino,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  good  glass  of  jelly  if  you  have  it^ 
or  a  little  boiled  isinglass;  then  put  it  into  your  pudding  mould. 
After  having  put  it  through  the  freezing  process  as  for  your  dessert 
ices,  dish  it  on  a  napkin. 


993.— ANOTHER  ICE  PUDDING. 

Make  a  custard  as  before,  season  this  with  rum,  and  mix  currants 
before  you  take  it  out  of  the  freezer. 

994.— 'A  DIFFERENT  lOB  PUDDING. 

Make  a  custard  with  a  stick  of  vanilla  (if  vanilla  is  liked),  if  not, 
'with  peach  kernels,  brandy,  and  white  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  dried 
fruits,  or  from  syrups  cut  in  small  dice,  and  a  few  currants  and  dried 
cherries ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

995. — ICE  PUDDING  WITH  MARMALADE. 

The  only  difference  from  the  last,  instead  of  the  cut  fruits,  put  into 
your  mould,  in  layers,  apricot  jam,  strawberry  jam,  and  currant  jelly, 
at  different  times,  but  do  not  let  it  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
pudding. 
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996. — A  rEMOK   ICE  PUDDING. 

Whip  up  half  a  pint  of  doable  cream,  have  ready  half  an  ounce  of 
hoiled  isinglass,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  thick  custard,  a  tumbler 
of  good  Noyeau;  proceed  'with  the  cream  in  adding  them  together  as 
jou  do  in  other  wnip- creams;  have  a  high  mould  for  it;  as  you  put 
it  in  the  mould  sprinkle  dried  cherries  into  it ;  when  full,  put  it  in 
your  ice  to  freeze,  let  it  remain  till  quite  washed.  Garnish  your 
dish  with  clear  jelly  and  ratafia  biscuits.  Turn  it  out  with  lukewann 
water. 

To  prepare  your  ice,  &c.  To  freeze,  break  your  ice  small,  and  be« 
tween  every  layer  of  ice  you  put  round  the  mould  add  a  handful  of 
suet.    Beat  it  down  tight  to  the  mould. 

997.— LBMOK   PUDDING. 

Boil  four  lemons  peeled  thin  till  they  are  soft,  rub  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  preserve  the  fine  pulp ;  pour  some  boiling  milk  or 
cream,  in  which  a  stick  of  cinnamon  has  been  boiled,  over  a  pound 
of  Naples  buiscuits,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  nutroeff. 
When  cold,  add  to  them  the  pulp  of  the  lemons  and  eight  eggs  well 
beaten;  mix  all  together,  and  sweeten,  and,  if  liked,  add  some- 
brandy.  Make  a  good  puff  paste,  edge  a  dish  with  it,  put  in  the 
mixture,  ornament  the  top  with  strings  of  paste,  and  bake  it  in  & 
moderate  oven. 


998. — ^MARROW  PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  beef-marrow  finely  chopped,  a  few  currants 
washed  and  picked,  some  slices  of  citron  and  orange  peel  candied,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  the  same  of 
syrup  of  doves,  and  half  a  pound  of  Naples  biscuits;  strain  to  this  a 
quart  of  new  milk  boiled  with  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel ;  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  five.     Bake  it  in  a  dish  with  a  puff-paste  round  it. 


999. BAKED  MARROW  PUDDING. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  marrow,  chopped  fine,  six  sponge  biscuits 
broken  up,  a  few  currants  or  raisins  stoned,  some  candied  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron,  cut  into  small  dice,  a  little  nutmeg,  grating  of  half 
a  lemon  peel ;  butter  a  pie  or  tart  dish.  Spread  your  cakes,  marrow, 
temately  with  the  peels,  five  eggs  broken  in  a  basin,  leave  out  two 
whites,  beat  them  up,  put  half  a  pint  of  cream  to  it,  and  a  cup  of  milk, 
sweeten  with  pounded^sugar,  according  to  the  taste  you  have  to  make 
it  for,  some,  like  things  sweeter  than  others,  I  do  for  one,  that  is  no 
xeason  I  should  insist  in  going  to  the  extreme — put  a  paste  thin  to  your 
dish. 


1000.— -MACARONI  PUDDING. 

Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  pipe  macaroni  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
a  bit  of  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon,  till  sof^ ;  put  it  into  a  dish  with 
milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  some  sugar. 
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nutmeg,  a  spoon^l  of  almond  'water,  and  half  a  glass  of  raisin  wine, 
put  a  nice  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  hake  it. 

A  layer  of  orange  marmalade  or  raspheny  jam  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  almond  water  or  ratafia. 


1001. — ^MILLET  PUDDING. 

Spread  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hutter  at  the  bottom  of  a  disb,  put 
in  six  ounces  of  millet,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  pour  orer 
it  three  pints  of  milk,  and  bake  it 

1002.— MUTTON  PUDDING. 

Cut  some  large  slices  from  the  upper  part  of  an  underdone  leg  of 
mutton,  line  a  basin  with  a  good  suet  crust,  and  put  in  the  meat ; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  shalot,  or  young  onions 
finely  shred.     Coyer  up  with  the  paste,  and  boil  it  two  houn. 

1003.— MUFPnr  pudding  with  dbied  chbrribs. 

Put  four  muffins  into  a  pan,  strain  oyer  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  with  a  few  coriander  seeds,  a  bit  of 
lemon  peel,  and  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  When  cold,  wash  them  witb 
a  wooden  spoon,  add  half  a  pound  of  dried  cherries,  a  gill  of  brandy, 
a  little  grated  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded  yery  fine,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  all  together,  and 
boil  in  a  basin,  or  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  paste. 

1004.— OATMKAL  PUDDING. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  best  fine  oatmeal,  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  milt 
oyer  it,  and  let  it  soak  all  night ;  the  next  day  put  it  in  a  basin  just 
large  enough  to  hold  it,  add  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a  little  salt,  coyer 
it  tight  with  a  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  may 
be  eaten  hot,  with  cold  butter  and  salt ;  or  cold,  sliced  and  toasted. 

1005. — ORANGE  PUDDING. 

To  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar  press  the  juice  of  three  Seyille 
<»anges ;  take  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted  thick  and  the  yolks  of 
ten  eggs  well  beaten,  mix  all  thoroughly  t(^ether  witb  fomr  oonceft 
of  blanched  almonds  well  pounded  with  a  little  orange-flower  water, 
and  the  peel  of  one  of  the  oranges  grated.  Place  a  thin  crust  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish. 


1006. — ^PEAS  PUDDING. 

Wash  and  soak  well  in  ^arm  water,  a  pint  of  split  peas,  tie  them 
in  a  cleim  cloth,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  boil  undl 
soft,  before  serying  beat  it  up  to  a  mash  with  a  little  butter  and  salt; 
it  is  senred  with  boiled  pork  or  beef. 

1007."— 'A  Fmerr-RATE  plum  pudding. 
SLalf  a  pound  of  raisiiis,  stoned. 
Half  a  posad  of  cormnts  well  washed  and  dri^d. 
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fine. 


-    -       . .  .  - ,  ^ 

Qnarter'of  a  pound  of  mixed  peels,  cut  in  dice. 

Half  a  aatmeg,  grated. 

Half  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  pounded  cinnamon. 

The  grating  of  two  lemons. 

The  juice  of  one. 

A  small  particle  of  salt. 

One  pound  of  bread  crumbs. 

Half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar. 

Seren  eggs,  yolks  and  whites. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  l)ee^  or  mutton  suet,  chopped  yery 


Two  glasses  of  brandy. 

Two  ditto  of  sherry. 
First,  break  your  eggs,  beat  them  well  in  your  basin  then  add  your 
spice,  salt,  and  peels :  then,  the  sugar,  sweet  plums,  and  currants :  men, 
the  bread  crumbs:  then,  the  brandy  and  wine. 

SAUCE  FOB  IT. 

Break  three  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  sill  of  cream.  Stir 
it  oyer  the  fire,  till  thick,  then  add  a  glass  of  brandy  to  it.  Stir  it  aUI 
the  time.  Butter  well  a  three  pint  round  plain  mould,  ^en  paper  the 
sides  and  bottom  quite  smooth.  Butter  the  paper  likewise,  steam  it 
for  three  or  four  hours,  put  paper  on  the  top :  when  done  turn  your 
mould  over  on  the  dish^  then  lift  it  off  gently :  should  the  paper 
adhere  to  the  pudding,  take^it  clean  off;  pour  the  white  pudding  sauce 
oyer  it. 


1008. — PLUM  PUDDING. 

Stone  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  wash  clean  and  pick  half  a  pound  of 
currants,  chop  half  a  pound  of  beef  or  mutton  suet  yery  fine,  have 
some  bread  crumbs  made  fine  through  a  wire  sieve,  cut  fine  a  little 
candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  grate  a  little  nutmeg,  a  few  grains 
of  powdered  cinamon,  break  eight  eggs  (according  to  the  size  pudding 
required),  beat  them  up  in  a  large  basin,  then  add  your  spice  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  then  your  candies,  currants,  and 
raisins,  sweeten  then  a  cup  of  cream  or  milk,  add  the  grating  of  one 
lemon,  mix  in  bread  crumbs  until  it  is  quite  stiff  and  well  mixed, 
add  a  glass  of  brandy  and  two  of  sherry,  let  it  stand  for  some  hours ; 
butter  a  plain  round  mould  if  you  have  it,  sprinkle  it  all  over  with 
fried  bread  crumbs.^  It  will  take  three  hours  to  steam.  Pour  sauce 
over  it — any  that  may  be  approved.  You  will  find  it  in  anoth^  place 
in  the  book. 


1009. — THE  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING. 

To  make  what  is  termed  a  pound  pudding,  take  of  raisins  well- 
etoned,  currants  thoroughly  washed,  one  pound  each ;  chop  a  pound 
of  suet  Tery  finely  and  mix  with  them,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  or  hread  very  finely  crumbled,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  grated  lemon  peel,  a  blade  of  mace,  half  a  small  nu^ 
meg,  one  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  half  a  dozen  eggs  well  beaten,  week 
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it  well  together,  put  it  into  a  cloth,  tie  it  firmly— allowing  room  to 
swell— and  boil,  not  less  than  fire  hours.  It  flSionld  not  be  suffered 
to  stop  boiHng. 

lOlO, — PLUM  PUDDING. 

Take  the  cramb  of  a  penny  loaf,  cut  it  into  slices  and  soak  them 
in  boiling  milk  till  quite  sof%,  then  beat  the  bread  up  with  half  of  a 
pound  of  clarified  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  currants,  the  same  of 
raisins  stoned,  fire  eggs  well  beaten,  candid  orange,  lemon,  and  citron, 
a  few  bitter  almond  pounded,  and  sugar  to  the  taste;  mix  all 
thoroughly,  add  a  cup  of  brandy,  place  it  into  a  dish  and  bake  it^ 
when  done  turn  it  out  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over. 

The  above  ingredients  make  an  excellent  pudding  boiled  in  a  well 
floured  cloth  or  mould.  As  a  plum  pudding  requires  to  be  well 
done,  be  careful  to  boil  it  sufficiently. 


1011. — POTATO  PUDDING. 

Take  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  wash  and  boil  them ;  when  cold  add 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar^ 
and  a  little  nutmeg.    Bake  it. 

1012.— PUDDING DERBYSHIBE. 

Mix  gradually  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  pint  of  milk,  boil 
it  till  thick,  and  when  cold  add  three  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated, 
the  yolks  of  fire  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  a  little  salt ;  mix  all 
well  together,  put  it  a  dish  lined  round  with  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oyen.    This  pudding  is  very  nice  cold. 


1013.^ — ^PUDDINGS  IN  HASTE. 

To  grated  bread  add  suet  shred,  a  few  currants,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  ginger ; 
mix  and  form  it  into  balls  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg  with  a 
little  flour.  Put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  twenty 
minutes. 


1014. — SPUDDING — QUAKING. 

Take  a  quart  of  cream,  scald  it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  put  to  it 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  flour,  some  nutm^ 
and  sugar ;  tie  it  tight  in  a  buttered  cloth,  boil  it  an  hour,  and  turn  it 
out  carefully.    Senre  with  melted  butter,  a  little  wine  and  sugar. 


1015. — QUINCE  PUDDING. 

Take  as  many  ripe  quinces  as  will  <yield  a  pound  of  pulp ;  to  this 
add  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  ginger  (two 
drams  of  each)  pounded;  mix  them  well,  and  add  them  to  the 
Tolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten  in  a  pint  of  cream,  stir  all  together,  and 
boil  it  in  a  flour^  cloth* 
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1016.— BICK  PUDDINQ,  BOILED. 

Take  some  rice,  pick  and  wash  it  well,  tie  it  in  a  clotli,  leaying 
plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  for  an  hour 
or  two.    Serve  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk. 


1017.— -RICE   FUDDINQ  WITH  CURRANTS* 

Boil  for  half  an  hour  fire  ounces  of  whole  rice  in  a  cloth,  with 
room  to  swell ;  then  take  it  up,  add  fire  ounces  of  currants,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  suet  shred  fine,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten,  tie  it  up 
again,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half.  - 


1018. — GROUND  BICE  PUDDING. 

In  a  pint  of  new  milk  boil  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice, 
adding  a  small  piece  of  lemon  peel  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Keep  it 
stirring  while  boiling,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes^  then  let  it  cool ; 
when  cold  add  sugar  to  taste,  a  couple  of  well-beaten  eggs,  and  some 
nutmeg.  Line  your  dish  with  a  puff  paste,  pour  in  your  rice,  and 
bake  a  light  brown. 

1019. — RlCl^  PUDDING  WITH  FRUIT. 

Swell  some  rice  in  a  little  milk  over  the  fire,  then  mix  it  with 
either  currants  or  gooseberries  scalded,  or  apples  pared  and  quartered, 
raisins,  or  black  currants ;  add  an  egg  to  the  rice  to  bind  it.  Boil  it 
well^  and  serre  with  sugar. 

1020. — SAGO   PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  sago,  wash  it  in  several  waters  (warm),  then 
boil  it  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  little  cinnamon,  stirring  it  often  till 
it  becomes  thick;  pour  it  into  a  pan,  and  beat  it  up  with  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter ;  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four, 
beaten  separately,  a  little  flour,  half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  sugar 
to  liking ;  mix  all  well,  and  boil  it.     Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 


1021. — SIPPET  PUDDING. 

Cut  a  small  loaf  of  fancy  bread  into  very  thin  slices,  put  a  layer  of 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  then  a  layer  of  marrow-— or  beef  suet, 
if  the  former  is  not  easily  obtained  fresh — a  layer  of  currants,  and  then 
a  layer  of  bread,  and  continue  in  this  order  until  you  have  filled  the 
dish.  Beat  up  to  a  fine  finoth  four  eggs,  mix  them  with  a  quart  of 
cream,  a  nutmeg,  and  four  oimces  of  sugar,  and  pour  it  over;  put  it 
into  an  oven  wi&  a  very  steady  heat— not  too  fierce^-and  bake  thirty 
minutes. 


1022.-— 6UBT  PUDDING. 

Chop  half  a  pound  of  beef  suet  extremely  fine,  add  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a  small  quantity  ot  pounded 
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and  sifted  sugar,  and  a  Hide  salt ;  mix  weU  togedier  mtk  milk  to  a 
toleiable  consistence,  and  either  bake  or  boil  it. 

1023. — SUKT  PUDDING. 

To  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour  add  a  pound  of  sbred  suet,  with 
two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  ground  ginger, 
and  just  enough  mUk  to  make  it;  boil  it  four  hours.  It  is  Yery  nice 
the  next  day  cut  in  slices  and  broiled. 

1024. — SWEETMEAT  PUDDINO. 

Take  one  ounce  each  of  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  citron,  slice 
them  yery  thin;  line  a  dish  with  puff  paste,  li^  the  peel  at  the 
bottom,  mix  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
adding  five  ounces  of  sugar,  pour  it  over  the  sweetmeats,  put  it  into 
an.  oven  well  heated  and  bake  thirty-five  minutes. 


1025. — ^TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  four  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  a  quart  of  milk  all  night, 
then  add  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  some  lemon  peel,  and  a  little  spice ; 
boil  them  gently,  add  four  ^gs,  the  whites  well  beaten,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  bake  it. 


1026. — TREACLE  PUDDING. 

To  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
shred  suet,  a  pound  of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk^  a  table-spoon^l  of 
treacle,  grated  ginger  and  pounded  spice ;  stir  all  up  well,  and  boil  it 
four  hours  in  a  floured  cloth. 


1027. — VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

^  Take  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  boil  it  sofit  in  a  pint  of  new  milk 
with  a  stick  or  two  of  cinnamon ;  add  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten ;  put  in  a  dish  and  bake  it. 


1028. — VEEMICELLL 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli  in  milk,  with,  a  piece  of 
cinnamon,  four  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  sweeten  with  lump  sugar,  put  a  piece 
of  buttar  into  it ;  break  four  eggs  in  a  basin,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a  gill  of  cream ;  add  it  to  your  vermicelli.  If  nearty  cold,  butter  your 
di^  well,  as  for  a  bread  and  butter  pudding ;  bake  or  stew  this  pud* 
ding ;  if  stewed,  season  with  vanilla  or  orange  flowers. 


1029. — YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 


Mix  togetlier  a  spoonfal  of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  and  one  egg  vrell 
beaten,  add  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  ginger  grated ;  put  thif 
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mixture  in  a  square  pan  buttered,  and  when  browned  by  baking 
under  tbe  meat  turn  the  other  side  upwards  to  be  browned  also; 
serve  it  cut  in  pieces,  and  arranged  upon  a  dish. 

If  you  require  a  richer  pudding  increase  the  number  of  eggs. 

1030. — ^APPLB  DUMPLINGS. 

Pare  a  few  good  sized  baking  apples,  and  roll  out  some  paste, 
divide  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  have  apples,  cut  two  rounds 
from  each,  and  put  an  apple  under  each  piece,  and  put  the  other  over, 
join  the  edges,  tie  them  in  cloths,  and  boil  them. 

1031.*— APPLE  DUMPLINGS,  BAKED. 

Make  them  as  directed  above,  but  instead  of  tying  them  in  eloths 
place  them  in  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  them. 


1032.— -CURBANT  JELLY  DUMPLINGS. 

Roll  out  rather  thin  some  good  rich  paste,  spread  some  corraat 
jelly  over  it,  roll  it  up,  put  it  in  a  cloth,  tie  it  at  each  end,  boil  it  an 
hour,  and  then  serve. 


1033. — ^DAMSON  DUMPLINGS. 

Line  a  basin  with  a  good  hot  paste  crust,  rolled  rather  thin,  fill  it 
with  damsons,  cover  it  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  an  hour ;  when  done 
pour  melted  butter  over  it,  grate  sugar  round  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
and  serve. 


1034. — DUMPLINGS — ^HARD. 

Make  a  paste  of  fiour,  small  beer,  or  water,  and  a  little  salt,  roll 
them  into  small  balls,  and  put  them  in  the  pot  when  the  water  boils; 
in  half  an  hour  they  will  be  done.  They  are  very  good  boiled  with 
beef.     Serve  either  with  cold  or  melted  butter. 


1035. — ^DUMPLINGS— NORFOLK. 

Make  a  batter  with  flour,  a  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt, 
drop  it  in  small  portions  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  Ixnl  them  three 
minutes,  and  then  put  them  into  a  sieve  or  cullender  to  drain. 


1036. — ^DUMPLING  PASTE. 

Make  a  paste  with  flour,  milk,  salt,  and  yeast ;  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  to  ferment ;  cut  into  sizes  according  to  taste ;  boil  about 
twenty  minutes ;  let  them  cool ;  cut  each  in  two ;  soak  them  in  milk, 
sugar,  and  lemon  peel  an  hour ;  drain  and  flour  them  for  frying,  or 
dip  them  in  oil  or  melted  butter  to  broil.  Baste  with  the  same  they 
were  dipped  in. 

1037.-— DUMPLING — SCOTCH. 

In  the  centre  of  a  paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  water  ^nt  a  hadr 
dock's  liver,  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.     Boil  it  m  a  doth. 
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1038. — 8UBT   DUMPLIMG6. 

Make  the  paste  the  same  as  for  suet  pudding,  ivet  jour  cloth,  dust 
ilour  oyer  it,  put  in  the  paste  the  size  intended,  tie  up,  and  hoil  aa 
hour. 


1039. — RASPBERRY  DUMPLINOS. 

Roll  out  some  good  puff- paste,  spread  raspberry  jam  over  it,  roll  it 
Up,  and  boil  it  a  little  more  than  an  hour ;  cut  it  into  slices,  pou): 
melted  butter  into  the  dish,  and  serve. 


1040. — YEAST  DUMFLmOS. 

Take  some  yeast  and  make  a  very  light  dough,  the  iame  as  for 
bread,  using  milk  however  instead  of  water,  add  salt,  put  it  b^  the 
fire  covered  in  a  pan  for  half  an  hour  or  more  to  rise,  after  this  is 
done  roll  up  the  dough  into  small  balls  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  then  take  them  out  and  serve  directly  with  wine  sauce  over 
them.  To  know  when  they  are  done  stick  a  fork  into  one,  and  if  it 
comes  out  clean  they  will  do. 

A  good  method  of  eating  them  is  by  dividing  them  from  the  top 
with  two  forks,  as  they  get  heavy  by  their  own  steam,  and  eat  them 
directly  with  meat,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 


1041 ,— TARTLETS. 

Cut  your  paste  after  rolling  it  thin  with  a  fluted  cutter  as  large  as 
your  tartlet  pan  may  be  round,  place  each  piece  even  into  the  pan, 
press  it  down  with  your  finger,  then  put  into  each  either  a  piece  of 
square  crust  of  bread  cut  into  dice  in  the  middle  of  each,  or  a  venr 
little  piece  of  jam,  you  will  have  to  add  more  after  they  are  baked, 
sift  some  fine  sugar  over  them,  bake  them  a  light  colour. 


1042. — APPLE  TART. 

Take  some  good  baking  apples,  pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into  small 
pieces;  place  them  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste,  strew  over  pounded 
sugar,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  lemon  peel  chopped  small, 
then  add  a  layer  of  JEipples,  then  spice,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full; 
pour  a  glass  and  a  half  of  white  wine  over  the  whole,  cover  with 
puff  paste,  and  bake  it.  When  done  raise  the  crust,  stir  in  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten,  replace  the  crust,  and 
serve  either  hot  or  cold. 


1043. — ^APRICOT  TART. 

Take  some  apricots,  cut  them  in  two  and  break  the  stones,  put 
ihem  into  paste  with  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  preserved  lemon,  and 
a  few  of  the  kernels,  close  it,  sprinlde  sugar  over,  and  glaze  it.  If 
tiie  apricots  are  not  ripe,  boil  them  a  short  time  in.  water,  and  drain 
them  well. 
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1044.~-ALMONDS  (gRBBn)  T%BTS. 

Pull  almonds  from  the  tree  before  they  shell ;  scrape  off  the  down 
with  a  knife,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  with  cold  water  as  hat  as  they 
are  done,  then  put  them  into  a  skillet  with  more  spring-water  over  a 
very  slow  fire  till  they  simmer,  change  the  water  twice,  and  let  them 
lie  in  the  last  till  tender ;  put  them  between  two  dry  cloths,  and  press 
them  dry ;  make  a  syiiip  with  double  refined  sugar,  and  put  them  to 
simmer  a  little,  repeat  this  the  next  day,  put  them  in  a  close  jar  and 
cover  them  close,  as  they  turn  black  if  exposed  to  the  air,  the  yellower 
ihey  are  when  in  the  water  the  greener  they  will  be  afterwards ; 
put  them  into  a  sugar  crust,  lay  the  lid  close,  and  cover  them  with 
syrup,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


1045.— *APRIC0T  SWEET-MEAT  FOR  TARTS. 

Take  a  poimd  of  ripe  apricots,  remove  the  stones,  break  them  and 
blanch  the  kernels,  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  green  gages  and  one 
pound  and  a  qurter  of  lump  sugar;  simmer  it  until  the  fruit  becomes 
a  jam.  It  must  not  boil,  and  must  be  kept  well  skimmed ;  clarified 
sugar  will  be  found  the  best  to  use  for  this  preserve. 


1046. — ^BEAN  TARTS. 

Boil  some  green  "beans  and  blanch  them.  Put  into  a  puff-paste 
(laid  in  patty  pans),  a  layer  of  these,  and  a  layer  of  different  sweet- 
meats, sprinkling  a  little  loaf-sugar  between  each  layer,  then  add 
some  juice  of  lemon,  some  marrow  seasoned  with  salt,  cloves,  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel,  cover  the  patties,  make  a 
small  hole  at  top,  and  pour  in  a  little  lemon  juice.  When  baked, 
put  in  some  white  wine  and  a  bit  of  butter. 


1047.— CHOCOLATE   TAET. 

Mix  some  chocolate,  a  little  flour,  cream,  and  sugar,  and  three  eggs, 
boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  continually  to  prevent  its  catching  at 
bottom,  put  it  into  the  paste  with  whites  of  eggs  beaten  and  firo£ed 
-upon  it;  glaze  it  with  sugar. 


1048. — CHEBBY   TABT. 

# 

Line  the  sides  of  a  dish  with  a  good  crust,  strew  in  sugar,  fill  it 
with  picked  cherries,  and  put  sugar  at  the  top ;  red  currants  may  be 
added  if  liked,  cover  with  crust,  and  bake. 


1049. — CURRANT  TART. 

Line  a  dish  with  puff-paste,  strew  powdered  sugar  over  the  bottom 
of  it,  then  put  in  sdtemate  layers  of  currants  carefully  picked,  and 
sogur,  till  the  dish  is  full  then  cover  and  bake  it 

The  addition  of  raspberries  or  mulberries  to  currant  tart  is  a  great 
improvement.  , 
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1050, — ^DAMSON  TABT. 

Line  a  dish  with  a  good  crust,  put  in  the  fimit,  and  proceed  the 
Mune  as  for  any  other  firuit  pie. 

1051.— GRAPE   TART. 

Take  the  yoimgest  grapes  before  stones  are  formed,  pick  and 
scald  them  the  same  as  currants,  or  gooseberries,  and  finish  the  same 
as  other  tarts.  More  sugar  'will  be  required  thmi  usual,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  tartness  of  the  fruit 


1052.-H300SEBERRY  (ORERN)  TART. 

Use  either  'whole  gooseberries,  or  make  a  marmalade  of  them  with 
a  good  syrup,  the  last  method  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  you  can  tell  easily 
how  sweet  they  are  and  ou^t  to  be ;  if  made  of  marmalade  the 
seeds  ought  to  be  taken  out. 


1053.— ORANGE  TARTS. 

Take  some  oranges,  pare  them  very  thin,  soak  them  in  water  &r 
two  or  three  days,  changing  the  water  often,  then  boil  them  till  they 
become  soft  and  lose  their  bitterness ;  when  cold  cut  a  thick  slice  off 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  rest  ^e  tiiiekness  of  a  crown  piece ; 
line  tie  tartlet-pans  with  puff  paste,  and  fill  them  with  layers  of 
sngar  and  ozai^e  alternately. 


1054. — ^FBAB  TART. 

Peel  some  pears  carefully,  cut  them  into  quarters  and  remore  the 
cores ;  if  large  and  green  boil  them  soft  in  a  little  water,  simmering 
tiiem  in  some  rich  sjrup,  and  place  them  with  the  syrup  in  a  dish 
lined  with  puff  paste,  cover  and  bake  it. 

1055. — aUINCB  TART. 

Take  a  few  preaerred  quinces,  put  an  equal  weight  of  synip,  made 
with  sugar  and  water  ana  preserve,  into  a  preserring-pan;  boil,  skim, 
and  then  in  the  firuit ;  when  somewhat  clear,  place  the  quinces  in  a 
tart-dish  with  puff-paste  as  usual.  Cover,  biJce  it,  and  when  done 
lift  the  top  gently,  put  in  the  syrup,  ice  it,  and  serve. 


1056. — RAfiPBERRY  TART. 

Line  a  dish  with  nice  puff-paste,  put  in  finiit  and  sugar,  lay  bars 
across^  and  bake. 


1057>— RASPBERRY  TART  WITH  CREAK. 

Put  some  raspberries  in  a  patty-pan  lined  with  thin  puff-pasle, 
fltrew  in  some  finely  sifted  sugar,  cover  with  puff-paste,  anid  bake  it; 
when  done,  take  off  the  top  and  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  pro- 
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ncmaly  mixed  with  Ike  ydks  of  two  or  three  %ggSj  and  sweetened 
with  a  little  sugar;  then  return  the  tait  to  die  ortai  for  fiye  or  six 


1058. — KHUBABB  TART. 

Take  some  stalks  of  a  good  size,  lemoye  the  thin  skia^  and  cat 
ihem  in  pieces  four  or  five  inches  long»  place  them  in  a  dish,  and 
pour  over  a  thin  syrup  of  sagar  and  water,  cover  with  another  dish, 
and  simmer  slowly  for  an  hour  upon  a  hot  hearth,  or  do  them  in  a 
hlock-tin  saucepan.  Allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  make  it  into  a  tart ; 
when  tender,  the  baking  the  crust  will  be  sufficient.  A  tart  may  be 
made  by  cutting  the  stalks  into  pieces  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and 
making  it  the  same  way  as  goosoMrry  tart 

1059.— flTRAWBERRY  TABT. 

Put  into  a  basin  two  quarts  of  the  best  scarlet  strawberries  picked, 
add  half  a  pint  of  cold  darified  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  Madeira, 
with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  mix  all  well  without  breaking  the 
strawberries,  and  put  them  into  a  puff  paste  previously  baked;  keep 
them  very  cod. 

1060. — ^TABTLETS. 

Line  several  tartlet  pans  with  a  thin  short  paste,  fill  them  with 
any  preserve  or  sweetmeat  you  Hke,  then  with  paste  shred  very  fine 
(moulds  made  for  this  purpose   do  them  much  neater  and  more 

Suickly)  cross  them;  egg  them,  place  them  in  a  baking  tin  and  bake 
liem  in  a  quick  oven. 


1061.— YELLOW  ALMOND  SWEETMEATS. 

Blanch  a  poimd  of  sweet  almonds,  wash  them  in  cold  water,  and 
when  quite  dry  pound  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yolks  of 
ejoQgs  into  a  fine  but  rather  stiff  paste;  add  to  them  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated ;  knead  the  paste 
well  with  your  hands,  first  sprinkling  the  table  with  sugar.  Form 
the  paste  into  what  figures  you  please«  such  as  fleur-de-lis,  trefoil, 
&c.,  &c.,  each  being  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  macaroon.  Place 
them  on  white  paper  and  on  an  iron  plate,  fry  them  in  a  moderately 
hot  stove.  If  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  they  are  sufficiently  d<Hie. 
These  sweetmeats  may  be  still  furaier  ornamented  in  the  foilowiBg 
manner: — ^Boil  some  sugar  ia  orange  flower  water,  to  the  degree 
called  ^  graade  plume,'  and  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  are  taken  £rom 
the  stove  or  oven  wash  them  over  with  a  light  brash,  dipped  in  the 
syrup,  this  will  give  them  a  delicious  perfume,  and  they  may  then  be 
called  £l  la  glace ;  when  cold  take  them£:om  the  paper,  and  put  them 
into  glasses  for  the  table. 


1062. — ^TO  CUT  OUT  PATTT  CA6BS,  STO. 

Boll  yomt  paste  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  but  first  try  a 
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yenr  thin  bit  in  your  oven,  and  jou  will  find  out  the  heat  of  the  OTen 
ana  the  lightness  of  your  paste,  and  then  cut  the  thickness  ac- 
cordingly. Hare  a  plain  or  a  fluted  cutter,  turn  each  piece  of  paste 
upon  your  papered  baking  sheet,  take  a  smaller  cutter  and  pass  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  each,  then  egg  each  top  with  a  paste  bru^ ; 
nine  will  make  a  good  dish.  Roll  out  a  piece  of  the  paste,  and  with  a 
cutter  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  opening  on  the  top,  cut  out  the 
same  number  for  the  tops,  egg  them  and  bake  them  separately;  after 
your  paste  is  baked  and  before  it  is  cold,  with  a  small  knife  carefully 
put  them  in  the  screen  until  required. 

1063, — XO  2TEVTBALIZB  THB  ACID  IN  FRUIT  PIES  AND  PUDDINGS. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  free  acid  which  exists  in  rhubarb,  goose- 
berries, currants,  and  other  fruits,  may  be  judiciously  corrected  by 
the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  without  the  least 
affecting  their  flavour,  so  long  as  too  much  soda  is  not  added.  To 
an  ordinary  sized  pie  or  pudding  as  much  soda  may  be  added  as, 
piled  up,  will  cover  a  shilling,  or  even  twice  such  a  quantity  if  the 
fruit  is  very  sour.  If  this  litfie  hint  is  attended  to,  many  a  stomach 
ache  will  be  prevented,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar  saved,  because, 
when  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  soda,  it  will  not  require  so 
much  sugar  to  render  the  tart  sweet. 

1064.—- PASTY. 

This  pie  is  made  from  the  shoulder  or  breast,  which  must  first  be 
fltewed  as  in  former  pies ;  well  season  it,  and  put  plenty  of  essence  of 
the  gravy. 

1066.— A  PASTE   FOR  STEWED  BEEF  OB  SOUPS. 

Break  three  eegg,  a  little  salt,  and  dry  them  up  with  flour, 
nux  the  paste  well,  roll  it  out  thin  about  an  inch  in  length ;  havo 
ready  some  boiling  water,  put  it  in  for  ten  minutes,  add  a  little  salt 
in  the  water,  frequently  moving  it  about,  keeping  it  from  sticking 
together. 

1066. — ^LAKB  PASTY. 

Bone,  and  cut  into  four  pieces  the  lamb  you  intend  to  use,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pasty  lay  beef  suet,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
thyme,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace,  lay  it  upon  the  suet,  making  a 
high  border  about  it,  turn  over  the  sheet  of  paste,  close  up,  and  bake; 
when  it  is  baked  put  in  vinegar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten! 
and  some  good  gravy. 

1067.— MUTTON  PASTY,  TO  BESEMBLB  ONE  MADE  OF  TENISON.     * 

Hang  for  four  or  five  days  (weather  permittiug),  a  fat  loin  of  mut- 
ton, then  bone  it,  beat  it  well  with  a  roUiDg-pin,  rub  the  meat  with 
sugar — ^four  ounceiB  to  ten  pounds  of  meat — ^pour  over  it  half  a  gill  of 
vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  port  wine;  let  it  lie  five  days,  then 
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wash  it,  dry  it  thoroughly,  season  highly  with  allspice,  nutmeg,  and 
salt.  Pat  the  meat  into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  he  haked ;  add  one 
pound  of  butter,  spread  over  the  meat  (if  ten  pounds) ;  lay  a  crust 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  a  thick  crust,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven.  A  gravy  may  be  made  for  the  pasty  by  baking  the. 
bones  in  a  pan  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
a  glass  of  port  wine.  This  should  be  added  when  the  pasty  is 
drawn. 


1068. — FISH  PATTIES. 

Boil  for  a  little  while  an  eel,  a  carp,  and  a  tench,  half  stew  six 
oysters,  pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  fish,  beat  it  in  a  mortar 
with  the  smelts  of  the  fish,  some  mace,  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  work 
them,  well  together;  make  some  rich  paste,  line  the  tins,  put  in  the 
forcemeat,  add  one  oyster,  a  bit  of  butter,  then  cover  with  paste  and. 
bake. 


1069. OYSTER  PATTIES. 

Line  some  small  patty  pans  with  a  fine  puff  paste,  put  a  piece  of 
bread  into  each,  cover  with  paste  and  bake  them.  While  they  are 
baking  take  some  oysters,  beard  them,  and  cut  the  remainder  up  into 
small  pieces,  place  them  in  a  tosser  with  a  very  small  portion  of  grated 
nutmeg,  a  very  little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  morsel  of  lemon  peel 
cut  as  small  as  possible,  a  little  cream  and  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor; 
simmer  it  a  few  minutes,  then  remove  the  bread  from  the  patties  and 
put  in  the  mixture. 

1070. — MEAT  PATTIES.. 

The  patty-pans  should  not  be  too  large ;  make  a  puff  'paste,  put  a^ 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tins,  put  in  forcemeat,  and  cover  with 
puff  paste,  bake  them  a  light  brown,  turn  them  out.     If  for  a  small 
dinner  five  patties,  or  seven  for  a  large  dinner  will,  suffice  for  a  side- 
dish. 


1071. — MARROW   PATTIES. 

Shred  a  few  apples  with  some  marrow,  add  a  little  sugar,  make- 
them  up  in  puff  paste,  fry  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  when  done- 
sprinkle  some  sugar  over  them  and  serve. 


1072. MARROW  PATTIES, 

Make  a  paste  with  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched, 
moistening  them  with  orange  flower  water ;  mix  this  paste  with  a 
handful  of  flour,  a  drop  of  warm  water  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; 
then  line  several  shallow  moulds  with  it,  dorez  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven.  When  done  put  into  each  of  them  a  little  cream  about 
the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece,  made  with  beef  marrow,  lemon  peel, 
and  cream,  cover  it  with  a  spoonful  of  white  of  egg  whipped  to 
a  snow,  sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

T 
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1073. — PDFTS  or  ANY   KIND. 

Gut  into  square  pieces  the  thickness  of  a  pattj  case,  put  in  the 
middle  a  small  piece  of  jam,  double  one  side  over  the  other  pressing 
it  mth  ;onr  tno  thumbs,  keeping  the  middle  of  a  round  lump ;  egg 
the  tops,  bake  thera  and  glaze  them. 

1074. — ^APRICOT  pnpps. 
Take  some  puff  paste,  roll  it  to  about  fifteen  inches  long,  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  six  inches  wide,  then  place  a 
small  portion  of  apricot  marmalade  on  the  paste  at  equal  distances, 
^d  two  inches  from  the  edge ;  moisten  round  each  bit  of  marmalade, 
and  turn  the  two  inches  of  paste  over,  press  it  down  round  the 
preaerre  so  as  to  join  the  crusts,  and  then  cut  them  out  into  semi- 
inrcular  turnovers ;  \ar  them  on  a  tin,  dorez  and  bake  them  in  a  hot 
OTeu ;  when  almost  done  spriakle  them  with  sugar,  and  glaze  them. 


1075. — oAtead  neapoutan. 
Pound  cakes  in  ^temate  layers  with  preserves,  as  jams  of  different 
sorts,  between  each  layer.     The  ornaments  are  also  made  of  pound 
cake.     The  whole  is  glased  with  white  of  e^,  and  the  white  orna- 
ment is  piped. 

1070. OATEAP  DAITFHIN. 

Boll  out  a  paste  thin,  sufficient  to  corcr  your  baking  sheet,  thenspread 
the  paste  all  over  with  jam  or  apples  prepared,  roll  out  another  paste 
and  cover  all  over  tbe  jam,  sometimes  egg  with  whites  of  egg,  and 
cover  it  with  chopped  almonds  and  lifted  sugar,  then  with  your  knife 
cut  it  through  aU  along  the  width  of  tno  inches,  torn  we  baking 
sheet  and  cut  it  through  the  length  of  three  inches,  then  bake  them 
a  nice  light  brown ;  when  baked  and  nearly  cold,  take  them  from 
the  baking  sheet  and  trim  the  sides  and  ends  quite  smooth,  dish  them 
on  a  napkin  as  cutlets  standing  upon  the  ends. 

1077- — PlIITS  D'AJIOtTR. 

Boll  your  secMid  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  with  a 
fluted  cutter  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  about  eighteen  pieces,  place 
them  upon  a  papered  baking  sheet,  press  a  round  mark  with  a  much 
smaller  plain  cutter,  egg  them  lightly,  bake,  and  glaze  them  when 
done;  while  warm  open  the  top  viitk  a  small  knife,  and  £11  the  paste 
mth  difierent  Jams,  dish  them  high  upon  a  napkin. 
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1078. — ^RicE,  gAteaxt  op. 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  rice ;  when  the  latter  is  quite  soft 
dissolve  in  it  a  quarter  of  a  poand  of  butter,  and  then  put  in  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  let  it  cool.  When  quite  cold  stir  in  four  yolks 
and  four  whole  eggs,  more  if  the  rice  be  very  thick ;  butter  a  mould 
lightly,  put  the  rice  into  it»  }^aoe  the  mould  in  hot  ashes  so  that  it 
may  be  completely  enveloped  in  and  covered  with  them;  in  half  an 
hour  the  gateau  will  be  done  enough,  then  turn  it  out  and  serve.  If 
you  wish  you  can  make  a  souffle  by  whipping  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
like  other  souffles;  in  this  case  it  shouia  be  served. in  a  silver  dun. 
In  putting  the  preparation  into  the  mould  be  careful  not  to  fiU  it,  as 
the  rice  would  swell  and  nm  over^ 


1079. — A.  MIXED  JAM  FOR  TABTB  OR  TARTLETS. 

Take  two  pounds  of  apricots  when  ripe,  take  out  the  kernels  and 
blanch  them,  then  add  them  to  the  fruit ;  add  to  this  two  pounds  of 
greengage  plums  or  bullaces,'and  two  or  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar ; 
then  gently  boil  all  until  it  is  a  clear  Jelly.    Put  it  in  small  pots. 


1080. — ^ALMOND  WAFERS. 

Take  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanch  and  pound  them ;  add  a 
poimd  of  powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  orange  flowers  pralin6e,  put 
them  into  a  basin  and  moisten  them  with  a  sufflcient  quantity  of 
whites  of  e^  to  enable  you  to  spread  the  paste  on  wafer  paper  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  wafer  paper  must  be  rubbed  with  virgin 
wax  and  sweet  oil ;  lay  the  preparation  on  as  thin  as  possible,  chop 
some  sweet  almonds  very  small,  mix  them  with  sugar,  and  strew  them 
over  the  wafers,  and  put  them  into  a  hot  oven;. when  about  half 
baked  take  them  out  and  cut  them  in  squares;  replace  them  a  minute, 
in  the  oven,  take  them  out  again,  and  press  them  on  a  stick  to  givei 
them  the  proper  form ;  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  put  them  on  a  sieve* 
Just  before  they  are  served  they  should  be  slightly  warmed. 


1081. CURD  PUFFS. 

To  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  new  milk  well  drained,  add  the  yolks 
of  seven  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  sugar,  rose-water,  nutmeg,  and 
bread  crumbs ;  make  it  into  a  paste,  cut  it  into  any  shape  you  like, 
fry  them  in  boiling  lard,  and  serve  them  with  a  sauce  made  with 
butter,  sugar,  and  white  wine. 


1082.— CHEESE  P0FP8. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  cheese  curd  strained  very  fine,  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  with  three  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites,  a  spoonful  and  a  halt* 
of  flour,  a  spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  make  it  rather  sweet;  make  the  paste  into  very  sm^l' 
round  cakes  and  bake  them  on  a  tin  plate  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteexl 
minutes ;  serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

T  2 


1083. — A  DISH  OF  fbe:4cu  pastet. 
The  pastry  is  fixed  by  while  of  egg.     A  reil  is  formed  oTer  the. 
wbole  ay  white  of  egg  and  white  sugar  boiled  briskly,  stirred  wbeit 
it  has  boiled,  and  poured  over  while  in  a  froth. 

1084. — cBOQxiETs 
Are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  No.  "JGJ,  but  not  e^ed  and  bread 
cmmhed,  but  formed  as  puffs  in  a  paste,  but  instead.of  jams  j<m  will 
put  a  piece  of  this  preparation,  you  must  e^  tlie  edge  before  you  lap 
them  top;etlier,  egg  the  tops  of  them,  nnd  sprinkle  some  fine  broken 
vennacelli  over  them,  then  fry  theiu  ihe  sume  as  the  rissoles,  dished 
on  a  napkin  and  iried  parsley. 

1083. KICB,  CHOQUETTES   OP. 

Wash  and  scald  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  the  rind  of  a.  lemon  shred  fme,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  crisped  orange  flower,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  set  these  on  the  fire,  and 
when  the  rice  is  quite  soft  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  stir  them  in 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ;  pour  the  preparation  on  a. 
laige  tin  or  slab,  spread  it  equally,  let  it  cool,  and  then  divide  it  into 
small  parts,  roll  these  into  balls,  dip  them  into  an  omelet,  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  a  Tery  hot  pan ;  as  soon  as  the 
croquettes  are  of  a  nice  colour  drain  them,  sprinkle  them  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  serve  thetn. 

1086, — TO  TSAKR  MERrNGUES. 

Lay  fonr  eggs  on  ice  for  an  hour,  weigh  the  weight  of  the  eggs  in 
fine  sifted  sugar,  then  whip  up  the  whites  of  those  four  eggs  to  a 
TCry  stiff  point,  when  done  mix  in  gently  the  sugar;  have  ready  a 
board  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  covered  with  white  paper,  sugar  the 
paper,  then  with  a  silver  spooa  form  the  meringues  the  form  of  an  egg* 
but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other,  sift  sugar  well  over  them,  d^ 
them  in  youi  hot  closet  and  when  quite  hard  take  them  off  the  paper 
and  scoop  out  the  soft,  and  turn  tiieta  over  upon  another  paper,  dry 
them  again  in  the  hot  closet,  fill  them  \7ith  jam  or  cream  when  you 
want  them ;  dish  upon  a  napkin  or  cat  pnper. 

What  you  scoop  out  will  do  to  sweeten  jelly,  or  ginzo  tarts. 
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1087. MEBINGITES. 

Whisk  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a  solid  froth,  then  add  the  rind 
of  six  lemons  grated  rery  fine,  and  a  spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  afler 
which  lay  a  sheet  of  wet  'paper  on  a  tin  and  with  a  spoon  drop  the 
mixture  in  little  lumps  'separately  upon  it,  siflt  sugar  over  and  put 
them  to  hake  in  a  moderately  heated  oven,  taking  care  that  they  are 
done  of  a  nice  colour,  then  put  raspberry,  apricot,  or  any  other  kind  of 
jam  between  two  of  these  hottoms,  add  them  together  and  lay  them 
in  a  warm  place  or  before  the  fire  to  dry. 


1088. — MERINGUES. 

Take  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs^  six  ounces  of  the  best  lump  sugar 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  half  a  pound  of  pistachios,  blanch  and  beai 
the  latter  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  white  of  egg  to  a  fine  paste,  whisk 
the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  snow,  then  add  the  sugar  and  pistachio  paste, 
'mix  them  well,  but  very  lightly,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  put  some  sheets  of  paper  on  tin  plates,  lay  your  pre- 
'paration  on  the  paper  with  a  spoon,  lay  the  meringues  at  least  "an 
inch  apart,  sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over  them  and  put  them  ittto  b 
moderate  oven  or  stove,  when  done  detach  them  gently  from  the 
paper  with  a  knife,  and  place  them  on  a  sieve  in  a  dry  place,  before 
tbey  are  sent  to  table  fill  each  with  a  little  whipped  cream,  to  which 
ada  a  small  quantity  of  orange-flower,  rose,  or  vanilla  water. 


1089.-— APPLE   MBRINOITBS. 

Meringues,  the  apple  in  centre. 


1090. — CASSEROLE  OF  RICE. 

Use  a  wdl  mould  the  size  you  may  require  the  dish  for,  after 
your  rice  is  prepared,  as  in  another  place  you  will  see;  while  it  is 
warm  wet  your  mould  with  milk,  press  in  the  rice  veiy  tight,  then 
turn  it  out  on  the  dish  it  is  to  go  to  table  on,  cover  it  over,  and  keep 
it  hot  until  wanted,  the  well  will  be  filled  as  in  receipt  1185,  pouring 
sauce  round  the  casserole  on  the  dish,  garnish  the  top  with  plovers' 
€ggs,  and  whole  truffles. 

1091. — APPLES  IN  RICE. 

Take  a  few  good  apples,  pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into  quarters, 
boil  some  rice  in  a  cloth  until  it  is  soft,  then  put  in  the  apples,  tie  up 
very  loose,  and  boil  gently  till  sufficieinly  done. 
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CHAPTER  'XV. 

PAITCAKES  AHD  JfUlTfEAS. 

1092.— PANCAKES. 

Poor  a  good  l»afcter  made  of  eg^  milk,  and  flonr,  in  the  usual  wi^ 
into  a  pan,  so  that  it  lies  yerj  thin,  fry  the  pancakes  with  hot  lard, 
and  when  one  side  is  done  torn  it  bj  tossing  it  up  light! j,  senre  with 
si^ar  and  lemon,  or  Seville  orange  juice. 


1093.— CREAM   PANCAKES. 

To  a  pint  of  cream  add  thq  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  beaten  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  mix  the  whole 
well,  and  then  fry  them  very  carefully. 


1094. — PANCAKES  1  LA  FRAN^AISE. 

Into  a  stewpan  put  four  ounces  of  butter,  a  table-spoonfiil  of 
ratafia  pounded,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  cut  thin,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
white  sugar,  mix  in  separately  three  eggs,  then  add  one  at  a  time 
the  yolks  of  three  more,  mix  well,  add  a  little  milk,  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  a  little  orange  flower  water,  beat  it  well  up  to  the 
thickness  of  a  good  cream,  put  into  your  pan  some  clarified  butter, 
and  when  melted  pour  it  away  and  put  in  your  batter  for  the 
pancakes,  they  must  be  made  very  thin;  when  you  have  finished 
frying  the  pancakes  leave  in  the  hottom  of  your  stewpan  one  table- 
'Bpoonfiil  of  the  batter,  add  to  it  a  little  orange  flower  water,  some 
sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  pounded  ratafia,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
nix  this  ap  with  some  cream,  put  it  into  a  boat  and  serve  as  a  sauce. 


1095. — ^PANCAKES  A  l'italienne 

Are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  excepting  that  wh^i 
fried  they  must  be  laid  open  on  a  dean  dresser,  an  Italienne  cream 
spread  over  them,  rolled  up  and  laid  side  by  side  in  a  dish  with  the 
brown  side  outwards. 


1096.-*ARICa  PANCAKES. 

To  half  a  pound  of  rice  put  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  water,  boil  it  to 
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a  jell  J ;  when  eold,  add  to  it  eight  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  salt 
and  nutmegs  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted ;  mix  well,  adding 
the  hotter  last,  and  working  it  only  so  much  as  will  make  the 
batter  sufficiently  thick.  Fry  them  in  lard,  but  employ  aa  little  as  ii 
is  possible  to  firy  them  with. 

I097**— FaiTTBBS 

Ave  made  of  hatter  the  same  as  paacakes.  Drop  a  small  quaatity 
into  the  pan,  hare  ready  apples  pared,  sliced,  and  cored,  lay  tbem  in 
the  hatter  and  fry  them ;  they  may  also  be  made  with  sliced  lemon 
pr  currants,  the  latter  is  particularly  palatable.  They  should  be  sent 
to  table  upon  a  folded  napkin  in  the  dish;  any  sweetmeat  or  ripe 
fruit  will  make  fritters. 


1098. — FRITTERS,  APRICOT. 

Twelre  apricots  preserved  in  brandy,  drain,  and  cut  them  in  half; 
wrap  them  m  wafers  moistened  and  cut  round ;  dip  them  in  batter, 
as  in  receipt  1101,  and  fry.     Sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  serre. 

1099. — APPLE  FRITTERS. 

Take  two  or  three  large  russeting  apples,  pare  them  thin,  cut  them 
half  an  inch  thick,  lay  them  on  a  pie  dish,  pour  brandy  over 
them,  let  them  lie  two  hours ;  make  a  thick  batter,  using  two  eggs, 
hare  clean  lard,  and  make  it  quite  hot ;  fry  two  at  a  time,  a  nice 
light  brown,  put  them  on  the  back  of  a  sieve  on  paper,  sift  pounded 
sugar  over  them,  glaze  them  with  a  shovel  or  salamander ;  dish  on  a 
napkin. 

.  Afrer  they  are  cut  in  slices  take  out  the  core  widi  a  small  round 
cutter. 


1100. — ^FRITTERS,   ATI   BLANC. 

Mix  a  handful  of  rice-flour  with  milk,  set  on  the  fire,  stir  con- 
stantly, adding  a  little  cream,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  orange-flowers  ; 
when  thickened  remove  it  from  the  fire ;  when  cold  foU  it  in  balls 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  dip  them  in  batter,  and  fry  them. 


I 

can. 


1101. — FRITTERS  A  l'aNGL0-FRAN9AISE. 

Make  a  batter  as  follows  r — ^Put  int^  a  saucepan  one  glass  and  a 
half  of  water,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  aiid  a  little  salt,  let  it  boil, 
Uien  stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  it  a  firm  batter,  keep  stinring  for  tlnee 
minutes,  then  turn  it  into  another  vessel.  Make  previously  a  mairov^ 
pudding,  while  it  is  cooling  prepare  your  batter,  cut  the  pudding  into 
thin  slices,  divide  again  into  pieces  about  two  inches  loi^  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  dip  ihem  into  the  batter  and  fry  them,  when 
done  drain  them,  glaze  with  fine  sugar,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  you 


1102. — CURRAMT  FRITTSRS,  i  LA  BAUPHINE. 

Having  picked  and  washed  six  ounces  of  dried  currants,  boil  them 
gently  for  a  minute  or  two  in  two  ounces  of  clarified  sugar;  when, 
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cold,  put  about  a  quarter  of  a  spoonful  of  them  on  each  fritter;  laj 
them  in  rather  a  hot  friture ;  as  soon  as  they  are  of  a  proper  oolout 
take  tthem  out,  drain  them  on  a  napkin,  sprinkle  them  with  fine 
sugar,  and  senre  them. 

1103. — FRITTERS  .A  .LA  DAUPHINE. 

Boll  out  a  pound  of  brioche  paste  as  thin  as  possible  into  an  oblong 
square,  on  one  part  lay,  a  little  apart,  apricot  marmalade,  wet  slightly 
the  paste  round  each  preserve,  then  lay  orer  it  the  plain  paste,  press 
down  firmly  to  prevent  the  marmalade  leaving  its  place  while  being 
cooked ;  cut  out  the  fritters  with  a  circular  paste-cutter  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  flour  them  but  not  too  much,  lay  them  in  a  hot  friture 
and  the  paste  will  swell  them  into  little  balls,  as  soon  as  they  'are  a 
good  colour  take  them  out,  drain  on  a  napkin,  dust  on  them  some 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  serve. 

1104. —  PISH   FRITTERS. 

Make  a  light  forcemeat  with  any  kind  of  fish,  put  a  small  quantity 
into  pieces  of  puff  paste  the  size  of  a  common  puff,  fry  in  boiling 
lard  and  drain  dry,  serve  with  truffles  or  bechamel  sauce  xovgoA 
them. 


1105. — ORAKGfi  FRITTERS. 

Take  some  oranges,  pare  off  the  rind  quite  close,  cut  them  into 
quarters  and  blanch  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  drain  them, 
take  out  the  pips,  put  the  oranges  into  a  light  syrup,  and  simmer 
them  to  a  caramel;  remove  them  from  the  fire,  let  them  cool,  cover 
them  with  syrup,  dip  each  quarter  into  butter,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  colour,  sprinkle  them  with  powdered  sugar;  glaze  and  serve 
them. 


1106.-— OYBTER  FRITTERS. 

Blanch  some  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  then  place  them  for  som6 
time  in  vinegar  and  water,  with  salt,  shred  parsley,  and  small  white 
onions  sliced,  after  which  dry  diem  well,  dip  each  in  batter  and  fry 
them. 


1107* — OYSTER  FRITTERS. 

Blanch  some  of  the  lai^est  opters  you  can  get,  but  do  not  let 
them  boil;  take  off  the  beard,  strain  the  liquor,  and  season  vrith 
cayenne  pepper  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovies;  make  this- 
liquor  into  a  good  thick  batter,  using  a  little  cream,  have  yout 
stewpan  vrith  lard  quit6  hot,  then  dip  them  separately  into  the 
batter,  then  fry  them,  use  silver  skewers  for  them,  if  not  dish  on  a 
napkin  and  firied  parsley. 

J 108.— PARMESAN  rRITTBIIfl. 

Grate  half  a  pound  of  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  some  good  lemon  cheese,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  spoon- 
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fill  of  flour,  mix  well,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  or  milk,  a  little 
cayenne  pepper,  a  little  black,  and  some  salt,  and  a  table-spoonful 
of  ready-made  mustard,  boil  all  over  the  fire,  with  a  wooden  spoon 
keeping  it  well  stirred;  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  add  two  or  three  yolks 
of  raw  eggs,  stir  all  until  it  is  quite  stiff,  turn  it  out  upon  a  dish 
to  cool,  and  then  form  them  into  the  shape  most  approved  of,  as 
pairs,  or  round,  or  flat.  Egg  and  bread  crumb  them  twice,  fry  them 
in  very  hot  lard  a  bright  yellow,  fry  some  parsley  at  the  same  time, 
send  them  up  very  hot,  and  on  a  napkin  with  fried  parsley. 


1109. ^FRITTERS   ROYALE. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  a  quarft  of  new  IHilki  the.  moment  it  is  on  the 
boil  pour  in  a  pint  of  pale  sherry  or  Madeira,  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
let  it  stand  six  minutes,  skim  off  the  cuj:4  and  tiien  turn  it  into  a 
basin,  beat  it  up  well  with  six  eggs,  reason  it  with  nutmeg,  beat  it 
with  a  whisk,  add  enough  flour  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
batter,  add  sugar,  and  fry  quick. 


1110. — ^FRITTERS  SPANISH. 

.  Cut  into  lengths  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  your  finger  the 
crumb  of  a  French  roll,  you  may  please  your  fancy  as  to  the  shape, 
soak  it  in  a  compound  of  cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  an  egg ;  iry  it,  ^hen  thoroughly  soaked,  a  nice  brown,  serve  with 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar  sauce. 


1111. — ^FRITTERS   SOUFFLES. 

~ .  Mix  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  spoonful  of  olive  oi]^  and  a  little 
salt,  with  half  a  pound  of  flomr,  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  snow 
and  add  it  to  the  rest ;  when  your  paste  is  equal  to  a  thick  batter 
take  one  spoonful  of  it  and  roll  it  in  flour,  make  each  ball  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  fry  them  in  a  hoi  friture  of  oil,  sprinkle  with  white 
sugar^  and  serve  hot 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EOOS  AHD  OVELBTB 


1112. — XO  DSBSS  EGOS  (POACHBD). 

Break  your  eggs  separately  in  cups,  Laye  ready  a  large  stewpan 
half  full  of  water,  pour  into  it  a  little  yinegar  and  salt,  let 
it  simmer,  then  put  in  your  eggs,  not  too  many  at  a  time,  some 
like  them  done  less  than  others,  therefore  boil  them  accordingly; 
have  ready  by  your  fide  a  dish  with  warm  water,  and  when  your 
eggs  are  sufficiently  done  put  them  into  this  clean  water,  trim  them 
smooth  and  round,  dish  them  on  pieces  of  toast  buttered ;  if  for 
dinner,  upon  prepared  spinach  or  potatoes. 

1113. — ^BUTTERED   EOGS,   A  CATHOLIC  DISH. 

Break  six  whole  eggs  in  a  jBtewpan,  just  dissolre  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  by  standing  the  basin  in  hot  water,  when  all 
dissolved,  beat  up  the  eggs  and  add  the  butter  to  them,  hare  on 
the  fire  another  stewpan  sufficiently  laige  enough  to  hold  the  one 
you  have  the  eggs  and  butter  on,  half  fill  the  large  stewpan  with 
water  setting  the  small  stewpan  into  it,  keeping  it  stirred  one  way  all 
the  time,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  you  will  spread  it  on  neatly  cut  toasts. 

1114. — ^EGG    BALLS. 

Boil  four  eggs  hard,  take  out  the  yolks  and  pound  them,  add 
to  them  a  few  bread  crumbs,  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  yolk 
of  one  raw  egg,  mix  them  all  well  together,  take  them  out,  and  with 
fiour  on  your  hands  roll  them  into  balls,  boil  them  for  two  minutes. 

1115. — EGGS,   GBATIN  OF,  WITH   CHEESE. 

Take  some  grated  bread,  Parmesan  cheese  also  grated,  a  piece  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  nutmeg,  and  pepper,  mix  these  toge- 
ther and  spreaA  them  oyer  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  set  it  oyer  a  gentle 
fire  to  make  a  gratin,  on  which  break  ten  eggs,  sprinkle  Parmesan 
cheese  over  the  surface,  finish  cooking  it,  and  brown  it  with  the 
salamander. 


1116. — ^EGGs  maItre  d'h6tel. 
Butter'  eight  small  round  moulds,  sprinkle  the  insides  with  some 
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fine  chopped  parsley  and  onions,  or  shalots  and  mushroom,  and  bread 
crumbs,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  mix  in  your  bread  crumbs;  Tvhep 
your  moulds  are  well  covered  with  all  this  preparation,  break  in  a  raw 
egg  into  each  mould,  then  set  them  to  steam  for  about  four  minutes, 
put  a  good  white  sauce  in  your  dish.  • 

1117--HS00TCII  E0G8. 

Boil  hard  six  pullet's  eggs,  take  off  the  shells,  then  mask  each  egg 
with  son^e  raw  forcemeat,  rolling  each  egg  in  some  grated  tongue  or 
ham,  press  this  with  your  hand  close  to  the  eggs,  then  roll  each  egg 
in  some  yeiy  fine  bread  crumbs,  then  fry  them  a  fine  yellow  *colour, 
put  in  your  dish  a  sharp  sauce  or  plain  gravy,  or  dry  upon  a  napkin, 
and  fried  parsley. 

1118.—- TtMBALIB  OF  EQ08. 

Hard  boil  either  very  small  pullets'  e^,  or  large  eggis^  boil  them 
quite  hard,  when  done  and  cold,  which  will  soon  be  if  you  will 
put  them  into  cold  water,  then  take  off  the  shell,  then  cut  off  the 
small  end  of  the  white,  then  scoop  out,  without  breaking  the  white, 
all  the  yolk,  which  you  will  mix  up  with  a  spoonful  of  good  bechamel, 
a  little  fine  choppecl  pepper  and  salt,  a  little  grated  ham,  or  tongue, 
and  a  few  bread  crumbs,  then  fill  in  the  eggs,  set  them  to  steam  a 
few  minutes  if  hot,  if  not,  dish  them  either  as  before  or  a  salad  sauce 
in  the  dish. 


1119.— PLOVEBS'  EGGS. 

If  you  have  them  raw,  put  some  moss  in  paper  in  your  stewpan, 
-then  lay  your  eggs  in  upon  it  covering  them  with  cold  water,  boil  them 
about  ten  minutes,  then  lay  them  in  cold  water,  send  them  up  in  the 
shells  upon  a  napkin ;  or  take  off  the  shells  and  dry  them,  and  put 
•each  dtJier  in  a  mould  of  aspic  jelly,  or  endways  upon  jelly  orna- 
ments. 


1120.*-^OMELET. 

- '  Take  as  many  eggs  as  you  think  proper,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  4>melet,  break  them  into  a  basin  with  some  chopped  parsley  and 
salt,  then  beat  them  well  and  season  them  according  to  taste,  then 
have  ready  some  onions  chopped  small,  put  some  butter  into  a  frying- 
pan,  and  when  it  is  hot,  but  not  to  bum,  put  in  your  chopped  onions, 
give  them  two  or  three  turns,  then  add  your  eggs  to  it  and  fry  the 
whole  of  a  nice  brown,  you  must  only  fry  one  ^e,  when  done  turn 
it  into  a  dish  the  fried  side  uppermost,  and  serve. 

1121.— OMELET  A  LA  CELESTINE. 

Make  four  omelets  of  three  eggs  each,  and  as  thin  as  posable,  slice 
them  carefully  on  the  table,  lay  frangipane*  on,  and  roll  them  up  in 

*  Made  thus:  Mix  fire  ■poonf\tlfl  of  flour,  Mym  ogfi,  a  plat  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  butteif  and  a 
pinch  of  salt;  set  on  the  fire,  ,boU  ten  minutes,  keepetirring ;  pour  into  a  basin  to  cool.  Pound 
fiBbteen  a^eet  alnondt,  tlra  bitter^ twelve  iiweuoooa>  add  a.lUtte  powdeTed?orttg*.fleur, 

and  enough  yrhlto  sugar  to  sweeten ;  mix  all  together,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
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the  form  of  a  mtiff,  trim  the  ends  and  place  them  on  a  dish,  sprinkle 
them  with  po\rdered  sugar,  glaze  and  serve  them. 


^  1122.— OMELET  A  LA.  CBEME. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  and  put  into  it  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll, 
parsley,  shalots,  both  shred  small,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  stir  it  orer 
.  the  fire  till  quite  thick,  then  add  half  a  dozen  eggs,  fry  your  omelets, 
observe  that  it  will  require  rather  more  time  than  usual. 

1123.— -OMELETB  OF  SOaS,  FOR  UARNISHINa  OR  CUTTIKG  IN  BLIPS. 

Break  your  eggs  and  put  your  yolks  and  whites  into  separate  pans, 

beat  them  up  with  a  little  salt  and  then  put  them  again  into  separate 

earthen  vessels  rubbed  with  sweet  oil,  have  ready  a  pot  of  boiling 

water  over  a  fire,  put  them  in  dosely  covered,  and  let  the  omelets 

.steam  till  thoroughly  done. 


1124.— OMELET  FRITTEES. 

Make  two  or  three  thin  omelets,  adding  a  little  sweet  basil  fo  the 
usual  ingredients,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  roll  them  into  the 
shape  of  olives,  when  cold  dip  them  into  batter,  or  enclose  them  into 
puff  paste,  fry  and  serve  them  with  fried  parsley. 


1125. — pOmeu&t  glacee. 

Whip  up  some  eggs,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  a  little  candid 
lemon  peel,  and  pounded  macaroons^  beat  them  together  well,  and 
then  fry  them  as  usual;  sprinkle  the  omelet  with^  sugar  and  serve. 


1126.— omelet  k  LA  GENDARICE. 

Make  a  ragodt  with  sorrel,  Parmesan  cheese  grated,  and  bread 
crumbs,  fry  two  omelets  in  the  usual  manner,  between  which  put 
the  above  ragout,  place  them  on  a  dish,  cut  some  pieces  of  bread,  fry 
them,  dip  the  edge  of  each  into  some  white  of  egg  to  make  them 
nticky  set  them  round  the  omelet,  over  which,  pour  a  Uttle  melted  but- 
ter; strew  bread  crumbs  and  Parmesan  cheese  on  it,  and  colour  it  ia 
the  ovens  or  over  a  salamander. 


1127.«-*OMELET  AU  KATURRL. 

Break  eight  or  ten  eggs  into  a  pan,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoonful 
of  cold  water,  beat  them  up  with  a  whisk,  in  the  mean  time  put 
some  fresh  butter  into  a  frying  pan,  when  it  is  quite  melted,  and 
nearly  boiling,  put  in  the  eggs  with  a  skimmer.  As  it  is  frying,  take 
up  the  edges,  that  they  may  be  properly  done ;  when  cooked  double  it, 
serve  very  hot. 

»  '  1128.-— ONION  OMELET. 

Cut  some  reiy  white  onions  into  slices,  give  ihem  a  few  turns  over 
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the  fire;  when  nearly  done,  moisten  them  with  cream,  and  season  with 
salty  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  mix  this  with  half  a  dozen. eggs,  heat  the 
whole  up  well,  and  fry  the  omelet  either  in  oil  or  hutter. 


1129.— ONION  OMELET. 

Take  two  or  three  good  sized  onions,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  fry 
them  in  butter,  when  they  are  done  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  iry  two  small  omelets,  on  which  Jay  the 
onions,  with  two  or  three  anchoyles  cut  in  slices,  roll  them  up  length- 
ways, fry  some  pieces  of  crumb,  cut  the  omelets  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  these,  and  place  them  thereon,  pour  melted  butter,  and  strew 
bread  crumbs,  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  them,  and  colour  it 
in  the  oven. 


1130. — OMELET   SOUFFLE. 

Break  six  eggs,  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks ;  to  the  latter,  put 
four  dessert-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon^^ 
chopped  exceedingly  small,  mix  them  well,  whip  the  whites  as  if  for 
biscuits,  and  add  them  to  the  rest,  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
into  a  frving  pan  over  a  brisk  fire,  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  melted, 
pour  in  the  above,  stir  it  up,  that. the  butter  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  omelet,  and  when  that  is  the  case  strain  it  into 
a  buttered  dish,  which  place  on. hot  ashes,  strew  powdered  sugar  over, 
and  colour  the  top  carefully  with  a  salamander. 


1131. — OMELET  SOUFFLE  IN  A  MOULD. 

Break  six  fine  eggs,  separate  the  whites  and  yolks,  put  to  the  latter 
three  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  four  crushed  macaroons,  a. spoonful 
of  potato  flour,  a  little  crisped  orange  flower  in  powder,  stir  them  to- 
gether well,  whip  the  whites  to  a  froth,  mix  them  with  the  yolks, 
and  pour  the  whole  into  a  buttered  mould,  but  do  not  fill  it,  set  it  in 
a  moderate  oven  the  same  as  for  biscuits,  when  done,  turn  it  out  on 
a  dish,  and  serve  it.  This  omelet  should  be  of  a  clear  colour,  and 
shake  like  a  jelly. 


1132. OMELET  STUFFED, 

Make  your  omelet  as  au  naturel,  but  before  you  turn  the  ends  over 
lay  over  it  a  farce  of  sorrel,  double  the  omelet,  before  you  take  it  from 
the  pan,  so  that  none  of  the  farce  may  be  seen,  and  cement  the  edges 
with  white  of  eggs ;  serve  it  very  hot. 

Any  other  soil;  of  farce  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner. 


1133. SJLTOY  OMELET. 

Break  six  eggs  in  a  basin,  a  little  chopped  parsley  and  shalots,  a 
little  chopped  ham  and  mushrooms,  a  few  grains  of  any  kind  of 
dried  sifted  sweetherbs,  and  half  a  gill  of  cream,  or  a  little  good 
white  sauce,  pepper  and  salt ;  put  in  your  omelet-pan  two  ounces  of 
butter  to  get  quite  hot,  add  to  your  omelet  about  eight  pieces  of 
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butter  broken  as  small  as  a  nut,  beat  all  well  together,  put  it  into 
your  very  hot  butter,  keeping  irequentlj  forcing  your  knife  in  various 
parts  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  when  all  is  nearly  dried  np  shake  it 
and  empty  it  on  your  dish  half  turned  over ;  either  send  up  a  good 
sauce,  as  may  be  preferred,  or  garnish  it  dry  and  send  it  on  a  napkin. 


1134. — Jl  SIICPLE   AND    PULIN   8W££T   OMBLET. 

Break  up  six  eggs  in  a  basin,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  a  grating  of  a 
lemon,  a  piece  of  citron,  orange,  and  lemon  peel  chopped  fine,  a  giU 
of  cream,  some  pounded  sugar,  a  little  orange  flower  water,  a  few 
grains  of  grated  nutmeg ;  fry  it  as  other  omelets,  trim  it  and  roll  it 
up ;  if  approved  of,  put  apricot  jam  in  it,  dish  it  upon  a  napkin. 


'  1135. — ^APPLE  SOUFFLE  WITH  BICE. 

Blanch  half  a  pound  of  the  best  rice  in  scalding  water,  strain 
it  clear,  boil  it  in  sufficient  milk  to  cover  it,  to  this  add  a  little  lemon 
peel  and  a  small  bit  of  cinnamon,  let  it  boil  until  the  rice  has 
absorbed  the  milk,  turn  it  into  a  dish,  and  when  cool  raise  a  wall 
with  it  about  three  inches  high,  having  first  taken  the  precaution 
to  egg  the  dish  to  make  it  stick  firmly,  smooth  the  rice  to  an  even 
surface,  then  egg  it  all  over,  fill  the  dish  half  way  up  the  wall  of 
rice  with  apple  marmalade ;  beat  to  a  fine  froth  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  pour  them  over  the  marmalade,  then  sifl  powdered  white  sugar 
over  it,  put  it  into  the  oven,  keep  up  an  even  heat  to  give  it  a  fine 
colour. 


1136.— <nr8TABD  SOUFFLES. 

Put  two  ounces  of  rice  flour,  and  two  of  butter  into  a  saucepan, 
mix  them  well  together,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  cream  in  which  a  little  vanilla  has 
been  infused  to  flavour  it,  boil  it  over  a  moderate  fire,  like  a  cream 
pdtissiere,  put  to  them  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  spoonfiils  of 
whipped  cream,  and  the  four  whites  beaten  firm.  Make  the  paste 
for  the  moulds  the  same  as  petits  p&tis  d  la  hechamelle,  and  when' 
half  baked  pour  in  your  preparation,  and  finish  them ;  when  done 
serve  immediately.  These  soufiles  may  be  made  with  any  fiiiit,  or 
flavoured  with  any  ingredient  you  may  please. 


1137.— -OMELET   SOUFFLE. 

Break  six  eggs,  leave  out  the  whites,  put  them  in  a  cold  place, 
add  to  the  yolks  a  little  powdered  sugar,  a  little  grated  lemon,  a 
little  nutmeg,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  beat  all  well  together, 
add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream,  then  beat  up  the  six  whites  vwy  stifl*, 
put  a  piece  of  butter  in  your  omelet-pan  upon  a  slow  fire,  when 
warm  pour  in  the  omelet,  mix  in  your  whites  very  gently,  turn  it  out 
on  your  diish,  glaze  it  with  pounded  sugar,  put  it  in  the  oven,  sprinkle 
more  sugar,  and  send  it  up. 


EGGS  AKD  OHEL&TS. 


1138. — OBANOE    SOUVFI.S. 


Made  with  ontnge  jelly.  Before  youi  jelly  quite  Beta  get  your 
wliisk  and  whip  it  until  it  begins  to  Bet,  it  will  come  up  very  light, 
then  put  it  into  your  mould,  but  tluB  la  best  done  after  the  jelly 
has  been  to  table,  and  what  you  have  left  will  do. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BUTTEB,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

1 1 39. — BUTTEB — ^TO   CLARIFY, , 

Scrape  off  the.  outsides  of  the  butter  you  may  require  and  then 
put  it  into  a  stewpan  by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire,  inhere  it  must  remain 
till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top  and  the  milk  settles  at  the  bottom ; 
carefully  with  a  spoon  take  off  the  scum,  when  clear  it  is  fit  for 
use. 


1140. — BUTTER  PRESERVED   FOR   WINTER. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  of  good  loaf 
sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre,  beat  them  well  together ;  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  butter  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk  put  one  ounce 
of  the  above  composition,  work  it  well,  and  put  it  into  pots  when 
quite  firm  and  cold. 

1 141 . — BUTTER   BORDERS — COMMOK. 

If  you  have  no  Montpelier  butter,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  work  it  up  well  with  a  knife,  mixing  with  it  either  of 
the  following  colouring  materials ;  for  rose  colour,  a  little  infusion 
of  carmine,  or  any  vegetable  red ;  green,  spinach  juice ;  yellow,  an 
infusion  of  saffron ;  violet,  a  little  Prussian  blue  added  to  the  red ; 
orange,  red  and  yellow  joined. 

1142. — COLD   BUTTERS   FOR   CHEESE    OR   BREAKFAST. 

This  you  can  make  up  into  many  pretty  forms,  as  small  pats,  in 
shape  of  a  pine,  making  the  roughness  with  a  silver  fork,  and  some 
done  on  a  crimping-board,  and  rolled  on  a  cut  pattern,  either  with 
name  or  crest,  or  scooped  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  then  dipping  the 
spoon  in  salt  and  water  each  time,  it  will  form  a  shell,  if  sent  up  by 
itself,  put  parsley  rounds  it  may  be  used  with  anchovies,  potted 
meats,  or  grated  beef,  or  tongue,  or  radishes,  &c. 

1143. MELTED   BUTTER   WITHOUT   BOILING. 

Two  ounces  of  butter  mixed  up  into  a  cream,  then  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fiour  and  a  gill  of  cold  water,  stir  it  over  the  fire  until 
quite  thick,  but  it  must  not  boiL 
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Cheese  takes  an  important  place  at  the  table ;  not  alone,  in  its 
simple  place  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  but  that  it  forms  the 
foundation  of  many  excellent  dishes.  The  selection  of  good  cheese 
requires  both  judgment  and  experience;  a  delicate  palate  and  a 
keen  sense  of  smeU  are  two  essential  requisites,  while  the  eye  is  an 
assistant  to  point  out  those  defects  independent  of  taste  or  smell. 
A  prime  cheese  is  readily  told  by  a  connoisseur  by  the  colour  and 
texture,  without  consulting  either  nose  or  palate. 

The  inexperienced  are  apt  to  be  deceived  in  cheeses  of  the  finest 
quality ;  when  testing  it  by  the  taster  the  smell  is  strong,  and  the 
taste  acrid,  it  is  therefore  rejected,  whereas  if  cut  and  suffered  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  dry  closet,  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
fiayour  would  become  both  pure  and  agreeable.  To  avoid  this 
error  the  best  plan  is  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  Cheshire  cheese,  keep  it 
in  a  dry  cellar  in  a  box,  bury  it  in  saw-dust,  and  in  about  three 
months  it  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  fit  to  cut.  Divide  a  cheese 
into  two  halves,  or  take  out  one-fourth,  according  to  the  con-^ 
sumption,  and  cover  the  cut  parts  of  the  cheese  reserved  with 
butter,  or  lay  close  to  the  sides  cut  a  buttered  paper,  and  keep  the 
cheese  in  a  dry  place ;  the  part  in  use  should  be  exposed  in  the 
larder  for  about  tiiree  days,  it  will  then  be  ready  for  the  table. 

• 

CHESHIRE   CHEESE 

Is  the  finest  flavoured  of  the  English  cheeses,  although  Stilton  is 
looked  upon  as  the  jipreatest  luxury. 


STILTON   CHEESE 

Is  usually  made  in  the  spring,  and  appears  at  table  at  Christmas ; 
it  is  however  all  the  better  for  being  kept  at  least  twelve  months 
before  use.  Various  modes  are  employed  to  improve  the  flavour* 
A  piece  of  Cheshire  affected  by  mites  is  inserted  in  an  aperture, 
and  stopped  with  a  wet  cloth ;  in  a  month  it  ripens  the  cheese,  and 
jsome  bon  vivans  will  go  into  ecstacies  when  taking  it  as  a  relish 
with  a  glass  of  old  port.  Another  mode  is  to  make  an  excavation 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  pour  into  the  hollowed  space 
four  glasses  of  port,  claret,  or  Madeira, , according  to  fancy;  this 
being  suffered  to  soak  in  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  is  considered 
to  bring  the  cheese  to  a  state  of  unapproachable  perfection.  This 
may  suit  many  palates  it  is  true,  but  the  purity  of  the  flavour  is 
destroyed;  the  best  judges  and  the  best  makers  aver  the  finest 
Stilton  is  that  which  ripens  without  adventitious  aid.    . 


NOKTH   WILTSHIBE 

Is  rich  and  of  fine  flavour ;  they  are  fit  for  table,  if  carefully  kept, 
in  nine  months. 


DOUBLE  GLOirCESTEB 

Is  also  an  excellent  cheese,  noted  for  making  Welsh  rabbits ;  is 
very  good  for  a  stew ;  it  comes  to  perfection  in  about  ten  months. 

U 
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This  if  weil  zaade  is  of  a  delicate  and  fine  fisvour,  it  is  at 
perfection  in  six  montliB.  This  is  the  cheese  used  at  taveiBS  for 
Welsh  rabbits. 


BBRBT   OSSEOB 

Is  of  an  agreeable  colonr,  a  fine  texture,  and  by  epicttres  is 
considered  the  best  toasting  cheese;  it  is  ready  for  table  in  ten  or 
twelve  months. 


CHEBDAB   CHEESE 

Is  in  excellent  repute  at  good  tables ;  it  is  ripe  for  use  from  nine  to 
twelve  months. 


DTTNI.0P   CHEESE. 

A  Scotch  cheese  made  in  Ayrshire^  it  is  held  in  high  estimation 
at  the  best  tables  in  Scotland. 


There  are  several  sorts,  the  Cottenham^  an  exquisite  fiavour ;  tlte 
Bathf  very  fine  when  prime ;  the  Defxm$hire^  the  SHkony  and  many 
others ;  they  are  thin  in  form  and  should  be  eaten  new. 

VOBEIGN   CHEESES. 

That  which  for  years  has  borne  the  highest  reputation  is  the 
Parmesan,  made  at  Parma,  in  Italy;  and  it  still  maintains  its 
position.  Formerly  the  mannfactuze  of  this  cheese  was  confined 
to  the  dairies  of  Parma  and  PtaeeMfO,  and  there  the  best  cheeses 
were  made,  but  the  district  of  Lodi  has  now  run  away  with  the 
palm. 

ORUTSBE  CHEESE 

Is  a  production  of  Switzerland,  the  Roeh^ort  is  from  ewes'  milk, 
the  Neufehatel,  a  French  cheese.  They  are  esteemed  delicacies, 
but  to  the  palate  of  a  connoisseur  and  gastronomist,  a  fine  old 
English  Cheshire  stands  unrivalled. 

Cream  cheeses  for  keeping  should  be  placed  between  two  plates 
to  ripen,  they  should  be  covered  every  morning  with  fresh  leaves 
from  the  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  turned. 

Where  much  cheese  is  kept  in  stock,  a  rack  should  be  made  for 
them,  and  space  left  between  them.'  They  are  greatiy  improved  by 
being  put  upon  a  wine  cask,  brushing  and  turning  them  once  a 
week,  or  should  there  be  no  wine  in  cask  the  beer  cask  will  serve, 
it  will  ripen  and  mellow  the  cheese ;  they  should  be  occasionally 
turned.  Use  the  ripened  and  mellowed  first,  and  take  the  cheese 
from  the  rack  to  the  table  as  it  is  wanted. 

The  best  cheeses  have  thin  coats,  and  weigh  heavier  in  proportion 
to  their  size. 
.   The  round  Dutch  cheese  of  the  best  quality  and  not  over  salt 
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may  be  used  for  tOMttng ;.  ckeeses  madt  of  skim  milk  kave  beiea 
considered  best  lor  that  purpose,  many  even  i^eferring  tbem  to  the 
North  Wiltshire,  the  richest  and  fattest  of  the  English  cheeses. 
When  mites  hs^e  taken  possession  of  a  cheese^  and  this  is  con- 
sidered objectionable,  the  following  receipt,  by  a  Derbyshire  lady, 
will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  them  without  injury  to  the  cheese. 
''  Wipe  the  cheese^  put  it  into  a  pot  in  which  mutton  has  been 
cooked  whilst  the  water  is  yet  hot,  make  the  water  boil  a  few 
seconds,  take  out  the  cheese,  wipe  it  immediately,  dry  it,  and  then 
put  it  away  in  a  dry  place  until  required  for  use. 


1 144. — TO A«S9  OF  chsbbe: 

"^  Mix  some  clarified  butter  with  some  grated  Parmesan  cheese  or 
Gloucester,  and  a  little  ready-made  mustard,  a  little  black  pepper, 
and  cayenne  pepper;  prepare  some  neatly  cut  toast  thin,  then 
spread  the  mixture  upon  them ;  sprinkle  grated  cheese  upon  the 
top  of  each  dish  upon  a  napkin. 


1145. — ^FOXTKD   CHEESE. 

Scrape  and  potmd  either  or  both  Parmesan  and  Cheshire  cheese, 
with  a  piece  of  butter,  cayenne  pepper,  a  few  grains  of  pounded 
mace,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 
little  salt,  press  it  into  your  potting  jar  £or  shape. 


1146»<-— AEincxxr  chbcsii^  to  makr. 

Blt3k  and  pare  thinly  a  nmnlrer  of  aprieets,  take  their  weight  and 
pot  to  then  an  equal  weight  of  fine  white  sugar,  the  latter  must  be 
moistened  a  little,  and  then  boil  together  yery  quickly,  add  the 
kernels  blanched,  let  it  boil  fbr  half  an  homr,  not  longer,  half  fill 
small  jars  and  coyer  down  for  fntore  use. 


1147«— €HBB8E  AETZFrOIiiL. 

Well  potmd  some  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon,  to  which  add  a 
gallon  of  new  milk,  two  quarts  of  cream,  boil  these  in  the  milk, 
then  put  in  eight  eggs,  six  or  eight  spoonfuls  of  wine  yinegar 
to  turn  the  milk,  let  it  boil  till  it  comes  to  a  curd,  tie  it  up  in  a 
cheese  cloth,  and  let  it  hang-  six  or  eight  hours  to  drain,  then  open 
it,  take  out  the  spice,  sweeten  it  with  sugar  and  rose  water,  put  it 
into  a  cullender,  let  it  stand  an  hour  more^  then  turn  it  out  and 
serye  it  up  ia  a  dlak  with  creant  under  it. 


1148.— ^CHEESE  BRIOCHE. 

Make  a  brioche  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  ready  to  bake  spread 
it  oyer  the  board,  and  strew  oyer  some  Gruyere  cheese  cut  into  dice, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  to  a  pound  of  brioche  paste,  roll  it 
out,  take  off  an  eighth  part  and  put  the  largest  portion  into  the 
mould  and  case,  clarify  it,  then  take  the  rest  of  the  brioche  and 
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place  it  on  the  top  so  as  to  fonn  a  sort  of  head  to  the  other,  clarify 
and  trim  it  when  it  has  been  in  the  oven  two  hours,  take  it  out 
gently,  and  if  the  head  be  not  detached  from  the  rest,  remove  it 
lightly,  lay  over  paper,  and  replace  it  in  the  oven  as  quickly  as  you 
can  to  finish  bakmg. 

1149.— CHBESE  AS   ICED  BUTTBB. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  with  some  grated  lemon-peel,  and  a  good 
spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
taken  off  the  fire  add  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs  well  beat  up,* 
and  mix  together  without  boiling;  sift  through  a  sieve,  and  put 
into  an  icing -pan  to  freeze,  working  it  the  same  as  ices,  it  must  be 
iced  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  serve  it  with  a  spoon,  like  pats 
of  butter  stamped,  and  bits  of  clear  ice  between  to  look  like 
crystals. 

1150.— CHEESE  O&iLB. 

Take  some  Cheshire  or  double  Gloucester,  cut  them  into  thin 
slices  and  press  them  with  a  knife  imtil  you  can  spread  it  like 
butter;  add  mustard,  common  and  Chili  vinegar, cayenne  pepper, and 
salt,  essence  of  anchovies,  any  fish  sauce  you  think  proper,  mix  it 
well  together  to  a  thick  pulp. 

1151.— CBAT   PISH  CHEESE. 

Having  washed  and  boiled  the  fish,  take  off  the  small  claws  and 
tails  and  set  them  aside,  chop  the  meat  that  remains  in  the  shells 
\^ith  some  other  fish,  artichoke  bottoms,  sweet  herbs,  and  butter; 
mix  them  well,  and  put  it  in  a  dish  in  the  form  of  a  small  cheese, 
round  which  lay  the  tails ;  cover  it  with  bread  crumbs,  and  colour 
it  in  the  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1152. — CHEESE  CBEAM. 

Take  three  pints  of  cream,  add  salt  sufficient  to  season  it,  mix  it 
well,  fold  a  cheese  cloth  three  or  four  times  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sieve  and  pour  the  cream  into  it,  when  it  hardens  cover  it  with 
nettles  on  a  pewter  plate. 


1153.-— CHEESE   CBEAH,  A  PJJLIN  7AHILY  WAT. 

Put  three  half  pints  of  milk  to  one  half  pint  of  cream,  warm,  or 
according  to  the  same  proportions,  and  put  in  a  little  rennet ; 
keep  it  covered  in  a  warm  place,  till  it  is  curdled ;  have  a  mould 
with  holes,  either  of  china  or  any  other,  put  the  curds  into 
it  to  drain  about  an  hour,  serve  with  a  good  plain  cream  and 
pounded  sugar  over  it. 

1154.— CHEESE  CREAM  AKB  KABICALADE. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  mix  it  with  any  kind  of  marmalade  you 
please,*  a  few  spoo^nfuls  will  be  sufficient,  and  a  little  dried  pre- 
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served  lemon-peel  chopped  fine ;  when  it  is  but  just  lukewarm  put 
some  rennet  to  it,  and  serve  with  pounded  sugar  over  it. 


1155. — CHEESE   CSEAM   ICEB. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  cream,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  it,  a 
dozen  of  sweet  almonds  pounded,  a  little  orange  flower  water,  and 
rasped  lemon-peel,  boil  together  a  few  minutes ;  when  you  take  it 
off  the  fire  add  five  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up,  and  stir  it  frequently  till 
they  are  well  mixed  with  the  cream ;  strain  it  in  a  sieve,  and  put  it 
into  the  icing-pot ;  when  it  is  pretty  well  iced,  work  it  well  to  put 
it  into  cheese-moulds,  ice  it  again  and  serve.  It  is  also  done  with 
coffee  and  chocolate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ices,  only  that  each 
is  thickened  with  four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs  as  directed  in  the  first, 
and  moulded  like  a  cheese,  which  gives  it  the  name. 


1156.— <;heese  cbeam — ^another  beceift. 

Take  a  quart  of  cream  and  twelve  quarts  of  new  milk,  put  rennet 
just  enough  to  turn  it,  and  let  the  milk  and  cream  be  just  warm ; 
when  it  has  stood  till  curd  has  come,  lay  a  cloth  in  the  vat  the  size 
of  the  cream,  cut  out  the  curd  with  a  skimmer,  dish  and  put  it  into 
the  Tat  till  it  is  full,  turn  the  cheese  cloth  over  it,  and  as  the  curd 
settles  lay  on  until  you  have  got  enough  to  make  one  cheese.  When 
the  whey  is  drained  off  turn  the  cheese  into  a  dry  cloth,  and  then 
lay  on  it  a  pound  weight  at  night,  turn  it  out  into  another  cloth,  and 
the  next  morning  salt  it  a  very  little,  then  having  made  a  bed  of 
nettles  or  ash  leaves  to  lay  if'on,  cover  it  with  the  same,  shifting  it 
twice  a  day  for  about  ten  days  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


1157.— caijlielowers  and  cheese. 

Make  a  sauce  with  cuUis,  a  bit  of  butter  and  pepper,  but  not  salt, 
put  in  a  dish  some  grated  Parmesan  or  Gruyere  cheese,  place  the 
cauliflowers  that  have  been  nicely  boiled  on  this,  pour  the  sauce 
over,  and  cover  them  with  slices  of  Parmesan  cheese  warmed  to 
make  them  stick  to  the  cauliflowers,  colour  it  with  a  salamander. 


1158. CABDOONS  IK  CHEESE. 

Add  to  the  sauce  in  which  the  cardoons  are  cooked,  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  put  it  over  them  when  placed  in  the  dish, 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  pour  melted 
butter  over  the  whole,  colour  it  in  the  oven  or  with  a  salamander. 


1159. — DAMSOK   CHEESE. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  damsons,  and  bake  them  in  a  jar  till  they 
are  tender,  then  rub  them  through  a  cullender,  put  to  them  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  lump  sugar,  and  let  them  boil  to  the  thickness 
of  marmalade. 
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1160.— DASfSOH  OHESBS. 

Fill  a  stone  jar  or  pan  vrith  damsons,  tie  tbem  oyer  with  paper,  to 
this  allow  only  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  place  the 
pan  of  fruit  without  sugar  into  the  oven  to  stew,  strain  the  fruit  upon 
a  sieve,  take  out  some  kernels  to  blanch  to  be  added  to  the  jam,  rub 
the  damson  through  a  hair  or  a  wire  sieve,  reduce  the  syrup  by 
boiling  it  to  one  half,  then  put  in  your  sugar  and  kernels  and  the 
jfruit  you  have  rubbed  through,  boil  it  gently  for  some  time  until  it 
begins  to  candy  at  the  sides  of  your  preserving-pan,  then  pour  the 
jam  into  moulds  or  small  potting  pots. 

1161«^*-CHBS9E  BlfTKEBB. 

For  entrees  Parmesan  should  be  made  use  of,  it  should  be  grated, 
and  meat  or  fish  that  you  serve  it  with  must  be  cooked  a  la  braise 
or  en  ragout ;  very  little  salt  must  be  used  in  the  sauce  or  meat, 
as  Parmesan  is  very  salt ;  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in  which 
you  are  going  to  serve  your  meat,  some  of  the  sauce  you  intend  to 
use  with  your  meat,  then  stew  with  grated  cheese,  place  your  meat 
upon  this,  pour  over  this  the  remainder  of  the  sauce,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  Parmesan,  then  put  it  in  the  oven  to  brown,  and  serve 
with  a  thick  sauce,  cauliflowers  and  Spanish  cardoons  may  be 
served  in  the  same  manner  for  entremets. 


11«2.- 

Sweeten  two  quarts  of  cream  with  sugar,  boil  it  thin,  then  put  in 
some  damask  rose-water,  keep  it  stirred  that  it  may  not  bunu 
When  it  is  thickened  and  turned  take  it  off  the  fire,  wash  the 
strainer  and  cheese-vat  with  rose-water,  then  roll  your  curd  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  fitrainer  to  drain  the  whey  from  it,  then 
put  the  curd  into  the  vat  as  soon  as  it  is  cool,  slip  it  into  the 
cheese«dish  with  some  of  the  whey,  and  serve  it. 


1]63.-— CHESBE  TRITTEBS. 

Takp  some  mild  brie  or  gruyere  cheese,  add  some  milk  and  butter, 
and  put  the  whole  into  a  saucepan,  put  to  these  ingredients  flour, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  make  into  a  paste,  of  which  larm  your  fritters,  fry 
them  of  a  nice  colour  and  serve,  then  sprinkle  with  su^ar,  a  small 
quantity  of  orange  flowers  may  be  added. 


1164.-— CKXSSX  HA.BIOOI.X). 

Take  some  of  the  freshest  and  best  coloured  leaves,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar  and  strain  out  the  juice,  put  this  into  milk  with  the 
rennet.  The  milk  being  set  and  the  curd  produced,  break  it  as 
gently  and  as  equally  as  you  can,  put  it  into  the  cheese,  Tat  and 
press  it  with  a  poimd  weight,  there  being  such  a  number  of  holes 
in  the  bottom  part  of  ilie  vat  as  will  let  &e  whey  out  easily.  They 
must  be  finished  as  all  other  cheese. 
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1165.— CHS]BSS  MACA^KOliZ. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new 
milk,  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  6tew  till  quite  tender,  take  half 
a.  pound  of  Parmesan,  grate  it,  add  it  to  the  macaroni,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne,  according  to 
taste,  mix  them  well  together,  and  let  them  stew  ten  nunutes,  brbwn 
with  a  salamander,  and  serve. 


1166.— ONIONS   WITH  PAKMESAN   CHEESE. 

Take  six  large  onions,  pare  them  and  cut  them  in  slices  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  then  make  a  batter  with  flour,  half  a  gill  of  cream, 
a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  three  eggs,  beat  it  up  for  ten  minutes,  after 
which  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Parmesan  cheese  grated  fine,  and 
mix  well  together,  to  which  add  the  onions,  have  readj  some  boil- 
ing lard,  then  take  the  onions  out  of  the  batter  with  a  fork  singly, 
and  fry  them  nicely  till  of  a  nice  brown,  drain  them  dry  and  serve 
them  placed  round  each  other;  for  sauce,  a  little  melted  outter  with 
mustard  in  it.   . 


•  m 

1167. — CHEESE  PASTE. 

Take  a  eream  cheese,  flour,  a  little  butter,  three  eggs,  and  some 
good  cream,  make  it  into  a  paste ;  you  must  judge  me  quantity  of 
Sour  according  to  the  quantity  of  cheese  and  consistency  you  would 
have  the  paste. 

1168. — CHEESE  POTTNDED. 

Cut  into  thin  bits  a  poimd  of  mellow  Cheddar  or  North  Wilts,  or 
Cheshire  cheese;  if  the  cheese  is  dry  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  fiesh 
butter,  if  moist  two  ounces  will  be  sufficient,  pound  and  rub  them  in  a 
mortar  well  together  till  they  are  quite  smooth.  Spread  on  bread  it 
makes  a  nice  luncheon  or  supper ;  you  may  if  you  like  pound  with 
it  curry-powder,  ground  spice,  black  pepper,  cayenne,  a  little  made 
mustard,  moisten  with  a  glass  of  sherry ;  if  pressed  down  close  in  a 
jar  and  covered  with  clarified  butter,  it  will  keep  for  several  days 
in  cool  weather. 


1169. — CHEESE  PUFFS. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  cheese  curd  strained  from  the  whey,  with  a 
spoonful  and  a  half  of  flour,  three  eggs,  leave  out  the  whites  of 
two,  a  spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
sugar  to  make  it  sweet;  beat  it  in  a  mortar;  lay  a  little  of  this 
paste  in  very  small  round  cakes  on  a  tin  plate ;  if  the  oven  is  hot, 
they  will  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake  them,  serve  them  with 
pudding  sauce* 

1170^-^POSK  CHEESE. 

Take  a  pig's  head,  and  having  boned  it,  cut  all  the  meat  into 
rather  thick  slices,  do  the  same  with  the  ear,  separate  the  &t  fkont 
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the  lean,  and  mix  the  whole  with  hay  lea^  thjme,  basil,  sage,  and 
paxsley,  all  shred  fine,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices,  the 
peel  and  juice  of  a  lemon ;  lay  the  skin  of  the  head  open  over  a 
salad  bowl,  arrange  the  pieces  in  it,  mixing  with  them  a  little  beef 
tongue  a  I'ecarlate,  and  truffles,  when  aU  are  put  in  wrap  the  skin 
round  them,  sew  it  up  very  tight,  and  dress  it  as  directed  for  hog's 
head ;  when  done  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  whilst  warm  put  it  in  a 
moidd  to  give  any  shape  you  like. 


1171. — ^POEK  CHEESE,   ITALIAN. 

Pound  a  pig's  liver  with  two  thirds  bacon  and  one  third  beef, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated  add  to  them  shred  thyme, 
sage,  basil,  a  bay  leaf,  parsley,  coriander  spice,  anise  powder,  grated 
nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper,  line  a  mould  with  curd,  into  which  put  the 
above  preparation ;  cover  it  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  bake  it, 
when  done  leave  it  to  cool  in  the  mould* 


1 172.— CHEESE,  TO   FfiESERVE  SOTTNI). 

^  "Wash  it  in  warm  whey  once  a  month,  wipe  it,  and  keep  it  on  a 
rack,  if  you  wish  it  to  ripen  keep  it  in  a  damp  cellar,  which  will 
bring  it  forward:  when  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  the  largest  piece 
should  be  spread  inside  vnth  batter,  and  the  outside  should  be 
wiped  to  preserve  it ;  to  keep  that  which  is  in  daily  use  moist,  let 
a  dean  cloth  be  wetted  and  wrapped  round  the  cheese  when  carried 
from  table. 


1173.— CHEESE  BOASTED,  TO   COME  TIP  AFTEE  DINNER, 

Mix  three  ounces  of  grated  Cheshire  cheese,  the  yolks  of  two 
^%%^i  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  ounces  of  grated  bread,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  beat  the  whole 
well  in  a  mortar,  toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  proper  pieces,  lay  the 
paste  as  above  thick  upon  them,  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  covered 
with  a  dish  till  hot  through,  remove  the  dish  and  let  the  cheese 
brown  a  little,  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 


1174. BICE   CHEESE. 

Take  a  pound  of  rice,  boil  it  till  it  becomes  thick  as  hasty  pud- 
ding  in  rather  less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk,  pour  it  hot  on  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter,  the  same  weight  of  Lisbon  sugar,  mixing  it 
well  together ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  one  egg,  and  the  yolk 
pf  another,  and  a  little  white  wine. 


1175. — CHEESE   SOUFFLE, 

Take  three  ounces  of  flour  and  two  of  butter,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  one  egg,  mix  them  together  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil,  if  too  thick  add  a  little  more 
milk,  then  break  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  a  gill  of  cream,  wheft 
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these  are  all  mizedy  stir  in  gently  two  onnees  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  a  Httle  pepper  and  salt,  heat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
with  three  more,  and  finish  as  if  for  souffles;  when  this  light 
hatter  is  put  in  paper  cases  it  is  called  ''  hondues  au  fromage." 

1176.— CHEESE,    8AOE. 

Take  the  tops  of  young  red  sage,  bruise  in  a  mortar  with  some 
leaves  of  spinach,  squeeze  the  juice,  mix  it  with  the  rennet  in  the 
milk,  more  or  less,  as  you  like  it,  for  colour  and  taste ;  when  the 
curd  is  come  break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with  the  skimmer  till  it 
is  pressed  two  inches  above  the  vat,  press  it  eight  or  ten  hours,  salt 
it,  and  turn  every  day. 

1177' CHEESE   STEWED. 

.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Cheshire  and  Qloucester  cheese, 
cut  it  small  and  lay  it  in  a  stewpan,  add  a  gill  of  Lisbon  wine,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  water,  and  if  liked  one  of  mustard,  mix  them  over  a 
fire  till  the  cheese  is  dissolved,  then  have  ready  a  cheese-plate,  mth 
a  lighted  lamp  beneath,  put  the  mixture  in  it  and  serve  it  up 
directly,  send  with  it  some  fresh  toasted  bread. 

1178. — STILTON   CHEESE. 

Take  the  night's  cream  and  the  morning  milk,  mix  them 
together  with  the  rennet ;  when  the  curd  i^  produced,  it  must  not 
be  broken  as  is  done  with  other  cheeses,  but  take  it  out  with  a  soil 
dish  altogether,  and  place  it  in  the  sieve  to  drain,  gradually  press 
it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry,  then  place  it  in  a  wooden  hoop, 
and  afterwards  keep  it  dry  on  boards,  turning  it  often  with  cloth 
binders  round  it,  which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occasion  requires ; 
in  some  dairies  tiie  cheese,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  hoop,  is 
bound  round  with  a  cloth  tight;  this  cloth  should  be  changed 
daily,  until  the  cheese  becomes  firm  enough  to  support  itself;  after 
the  cloth  is  taken  off  it  must  be  rubbed  every  day  all  over  with  a 
brush  for  three  months,  and  if  the  weather  is  moist  or  damp,  twice 
daily,  and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  top  and  bottom 
must  be  rubbed  every  day, 

1179. CHEESE  SOrP. 

Take  a  dish  that  will  bear  the  fire,  and  spread  over  the  bottom 
oir  it  gruyere  cheese  cut  small,  with  pieces  of  fresh  butter  strewed 
about  it,  cover  this  with  thin  slices  of  bread,  and  lay  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese  alternately  until  you  have  enough,  taking  care  to  finish 
with  the  butter  and  cheese ;  moisten  these  layers  with  stock,  and 
let  them  simmer  until  it  is  burnt  to  the  bottom  and  the  liquor  is 
evaporated ;  when  about  to  send  it  to  table  add  more  stock,  with  a 
littie  pepper,  and  let  the  potage  be  rather  thick. 

1180.— CHEESE  TOAST, 

.  Take  some  butter,  made  mustard,  and  salt,  mix  it  in  a  mass, 
3pread  it  on  thin  fresh  made  toast,  and  grate  Gloucester  cheese* 
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1181.— CUKB38  T0ABT8D,  OB  A.  SCOTCH  KASBIT. 

Toast  a  slice  of  tread,  butter  it,  toast  a  slice  oF  cheese  on  botb 
sides,  and  setve  it  on  the  bread. 

1182.^-CHEEBB  TOASTED,   OB  A  WBLSB  SADBIT. 

Take  a  slioe  of  bread  tad  nicely  toast  it,  toast  a  slice  «f  diMM 
OD  one  side,  lay  it  on  the  toast,  and,  with  a  hot  salanuaider,  brown 
it,  and  rob  some  muslard  over  it. 

1183. — ^WELSS   RABBrr— AirOTHER  ITAT. 

Toast  a  slice  of  bread  quick  on  both  sides  and  butter  it,  toast 
a  slice  of  Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  then  lay  that  side  upon 
your  bread,  then  hold  a  hot  salamander,  or  shorel  over  the  other  ^e, 
spread  it  vritk  mustard  and  a  little  pepper,  keep  it  hot,  and  coT4r  it 


1184.— Baldwin's  fbokaolbe  fob  TOAsnua  cbeesk. 
H«re  we  hsTe  a  very  elegant  arrangement  /or  toasting  cheeee 
ttptn  onr  own  ajipper  table.     Amongst  otber  good  points  it  posMeses 
ana  desideratubL  worthy  of  mmtion, — ti»  chesee  never  gats  buroL 


DIBEOTlom  FOB  UBQIO  THE  FEDMAOEaK, 

Place  &e  iron  heater,  a,  when  red  hot,  in  the  receptade,  outside 
of  ydiich  pour  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water.    Put  on  the  dish  n,  on 
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which  good  cheese,  cut  jit  tbm  elioes,  tttiBt  be  placed ;  put  on  the 
Govari  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  cheese  wiU  be  fit  £»r  ^erring*  o 
represents  the  handle  for  shiftuag  iim  heater. 


1185. — ^TIMBALB   OF  MMLlROlfJ,  SMALL  AND  lASOB. 

For  small  timbales  for  entrees,  butter  six  little  moulds,  jput  a  slice 
cf  truffle  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  or  little  round  pieces  all  round 
the  bottom,  laying  one  piece  on  the  other ;  when  done  put  a  yerjr 
small  piece  of  quenelle,  spread  thinly  on  the  top  of  the  truffle,  then 
tare  ready  cut  pieces  of  macaroni,  previously  boiled  and  dried 
in  a  cloth,  all  of  an  equal  size ;  place  them  round  your  mould,  the 
end  of  the  macaroni  with  the  hole  to  the  side  of  the  mould, 
letting  it  touch  the  mould.  When  you  have  got  round  with  the 
macaroni,  the  mould,  if  a  big  one,  should  have  a  well  to  it,  then  put 
thinly  some  more  quenelle,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese,  and  so  proceed  as  at  first,  until  the  moulds  are  full ; 
then  twist  butter  paper  over  your  mould,  and  steam  a  large  one 
one  hour,  the  small  one  less  time ;  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
big  mould  when  turned  out  upon  the  dish  will  be  filled  with  pre- 
pared crumbs,  sweetbread,  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  the  small  ones 
will  have  truffles,  or  mushroom  sauce,  or  any  good  sauce  that  may 
be  prepared,  pound  in  the  dish,  the  truffle  top  to  be  glazed.    . 


1186. — ^MACARONI  BBOWN. 

Prepare  your  macaroni  as  before,  but  if  you  have  any  left  put  it  in 
your  dish  that  you  send  to  table,  put  grated  cheese  on  the  top  of  all 
of  it,  keeping  it  high,  clarify  some  butter  and  pour  it  over  it,  put  it 
in  the  oven  to  brown,  send  it  veiy  hot  to  table. 


1 187. — ^MACARONI. 

Boil  your  macaroni  in  milk,  and  a  good  piece  of  butter,  until  quite 
tender,  strain  it  ofi;  have  ready  in  another  stewpan  some  white  sauce, 
add  to  it  a  little  made  mustard,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  common  pepper,  and  salt. 


1188. — ^FONBEAU. 

Boil  together  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a 
little  salt,  mix  in  smooth  two  spo<mfuls  of  flour,  then  stir  it  over  the 
fire  for  about  five  minutes,  then  take  it  ofi^  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two  well  beaten  before  you  add  it;  then  add  a  gill  of  cream,  then 
beat  the  remaining  six  whites  of  eggs  to  a  very  high  froth,  then 
mix  them  lightly  to  the  rest,  then  fill  your  case,  either  a  silver  one 
well  buttered,  or  small  square  paper  cases,  bake  them  in  a  slow  fire, 
about  twenty  minutes  the  small  ones,  and  longer  the  large  ones. 
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1189.— RAMEQUINS. 

Break  eight  eggs  into  a  basin,  add  two  ounces  of  clanged  butter, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  made  mustard,  some  black  pepper,  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt,  a  gill  of  cream  ;  beat  all  well  together,  add  half  a 
pound  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  little  common  cheese  grated, 
beat  well  together,  then  fill  your  mould  or  papers. 

I  used  at  one  time  to  divide  the  eggs  and  whip  the  whites  the  last 
things  quite  stifp,  and  stir  in  gently,  but  I  now  make  them  as  above 
equally  as  good  and  light  as  with  the  former  time  and  trouble.  Hy 
souffles  I  now  make  the  same  way,  without  whipping  the  whites 
which  by  most  cooks  is  still  preserved ;  my  way  is  quite  as  light  and 
the  souffle  rises  equally  as  high. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

CnSTABDS,  CBEAMS,  ICES,  JELLIES,  KABMALADES,  ETC, 

1190. — CUSTARDS. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk  ivith  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon,  mix  a  pint  of 
cream  and  the  jolks  of  eggs  beaten ;  wHen  the  milk  tastes  of  the 
seasoning  sweeten  it  enough  for  the  whole,  pour  it  into  the  cream  and 
stir  it  well,  then  give  the  custard  a  simmer  till  of  a  proper  thickness, 
do  not  let  it  boil,  stir  it  one  way  the  whole  time ;  then  flayour  with  a 
large  spoonful  of  peach  water,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  or 
some  ratifia.  If  you  wish  your  custard  to  be  very  rich  put  a  quart  of 
cream  and  no  milk. 


1 191  .—CUSTARDS. 

Put  on  to  boil  half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  sugar,  a  bay -leaf,  two  dozen  coriander  seeds,  a 
piece  of  cinnamon,  three  cloyes,  a  few  grains  of  nutmeg;  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  it  off  to  cool,  have  beaten  up  four  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  two  whole  eggs,  beat  them  well  up,  then  add  your  warm 
milk  to  it,  stir  it  oyer  a  slow  fire  with  your  whisk  until  thick,  mind  it 
does  not  boil  and  curdle,  keep  stirring  it  off  the  fire  until  cold,  pass 
it  through  a  tanmiy,  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use ;  flayour  with  yarious 
things,  differing  according  to  what  it  may  be  required  for. 


1192. — ^ALMOND  CUSTARD 

Is  the  same  as  the  former  custard  preparation.  Blanch  and  pound 
fine  about  twelye  bitter  almonds,  and  two  dozen  Jordan,  and  mix  it 
into  the  custard  when  oyer  the  fire ;  a  few  drops  of  orange-flower 
water. 


1193.— 'ALMOND  CUSTARDS. 

Blanch  and  beat  three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  one  ounce  of 
bitter  fine,  with  a  spoonful  of  water;  beat  a  pint  of  cream  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  put  to  them  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  sweet ;  then  add  the  almonds,  stir  it 
all  oyer  a  slow  fire  tiU  it  is  of  a  propet  thickness,  but  not  to  boil« 
Pour  it  into  cups. 
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1194.— -CUSTARD,  BAKED. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  vrith  mace  and  cinnamon ;  when  cold,  take 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites,  a  little  rose  and  orange- 
flower  water,  a  little  white  wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  taste ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  hake  them  m  china  cups. 


1195. — CREAM   CUSTARD. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf  and  grate  it  very  fine,  and  add  to 
it  a  quart  of  cream  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  yolks 
of  a  dozen  eggs,  put  to  them  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  them, 
then  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  make  the  custards  shallow,  and  when 
they  have  stood  half  au  howr  ia  a  slow  oven,  gmtec  vorno  kof  wgSBc- 
over  them  and  serve. 


1196. — CUSTARD  A  LA  FARISIENNE. 

Take  fifty  sound  apples  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  jnre  amd 
them,  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  poiuid  of  butter,  a  qoaiter 
of  a  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  a  pot  of  apricot  marmalade; 
put  them  over  a  moderate  fire^  but  of  a  good  even  heat,  let  them 
remain  to  soften  but  not  to  break,  a  few  minutes  will  suffieew  Hetve 
ready  a  preparation  of  rice  boiled,  with  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar  on  which  has  been  grated  the  peel  of  fovr  lemoiH^e. 
pinch  of  salt,  and  eight  glasses  of  milk  thickened  with  the  yolk  of 
ten  eggs ;  make  a  raised  crust  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
five  or  six  in  height,  in  which  put  a  fourth  part  of  the  rice  cold,  on 
that  lay  forty«eight  quarters  ei  copies,  over  them  pour  the  same 
quantity  of  lice,  &c.,  reserving  the  finest  quarters- for  the  top.  Bake 
it  in  a  brisk  oven  for  two  hours  and  a  keif,  or  until  done,  when  it  is 
d^e  mark  the  top  with  apple  j^tyt  aprioot  or  onnaat  mansalade, 
and  the  crust  with  the  same,  bitter  ahnonds  idso. 


1197«---COBTARD  (plain). 

Boil  together  a  quart  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a  stick  of  cinnsmoD, 
four  bay  leaves,  ana  some  mace ;  then  take  twelve  eggs,  beat  them 
up  well,  sweeten  them,  put  them  into  a  pan,  and  bake  or  boil  them, 
stirring  them  all  one  way  till  they  are  of  a  proper  thickness ;  boil 
the  spice  and  leaves  first,  and  when  the  milk  is  cold  mix  the  eg^ 
and  boil  it.  The  spice  may  be  leffc  out,  and  only  the  bay  leaves  used^ 
or,  io  lieu  of  that,  fiior  or  five  bitter  almonds,  to  the  taste. 


1198.— -OREBUT  CUSTARD. 

Take  two  poinds  ef  ripe  cherries,  stoned  and  taifed,  and  put  them 
iato  a  preserving  paa  with  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar ;  when 
nearly  done  drain  the  cherries  well,  strain  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  until 
it  begins  to  adhere  to  the  fingers,  then  pour  it  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
cherries  with  the  juice  which  drained  from  them,  and  put  them  on. 
the  fire  till  the  nap  foams ;  prepare  the  custard  in  the  usual  way 
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pour  m  the  drained  cherries^  bake  it  Ah:  three  quarters  of  ^  hour  in 
a  brisk  oven,  then  dorezand  glaze  it  Previous  to  servj^ig  at  table 
mark  it  with  the  remaining  cherries,  and  pour  the  sjrup  over  the 
whole. 


1190. — ^LEMOK  CUBTABD. 

Take  the  yolks  of  ten  eg^  beaten,  strain  tbem,  and  whip  tbiem 
with  a  pint  of  cream ;  boil  the  jniee  of  two  lemons  sweetened  with 
Ae  rind  of  one,  when  cold 'strain  it  to  the  eream  and  eggs;  vAtesL  it 
almost  boih,  put  it  into  a  dish,  grate  over  the  rind  of  a  lem«ii,  and 
bfown  it  with  a  salamander. 


1200. — ORANGE  CUSTAKD.  "^ 

Beat  the  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  (previously  boiled  very  tender), 
in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  paste,  add  the  joiee  of  a  Seville  orange,  a 
apooniul  of  the  best  brandy,  the  yolks  of  &ur  eggs,  and  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar;  beat  them  well  together  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  in 
l^ndually  a  pint  of  boiling  oream,  beating  it  till  it  is  cold,  ana  put  it 
mto  custard  glasses^  Place  the  glasses  in  an  earthen  dish  of  hot 
"Water,  let  them  remain  till  they  are  set,  then  stick  preserved  orange 
cr  (»inge  ohips  on  the  top.    Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 


1201. — 'RICZ  CtTSTARDS  WTTHOUT  CREAM. 

Take  one  tea-spoonful  of  rice  flour,  a  pint  of  new  milk,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  a  table-spoonful  of  ratafia-sugar  to  your  liking ;  mix 
the  rice  very  smooth,  and  stir  it,  with  the  eggs,  into  the  boiKng 
milk. 


CSEAKS. 

1202.— ^AFttiODT  CBBAH. 

The  same  as  raspberry  and  currant  ci^eam,  nib  your  apneote  ihroi^ 
a  sieve,  if  jam,  the  same ;  use  a  little  lemon  juice  and  less  si^ar  tlMD 
to  the  other  creams. 


1203. — CABBAGE   CREAH. 

Put  a  gallon  of  milk  over  the  fire  and  skim  it  as  long  as  any  froth 
rises,  then  empty  it  into  eight  or  ten  bowls  as  ftst  aa  you  can  without 
making  it  frotn,  then  set  them  in  a  place  where  the  wind  may  blow 
upon  them;  when  the  milk  is  zaUier  cooled  gather  off  the  cream  vrith 
TOur  hands,  crumple  it  together  and  lay^it  on  a  plate ;  when  you  have 
laid  four  or  five  layings  one  upon  another,  then  dip  a  feather  in  rose 
water  and  musk  and  stroke  it  over  it,  then  sift  some  fine  susar  and 
grated  nutmeg  over  it  and  lay  on  three  or  four  layers  more,  then  set 
all  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  boil  again,  and  when  it  rises  up  distribute 
aa  you  did  be£Nre  in  your  bow^  and  use  it  in  the  like  manner;  do 
this  five  times,  laying  on  your  cream  aa  before  one  upon  another^  till, 
it  is  as  round  and  os  high  as  a  cabbage.    Let  one  of  the  bowls  standi 
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because  it  vrill  be  thickest  and  most  crampled,  laj  on  that  last  the 
top  of  all;  strew  pounded  loaf  sugar  oyer  the  whole. 


1204.— CHOCOLATE   CBEAH. 

Put  two  squares  of  chocolate  scraped  into  a  stewpan  with  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  cream,  let  it  boil 
till  a  third  is  consumed,  and  when  half  cold  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  with  it,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  and  then  put 
the  small  dish  or  cups  in  which  the  cream  is  to  be  served  into  a  pan 
containing  enough  boiling  water  to  reach  above  half-way  up  the 
cream,  cover  this  pan  and  put  a  little  fire  on  the  pan,  when  done 
and  the  cream  cool,  serve. 


1205. — CLOTTED  CREAM. 

String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a  string,  put  them  to  a  giQ  of  new 
milk,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  simmer  a  few  minutes,  then 
by  degrees  stir  this  liquor,  strained  into  the  yolks  of  two  new  eggs 
well  beaten,  stir  the  whole  into  a  quiurt  of  good  cream,  set  it  over 
the  fire  and  stir  till  hot,  but  not  boiUng,  pour  it  into  a  deep. dish  and 
let  it  stand  four  and  twenty  hours,  serve  it  in  a  cream  dish ;  to  eat 
with  fruit  some  persons  prefer  it  without  any  taste  but  cream,  in 
which  case  use  a  quart  of  new  milk,  or  do  it  like  the  Devonshire 
cream  scalded ;  when  done  enough  a  round  mark  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  it  is  done  in, 
which  in  the  coimtry  they  call  the  ring,  and  when  that  is  seen 
remove  the  pan  from  the  fire. 


1206. — EXCELLENT  CBEAM. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream,  whip  it  up  to  a  strong  froth 
with  some  finely  scraped  lemon  peel,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  half  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  sugar,  lay  it  on  a  sieve  in  a  form,  and 
the  next  day  lay  it  on  a  dish  and  ornament  it  with .  veiy  light  puff 
paste  biscuits  made  in  tin  shapes  the  length  of  a  finger,  and  about 
two  thick,  over  which  should  be  strewed  sugar,  or  a  little  glaze  with 
isinglass;  the  edges  of  the  dishes  may  be  lined  with  macaroons. 


1207. — CHOCOLATE. — ^WHIPPED   CBEAM. 

Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  chocolate  in  a  glass 
of  boiling  water  over  a  moderate  fire,  then  let  it  cool,  add  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  mix  it  with  whipped 
cream. 


1208.— CHERRY  ICE  CREAM. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  preserved  cherries  unstoned,  put  them  into 
a  basin  with  a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  gill  of 
syrup ;  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  it  in  the  usual  way. 
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1209.^— CURRANT   ICE  CREAM. 

Put  into  a  basin  a  large  spoonful  and  a  half  of  currant  jelly,  with 
half  a  gill  ofsjrup ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a  half,  add 
a  pint  of  cream  and  a  little  cochineal,  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and 
freeze  it  in  the  usual  way. 

1210. — CURRANT  CREAM. 

Take  some  currants  thoroughly  ripe,  bruise  them  in  boiled  cream, 
add  beaten  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste;  then  strain  it 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  serve. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  may  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The 
fruit  ought  to  be  sweetened  previous  to  putting  in  the  cream,  which 
should  be  used  almost  cold,  else  it  is  liable  to  curdle. 

1211.— GOOSEBERRY   CREAM. 

Take  a  quart  of  gooseberries,  boil  them  very  quick  in  enough 
water  to  cover  them;  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  good  butter,  when 
they  become  soft  pulp  them  through  ^  sieve,  sweeten  the  pulp  while 
it  is  hot,  and  then  beat  it  up  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Serve  in 
a  dish,  cups,  or  glasses. 

■"    1212. LEMON  ICE   CREAM. 

Take  the  juice  of  four  lemons  and  the  peel  of  one  grated,  add  two 
gills  of  syrup  and  one  pint  of  cream,  mix  it  all  together,  pass  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  freeze  it. 

1213. — STRAWBERRY  CREAM. 

Pulp  six  ounces  of  strawberry  jam  with  a  pint  of  eream  through  a 
sieve,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  whisk  it  fast  at  the  edge  of  a 
dish,  lay  the  froth  on  a  sieve,  add  a  little  more  juice  of  lemon,  and 
when  no  more  froth  will  rise  put  the  cream  into  a  dish,  or  into 
glasses,  and  place  the  froth  upon  it,  well  drained. 

1214.^STBAWBERRY   ICE  CBEAM. 

Pass  a  pint  of  picked  strawberries  through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden' 
spoon,  add  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
freeze. 


1215.— CREAM   HASTY. 

Take  a  gallon  of  milk  from  the  cow,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
begins  to  rise  take  it  off  the  fire,  skim  off  all  the  cream  and  put  it  on 
a  plate,  then  set  the  skillet  on  the  fire  again  and  repeat  the  skimming 
till  your  plate  is  full  of  cream,  put  to  it  some  orange  flower  ana 
sugar,  and  serve  it. 

1216. — ITALIAN  CREAM. 

^   Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  as  usual  for  creams,  whip  up  a  pint 
of  cream  until  it  thickens,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  some  sifted 
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sugar,  a  little  brandy,  aod  a  little  wlaite  wine,  whip  all  in  by  degrees, 
when  a  good  thiclaiess  add  in  your  cold  isinglass^  whip  it  «ntil  it 
begins  io  set,  then  fill  jour  mould ;  if  you  like  colour  one  half  of  it 

1217. — CREAM,   TO  KSfiP.  ' 

Cream  already  skimmed  may  be  ke^t  twenty-four  hours  if  scalded 
without  sugar,  and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  powdered  lump  sugar  as 
wfll  aake  it  «w<5et,  it  will  keep  good  two  days  in  a  cool  ftaae. 

1218. — CREAM  AU  NATUREL. 

Take  some  thin  cream,  mind  and  let  it  be  fresh,  and  put  it  jn  » 
bowl  on  ice  to  cool,  add  to  it  powdered  sugar,  and  sense  it. 

1219. — PINE  APPLE  CREAM. 

Hare  some  piae  apple  prepared  in  syrup,  and  cut  into  fisuiM  dice, 
puittiDg  it  in  your  cream  with  a  little  of  the  syrup,  ^e  olfcer  process 
as  before. 


1220. — RASPBERRY  AND  CURRANT  CREAM. 

Use  a  pottle  of  raspbenries,  and  the  juicte  of  a  handful  of  currants, 
passed  through  the  sieve  with  the  raspberries,  then  proceed  the  iiame 
as  before,  precisely, 

1221. — BflKNTSH  CREAM. 

This  can  be  made  best  from  some  ^tale  clear  jelly ;  boil  your  jelly 
and  let  it  cool  a  Uttle,  have  x-eady  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  sugar, 
and  a  little  brandy,  mix  this  all  to  the  jelly,  pass  it  through  a  tammy 
siere,  or  a  lawn  sieve,  into  a  basin,  keeping  it  well  mixed  until  it 
begins  to  jelly,  then  put  it  into  your  mould. 


1222. CREAM  STRAWBERRIES.    '' 

Rub  through  a  fine  sieve  about  fo«ir  -ounces  of  strawberries,  have 
ready  boiled  in  a  small  quanitity  4>f  water  or  laodlk  two*  ounces  of 
isinglass,  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  get  cold,  but  jsiot  to  «et;  put  in  a 
large  basin  one  pint  of  cream,  whip  it  with  your  whisk  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  then  whip  in  a  piece  of  a  lemon  free  from  pips,  a  handful 
of  sifted  sugar,  now  the  &ti:awbeirie8,  more  sugar  if  not  sweet  enough, 
now  whip  in  gently  your  isinglass,  not  more  than  a  tea^cupful,  whip 
it  well,  and  if  nearly  set  put  it  into  your  mould ;  if  not  a,  good  colour,- 
as  that  of  a  Sitrawberry,  use  cochineal  colouring  to  it, 


1223. — VANILLA  CREAM. 


Boil  a  stick  of  vanilla  in  a  cupful  of  milk,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
lump  sugar,  for  one  hour,  take  out  the  vanilla,  and  let  the  milk  get 
cold,  pvepare  your  iwglass  and  cream  as  in  other  creams,  whip 
the  essMMoe  of  vanilla  inito.  it,  make  it  cadner  sveei  mth  sifted  «agar. 
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£11  your  mould  as  before.  Turn  out  all  jellies  and  creams  with  lake- 
'warm  wat^ ,  damping  the  tops  with  a  cleaa  cloth  before  you  turn 
them  oyer  upon  your  dish. 

1224.-*«006SBBBBY  FOOL. 

Put  gooseberries  into  a  stone  jar  with  some  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  put 
the  jar  either  in  a  store  or  in  la  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  if  in 
a  store  a  large  spoonful  of  water  shomd  be  added  to  the  fruit;  when  it 
is  done  to  a  pulp  press  it  through  a  cullender.  Have  ready  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  raw  cream  boiled  together, 
or  you  may  use  an  egg  instead  of  the  cream,  leave  it  to  get  col^,  then 
swetten  well  with  sugar  and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  it. 


1225. — AFPLB   FOOL 

May  be  made  as  gooseberry  fool^  except  that  when  stewed  they  should 
be  peeled  and  pmped. 

1226. — ^TRIFLB. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  Naples  biscuits,  and  macaroons 
broke  in  halves,  wet  w^ith  brandy  and  white  wine  poured  over  them, 
cover  them  with  patches  of  raspberry  jam,  fill  the  dish  with  a  good 
custard,  then  whip  up  a  syllabub,  drain  the  froth  on  a  sieve,  put  it 
m  the  custard  and  strew  comfits  over  alL 


1227. — ^APPLE  TRIFLE. 

Take  a  quantity  of  apples,  and  pulp  them  through  a  sieve  until  you 
have  sufficient  to  xnake  a  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish, 
grate  the  rind  of  half  a*  lemon  fine  and  mix  with  it,  sweeten  to 
palate  with  sugar.  Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  milk,  the  same  quantity 
of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  scald  it  over  a  quick  fire  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time,  it  must  not  boil,  add  a  little  more  sugar 
and  then  stand  it  to  cool ;  when  cold  lay  it  over  the  apples  with 
a  spoon,  cover  it  with  a  whip- which  should  be  made  about  twenty- 
four  hours  previously,  and  which*should  be  thus  made  ; — to  a  gill  of 
rich  cream  put  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  four  tea-spoon- 
/fuls  of  pounded  sugar,  some  lemon  peel,  and  a  wine  glass  of  raisiu 
wine,  beat  it  well  with  a  whisk  which  is  kept  only  for  such  purposes. 
A  GOOSEBEBBY  TBiFLE  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 


ICES. 

Sorbetieres,  or  moulds  for  cream  or  fruit  ices,  are  made  of  two 
sorts  of  materials,  block-tin  and  pewter,  of  these  the  latter  is  the 
.  best,  the  substance  to  be  iced  congealing  more  gradually  in  it  than 
the  former,  an  object  much,  to  be  desired,  for  when  the  ice  is  formed 
'too  quickly  it  is  apt  to  be  rough  and  full  of  lumps  like  hail,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  not  well  worked  with  the  spatula;  the  other  utensils 
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fit  for  this  operation  are  a  deep  pail  with  a  cork  at  the  bottom,  and 
•a  wooden  spatula,  about  nine  inches  long;  fill  the  pail  with  pounded 
ice  over  which  spread  four  handfuls  of  salt,  then  having  filled  a 
sorbetiere  or  mould  with  cream,  &c.,  put  on  the  cover  and  immerse  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  pail,  taking  care  the  ice  touches  the  mould  in 
all  parts,  throw  in  two  more  handfuls  of  salt  and  leave  it  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  take  the  cover  from  the  mould,  and  with  the  spatula 
stir  the  contents  up  together,  so  that  those  parts  that  touch  the  sides 
of  the  mould,  and  consequently  congeal  first,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
liquor  in  the  middle,  work  this  about  for  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
cover  the  mould,  take  the  pail  by  the  ears  and  shake  it  round  and 
round  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  open  the  mould  a  second  time^and 
stir  as  before,  continue  these  operations  alternately  until  it  is  entirely 
congealed  and  smooth,  and  h-ee  from  lumps,  take  care  to  let  out  the 
water  that  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  by  means  of  the 
cock,  and  press  the  ice  close  to  the  sorbetiere  with  the  spatula;  when 
the  cream  is  iced  take  it  from  the  pail,  dip  the  mould  in  warm  water 
and  do  not  let  it  remain  an  instant,  dry  it  quickly,  turn  it  out  and 
serve  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  sorts  of  ices  are  finished  in  this 
manner,  the  preparation  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  composed 
constitutes  the  only  difierence  between  them. 


1228. — ICE    FOB    ICING HOW   TO    PREPARE* 

Break  almost  to  powder  a  few  pounds  of  ice,  and  throw  in  among  it 
a  large  handful  and  a  half  of  salt,  you  must  prepare  in  the  cool  part  of 
house  that  as  little  of  the  warm  air  may  come  as  possible;  the  ice  and 
salt  being  in  a  bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an  ice-pot  and  cover  it, 
immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot  so  that  it  may 
cover  every  part,  in  a  few  minutes  put  a  spatula  or  spoon  in  and  stir 
it  well,  remove  the  parts  that  ice  round  the  edges  to  the  centre,  if 
the  ice  cream  or  water  be  in  a  form  shut  the  bottom  close,  and  move 
the  whole  in  the  ice,  as  you  cannot  use  a  spoon  to  that  without 
danger  of  waste;  there  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket  to  let  the  ice  off 
as  it  thaws. 


1229. — ICING   FOR  CAKES* 

For  a  large  cake  beat  eight  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  put  it  into  a 
mortar  with  four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  and  strained,  whisk  it  well,  and  when  the  cake  is  almost 
cold  dip  a  feather  in  the  icing  and  cover  the  cake  well,  set  it  in  an 
oven  to  harden,  but  do  not  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  discolour, 
keep  the  cake  in  a  dry  place. 


1230. — ICING  FOR  CAKES. 

Put  a  pound  of  prepared  icing  sugar  into  a  basin  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beat  it  up  well  for  half  an  hour  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
if  too  thin  add  more  sugar,  and  a  drop  more  white  of  egg,  ana  the 
juice  ot  half  a  lemon  ;  beat  it  well.     It  must  not  mn. 
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1231. — ^ALMOND   ICING  FOR  BRIDE  CAKES. 

The  whites  of  six  eggs,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar, 
and  a  pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  and  pounded  with  a  little 
rose  water,  mix  altogether,  and  whisk  it  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  lay 
it  oyer  the  cake  and  put  it  in  the  oven. 

1232. ICING   FOR   TARTS. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter  well  together, 
wash  the  tarts  with  a  feather,  and  sift  sugar  over  as  you  put  them 
into  the  oven,  or  beat  white  of  egg,  wash  the  paste,  and  sift  some 
white  sugar. 


1233. — BROWN  BREAD  ICE. 

One  pint  of  cream,  sweeten  with  thick  syrup,  a  little  grating  of 
nutmeg,  a  glass  of  jelly,  have  ready  some  very  fine  bread  crumbs 
made  from  brown  bread  four  days  old,  to  be  sprinkled  by  degrees 
into  the  cream  when  about  half  frozen,  add  jelly  if  you  have  it. 


1234.— <}ING£R  CREAM  ICE. 

Make  half  a  pint  of  good  custard,  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  best 
ground  ginger,  sweeten  it,  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little  lemon 
juice,  put  into  it  when  half  frozen  two  ounces  of  preserved  ginger 
cut  in  small  dice ;  go  on  as  for  former  ices. 


1235. — CURRANT,   BLACK,   WATER   ICE. 

Put  one  large  spoonful  of  black  currant  jelly  into  a  basin,  add  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  a  gill  of  syrup,  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  strain  it 
and  freeze  it  rich. 


1236.— CURRANT   ICES. 

Squeeze  some  picked  currants  through  a  sieve,  add  to  the  juice 
some  clarified  sugar,  boiled  to  a  very  high  degree,  and,  if  you  like, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons — ^it  will  make  it  more  mellow  ; 
strain  them  again  through  the  sieve,  put  them  in  the  icing  pot,  and 
finish  the  same  as  all  other  ices. 


1237. — ^FINE  APPLE  CREAM  ICE. 

Use  the  syrup,  and  when  getting  thick  add  some  small  pieces  of 
pine,  cut  in  dice,  all  the  other  process  as  for  former  creams. 

1238. — FRESH  STRAWBERRY  ICE  OF  CREAM. 

If  for  a  quart  mould  rub  through  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  scarlet 
strawberries  into  a  clean  basin,  sweeten  it  with  some  good  thick 
syrup,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  glass  of  clear 
jelly  if  you  have  it,  in  dissolved  isinglass ;  in  freezing  work  it  well 
and  repeatedly  with  your  spoon,  when  it  begins  to  thidcen  and  stick 
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to  the  sides  of  the  freezer,  do  not  let  it  be  too  hard  before  you  put 
it  into  your  mould,  and  colour  it,  if  not  a  good  colour,  witk  prepared 
ooiouring;  paper  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  moulds,  bring  them  ia^ 
small  ice  and  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  tbem  remain  until  dessert  i^^ 
called;  wash  well  uie  moulds  from  the  salt  and  water  as  the  least, 
drop  will  spoil  your  ices;  cut  off  the  projecting  top  and  bottom 
before  you  dish  them. 

1239. — ^VANILLA  GR2AM  ICE. 

.  Boil  a  stick  of  yanilla  in  milk  and  sugar,  break  eight  yolks  of  eggs» 
and  make  a  good  thick  custard  of  the  boiled  milk  and  vanilla,  strain, 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  when  cold  add  a  gill  of  cream  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  a  glass  of  jelly  if  you  have  it ;  the  last  as  the  former  ices. 


1240.-— CBDRAT  ICES. 

'  Take  a  piece  of  lump  sugar,  and  have  a  fresh  and  sound  cedrat 
which  you  must  grate  over  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
scraping  with  a  knife  what  sticks  upon  the  sugar  of  the  skin 
of  the  cedrat,  when  you  have  thus  taken  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
cedrat  by  grating  it  on  the  sugar,  take  a  little  clarified  sugar  boiled 
very  fine,  which  add  to  the  grating  of  the  cedrat  with  what  quantity 
of  lemon  juice  you  think  requisite  for  the  quantity  of  ices  you  intend 
making  and  a  little  water,  pour  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  then  ice 
it,  and  finish  the  same  as  all  other  ices. 


1241. — CEDRAT   ICE   WATEB. 

Take  four  ounces  of  essence  of  cedrat,  put  it  into  a  basin  and  add 
to  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  two  gills  of  syrup,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water,  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve  and  freeze  rich ;  and  if  you  would 
have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cedrat,  after  you  have  filled  your  mould 
close  it  well,  and  cover  it  with  half  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  before 
you  put  it  into  the  ice. 

1242. — CHEKRT    ICE, 

Stone  two  pounds  of  ripe  cherries,  bruise  and  set  them  on  the  fire 
with  a  little  water  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  when  they  have 
boiled  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve  into  an  earthen  pan,  pound  a 
handful  of  the  kernels,  put  them  in  a  basin  with  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  add  to  the  cherries  a  pound  of  sugar  au  petit  lisse,  and 
strain  on  them  the  lemon  juice  and  kernels,  mix  the  whole  together 
and  put  it  into  a  sorbetiere  with  pounded  ice,  work  the  cherries  up 
with  it  well  imtil  it  has  set,  then  place  it  in  glasses. 


1243.— <;URBANT5  TO   ICB. 

Take  fresh  corrants  in  bunches,  and  have  leadr  Mae  white  cf 
egg  well  beaten,  dip  them  in,  lay  them  abroad,  sift  douUe  tefiiml 
sugar  over  ^m  thick,  and  dry  tliem  in  a  stove  or  oven* 
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Pvft  one  larg«  tpooaful  attd  a  half  of  dtrrant  je&j  mto  a  basm  ^ith 
kdf  a  gvB  of  synip,  squeeze  in  one  lemon  and  a  half,  add  a  pint  of 
cceant  and  a  Itdcla  coehiaeal,  then  pass  it  through  a  siere  and  finish  in 
the  general  way. 

1245.^-CURRANT   ICES. 

Take  some  picked  currants  and  squeeze  them  through  a  siere, 
then  take  some  clarified  sugar  borled  to  a  high  degree,  add  it  to  jour 
corrant  juiee,  a&d  if  yoa  like  squeeze  the  juice  of  four  lemons  in  it, 
which  will  make  it  more  meilow,  strain  it  through  a  siere  again,  put 
then  in  an  icing  pot ;  finish  the  same  as  all  other  iees» 

I246.'— wjiTER  ICES  GEisreitAiLr. 

If  made  from  jams  you  must  rub  them  through  a  sieye,  adding 
thick  boiled  symp,  and  lemon  jtrrce,  and  some  jelly,  and  colouring  if 
for  pink,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  whipt  up  before  you  add  it  to  the 
best  half  of  a  pint  of  spring  water;  if  of  jam,  you  must  have  a  good 
pint  of  mixture  in  all  to  make  a  quart  mould ;  if  from  fruits  with 
tymrp  you  wiU  not  require  water. 

1247.— CtJRilANT  FltESH  WATEft  ICE. 

Pass  through  a  sieve  a  pint  of  currants,  then  add  to  them  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water,  strain  it  and  freeze 
It  rich. 


124R — ^RED  CURRANT  WATER  ICE. 

Use  either  the  syn]^  from  cun-aats,  or  currant  jelly  dissolved,  and 
half  a  pint  of  barley  water^  always  cold,  use  a  little  lemon  juice,  the 
rest  as  for  former  ices. 


1249. WHITE  CURRANT  WATER  ICE. 

Pres&  half  a  pint  of  juice  from  tHe  white  currants,  strain  them,  add 
sufficient  thick  syrup  to  sweeten  it,  and  a  cup  of  barley  water,  or 
spring  water,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  put  into  it  a  glass 
of  jelly  if  you  have  it,  a  little  boiled  isinglass,  and  freeze  as  before ; 
these  ices  will,  both  pink  and  white,  look  well  together. 


1250. — LEMON  WATER  ICE. 

Rub  on  sugar  the  clear  rinds  of  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
twelve  lemons,  strain  them,  boil  the  sugar  into  a  strong  thick  syrup, 
add  to  the  ^uice  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  good  barley  water,  sweeten  it 
with  your  syrup,  add  the  white  of  an  egg  and  jelly. 


1251.-~0&ANa£  WATER  ICBv 

P90«e«i  exaolty  as  before^  only  add  a  glass  of  brandy  or  Madeira ; 
or  without. 
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1252. — ^FINB  COCHINEAL  COLOURING. 

Pound  one  ounce  of  cochineal  in  one  pint  of  water,  one  ounce  of 
roach  alum,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  when  all  are  boiled  add 
one  ounce  of  salts  of  wormwood,  and  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and. 
two  gills  of  spirits  of  wine. 


JELLIES. 

1253. — ^ASPic. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  knuckle  of  ham,  a  thick  slice  of  beef, 
and  if  they  will  not  make  your  jelly  stiif  enough  add  two  calves'  feet 
or  some  swards  of  bacon  rasped;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  rich  stock,  and  sweat  it  over  a  stove  until  reduced  to  glaze, 
then  moisten  it  with  stock,  boil  and  skim  it  well.  Put  to  it  two 
onions,  two  carrots,  salt,  parsley,  scaUions,  four  cloves,  two  bay 
leaves,  and  a  clove  of  garlick ;  let  the  whole  stew  for  seven  liours, 
then,  strain  off  the  liquor  or  consomme,  break  four  eggs  into  a 
stewpan,  and  put  to  them  the  consomme  when  cold,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  a  little  tarragon,  and  beat  it  with  a  whisk  over  the  fire 
till  nearly  boiling ;  and  when  it  does  so  remove  your  stewpan  to  a 
smaller  fire,  and  place  fire  on  the  lid  for  half  an  hour,  then  pass  it 
through  a  wet  napkin  doubled ;  if  the  jelly  is  not  sufficiently  clear, 
clarify  it  a  second  time.  Put  a  layer  of  this  jelly  an  inch  thick  at 
the  bottom  of  an  aspic  mould,  garnish  it  with  truffles,  white  of  eggs, 
sprigs  of  parsley,  according  to  your  taste,  pour  in  another  half  inch 
of  the  jelly  while  liquid  with  great  care  so  as  not  to  discompose  your 
garnish,  then  put  either  calfs  brains,  breast  of  fowls,  veal,  sweetbreads, 
or  game ;  be  sure  to  lay  whatever  you  use  as  smooth  as  possible,  then 
fill  up  your  mould  mth  jelly  and  let  it  lie  till  set ;  when  wanted, 
dip  your  mould  in  hot  water  an  instant,  place  your  dish  on  the  top, 
and  turn  it  over. 


1254. ASPIC   JELLY. 

Boil  a  neat's  foot  the  same  as  calves*  feet ;  when  boiled  and 
cleaned  as  in  No.  1264,  instead  of  spices  use  beet-roots,  sweet  herbs, 
parsley,  and  onions,  and  some  good  second  stock,  use  eggs  likewise, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  a  dust  of  sugar,  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
common  vinegar,  boil  and  run  it  through  a  jelly  bag  as  before. 


1255. — CLEAS  APPLE  JELLY. 

Pare  and  core  five  dozen  of  lemon  pippins,  put  them  in  a  pan 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  let  them  boil  gently  until 
soft,  let  them  get  cold,  then  strain  them  through  a  jelly  bag,  put  the 
juice  in  your  preserving-pan,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice  put  one  pound 
of  fine  sugar  and  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  then  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  stiffness  of  calves'  foot  jelly,  skim  it  well,  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon ;  it  should  be  made  in  September,  the  flavour  of  the  apple  is 
better,  if  you  cannot  get  the  pippin  any  acid  apple  will  do 
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1256. APPLE  JELLY — ^ANOTHES   WAY. 

Peel  any  kind  of  sharp  apples,  cut  them  in  slices  and  wash  them 
in  several  waters,  then  hoil  them  in  a  covered  pot  with  a  good  deal  of 
water  until  -it  is  much  reduced,  and  becomes  glutinous,  strain  it 
through  a  thin  cloth,  measure  it,  and  refine  an  equal  quantity  of 
clarified  sugar  to.  the  twelfth  degree,  and  pour  the  apples  into  it, 
boil  it  up  and  skim  it,  boil  again  until  it  quits  the  spoon  clear  by 
dropping  out  of  it. 

1257. — APPLE  JELLY. 

Pick  and  wipe  twenty  golden  pippins,  boil  them  until  tender  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  spring  water,  strain  off  the  liquor,  put  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  every  pint,  add  a  little  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel  to 
flavour  it,  and  boil  to  a  jelly, 

1258. TO  MAKE  BED  APPLES  IN  JELLY. 

Take  a  quantity  of  fine  apples,  pare  and  core  them,  throwing  them 
into  water  as  you  do  them,  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  they 
must  not  be  close  enough  to  touch,  half  cover  them  with  water,  let 
them  coddle,  turning  them  when  the  lower  side  is  done,  add  to  the 
water  a  little  pounded  cochineal,  and  boil  it  with  the  firuit ;  when 
they  are  done  tender  lay  them  upon  the  dish  upon  which  you  are 
going  to  serve  them,  with  the  stalks  downwards;  make  a  rich  jelly 
with  the  loaf  sugar,  boil  in  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  the  thin  rind. 
When  it  comes  to  a  jelly  let  it  get  cold,  then  lay  it  among  and  over 
the  apples,  the  lemon  peel  may  be  cut  in  strips  and  laid  across  the 
apples.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  colour  of  the  apples  should 
be  a  bright  red  from  the  first,  and  kept  so,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much  cochineal,  or  it  will  impart  to  the  syrup  a 
bitter  flavour. 


1259. — AN  APPLE  JLELY   FOB   PBESEBVING  APBICOTS. 

If  in  summer  take  any  quantity  of  codlins,  pare,  quarter,  and  core 
them,  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  barely  cover  them  with  water  and 
boil  very  rapidly ;  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  in  a  mash  add  a  quart  of 
water,  boil  for  thirty  minutes,  and  then  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag. 

Golden  rennets  or  winter  pippins  should  be  used  if  this  jelly  is 
made  in  the  autumn ;  it  will  do  for  any  sort  of  sweet  meat. 

1260. — ^APBICOTS  IN  JELLY, 

The  fcmt  must  be  pared  very  thin  and  stoned,  take  the  weight  as 
before,  and  then  sift  over  an  equal  quantity  of  finely  powdered  white 
sugar ;  let  it  remain  in  the  sugar  until  the  following  day,  then  boil 
very  gently  until  clear,  put  them  into  a  bowl  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them ;  let  them  remain  twenty-four  hours,  make  a  quart  of  codlin- 
liquor  by  boiling,  strsaning,  and  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  white 
sugar,  to  this  pour  the  syrup  from  the  apricots,  boil  it  quickly  until 
it  jellies,  then  put  the  fruit  into  it,  boil  it  once  only,  skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  put  it  into  small  jars. 
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1261.— ^AnncoT  jkllt« 


Take  eighleeii^  fine  apiicois,  let  them  be  of  a  mee  red  colour, 
stone  them,  and  cat  them  in  pieees  ivto  some  sjcnp,  tteiiallj  made 
with  twelve  omoes  of  ragar,  but  for  s^rxcot  jellj  it  shonld  be  rather 
more  liquid  than  for  other  jellies ;  when  the  frait  is  done,  put  it 
into  a-  napkin  to  express  out  all  the  juice  you  poseiblj  can,  whidb. 
jon  most  add  to  the  sjrap  m  ^ich  the  apricots  have  been  done^ 
and  which  has  been  previously  strained  through. a  silk  sieye^  and 
after  having  mixed  with  it  a  proper  quantity  of  isinglass  to  thicken 
it,  finish  the  same  as  all  other  jellies. 


12@S. — BARBSRKT   JSI.X.T. 

Put  a  pint  of  barberries  into  a  stewpan  with  boiling  water,  corer 
close  and  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold,  set  on  the  iSre  some  clarified 
sugar  with  a  little  water,  making  a  quart  altogether,  when  it  begins 
to  boil  skim  it  well,  put  in  the  barberries,  let  tbem  boil  an  hour, 
squeeze  the  juice  of  three  kmons  throc^  a  sieve  into  a  basia^  to 
thU  pass  the  liquor  from  the  barbenies,  and  then  the  isinglass. 


1263.— coxotrRiNG  von  jellies,  cakes,  etc* 

For  a  beautiful  red  boil  £fteea  grains  of  cochineal  in  the  finest 
powder  with  a  dram  and  a  half  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  very  slowly,  half  an  hour ;  add  in  boiling  a  bit  of  alun,  the 
the  si2e  of  a  pea«  or  use  beetroot  sliced,  and  some  liquor  poured  over. 

For  white  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a  little  drop  of  water ^^ 
Of  use  cream. 

F<»-  yellow,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a  bit  of  saffron  steeped  in  the  liquor 
and  squee2ed« 

For  green,  pound  spinach  leaves  or  beet  leaves,  express  the  juice^ 
and  boil  a  tea-cupful  in  a  saucepan  of  water  to  take  off  the  rawness. 


1264*-— CA£VBS'   MOV  JSXXT* 

For  one  mould  chop  up  two  calves*  feet,  put  them  on  in  about  four 
quaffts  of  water  to  boil,  this  should  be  done  the  day  before  you 
require  the  jelly,  keep  it  well  skimmed  and  boil  gently  all  day,  it 
Wifi  then  be  reduced  to  about  two  quarts ;  the  next  morning  t^ke 
off  all  the  grease  and  wash  the  top  with  a  little  warm  water,  then 
rince  it  with  cold,  place  the  stock  in  the  proper  size  stewpan  to 
allow  it  to  boil  wel^  then  put  in  a  paring  of  lemon,  without  any 
white  adhering  to  it^  two  or  three  eloTes^  a  piece  of  eiaMtamon,  a  few 
braised  coriander  seeds,  and  a  bay  leaf,  iet  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes 
then  take  it  off  to  get  eooL  Have  reftdy  broken  in  a  basin  six  or 
eigfit  whites  of  eggs  and  the  shells,  chop  tiMm  up  together,  squeexe 
five  or  six  lemons,  strain  the  juiiee,  add  s^LgaM  toi  the  wlntes  of  ^gt 
and  a  glass  of  oold  watter^  then  add  ^e  knoa  j  we ;  add  ali  &is 
well  mixed  into  the  cabhpen*  foot  sto«k,  place  it  on  yis«r  fiieand  l^it 
i^se  to  the.  top  of  your  stewpan,  be  caniful  it  does  not  go  over,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  place  on  the  eover  and  put  eoaie  hSt  coals>  npom 
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it,  let  it  stand  a  few  niinntes,  tken  nm  it  repeatedly  throogh  ihe 
jelly  bag  until  beautifully  bright  and  deaf  ;  darouf  it  mi^  wbAt  may 
be  required. 

1265i— CI3AR  JELLY — AFTBB   SETEBAL  DA"JS. 

Jost  melt  and  whip  the  same,  it  will  be  a  pure  white,  do  not  let 
it  get  too  stiff  before  you  put  it  into  your  mould,  but  if  you  require 
a  mosaic  jelly  let  this  whipping  get  quite  firm. 


1266.— CTTRRANT  JELLT. 

Set  on  the  fire  in  a  sugar-pan  a  pint  of  smooth  clarified  sugar, 
when  it  boils  put  in  a  quart  of  picked  red  currants,  in  which  let  them 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  be  careful  to  skim  them  well,  and  at  times  add 
a  little  cold  water  to  raise  the  scum ;  when  boiled  enough  run  the 
liquor  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin  in  which  you  have  squeezed  three 
lemons,  then  put  in  some  isinglass  and  set  your  jelly  in  a  mould  in 
ice  as  usual. 


1267.-^-CVKRAlXT  JELLY   (bEd), 

Strip  off  the  eurrantSy  put  them  in  ajar,  set  the  jar  in  a  kettle  of 
hot  water,  let  it  boil  an  hour,  then  thirow  the  currants  and  juice  iBto> 
a  fine  lawn  sieve,  press  out  all  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice 
fat  a  potrndl  of  double  refined  sugar,  put  them  ia  a  pveserving  pan, 
set  it  over  a  chaieoal  fire  and  keep  it  stirring  till  it  is  in  a  jcUy,  wbick 
yoa  wiQ  know  by  taking  a  little  oixt  to  cool,  be  careful  to  take  off  the 
seam  as  it  nses^  and  when  it  i»  jellied  and  very  clear  pouor  it  intoi 
glasses,  when  ooM  cut  round  pieces  of  paper  that  will  just  coves  the 
jdly,  dipped  in  brandy,  put  white  paper  ever  the  glasses^  twisting 
KOttiid  the  top. 

1268. — CURRANT  JELLY  (WHTTE). 

Take  the  seeds  from  a  dozen  pounds  of  fine  white  currants,  and 
put  them  into  ten  pounds  of  clarified  si^ar,  boiled  to  grande  lisse^ 
take  your  saucepan  from  the  fire,  stir  the  jelly  lightly  with  a 
skimmer,  then  boil  it  up  twice,  after  which  pass  it  through  a  sieve  ; 
replace  it  over  the  fire,  taking  care  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  pan 
clean  with  a  sponge,  so  that  the  jelly  does  not  become  coloured  by 
the  heat  in  boiling,  skim  it,  and  finish  the  same  as  the  red  jelly. 

1269.— CURBANT  JELLY   (blACK). 

Make  it  the  same  way  as  the  red  currant  jelly,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  you  may  use  very  coarse  sugar. 


1270. — CURRAKT  JELLY   (bED  OB  WHITE.) 

Strip  your  fruit,  sad  put  tlMm  into  your  pre9erviii|r.pafn  wkli  a  littfe 
water  whea  all  Um  juice  i«  extraidied,  then  slrani  off  the  liquor,  and 
to  every  pint  use  one  pound  of  lump  sagar  iato  the  syivp,  simmer  it 
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gently,  keeping  it  well  skimmed  until  quite  clear,  then  boil  it  until 
it  will  quickly  jelly  upon  a  plate,  then  lill  your  jars. 


1271.— CHERRY  JELLT. 

Haying  taken  the  stalks  and  stones  from  two  pounds  of  dark  red 
fleshy  cherries  put  them  in  a  basin,  pound  the  kernels,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  of  four  lemons  through  a  tammy,  mash  the  cherries  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  putting  first  in  half  a  pot  of  currant  jelly,  then  the 
kernels,  lastly  the  lemon  juice,  mix  these  together  well,  then  haying 
boiled  and  skimmed  a  pint  of  clarified  sugar  and  isinglass  put  the 
cherries  into  a  jelly  bag,  pour  the  sugar,  &c.  oyer  them,  run  it  through 
till  quite  clear ;  if  not  sufficiently  sweet  add  more  sugar,  if  to  the 
contrary  add  more  lemon  juice,  wet  the  mould,  set  it  in  ice,  and  fill 
it  with  the  jelly,  do  not  turn  it  out  till  the  last  minute. 


1272. — DAMSON  JELLYw 

To  eight  pounds  of  damsons  put  eight  pounds  of  fine  sugar  and 
half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  them  for  half  an  hour  oyer  a  gentle  fire  till 
the  skins  break,  then  take  them  off  and  set  them  by  for  an  hour,  set 
them  off  the  fire  again  for  half  an  hour  more,  set  them  on  the  fire 
again  for  half  an  hour,  set  them  by  for  the  same  time,  do  the  same  a 
third  time,  while  they  stand  off  the  fire  put  a  weight  upon  them  to 
keep  them  under  the  syrup;  the  last  time  you  must  boil  them  till  you 
perceiye  they  are  of  a  yery  high  colour  in  the  part  where  the  skin  is 
broken,  then  take  them  off,  set  them  by  to  cool,  and  when  they  are 
cold  drain  off  the  syrup,  and  make  the  jelly  in  the  following  manner. 

Boil  a  good  quantity  of  green  apples,  green  gooseberries,  and 
quince  cores  to  a  mash,  then  strain  them  through  a  sieye,  take  an 
equal  quantity  of  this  jelly  and  the  former  syrup,  and  boil  them  oyer 
a  gentle  fire  together  till  they  jelly,  skim  it  well,  and  while  it  is  hot 
put  it  into  glasses  or  pots. 


1273. — JELLIES   FOB  ENTREMETS. 

Hartshorn,  calyes'  feet,  and  isinglass  are  the  usual  materials  used 
to  coagulate  sweet  jellies,  of  these  three  the  latter  is  the  best,  as 
when  properly  clarified  it  is  the  clearest,  and  has  no  unpleasant 
flayour. 

Jellies  are  made  of  all  sorts  of  finiits,  and  sometimes  of  flowers  and 
liqueurs;  for  directions  to  prepare  them  see  the  yarious  articles  of 
which  they  are  composed. 


1174. — JELLY,   TO   KEEP. 

Take  a  leg  of  beef  and  two  shins,  cut  in  pieces  a  knuckle  of  yeal, 
chop  it  all  to  pieces,  one  or  two  old  cocks  and  hens  skinned,  and  two 
calyes'  feet,  put  all  these  into  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  them 
down  to  a  strong  jelly,  skim  it  well,  add  some  salt  and  run  it  through 
a  jelly  bag  till  it  is  quite  clear. 
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1275. — JELLY   TO   COVER   COLD    FISH 

Take  a  maid,  clean  it,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
a  calf's  foot,  or  cow-heel,  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  an  onion,  three 
blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  a  hit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a  slice 
of  lean  gammon  of  bacon,  let  it  stew  till  it  will  jellj,  then  strain  it  off, 
when  cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat,  take  it  up  from  the  sediment  and 
boil  it  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  the  whites  oi  five  eggs,  and  a  bit  of 
lemon,  boil  without  stirring  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes  set  it  by  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  through  a  bag  or  sieve,  with  a 
napkin  in  it,  when  cold  cover  the  fish  with  it. 


1276. — JELLY   SAVOURY  TO    PUT   OVER   COLD    PTES. 

It  should  be  made  of  a  small  bare  knuckle,  or  leg,  or  shoulder  of 
veal,  or  a  piece  of  scrag  of  mutton ;  or  if  it  is  made  of  fowls,  or 
or  rabbits,  the  carcasses,  necks,  or  heads,  added  to  any  piece  of  meat, 
will  be  sufficient,  observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel  or 
shanks  of  mutton,  put  the  meat  with  a  slice  of  ham,  or  bacon,  a 
bundle  of  different  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a 
small  bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water, 
into  a  stewpan  that  shuts  very  close,  when  it  boils  skim  it  well,  and 
let  it  simmer  slowly  till  quite  strong,  then  strain  it,  and  when  cold 
take  off  all  the  fat  you  possibly  can  with  a  spoon,  and  then  to  remove 
every  particle  of  grease  lay  a  clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting  paper  on 
it,  if  when  it  is  cold  it  is  not  clear  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  but  do  not  add  the  sediment,  and  pour  it  through 
a  nice  sieve,  with  a  napkin  in  it,  which  should  be  previously  dipped 
in  hot  water,  to  prevent  waste. 


1277«— I'EMON  JELLY. 

Set  a  pint  and  a  half  of  clarified  sugar  on  the  fire,  and  dilute  it 
with  a  little  water,  when  it  boils  and  has  been  well  skimmed  put  in 
two  ounces  of  clarified  isinglass  with  a  little  lemon  peel  cut  very  thin; 
let  these  boil  till  you  have  squeezed  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin  the 
juice  of  six  lemons,  then  pass  your  sugar  and  isinglass  to  it,  and  set 
it  in  a  mould  as  any  other  jelly,  when  turned  out,  garnish  it  with 
dried  jellies. 

1278. — ^MOSAIC    JELLY. 

This  is  made  from  three  colours  put  into  your  mould  by  little 
pieces  at  a  time,  differing  the  colours  each  time,  pink,  white,  and 
yellow,  colour  a  little  of  your  jelly  with  cochineal,  the  white  as  clear 
jelly ;  when  your  mould  is  nearly  full  have  ready  some  jelly  melted 
but  not  warm  and  fill  up  the  mould. 

■  » 

1279.^-OEANGE   JELLY. 

Boil  a  neat's  foot  in  two  quarts  of  water  all  day,  then  strain  it  off 
:and  put  it  to  get  cold,  take  off  the  grease  well  and  reduce  the  stock 
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to  less  than  half  a  pint,  have  the  peels  of  twelre  oranges  rubbed 
«pon  lump  sugar,  getting  off  all  the  oolour  from  the  oranges,  put 
your  foot  stock  in  a  stewpan  and  about  one  ounce  of  isingkss,  and 
A  little  water,  boil  all,  then  add  your  sugar  you  have  rubbed  into  it, 
squeeze  the  twelve  orai^es  with  one  Seville  and  two  lemons,  strain 
it  to  the  isinglass,  when  it  has  boiled  strain  it  through  a  tammy  into 
A  basin«  keeping  it  stirring  every  now  and  then,  add  a  good  glass  of 
French  brandy  and  a  glass  of  white  wine;  when  itearly  set  put  U 
into  your  mould. 

1280. — FOR  A   SMALL   PINT   MOULU   OF   ORANGE  JELLY. 

One  ounce  and  a  half  of  isinglass  boiled  in  a  pint,  of  water, 
.squeeze  six  China  oranges  and  two  Seville,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  then  boil  the  whole  together  widi  a 
little  of  the  peel,  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  let  it  stand  till  oold^ 
before  jou  put  it  in  your  mould  add  a  lew  spoonfois  of  bmndy. 

1281. — RASPBERRY  JELLT. 

Take  two  thirds  of  raspberries  and  one  third  of  red  currants,  pick 
them,  press  the  juiee  through  a  sieve  into  a  jar,  cover  and  place  it 
in  a  cellar^  or  any  other  cool  place  for  three  dajs,  at  the  end  of  fha^ 
time  raise  the  thick  skin  formed  on  the  top,  and  pour  the  juice  into 
another  vessel,  weigh  it,  and  put  it  with  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
into  a  preserving  pan;  set  it  on  the  fire,  a  great  deal  of  scum  will 
rise  at  first,  which  must  all  be  taken  off,  leave  it  on  the  fire  for  an 
lu>«r,  then  pour  a  few  drops  on  a  cold  plate,  if  it  cools  of  the  proper 
consistence  for  jellies  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  whilst  hot  pour  it 
into  pots.     Let  the  jelly  be  quite  cold  before  covered. 

1282. RASPBERRY   VINEGAR,    SYRUP   OF. 

Take  a  large  wide-mouth  bottle,  pour  into  it  two  quarts  of  the 
best  vinegar,  and  as  many  picked  raspberries  as  the  bottle  will  hold, 
takiDg  care  that  the  vinegar  does  come  above  them ;  let  these  stand 
covered  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  that  time  pour  both  vinegar  and 
raspberries  on  to  a  silk  sieve,  pressing  the  latter  lightly  that  the  juice 
^Biay  run  through  with  the  vinegar,  when  perfectly  clear  weigh  it,  and 
put  double  its  weight  of  refined  sugar  crushed,  pour  the  vinegar  in, 
close  the  matrass,  and  set  it  in  a  moderately  heated  bain  marie ;  as 
soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved  let  the  fire  go  out  gradually,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  cold  bottle  it.  The  corks  should  be  sealed  to  exclude  the 
air  entirely.  .         . 

12B3.—- 4i0BE  JEiiLY. 

Make  a  olear  apple  jelly,  colour  it  with  cochineal  infused  iQ 
double  distilled  rose-water,  and  just  before  the  last  boiling  put  in 
half  a  glass  of  the  best  double'  distilled  rose-water. 

1284.-— RATAFiA  WITHOUT  SUaAB  OB  SYfiVP. 

Press  the  juice  from  some  cherries  into  a  pan,  and  leave  it  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  then  {wi  it  ia^  o  large  l»«ttle  with  the  kernels, 
iad  ako  s^me  ainicot  kernels;  to  this  add,  i£  jou.  wiA^  tke  ratafia 
deep^oolouiied,  the  juice  of  Uvo  or  ti^iree  pounds  4if  hlack  ehenries^  p^ 
to  jour  juice  a  h^  or  third  of  the  best  braadj,  and  then  bottle  it^ 
ttnd  wh«n  the  lermesitattoa  has  ceaaed«(»rk  the  botdes;  if  the  air  is 
excluded  this  latafia  will  keep  y«ais. 


1285. — RUM  JELLY. 

To  a  quart  bottle  of  common  white  wine  add  a  pound  of  lump 
sugar  reduced  ta  syrup  and  diurifiied,  then  take  an  ouaee  of  isinglass, 
dissolye  it  thoroughlj,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  and  mix  it  with  the 
syrup  milk  warm,  when  this  mixture  is  nearly  cold  pour  it  into 
the  white  wine,  stir  it  well  so  as  to  mix  it  completely,  then  add 
a  spoonful  or  more  according  to  the  strength  you  desire  of  old 
Jamaica  rum,  stir  it  and  pour  it  into  a  mould,  or  glasses  if  intended 
to  hand  round  for  eyening  parties. 


HASJSAIiASES. 

1286.— MARMALADE. 

Marmalade  may  be  composed  almost  of  any  £ruit,  the  best  how^rer 
for  this  purpose  are  apiicots,  peaches,  oranges,  quinces,  eggs,  plums, 
apples,  &c.,  they  are  usually  made  by  boiHng  the  fruit  and  sugar 
together  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  stimng  them  constantly  whilst  on  the 
fire,  it  is  kept  in  pots  which  must  not  be  covered  till  the  marmalade 
is  quite  cold,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  half  a  pound  to  each  pound 
of  fruit. 


1287-'— iMAAMiJUAUS  OF  AFPLES. 

-  Soald  apples  vo^i  they  will  palp  Crom  the  core,  then  take  in  baagt 
lumps  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  as  apple ;  damp  the  sngar  in  water* 
then  hofl  them,  keeping  it  well  skimmed,  hM  it  until  it  is  a  thiei^ 
syittp,  tben  put  it  to  the  pulped  apple,  bml  it  mer  a  quick  Am  for 
ahoist  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  idd  the  grating  of  one  lemon  and  six 
eloves,  but  iaiae  out  the  «loves  again,  fill  yotxr  jais. 


1288. — MARMALADE  TRANSPARENT. 

Select  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
remove  the  pulp ;  put  it  into  a  basin  and  take  awaj  all  skin  and 
seeds.  Soak  all  night  the  peels  in  a  little  salt  and  water,  then  boil 
them  in  a.  good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender ;  cut  them  in 
very  thin  slices  and  add  them  to  the  pulps.  To  every  pound  of 
marmalade  add  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  double  refilled  sugar  finely 
sifted,  and  boil  them  together  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  If  it  is 
not  sufficiently  clear,  boil  or  simmer  tor  five  or  six  minutes  longer ; 
keep  stirring  gently  all  the  time,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  slices. 
When  cold  put  it  into  jellj  or  sweetmeat  glasses,  and  tie  down 
with  brandied  paper. 
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1289. — ^APFLE  MABICALADE. 

Boil  some  pippins  until  they  begin  to  get  tender,  then  put  them 
into  cold  water,  pare  and  core  them,  squeeze  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  it  over  the  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it  becomes  very 
thick,  then  weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  sugar,  boil  till  the  sugar 
arises  in  sparkles  which  cluster  together,  put  the  marmalade  to  it, 
and  stir  them  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  the  apples  begin  to 
boil,  then  take  it  off,  and  when  a  little  cool  put  it  into  pots,  but  do 
not  cover  them  till  quite  cold. 

1290.— APPLE  MARMALADE — ^PETITS   GATEAUX. 

Make  a  marmalade  of  twenty-four  apples  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pot  of  apricots,  and 
the  zest  of  a  lemon  shred  fine,  make  your  paste,  and  proceed  as 
directed  for  petits  gateaux  glacees  of  apricots,  sprinkle  them  when 
marked  with  powdered  sugar,  bake  them  in  a  moderate  open,  and 
finish  them. 

1291. APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

Tiike  some  fine  apricots,  and  choose  from  amongst  them  those 
which  are  of  the  deepest  yellow  and  the  ripest,  they  must  not  be  too 
ripe;  peel  them,  take  out  the  stones^  and  chop  them  up,  weigh 
twelve  pounds  of  them,  and  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan  with 
nine  pounds  of  sugar,  place  your  pan  over  a  quick  fire,  and  keep 
your  preparation  constantly  stirring  with  a  long  wooden  spoon ;  to 
find  out  when  the  marmalade  is  sufficiently  done  let  a  few  drops  fall 
into  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  if  they  do  not  spread  in  the  water 
your  marmalade  is  ready  to  put  into  pots. 

1292. ^APRICOT  MARMALADE — PETITS  GATEAUXFOURES.    ' 

Roll  out  some  puff  paste  very  thin,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  should  he  thirteen  inches  long  and  eight  wide ; 
moisten  a  baking  tin  to  hold  one  of  these  layers,  on  which  pour  a 
pot  of  apricot  marmalade,  and  spread  it  of  an  equal  thickness  to 
within  hsdf  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  paste,  which  moisten  slightly. 
Then  roll  the  other  layer  round  your  rolling  pin,  and  begin  to  place 
it  on  the  first,  unrol  it  gradually  and  carerally,  and  thus  cover  the 
whole  of  your  marmalade;  press  the  edges  of  both  together,  dorez 
the  upper  layer,  and  then  with  a  knife  mark  a  line  across  the  middle, 
taking  care  not  to  go  so  deep  as  to  divide  the  paste;  with  equal  care 
mark  three  lines  on  each  side  and  parallel  to  the  first,  keeping  them 
at  equal  distances,  say  two  inches  and  a  quarter  between  every  line. 
Then  mark  it  in  die  long  way,  so  as  to  make  twenty-four  cakes  all 
over  the  same  size,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  the  under 
side  is  of  a  clear  yellow  you  may  take  it  out  and  glaze  it ;  when  your 
gateaux  are  cold  divide  them  according  to  the  marks,  which  may  be 
varied  to  your  taste,  either  lozenge,  crescents,  circles,  &c.  When  of 
the  above-mentioned  form,  with  the  point  of  a  knife  mark  on  each 
cake  an  ear  of  com  or  any  other  design  you  may  choose  before 
haking,  take  care  in  thus  marking  the  paste  to  divide  hut  not  to  cut 
it  through* 
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1293. — BARBERRY  MARMALADE. 

Take  three  pounds  of  rery  ripe  barberries,  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  a  pound  of  water ;  put  the  water  into  a  deep,  broad,  silver^ 
or  copper  pan,  and  as  you  take  the  seeds  out  of  the  barberries,  throw 
the  latter  into  water,  then  give  them  a  few  boilings  oyer  the  fire;  after 
this  put  them  into  a  siere,  and  bruise  them  to  extract  the  pulp,  which 
must  again  be  put  oyer  the  fire,  until  the  moisture  has  entirely  era- 
porated.  This  done,  if  the  pan,  in  which  you  put  your  barberries  at 
first  was  of  copper,  pour  the  pulp,  which  was  extracted  from  the  fruit, 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  to  prerent  the  acid  of  the  fruit,  when  heated^ 
from  acting  on  the  copper ;  but  if  your  vessel  was  silver,  you  may 
safely  put  your  pulp  into  it,  when  heated ;  then  pour  upon  the  pulp 
the  sugar,  which  must  be  previously  clarified  and  boiled  au  casse ;  give 
the  whole  a  few  boilings,  stirring  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon;  then, 
pour  your  marmalade  into  pots. 


1294. — CHERRY   MARMALADE. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  with  two  glasses  of  water,  skim  it  well 
until,  on  shaking  the  skimmer  after  dipping  it  in  the  sugar,  the  lattec 
drops  from  it  like  icicles,  then  you  may  put  in  four  pounds  of  cherries 
picked  and  stoned ;  boil  them,  and  when  the  marmalade  flows  readily 
take  it  from  the  fire  and  put  it  into  pots. 


1295.— CURRANT  MARMALADE. 

Strip  your  currants  off  from  the  bunches,  and  soak  them  in  boiling 
water  until  they  break,  then  take  them  off  the  fire  and  lay  them  on 
a  sieve  to  drain,  and  when  they  are  cold  pass  them  through  the  same 
sieve  to  clear  off  the  seeds,  and  then  dry  them  over  the  fire  till  you 
bring  your  sugar  to  the  fifth  degree  of  boiling,  allowing  as  much 
sugar  as  fruit,  mix  all  well  together,  simmer  it  over  the  fire  some 
time,  then  put  the  marmalade  into  pots. 


1296. — ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Blanch  the  rinds  of  fifteen  oranges  without  any  of  the  white  till 
soft,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  drain  and 
poimd  them  to  a  paste,  which  rub  through  a  sieve;  ascertain  its 
weight,  and  for  each  pound  allow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar;  clarify 
and  boil  the  sugar  till  the  bubbles  rise  strongly  to  the  surface;  put 
in  the  paste  and  boil  them  together  stirring  continually  till  the  mar-* 
malade  is  done.  To  know  when  the  marmalade  is  fit  to  turn  out  and 
be  potted  take  some  up  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  if  on 
opening  them  it  draws  out  like  a  thread  it  is  done. 


1297. — ORANGE  MARMALADE.    [ 

Take  eight  Seville  oranges,  three  lemons,  pare  them  very  thin ; 
take  out  all  the  juice  and  pulp,  lay  the  peels  in  twenty-four  hours, 
changing  them  once  or  twice,  lay  them  on  a  coaxse  cloth  to  draini 
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then  take  the  weight  of  juice,  pulp,  and  peel  in  lump  sugar ;  boil  the 
whole  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  The  peel  should  be 
cut  in  long  narrow  strips,  be  carefiil  not  to  leare  any  seeds  or  white 
part  of  the  rind. 

Gather  the  Irait  when  lullj  ripe  and  of  a  fine  yelkvw;  pHt^ 
quarter,  and  core  it,  put  the  quinces  into  a  saxMepam  with  a  Htl&e 
water,  set  them  on  the  fire  until  thej  are  quite  soft,  then  take  thcst 
•ut  and  taj  ^em  on  a  sieve  to^  drain ;  rub  them  through,  wei^  ike 
pulp,  boil  BO.  equal  quantity  of  sugar  to  petit  casse,  ^en  add  the 
tMilp ;  stir  them  together  oyer  the  fire  until  it  w31  ^1  from  &e  spoon 
nke  a  jeOj;  The  marmalade  is  then  fit  to  be  put  into  pcts^  and  whfeifc 
cold  coter  them  dose. 


1299. — BASPBERRT  MARMALADE. 


Take  double  the  weigbt  of  raspberries  to  that  of  sugar;  rub  the 
fruift  through  a  sieve  and  put  the  pulp  int»  a  saucepan^  set  it  on  tiie 
ilfe  and  stir  till  it  is  reduced  to  half,  then  pour  on  the  sugar  previously 
ckttified  «&d  boiled  to  petit  boule,  stir  it  weU  io,  put  it  on^  fire, 
give  it  a  few  boils  and  then  pour  it  into  pots. 


BLAHCKAHGES. 

1300.-^BI»ANClfAl«QE. 

Iii  three  pints  of  water  put  two  ounces  ol  isinglass ;  let  k  boil  &k 
i^Sorty  minutes^  strain  it  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  creara,  sweeten  it, 
and  add  a  few  bitter  almonds ;  boil  it  up  once  let  it  settle^  then  iaak 
it  iate  any  mould  you  intend  to 


1301 .— BLAKCMANQR 

Take  one  ounce  of  picked  isinglass,  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  water  with 
a  bit  of  cinamon  till  it  is  melted,  add  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  six  iHtter  ones  blanched  and 
beaten,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel ;  sweeten  it  and  stir  it  over  the  fire.  When 
it, boils  strain  it  and  let  it  cool,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon»  and 
put  into  moulds.     It  may  be  garnished  according  to  fancy. 


1302.-— JEtlGE  BXAKCMAKGS.  ' 

Take  one  pint  of  new  milk,  add  to  it  two  eggs  well  beaten,  four 
spoonfuls  of  ground  rice,  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  grate  a  little 
nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  boil  it;  when  near  cold  put.it  into 
your  mould,  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out,  mix  a  little  sugar,  cream,  and 
nutmeg,  and  put  round  it  in  the  dish;  garnisk  with  red  currant  jelly. 


13€3. — BIiAKCMAlVGE  BN  SUBPRXSE. 

Take  the  crtimb  from  a  rasped  pain  a  caf^,  without  injuring  tiie 
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crust,  which  ice  with  powdered  sugar  and  orange  flower  water ;  place 
it  a  minute  in  the  oyen  or  stove  to  drj,  fill  the  inside  with  blanc- 
mange, place  it  in  a  dish  and  coyer  it  with  firm  blancmange  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid. 

1304. — ^BLANCMANGE  WITH  PRESERVED  ORANGE. 

Fill  the  orange  with  blancmange ;  when  cold  stick  in  long  sticks 
of  citron  like  leaves.  Pour  blancmange  in  a  dish  and  when  cold 
place  the  orange  in  the  middle,  and  garnish  with  dried  or  preserved 
fruit. 


1305. ^BLANCMANGE  (hOt). 

Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  with  eight  bitter  almonds,  pound 
them  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  then  put  the  same 
quantity  of  cream,  with  a  quarter  more  intd  another  stewpan,  and 
boil  it  with  some  sug^,  and  when  it  hoih  put  in  your  almonds ;  mix 
them^  well  together,  and  then  pasft  them  tbroug^  a  boiling  cloth  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  wi^  to  serve  it;  put  your  preparation 
OTer  the  fixe,  tuxning  it  the  same  as  a  baaSii;  zedneeit,  and  continue 
turning  until  it  is  thick  mmL  lasufm  t»  i^  spM%  llbea  pour  it  into 
a  silver  didk,  and  serve. 


1306. — BLANCMANGE*  BITTCH. 

Put  a  pint  of  cleared  calves'  foot  jelly  into  a  stewpai%  mix  with 
it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,,  set  it  over  a  fire,^  aul  wftMc  till  it  begins  to 
b(»l,  then  set  the  pan  in  cold  water,  audi  irtir  the  mixture  till  nearly 
cold  to  prevent  it  firom  cuzdliagy  and  whox  it  be^bs  to  t^eken  fill 
the  moulds. 


1307- — ^BLANCMANCTE   A   LA   FRAN9AISF. 

Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet  and  a  score  of  bitter  aXmomik,  drain 
them  on  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  dry  them  by  rubbing  them  in  a 
napkin,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  continually  moistening  them  with 
half  a  tearspoon&l  of  water  at  a  time,  to  prevent  their  oiling.  "When 
they  are  pounded  as  fine  as  possible  take  them  out  of  the  mortar, 
and  put  them  into  a  pan,  then  with  a  silver  spoon  beat  up  your 
abnonds  gradually  with  five  glasses  of  filtered  water;  after  this 
spread  a  napkin  oyer  an  oval  dish,  and  put  your  almonds  upon  it, 
then  gather  up  the  comers  of  your  napkin,  and  wring  it  very  tight 
to  press  out  aU  the  milk  firom  the  almonds,  then  put  into  this  milk 
twelve  ounces  of  crystallized  sugar  broken  into  small  pieces.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  pass  the  whole  through  a  napkin,  and  then  add 
to  it  one  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass  rather  warmer  than  lukewarm, 
and  when  the  whole  is  well  incorporated  together  pour  it  into  your 
mould ;  your  mould  should  be  previously  put  into  ten  pounds  of 
pounded  ice ;  when  your  blancmange  is  ready  to  serve,  which  vrill 
be  in  two  hours  after  it  has  been  put  into  the  mould,  you  must  take 
it  out. 

T  2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
CONFECTIONERY,  FEESERVED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

TSST  common  disco- 
reiv  made  by  those 
who  preBeire  fruits, 
&c.,  for  femily  use, 
and  are  not  snffici- 
ently  TCraed  in  the  art 
of  confectionety,    is 
^  that     the     preseire 
either  ferments,  grows 
becomes  candiei 
Tee  eflFects  arise  irom 
tte  causes.      The  first 
cient  boiling;  the  se- 
eing kept  in  a  damp 
ed  in  some  degree  by 
^e ;  and  the  thmi  from 
id  too  long  boiling, 
of  all  kinds  should  be 
J  secluded  Jiom  the  air, 
ranging  them  on  the 
^  thej  should  not  be 
Bt  with  the  wall.  Mois- 
;  exudes  from  some  of 
sires  iuvariably  imbibe 
taste.    It  is  necessary 
leni,  and  if  they  hare 

._,   ,  boil  them  up  gently 

again.  To  prevent  all  risks  it  is  alwa3r9  as  well  to  lay  a  brandy  paper 
oyer  the  fruit  before  tying  down.  This  may  be  renewed  in  the  sprin?. 
Fruit  jellies  are  made  in  the  ratioof  a  quart  of  fruit  to  two  poundi 
of  sugar.  They  must  not  be  quick  boiled,  nor  very  long.  I^ctice 
and  a  general  discretion  will]be  found  the  best  guides  to  regulate  the 
exact  time  which  necessarily  most  be  affected,  more  or  less,  by  local 
causes. 

If  you  do  not  possess  a  drying-stove,  the  fruit  may  he  dried  in  the 
ran  on  flagstone*,  taking  care  that  insects  on  not  suSered  to  approadi 
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it — a  garden-glass  to  corer  the  preserve  will  keep  them  off.  If  dried 
in  an  oven,  it  must  he  of  gentle  warmth,  and  thej  must  he  suffered 
only  to  he  done  slowly. 


SirOAB. 

DIFFERENT  DEGREES   OF   PREPARING  SUGAR. 

The  Tarious  purposes  to  which  sugar  is  applied  require  it  to  he  in 
different  states ;  these  are  called  decrees.  They  extend  to  the  num-* 
her  of  thirteen,  and  are  named  in  the  following  order : — 

Petit  Lisse,  or  First  decree. — Replace  the  clarified  sugar  in  the 
preserving- pan  to  hoil  gently,  take  a  drop  of  it  on  the  thumh,  touch 
it  with  the  forefinger ;  if  on  opening  them  it  draws  to  a  fine  thread, 
and  in  hreaking  forms  two  drops  on  each  finger,  it  is  at  the  right 
point. 

Idsse^  Second  degree, — A  little  more  hoiling  hrings  it  to  this  point, 
when  the  thread  will  draw  further  hefore  it  hreaks. 

Petit  PerUy  Third  degree. — At  this  point  the  thread  may  he  draw 
as  far  as  the  span  will  open  without  hreaking. 

Grand  Perle^  Fourth  degree, — On  still  increasing  the  hoiling  little 
raised  halls  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar. 

Petit  Queue  de  Cochon^  Fifth  degree, — ^Take  up  some  of  the  sugar 
on  a  skimmer,  and  drop  it  on  the  rest,  when  it  should  form  a  slanting 
streak  on  the  surface. 

Grande  Queue  de  Cochon^  Sixth  degree, — Boil  it  yet  a  little  longer; 
the  streak  or  tail  is  now  larger,  and  it  has  reached  this  point. 

Souffle y  Seventh  degree, — lake  out  a  skimmerful  of  the  sugar,  hlow 
through  it  and  small  sparks  of  sugar  will  fly  from  it. 

Petit  Plume,  Eighth  degree, — The  same  proof  as  ahove ;  the  sparks 
should  he  larger  and  stronger. 

Orande  Plume,  Ninth  degree, — ^Take  the  sugar  in  the  skimmer  as 
hefore ;  give  it  a  shake,  and  if  the  sparks  are  large,  and  adhere  toge- 
ther on  rising,  it  is  at  the  right' point. 

Petit  Botdet,  Tenth  degree, — ^Dip  your  fingers  in  cold  water,  and 
then  into  the  sugar  instantly,  and  again  into  the  water,  when  the 
sugar  will  roll  into  a  hall  which  will  he  supple  when  cold. 

Ghroa  Boidety  Eleventh  degree, — At  this  point  the  hall  or  huUet  will 
he  harder  when  cold  than  the  last. 

Casse,  Twelfth  degree, — Prove  as  ahove ;  the  huUet  should  cruzn- 
hie  hetween  the  fingers,  and  on  hiting  will  stick  to  the  teeth. 

Caramel,  Thirteenth  degree, — At  this  point  it  should  snap  clean 
when  hitten.  This  point  is  very  difficult  to  attain,  for  in  increasing 
the  height,  the  sugar  is  apt  to  hum,  it  is  hetter  therefore  to  try  the 
proof  very  frequently. 

Another  earatnel  is  much  used  hy  the  confectioner,  and  is  of  a 
deep  colour,  it  is  made  hy  putting  a  little  water  to  the  sugar,  and 
boiling  it  without  skimming  or  otherwise  touching  the  sugar  till  of 
the  right  colour,  then  take  it  off,  and  use  immediately. 

If  on  preparing  the  sugar,  you  happen  to  miss  the  right  point,  add 
a  little  cold  water»  and  boil  once  more. 


SM  OONFJBCTI'OKEEY,  PEE«E»VED  F»Crn?S,  ETa 

Observations.  Tke  Bldmmer  sbmld  neater  be  left  in  the  preserrmg- 
pan  after  the  sugar  Ir  daxikfied,  nor  after  the  Acmn  is  -Eemoved. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  stir  or  disturb  the  «ii^ar,  us  tint  wocM 
cause  its  diminution. 

In  boiling  the  sugar,  particularly  the  two  last  degrees,  the  sugar  is 
continuously  rising  and  falling,  and  on  falling  leaves  marks  on  the 
side  of  the  pan,  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  would  soon  bum  and 
thereby  spoil  the  whole  of  the  vagstr.  To  avmd  this  have  by  the 
side  of  you  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  a  sponge,  upon  which  wipe  the 
sides  of  the  pan  carefully  the  instant  after  the  sugar  has  Mien. 


1308. — ^TO  CLA-RITY  SUGAB. 

Take  the  quantity  of  fine  white  loaf  sugar  you  intend  to  clarify, 
add  to  it  of  very  clean  warm  water  half  a  pint  for  every  pound;  when 
dissolved  add  to  it  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs — as  the  quantity 
may  require — well  whipped,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a  boil  pour  into  it  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  cold  water ;  on  its  rising 
again  to  a  boil  remove  it  and  let  it  settle  for  tw^i4y  minutes,  sldm 
the  scum  from  the  top,  pour  off  the  syrup  into  a  clean  vessel  with 
sufficient  quickness  to  leave  all  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  and  such 
steadiness  as  to  prevent  any  of  iihe  latter  rising  and  mixing  with  it. 


1309.— HSrUAAB,   TO    GLABIFT. 

Break  into  pieces  four  pounds  of  sugar ;  into  a  preserving-pan  put 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  glass  of  clean  spring  water  v  mix  them  well 
with  a  whisk ;  add  another,  still  whipping,  tintil  you  have  added  two 
qiiarts  of  water :  when  the  pan  is  full  of  froth  throw  in  the  «ugar,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire,  being  very  careful  to  skim  it  every  lime  l^e  scum  rises, 
which  will  be  the  case  as  die  sugar  boils  up.  After  a  few  boilings,  the 
sugar  will  rise  so  high  as  to  run  over  the  edges  of  Uie  pan^  to  prevent 
which  throw  on  it  a  little  cold  water ;  this  will  lower  it  instantly,  and 
give  time  for  the  skimming,  for  the  scum  should  never  be  removed 
while  the  sugar  is  bubbling.  The  cold  water  stills  it,  and  that  is  the 
moment  to  skim  it.  Repeat  this  operation  carefully  three  or  four 
times,  when  a  whitish  light  scum  only  will  rise ;  liien  take  tlie  pan 
off,  lay  a  napkin,  slightly  wetted,  over  a  basin,  and  pour  the  sugar 
through  it.  The  scum  thus  takeli  off  put  into  a  china  basin,  and  when 
the  sugar  is  clarified  wash  the  pan  and  the  skimmer  with  a  ^ass  of 
water,  which  put  to  the  :scum,  and  set  aside  for  more  common  purposes. 


1310. — ^TO   BOIL  SUGAB   FOB  BASKETS   OB  SPINNBfa. 

Fill  quite  full  a  pint  and  a  half  stewpaa  witli  pieces  of  himp 
sugar,  fill  the  stew-pan  with  clear  spring  water,  let  the  water  barely 
cover  the  sugar,  put  it  on  to  boil,  skim  it  all  the  time  tiiat  any  scum 
arises ;  let  it  boil  fast  with  the  stew-pan  flat  upon  the  fire,  not  half-* 
way;  it  will  not  booi  over  if  your  fire  is  regular.  Then  get  ready 
a  large  basin  of  cold  water,  and  when  at  has  boiled  some  time 
and  begins  to  aj^ar  all  fiiotk  or  bladders  do  not  go  away  and  leave 
it ;  after  having  boiled  so  for  some  few  miaiites  have  «  stiver  Bpooa 
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and  dip  it  into  it,  and  then  into  the  water,  if  it  is  getting  to  a 
substance  pour  in  the  jmce  of  half  a  iemon,  free  from  pips,  still 
keeping  it  boiling  on  the  fire,  keep  frequently  trying  it  by  droppiifg 
and  spinning  a  little  in  the  cold  water,  and  when  it  makes  a  cxadk- 
ling  noise  and  is  very  brittle  take  off  yoUr  stewpan  and  pour  it  into' a 
cold  stewpan ;  work  it  well  with  your  spoon,  gire  it  one  more  boil, 
then  take  it  off  and  hold  the  stewpan  in  cold  water,  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  is  then  ready  for  a  basket,  or  spinning,  or 
what  you  may  require  it  for.  It  is  but  rerj  little  used  now  for  se<;ond 
courses ;  at  breakfasts  and  ball  suppers  it  is  generally  introduced  and 
liked,  but  it  too  frequently  answers  the  purpose  of  lock  and  key, 
saying  as  much,  "  this  must  not  be  touched ;  many  think  it  will  do 
again,  and  do  not  like  to  break  through  it. 


1311. — COLOURED  SUGARS  FOR  ORNAM&NTINGi. 

Pound  «ome  sugar,  and  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  lay  a  little 
np&BL  a  plate,  pour  into  it  a  few  drops  of  carmine,  or  prepared 
oochineal,  mixing  it  well  in,  then  put  it  into  your  screen  to  dry, 
«tirnog  it  firequeiitly,  keep  it  dry  in  a  canister  for  use  when  required. 


1312.— CIREEN  COLOURED  SCGAB. 

Pound  a  few  handfuls  of  fresh  gathered  young  spinach,  let  it  be 
well  washed  and  drained  from  the  water,  pound  it  well,  stalks  and 
all,  then  twist  it  through  a  tammy  cloth  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
salt,  put  this  liquor  on  the  fire  to  simmer,  and  when  it  is  well  curdled 
strain  off  the  water  from  die  curd  upon  the  back  of  a  lawn  sieve,  rub 
it  through  the  sieve  on  to  a  plate ;  use  some  of  this  to  some  sifted 
fiUfac,  as  £br  tiie  former. 

This  is  the  wholesome  colouring  in  green  pea  soups  or  forcemeats. 


1313. CARAMEL  COKSERVE. 

Claxify  the  quantity  of  sugar  you  may  require,  and  boil  it  to 
caramel ;  have  ready  some  cases  of  double  paper,  pour  in  your  sugar 
to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  trace  on  its  surface  the  forms 
joa  wish  it  to  have ;  when  cold  break  it  according  to  those  marks. 
This  conserve  may  be  coloured  and  flavoured  according  to  the  fancy. 


1314.--*4U6AII   A  LA  NXIOE. 

Blanch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Htter  almonds,  pound  them  to  a 
very  fine  paste  in  a  maible  mortar,  with  the  whites  of  ^r  eggs ; 
when  perfectly  smooth  add  a  pound  of  the  best  lump  sugar  (pow- 
dered), and  five  more  whites  of  eggs,  stir  all  together  well  until  of 
such  consistence  that  it  may  be  kneaded  without  adhering  to  the 
hands ;  divide  into  two  parts,  tinge  one  with  a  red  colour  either  with 
cochineal  or  bolus  armena,  perfume  it  with  essential  oil  of  roses  or 
bergamot.  The  other  portion  white  must  be  thus  flavoured ;  grate  the 
rind  of  two  fine  lemons  on  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  scrape  off  the  sud^us^, 
and  when  pounded  in  a  small  mortar  wtnrk  it  into  the  white  paste, 
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Sprinkle  your  slab  with  powdered  sugar,  then  roll  out  to  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  the  paste,  cut  it  with  a  paste  cutter  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  arrange  them  on  white  paper  which  place  on  a 
baking-tin,  and  put  them  into  a  moderate  oven  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Proceed  the  Mime  with  the  coloured  paste.  Detach 
them  from  the  paper  when  cold. 


1315. — ST7GAR  PASTE. 

One  pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  oxmces  of  butter, 
a  little  salt,  one  egg^  mix  together  with  a  little  water.  This  is  an 
excellent  paste  for  a  second  course  dish. 


1316. — TO   CANDY  PEUIT. 

Having  prepared  your  fruit,  steep  it  in  the  syrup,  and  lay  it  as 
done  in  an  open  sieve,  until  the  bottom  is  covered  with  one  layer ; 
steep  this  suddenly  in  scalding  water.  This  will  remove  any  syrup 
which  may  cling  to  the  fruit.  Lay  them  aside  on  a  napkin  to  drain, 
and  go  on  with  the  others.  You  will  have  ready,  finely-powdered, 
some  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  sift  this  over  the  ^it  until  they  are 
white  all  over,  without  being  too  thickly  encrusted ;  lay  them  so  as 
not  to  touch  each  other  on  strainers  or  the  reverse  end  of  small 
sieves ;  place  them  in  a  gently- warmed  oven,  watch  them  carefully, 
turning  them  until  dry.  The  warmth  of  the  oven  must  not  be  in- 
creased, but  must  not  abate  until  the  fruit  is  quite  dry. 


1317.— GREEN  APRICOTS,  TO   PRESEBYE. 

In  your  preserving-pan  place  a  layer  of  green  vine- leaves,  then 
a  layer  of  apricots,  then  vine-leaves,  and  so  on  alternately  until  you 
have  completed  the  quantity  you  intend  to  preserve  or  the  pan  is 
filled,  seeing  that  the  last  layer  is  a  thick  one  of  leaves ;  fill  the  pan 
up  with  spnng  water  and  cover  down  close ;  put  the  pan  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  that  afler  heating  slowly  for  five  hours  the 
fruit  shall  have  become  soft  without  cracking ;  drain  off  the  water 
and  make  a  thin  syrup  of  it,  remove  the  fruit  and  inspect  it  to  see 
that  none  of  them  are  cracked.  When  fiiiit  and  syrup  are  quite  cold 
return  the  fruit  to  the  pan,  add  the  syrup  to  it,  and  then  place  them 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire  that  the  apricots  will  green  without 
cracking;  it  must  be  understood  that  they  do  not  boil.  Put  the  fruit 
and  syrup  into  a  pan  for  three  days,  drain  off  as  much  syrup  as  you 
intend  to  use,  to  this  add  more  sugar,  and  boil  until  it  becomes  a 
rich  thick  syrup;  drain  off  the  rest  of  the  S}Tup  from  the  fruit,  and 
pour  the  thick  over  it  when  cold.  The  thin  syrup  remaining  need  not 
be  wasted,  it  will  be  foimd  useful  in  sweetening  pies,  &c.  * 


1318. — ^APRICOTS,    TO   PRESERVE. 

Choose  fine  apricots,  pare  them  thinly  and  cleanly,  and  when  done 
take  their  weight,  cut  them  in  halves  and  remove  the  kernels,  lay 
them  with  the  inside  upwards,  take  the  same  weight  of  pounded  loaf 
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sugar  and  strew  over  tbem;  break  the  stones  of  the  apricots  and 
blanch  the  kernels ;  let  the  fruit  lie  in  the  sugar  for  twelve  hours, 
then  put  fruit,  sugar,  juice,  and  kernels  into  a  preserving -pan,  sim- 
mer gently  until  clear;  as  the  scum  rises  remove  it ;  remove  the  halves 
of  the  apricots;  as  they  become  cold  lay  them  in  jars,  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  fruit  has  been  potted,  pour  equally  over  them  the 
syrup  and  the  kernels.  Cover  the  fruit  with  brandy  paper  and  tie 
tightly  down. 

1319. — ^APRICOTS,   TO   DRY   IN   HALVES. 

Take  two  pounds  of  apricots,  pare  them  quite  thin,  halve  them, 
remove  the  stones  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  powder  over  them  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  fine  white  sugar,  when  the  sugar  has  dissolved 
place  the  fruit  upon  a  stove,  let  them  do  gently,  as  each  half  becomes 
tender  remove  it,  and  put  it  in  a  china  bowl;  when  they  are  all  done 
and  the  syrup  cooled  a  little,  pour  it  over  them.  In  a  couple  of  days 
remove  the  syrup,  leaving  a  little  only  clinging  to  each  half,  turn 
them  in  a  day  or  so,  and  continue  until  they  are  quite  dry,  this  may 
be  achieved  more  quickly  by  laying  them  in  the  sun  or  a  very  diy 
place.  They  may  be  kept  in  boxes,  with  layers  of  white  paper  over 
them. 


"*  1320. — APRICOTS  IN  BRANDY. 

Pick  the  fruit,  wipe  it,  and  then  take  the  weight,  put  it  into  an 
ice-pot,  the  lid  of  which  fits  very  close ;  add  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
in  finely-powdered  white  sugar,  cover  the  fruit  with  the  best  brown 
brandy,  lay  over  the  fruit  a  piece  of  foolscap  paper  doubled,  cover 
down  the  lid  and  place  the  ice-pot  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water, 
increasing  the  heat  until  the  brandy  is  sufficiently  hot  to  admi^your 
finger  remaining  in  it,  it  must  not  however  boil ;  take  out  the  fruit 
when  this  takes  place,  put  it  into  a  jar  and  pour  the  brandy  over  it. 
As  soon  as  quite  cold  tie  bladder-skin  tightly  over  the  jars. 

Peaches  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 


1321. — ^APRICOTS,   TO   PRESERVE — ANOTHER  WAY. 

Pare  your  apricots,  and  stone  what  you  can  whole,  then  give  them 
a  slight  boiling  in  water  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fruit,  only 
just  enough;  then  take  the  weight  of  the  apricots  in  sugar,  and 
take  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  boiled,  and  the  sugar,  and  boil 
it  till  it  comes  to  a  syrup,  and  give  them  a  light  boiling,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises ;  when  the  sjrrup  jellies  it  is  enough.  Then  take 
up  the  apricots,  and  cover  them  with  the  jelly,  put  cut  paper  over 
them,  and  lay  them  down  when  cold. 


1322. — ^APRICOTS,    CONSERVE   OF. 

Take  [half  ripe  apricots  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  dry  them 
over  a  gentle  nre;  to  four  ounces  of  fruit  put  one  pound  of  sugar 
boiled  to  the  degree  la  plume  forte^  when  the  sugar  is  nearly  cold 
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pat  in  the  fmit,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well  iinth  a  spoon  that  they 
may  be  well  incorporated. 

1323. APPLES,  GOLDEN  PIPPINS,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  the  rind  of  an  orange  and  boil  it  yeiy  tender,  lay  it  in  cold 
water  for  three  days,  take  two  dozen  golden  piping,  pare,  core,  amd 
quarter  them,  boil  them  to  a  strong  jelly,  and  run  it  through  a  jelly 
bag  till  it  is  clear.  Take  the  same  quantity  of  pippins,  pare  and  core 
them,  and  put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  preserving-pan  with  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  spring  water,  let  it  boil,  skim  it  weU,  and  put  in 
your  pippins  with  the  orange  lind  cut  into  long  thin  slips,  m&a  let 
tliem  boil  &st  till  the  sngar  becomes  thick  and  will  almost  candy ; 
then  put  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pippin  jelly,  and  bml  fast  till  the 
jelly  is  clear,  then  squeese  in  the  juice  of  a  fine  lemon,  give  tiie  ipdiole 
another  boil,  and  put  the  pippins  in  pots  or  glasses  with  die  oraage 
peel.  Lemon  peel  may  be  used  instead  of  orange,  but  thai  it  must 
4)iily  be  boiled  and  not  soaked. 


1324. — ^APPLES,  DRIED. 

The  apples  to  be  dried  should  be  put  seven  or  eight  times  in  a 
slightly  warmed  oven,  flattening  them  by  degrees  as  they  grow 
tender.  The  biffin  is  the  apple  mostly  used«  but  the  French  crab  or 
any  tart  apple  will  do. 

1325. APPLES,  TO   BAKE  WHOLE. 

Pat  some  sound  apples  into  a  pan  with  a  litde  cloTes,  a  small  por- 
^n  of  lemon  ped,  tome  brown  sugar,  a  glass  of  red  vnne,  -oir  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  fhut ;  put  &em  into  a  quick  oven  and  bake 
them  at  least  one  hour.  The  sugar  in  quantity  must  be  regulated 
According  to  the  number  of  apples. 

1326. APPLES   (pippins)   preserved   in  SLICES. 

When  the  pippins  are  prepared,  but  not  cored,  cut  them  into 
slices ;  take  their  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  put  to  the  sugar  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  let  the  sugar  dissolve,  skim  it,  and  let  it 
boil  again  very  high ;  then  put  the  fruit  into  the  syrup.  When  they 
are  dear  lay  them  in  shallow  glasses  in  which  they  are  to  be  served, 
then  put  into  the  syrup  a  candied  orange  peel  cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  lay  them  about  the  pippins ;  cover  them  with  syrup,  and  keep 
them  about  the  pippins. 

1327- — ^To  keep  codling  apples. 

They  should  be  gathered  when  a  good  size,  not  too  large,  and  put 
into  an  earthen  pan,  pour  enough  boiling  water  over  them  to  just 
cover  them,  and  lay  over  the  pan  some  fresh  cabbase  leaves,  let  them 
remain  by  the  fire  tmtil  they  would  peel  easily— nbut  they  must  not 
be  neeled — ^Aen  pour  oflF  the  water,  and  let  both  remain  until  quite 
cold.    The  codlings  should  now  be  put  into  a  stone  jar,  with  a  some- 
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wkat  nanow  numth,  fill  up  the  jar  with  the  water  which  scalded 
them,  wet  apiece  of  bladder  skm  and  tie  down  Tery  close,  oyer  this 
tie  some  brown  paper,  so  tight  as  to  exclade  all  air. 

1328. APPLES,   GREEN   CODLINGS,   TO  FRESEBYE. 

Gather  the  codlings  when  not  bigger  than  French  walnuts  with 
the  stalks,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  each.  Put  a  handful  of  vine  leaves 
into  a  preserving-pan,  then  a  layer  of  codlings  and  vine  leaves  alter- 
nately, until  it  is  full  with  vine  leaves  pretty  thickly  strewed  on  the 
top,  and  £11  the  pan  with  spring  water,  cover  it  close  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire  till  the  apples  become  soft;  take  them 
out  and  pare  off  the  rinds  with  a  pen-knife,  and  then  put  them  into 
the  same  water  again  with  the  vine  leaves,  but  taking  care  that  the 
water  has  become  quite  cold,  or  it  will  cause  them  to  crack;  put  in  a 
little  rock-alura,  and  set  diem  over  a  slow  fire  till  Ihey  are  green, 
then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  make  a  good 
syrup,  and  give  them  a  gentle  boil  three  successive  days,  then  put 
them  in  small  jars  widi  bnmdy  pap»  over  them,  and  tie  them  down 


1329.— ARTICHOllES,    PRESERVED   WHOLE. 

Choose  middle-sized  artichokes,  take  off  all  the  useless  leaves,  and 
trim  them,  plunge  them  into  boiling  and  cold  water,  when  drained 
put  them  into  bottles,  make  them  air  tight,  surround  the  bottles  with 
doths,  and  place  them  in  a  ketdeful  of  cold  watec,  cover  the  M  also 
with  wet  clo(tfas;  when  it  has  been  boiling  about  two  hours,  take  the 
hMe  firom  the  fire;  ia  a  quarter  of  aa  hour  draw  off  the  water,  and 
oneover  ike  kettle;  do  aot  take  o«t  the  botties  in  less  thm  an  hour; 
the  next  day  tar  the  bottles. 

1330. — ^iLBXICHOSES,  PRESERVED— THE  SPAmSH  WAY. 

Take  the  laigegt  artichokes,  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  wash  and 
well  drain  them ;  to  every  artichoke  pour  in  a  table-spoonful  of  Flo- 
rence oil,  and  season  them  with  p^per  and  salt;  bake  thiem  in4tfi 
ovea,  and.  they  will  ke^  fbr  ten  or  twelve  loontlus. 


1331. ASPARAGUS,   BOTTLED. 

Cl^an  the  asparagus  as  for  boiling ;  before  you  bottle  them  plunge 
them  first  into  boiling  then  into  cold  water;  place  those  which  are  un- 
broken carefully  into  bottles,  the  heads  downwards,  proceed  in  the 
same  maaner  as  in  doing  the  artichokes. 


1332. BARBERRY  DROPS. 


Cut  off  the  black  tops,  roast  the  fruit  before  the  fire  until  soft 
enough  to  pulp  with  a  silver  or  wooden  spoon  through  a  sieve  into  a 
china  or  earthenware  basin ;  put  the  basin  into  a  saucepan  which  is 
not  quite  large  enough  to  admit  the  top  rim  of  the  former,  put  it  on 
a  ttow  fire,  and  stir  until  it  grows  thick,  now  let  it  grow  cold. 
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measure  it,  to  ereiy  pint  add  of  the  yery  finest  loaf  sugar  pounded 
one  pound  and  a  half.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sugar  should  he  yery 
finely  powdered,  and  sifled  through  a  lawn  sieve ;  incorporate  the 
sugar  and  barberries  by  beating  up  for  at  least  three  hours,  that  is  if 
the  quantity  is  large,  an  hour  less  will  suffice  for  a  smaller  quantity, 
drop  it  on  sheets  of  white  foolscap  paper,  they  will  dry  in  any  dry 
place. 

1333. — ^BARBERRIES,   TO    PREPARE    FOR  TARTLETS. 

Take  of  barberries  which  are  without  stones,  the  quantity  you  intend 
to  use,  weigh,  and  for  every  pound  put  aside  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  put  the  barberries  in  a  stone  jar,  and  put  it 
nearly  to  the  neck  in  warm  water,  let  it  simmer  until  the  firiiit  is 
soft,  then  turn  them  into  the  preserving  pan,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil 
gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  the  £ruit  is  a  strong  acid  no  metal 
but  silver  should  be  used. 


1334. ^BARBERRIES,   TO  CANDY. 

Take  the  barberries  out  of  the  preserve,  and  wash  off  the  syrup  in 
warm  water,  then  sift  over  them  some  fine  sugar,  and  set  them 
in  an  oven,  often  moving  them  and  strewing  sugar  upon  them  until 
they  are  dry. 

1335. — ^BARBERRIES   PRESERVED   IN   BUNCHES. 

Choose  those  barberries  which  have  the  largest  seeds,  which  may 
be  extracted  carefully  with  the  nib  of  a  pen,  weigh  your  fruit,  and 
mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  boiled  to  petit  houlety  boil  them 
together  two  or  three  times,  and  skim  it,  set  it  aside  in  an  earthen 
vessel  until  the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  put  in  pots,  and  covered. 


1336. — ^BEANS,  GARDEN,  PRESERVED. 

Shell  the  beans  when  they  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  blanch 
them,  put  them  into  bottles  with  a  bunch  of  savory  in  each ;  close 
the  bottles  hermetically,  and  proceed  according  to  the  directions  for 
preserving  asparagus ;  leave  them  in  the  bain-marie  one  hour  and  a 
half.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  them  in  their  coats  take  care  to  put 
them  into  bottles  the  moment  they  are  shelled,  as  they  change  colour 
so  quickly.     An  hour  in  the  bain-marie  is  sufficient  for  them. 


1337« — ^BISCUIT  OF   PRESERVED   FRUITS   OR  SWEETMEATS. 

Take  dried  preserved  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  grapes,  plums, 
oranges,  and  a  little  orange-flower  marmalade,  poimd  them  together, 
and  sift  in  a  sieve ;  mix  the  yolks  of  new  laid  eggs,  and  fine  pow- 
dered sugar  therewith  till  it  comes  to  a  paste,  but  not  too  liquid ; 
bake  upon  paper  in  a  moderate  oven. 

1338. — BLACK  TOPS,   WHOLE. 

Cut  off  the  stalk  end  of  the  apple,  remove  the  core  without  paring, 
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mix  powdered  white  sugar,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a  little 
powdered  dores,  force  this  into  the  holes  made  by  removing  the 
cores,  lay  the  flat  end  of  the  apples  down  on  a  stewpan,  put  in  equal 
quantities  of  raisin  wine  and  water  sufficient  only  to  half  cover  the 
apples,  set  them  over  a  very  slow  fire,  cover  down,  look  at  them 
occasionally,  and  baste  with  the  liquor;  when  they  are  enough  done 
black  the  tops  with  a  salamander. 


1339. — ^BLACK   TOPS — SIMPLE   RECEIPT. 

Halve  and  core  some  large  apples,  lay  them  in  a  shallow  pan,  and 
sift  some  white  sugar  over  them,  bake  them  until  tender  through, 
make  a  sauce  of  one  glass  of  wine,  and  one  glass  of  water,  boiled, 
sweeten  to  taste. 


1340. — BULLACES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Prick  the  fruit,  throw  them  into  scalding  water  for  a  minute,  take 
them  clean  from  the  water,  strew  over  them  powdered  lump  sugar ; 
the  next  day  pour  off  the  syrup,  boil  and  skim  it,  pour  it  over  the 
bullaces,  and  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two ;  boil  the  syrup  again,  put  in 
the  fruit,  and  boil  them  together;  be  careful  not  to  mash  them,  and 
then  put  the  preserves  into  jars.  When  cold  put  brandy  papers ;  to  a 
pound  of  fruit  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 

1341. — ^BRAJfDT   CHERRIES. 

Get  the  largest  morel  cherries  you  can,  cut  off  half  of  the  stalk 
pricking  each  cherry  with  a  needle,  putting  them  as  you  do  them  into 
a  high  glass ;  add  three  quarters  of  the  weight  in  white  candy  sugar 
bruised  between  until  full,  a  gill  of  Noyeau,  and  then  fill  up  with 
French  brandy,  tie  a  bladder  over  the  bottle. 

1342.— CHERRIES   IN   BRANDT. 

Choose  the  finest  and  ripest  cherries,  leave  on  half  the  stalks,  and 
put  them  into  very  cold  water,  in  about  half  an  hour  take  them  out 
and  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  weigh  them ;  to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  when  you  have  clarified  and  boiled  it 
to  grand  perle,  put  in  the  fruit,  boil  them  up  two  or  three  times, 
stirring  them  gently  with  a  skimmer,  then  take  them  from  the  fire 
carefuUy,  and  put  the  cherries  into  bottles,  or  glass  jars;  when  filled 
add  to  each  twelve  cloves  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  tied  in  a 
linen  bag,  put  to  the  sugar  when  nearly  cold,  brandy  in  proportion 
of  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  mix  them  together  well,  and 
pour  them  on  the  cherries.  In  two  months'  time  taste  them,  and  if 
sufficiently  flavoured,  take  out  the  cloves  and  cinnamon,  cover  the 
jars  close. 

1343. — CHERRIES   DRIED   WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

Stone  your  cherries  and  put  them  in  their  own  liquor  in  your 
preserring  pan,  let  them  simmer  gently,  keep  ihem,  moying,  then  put 
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them  on  dishes  all  night;  the  next  day  xepeat  the  same  proeess  OTcr 
the  firCy.  and  when  cold  put  them  itpoa  sieves  to  get  dry,  in  a.  cool 
oYen,  an  hour ;  do  this  at  twice.  Pnt  them  away  in  hoses  with  white 
paper  between  them. 

1344.— TO-  i»BT  chebbhis. 

To  erei^  five  pounds  of  cherries  add  one  pound  of  fine  sugar,  stone 
your  cherries  before  you  weigh  them,  then  put  the  firuit  into  a  pre- 
serring-pan  with  a  little  drop  of  water,  scakL  thera,  then  take  tnem 
out  and  dry  them;  put  them  back  in  the  pan,  covering  with  sagpi 
each  layer,  when  dissolved  give  it  a  scald  as  before,  take  them  off  and 
repeat  this  three  or  four  times;  then  take  them  out  of  the  pan  to 
drain  on  a  sieve,  and  lay  them  singly  on  dishes  to  dry  in  the  sun  or 
the  hot  closet.  When  dry  put  them  m  a  sieve,  have  a  pan  that  will 
admit  the  sieve  into  it,  fill  the  pan  witli  water,  then  dash  as  quick  as 
you  can  the  sieve  through  the  cold  water,  then  take  out  the  cherries 
and  lay  them  on  cloths  and  well  dry  them,  then  place  them  again  in 
the  Sim ;  when  dry  keep  them  in  boxes  with  covers,  with  white  paper 
between  them. 


1345. — CHEBRIBB   PREfflEBVED  DBY  IN  BUNCHES.  " 

He  up  some  fine  equal-sized  chories  in  bmK&es  aevea  or  eight  in 
each,  fasten  them  by  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  throw  them  into  sugar 
boiled  to  wifffle,  let  the  cherries  boil  up'^in  it  fourteen  or  fifteen  times, 
then  skim  and  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  set  it  on  a  stove  till  next 
da^r,  when  drain  and  lay  out  the  cherries  to  diy.  To  each  pound  of 
fruit  allow  an  equal  quantity  of  si^ar. 


134^. — CHERBIES,   TO  CAICDY. 

The  finit  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  prick  and  stone  them, 
boil  clarified  sugar,  and  pour  it  over  them. 

1347.— CHERRIES,    TO   KEEP.' 

Cut  the  stalks  carefully  fiK)m  8o«nd  and  perfixstly  dry  cherriefv  and 
put  them  into  dean  and  dry  bottles,  when  full,  cork  them  tight,  and 
rosin  or  seal  them,  buzy  them  in  the  ground,  with  the  corl^  downr* 
wards. 


1348.— KJHBRBT  JAM. 

Either  Kentish  or  duke's  cherries,  quite  ripe,  blanch  the  kernels 
of  some  of  them,  use  a  pound  of  sugai^  boil  all  well  with  the  kernels 
until  the  jam  will  come  clear  from  the  pan ;  put  into  glass  dishes. 


1349.— CHERRY  JAM. 

Take  three  pounds  of  fine  cherries,  stoned  and  boiled,  bruise  them, 
and  strain  the  juice  firom  them ;  then  take  half  a  poimd  of  red  ennant 
juice,  and  half  a  pounl  of  loaf  sogar,  boil  tkeia  together,  pvt^  in  the 
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diemet  whibt  they  an  iKwimg  ancl  aDrinkle  on  them  thiee  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sifted  SHgar^  let  all  hoil  very  fiwt  for  half  an  hour  and 
then  put  it  into  pots;  when  cold  eoTer  with  bxandy  papers. 

1350.— CHEBRY   JAM. 

Havins  stoned  and  boiled  three  pounds  of  fine  cherries,  bruise 
them,  and  let  the  juice  run  from  mem,  then  boil  together  half  a 
pound  of  red  currant  juice,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  put  the 
chezries  into  these  whilst  they  are  boQing,  and  strew  on  them  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifled  sugar,  boil  all  together  yery  fast  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  put  it  into  pots ;  when  cold  put  on  brandy 
papers. 

1351. ^-CURRANT  JAM,  BULCK. 

Gather  youi  cummts  on  a  dry  day  when  they  are  fall  ripe,  pick 
ihem  £rom  the  stalks,  wash  them  well  in  a  basin,  and  to  OYeir  pound 
of  cvrnuits  put  a  pound  of  double  refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted; 
put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  boil  them  hakf  an  hour,  skim  and 
keep  them  stirring  all  the  time,  then  put  them  into  pots ;  when  cold 
put  orandy  paper  over  them ;  and  tie  white  paper  over  aU. 


1352. — CURRAIVT  JAM   OP   ALL  COLOURS. 


'  Strip  your  corxants,  and  put  them  into  your  pan,  with  three  quar« 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  unit,  add  your  sugar  afler 
your  j&uit  has  boiled  a  few  minutes,  boil  all  together  mashmg  your 
findt  with  a  wooden  iqioon ;  boil  all  gently  for  ludf  an  hour,)then  fill 
your  jars. 

1353. — CURRANTS  PRESERVED. 

Take  the  seeds  and  stalks  from  whatever  quantity  of  currants  you 
intend  to  use,  of  which  a  fourth  part  must  oe  white  currants;  put 
ihem  into  a  presening  pan  with  a  glass  of  water,  let  them  boil  up 
until  the  fruit  bursts  then  strain  the  juice  tirice,  dazify  and  bcnl  to 
eas9e  some  sugar,  an  equal  weight  to  the  fruit,  pour  me  juice  on  it, 
boii  them  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  hAving  skimmed  it  well 
pour  it  into  pots. 

1354.— CURRAIVTS,  TO  PBESBBTE  THBM  DRY. 

Stone  your  currants  and  tie  them  up  in  bunches ;  to  every  pound 
of  currants  boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  till  it  boils  very  strong,  dip  in 
the  currants^  let  them  boil  very  fisist  till  the  sugar  fiies  all  over  them ; 
when  settled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  boil  them  tiU  the  sugar  rises  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  pan,  let  them  settle,  skim  them  and  set  them  by  till 
next  day,  then  drain  them  and  lay  them  out,  taking  care  to  spread 
the  sprigs  that  they  may  not  dry  clogged  together,  dust  them  very 
mudv  «id  dry  them  in  a  hot  stove. 

1355.— CUBBANTS  JOB  lABTS,  TO  PRESEBYE. 

'    Put  a  powid  of  si^er  into  a  preserving-pan  ;  fcr  every  pound  and 
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a  quarter  of  currants  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  currant  juice  to 
dissolve  the  sugar ;  when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  put  in  the  currants, 
and  boil  them  till  thej^are  yery  clear ;  put  them  into  a  jar,  cover  them 
with  brandy  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 


1356.^-CITR0N,  CANDIED. 

Pare  the  citrons  very  thin  and  narrow  and  throw  them  into  water, 
these  are  called  faggots ;  then  cut  the  citron  into  slices  of  any  thick- 
ness you  think  proper ;  take  the  inner  part  with  great  care  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  white  ring  and  put  them  with  the  laggots  into  boilins 
water,  when  tender  drain  them ;  boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clarified 
sugar  to  souffle^  then  put  in  the  rings  and  boil  them  together,  take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  when  a  little  cool  rub  the  sugar  against  the  side  of 
the  preserving-pan  with  the  back  of  a  spoon ;  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
white  take  out  the  rings  with  a  fork  very  carefully  one  by  one,  and 
lay  them  on  a  wire  grate  to  drain ;  boil  and  proceed  with  faggots  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  taken  out  cut  them  into  proper  leng^  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  lay  them  also  on  the  wire  to  drain. 


1357. CITRON,    WHITE,    PBESEEVED. 

Lay  some  white  citron  cut  into  pieces  in  salt  and  water  for  four  or 
five  hours,  then  having  washed  them  in  cold  water  boil  them ;  when 
tender  drain  and  lay  them  into  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  will  cover 
them ;  then  next  day  drain  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it.  When  quite 
smooth  and  cold  pour  it  on  the  citron,  let  them  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  boil  the  syrup  and  put  in>!the  citrons;  the  third  day  boil 
both  together,  and  put  them  into  moulds  to  candy. 


1358. CITRON,    PRESERVED    LIQUID. 

Cut  a  slit  in  the  sides  of  some  small  citrons  so  that  the  inside  may 
take  the  sugar  as  well  as  the  outside,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in 
some  water ;  whenever  they  are  near  boiling  put  cold  water  to  them, 
as  soon  as  the  citrons  rise  to  the  top  take  them  out,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  they  must  then  be  put  on  the  fire  again  in  the  same 
water,  and  boiled  gently  until  tender,  then  take  them  and  put  them 
into  cold  water.  After  this  boil  them  seven  or  eight  times  in  clarified 
sugar;  pour  the  whole  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  it  stand;  the  next 
day  drain  the  fruit,  and  boil  up  the  syrup  twenty  or  thirty  times;  add 
a  Httle  more  sugar  and  pour  it  over  the  citrons,  do  this  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  increasing  the  degree  to  which  you  boil  the  sugar  daily, 
so  that,  at  the  last  boiling,  the  degree  may  be  au  perle,  the  fruits 
may  then  be  put  into  pots. 

1359. — ^DAMSONS,   DRIED. 

Take  damsons  that  you  have  preserved,  drain  all  the  syrup  from 
them,  cover  the  bottoms  of  sieves  with  them,  and  put  them  into 
stoves  which  should  be  hot,  change  the  sieves  every  day  tiU  they  are 
dry,  and  as  you  change  the  sieves  turn  the  damsons,  and  when  they 
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are  not  sticky  nor  likely  to  give;*  take  them  out,  paper  a  box  and  pat 
them  in  and  lay  a  paper  between  each  layer  of  damsons. 


1360. — ^DAMSONS  DRIED — ^AKOTHBR   BECEIPT. 

Make  a  thin  syrup,  let  it  boil  and  skim  it,  then  stone  your  damsons 
and  put  them  into  the  syrup ;  boil  them  up  once,  then  leave  them  in 
the  syrup.  Make  another  syrup  with  some  refined  sugar,  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  damp  it,  boil  this  syrup  till  it  is  candied,  then  take 
the  damsons  out  of  the  first  syrup  and  put  them  into  the  syrup  you 
have  just  made;  let  them  simmer  in^it  a  little  over  the  fire,  and  leave 
them  in  afterwards  till  the  following  day;  then  place  them  one  by  one 
on  a  sieve,  and  dry  them  on  a  stove  or  in  nearly  a  cold  oven,  turning 
them  twice  a  day.  When  they  are  dry  place  them  by  layers  into  boxes 
with  paper  between  each  layer ;  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place. 


1361. — ^DAMSONS — TO  KEEP. 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles ;  set  them  up 
to  their  necks  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water,  and  lighting  a  fire  under, 
scald  them ;  next  day,  when  they  are  quite  cold,  fill  up  with  spring 
water,  and  cover  them  closely. 

1362. — DAMSONS,   TO   PRESEBVE. 

Put  a  quart  of  damsons  to  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  powdered 
fine  into  a  deep  pot  with  layers  of  damsons,  then  strew  in  a  handful 
of  sugar  till  you  have  put  in  what  quantity  you  like ;  tie  them  close 
down,  set  them  in  an  oven  or  in  a  pot  of  water  over  the  fire,  let  them 
infuse  till  they  are  melted ;  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  strain  the 
juice  from  them,  boil  it  up  well,  and  strain  till  clear;  put  it  to  your 
damsons,  let  them  stand  till  cold,  put  a  brandy  paper  over  them  and 
cover  them  with  a  wet  bladder. 


1363. — ^FIGS  GREEN,   TO  PRBSERVE. 

Slit  some  small  green  figs  on  the  top,  and  put  them  into  water  for 
ten  days,  and  proceed  thus : — Put  as  much  salt  into  the  water  as  will 
make  it  bear  an  egg,  then  let  it  settle,  take  off  the  scum  and  put  the 
clear  brine  to  the  figs,  keep  them  for  ten  days ;  then  put  them  into 
fresh  water  shifting  them  every  day  for  four  days;  agam  drain,  then 
put  them  into  clarified  sugar,  warm  them  a  little  and  let  them  stand 
till  the  next  day ;  warm  them  again,  and  when  they  are  become  green 
give  them  a  good  boil,  then  boil  some  sugar  to  blow,  put  it  to  them 
and  give  them  another  boil,  and  next  day  drain  and  dry  them. 


1364. FiaS  RIPE,   TO   PRESERVE. 

Take  the  white  figs  when  ripe,  slit  them  in  the  tops,  put  them  into 
clarified  sugar,  and  give  them  a  good  boil,  skim  them,  and  leave  them 
to  stand  till  the  next  day ;  then  boil  some  more  sugar  au  soiiffle,  put 
it  to  the  figs  and  give  them  another  boil,  the  next  day  drain  and  dry 

them. 
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1365.^ — ^PRtrrrS)  to  freserte  por  tarts  or  tautly  desserts. 

Cherries,  and  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  American  apples,  gather 
when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that  ^vill  hold  a  pound,  strew 
over  each  jar  sii  ounces  of  good  loaf  sugar  pounded,  cover  with  two 
bladders  each  separately  tied  down,  then  put  the  jars  up  to  the  neck 
in  a  large  stewpan  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  three  bouis ; 
ALL  sorts  of  isuit  should  be  kept  free  from  damp. 

1366. — TRVU,  TO  preserve  green.  ' 
Take  pippins,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  or  peaches  while  they  are 
green ;  put  them  in  a  preserving-pan,  cover  them  with  vine  leaves 
aottd  then  with  fine  clear  spring  water,  put  on  the  cover  of  the  pan ; 
set  them  over  a  very  clear  fire,  when  they  begin  to  simmer  take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  carefully  with  the  slice  take  them  out,  peel  and 
preserve  them  as  other  fruit. 

1367. FRUITS,   GREEN,   FOR   PRESEBVI19^0   OR   PICKLING. 

Take  of  green  almonds,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  pippins^  peaches,  or 
any  green  fruit  intended  to  be  preserved,  the  quantity  required ;  put 
them  into  a  preserving  pan  (well  tinned)  in  alternate  layers  of  vine 
leaves  and  fruit,  beginning  witb  the  vine  leaves  and  ending  with 
them.  Cover  them  with  spring  water,  and  close  down  the  lid  so  as 
to  shut  out  all  air.  Place  it  to  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire :  as 
soon  as  it  simmers  strain  off  the  water  and  take  away  the  vine  leaves. 
Should  not  the  fruit  be  sufficiently  green,  the  same  process  with  fresh 
vine  leaves  must  be  repeated.  A  slice  should  be  used  to  take  them 
out  of  the  pan  with,  and  they  must  be  then  peeled.  For  the  mode 
of  completing  the  preserving  of  each  fruit  named^  refer  to  the  receipt 
under  its  own  heading. 

Eadish  pods,  French  beans,  cucumbers,  &c.,  are  to  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  for  preserving  and  for  pickling. 

1368. — GINGER,   PRESERVED. 

Take  some  green  ginger,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  pare  it  neatly,  and 
as  it  is  pared  throw  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  keep  it  white ;  when 
you  have  a  sufficient  quantity  boil  it  till  tender,  changing  the  water 
three  times  each  time ;  put  it  into  cold  water  to  take  out  the  heat 
or  spirit  of  the  ginger,  when  tender  throw  it  into  cold  water.  For 
seven  pounds  of  ginger  clarify  eight  pounds  of  refined  sugar ;  when 
cold  drain  the  ginger  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  sugar  cold  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  fi)r  a  couple  of 
days ;  then  pour  the  syrup  from  the  ginger  to  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  boil  it  for  some  time,  and  when  cold  pour  it  on  the  ginger 
again,  and  set  by  for  three  days  at  least.  Then  take  the  syrup  from 
the  ginger,  boil  it,  and  then  put  it  hot  over  the  ginger,  proceed  in 
this  manner  until  you  find  the  sugar  has  entered  the  ginger ;  boiling 
the  syrup  and  skimming  off  the  scum  that  rises  each  time  until  the 
syrup  becomes  rich  as  well  as  the  ginger;  if  the  syrup  is  put  on 
hot  at  first,  or  if  too  rich  the  ginger  will  shrink  and  not  take  the 
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1369. GINGER,   CANDIED. 

Put  an  ounce  of  ginger  grated  fine  and  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar 
into  a  preserving-pao,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ;  stir 
them  well  together  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  sugar  hegins  to  boil,  then 
add  another  pound,  stirring  constantly  till  it  thickens ;  take  it  from 
the  fire,  drop  it  on  earthen  dishes,  set  them  in  a  warm  place  to 
diy,  and  they  will  be  hard  and  brittle  and  look  white. 


1370. GHERKINS    FOR    SALADS   OR   PICKLED. 

The  best  sort  are  the  Dutch;  they  are  used  when  boiled  for 
garnishing  salads  and  for  ragouts.  For  boiling,  let  them  remain  one 
minute  in  boiling  water,  then  put  them  into  the  ragout  or  a  good 
sauce,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  boil  again.  For  pickling 
choose  the  greenest ;  cut  off  tails  and  head,  and  rub  off  the  down ; 
wash,  dry,  and  lay  them  in  a  jar;  pour  over  enough  of  the  best 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  days ;  then  draw 
off  the  vinegar  and  boil  it ;  when  a  little  reduced  throw  in  the 
gherkins,  and  boil  them  together,  pour  the  whole  into  a  jar  again. 
In  six  days  remove  them ;  boil  them  again,  adding  garlic,  tarragon, 
and  salt ;  return  them  to  the  jar,  and  do  not  cover  them  until  the 
vinegar  is  cold. 


1371. — GHERKINS,  PRESERVED  WET. 

Let  your  gherkins  be  clear  and  firee  from  all  spots,  put  them  into 
salt  and  water,  let  them  stand  two  or  three  days,  then  take  them  out 
and  drain  them  well ;  put  them  in  another  pan  of  water,  scald  them, 
put  them  in  a  tub  and  let  them  stand  all  night;  then  drain  the  water 
from  them;  put  them  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  to  every  two  quarts  of 
water  put  half  a  pint  of  syrup ;  put  them  in  and  let  them  boil  over 
a  slow  fire  five  minutes ;  put  them  in  a  tub  again  and  let  them  stand 
till  next  day;  then  boil  them  again,  drain  that  syrup  from  them  and 
have  a  clear  pan  with  the  syrup  of  a  proper  thickness ;  let  it  boil,  put 
the  gherkins  into  it  and  let  them  boil  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  put  them  into  a  flat  brown  pan  and  cover  them ;  let  them 
stand  two  days,  then  drain  the  syrup  from  them ;  boil  the  syrup  one 
minute  and  pour  it  over  them ;  the  next  day  boil  them  and  the  sjrrup 
together  three  or  four  minutes,  and  repeat  the  same  for  five  days; 
then  put  them  into  pots  and  cover  them. 


1372. GOOSEBERRIES,   PRESERVED. 

Put  one  quart  of  red  currant  juice  to  five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  put  in  eight  pounds 
of  red  rough,  ripe  gooseberries^  let  them  boil  half  an  hour,  then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan  and  leave  them  to  stand  for  two  days ;  then 
boil  them  again  till  they  look  clear ;  put  them  into  pots  and  let  them 
stand  a  week  to  dry  a  little  at  the  top,  then  cover  them  with  brandy 
papers. 

z  2 
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1373* — GOOSEBESBIES,   TO   KEEP. 

When  the  weather  is  dry  pick  the  gooseberries  that  are  full  grown 
and  not  ripe ;  pick  off  the  tops  and  tails  and  put  them  into  open- 
mouthed  bottles ;  gently  cork  them  with  quite  new  corks,  put  them 
in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  stand  until  shrunk 
a  quarter  part ;  then  take  them  out  of  the  oyen  and  immediately  beat 
the  corks  in  tight,  cut  off  tbe  tops,  and  rosin  them  tightly  down,  set 
them  in  a  dry  place,  and  if  they  are  well  secured  from  the  air  they 
will  keep  the  year  round. 

1374. — GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Take  what  quantity  you  please  of  red  rough,  ripe  gooseberries, 
take  half  their  quantity  of  lump  sugar,  break  them  well  and  boil 
them  together  for  half  an  hour  or  more  if  necessaiy,  put  into  pots 
and  cover  with  paper. 

1375. — GOOSEBERRIES,   RIPE,    COMPOTE  OF, 

Prepare  some  sugar  to  the  degree  of  petite  plume  ;  put  the  goose- 
berries in  it  to  boil  a  moment,  and  if  for  present  use,  let  them  cool 
before  you  skim  them ;  if  for  keeping,  refine  the  sugar  yet  more  by 
boiling. 

1376.— GOOSEBERRIES  AS  JAM. 

Gret  green  or  white  gooseberries  when  nearly  ripe,  top  and  tail 
them  all,  and  to  every  pound  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  half  a  pint  of  water  to  every  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar ; 
boil  and  clarify  the  sugar  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  the 
fruit;  boil  gently  until  clear,  then  with  a  wooden  spoon  mash  up  the 
fruit,  and  boil  it  for  about  ten  minutes ;  then  fill  in  the  jars. 

1377. GRAPES,  GREEN,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  the  largest  and  best  grapes  before  they  are  ripe ;  stone  and 
scald  them,  let  them  lie  two  days  in  the  water  they  were  scalded  in, 
^hen  drain  them  and  put  them  into  a  thin  syrup,  heat  them  over  a 
slow  fire ;  the  next  day  turn  the  grapes  into  a  pan  and  heat  them,  then 
drain  them,  put  them  into  clarified  sugar,  give  them  a  good  boil  and 
skim  them,  and  set  them  by.  The  next  day  boil  more  sugar  to  9ouffle^ 
.put  it  to  the  grapes,  give  them  all  a  good  boil,  skim  them,  and  set 
them  in  a  warm  stove  all  night;  the  day  after  drain  the  grapes  and 
lay  them  out  to  dry,  first  dustiDg  them  very  well. 


1378.-— GRAPES  PRESERVED  IN  CLUSTERS. 

Take  the  large  Gascoigne  grapes  before  they  are  too  ripe  and  pick 
every  one;  to  every  pound  of  grapes  put  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
sugar,  make  a  syrup  of  the  verjuice  strained;  when  the  sugar  is  quite 
clear  put  the  grapes,  after  they  are  strained,  into  the  syrup  into  a 
deep  jar,  cover  them  close  and  set  them  in  a  pot  of  scalding  water 
^ver  the  fire  to  boil ;  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  tender  take  them  up 
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and  boil  the  syrup  a  little  more ;  when  they  are  half  cold  put  them 
into  broad  glasses  or  straight  jars,  lay  one  cluster  oyer  the  other, 
cover  them  with  brandy  papers  and  tie  them  up. 

I 

1379. GREEN-GAGES. 

Weigh  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  the  largest  when  they 
begin  to  get  soft  are  the  best ;  split  them  and  take  out  the  kernels  and 
stew  them  in  part  of  the  sugar,  take  out  the  kernels  from  the  shells 
and  blanch  them ;  the  next  day  strain  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  with 
the  remaining  sugar  about  ten  minutes ;  skim  it  and  add  the  fruit  and 
kernels,  skim  it  until  clear,  put  it  into  small  pots  with  syrup  and 
kernels. 


1380. GREEN-GAGES  IN  BRANDT. 

Take  some  preserved  greengages,  and  drain  all  the  syrup  from 
them ;  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  to  every  pint  of  brandy  add  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  sugar ;  when  the  sugar  is  melted  pour  it  over 
the  green-gages;  then  cover  them  very  close  with  bladder  and  leather, 
and  keep  the  jar  filled  with  brandy. 

1381. — GKEEN-GAGES,   TO   CANDY. 

TVhen  finished  in  the  syrup  (see  "  Green-gages,  to  preserve")  put  a 
layer  into  a  new  sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water  to  take  off 
the  syrup  that  hangs  about  it ;  then  put  it  on  a  napkin  before  the  fire 
to  drain,  and  then  do  some  more  on  the  sieve.  Have  ready  some  sifted 
double-refined  sugar,  sift  this  over  every  part  of  the  fruit  till  it  is 
perfectly  white,  set  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  the  sieve,  in  a  slightly 
hot  oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times ;  it  must  not  be  cold  till  dry, 
watch  it  carefully. 

1382.— GREEN-GAGES,    COMPOTE   OF. 

Pick  the  green-gages  with  a  pin^  and  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a  pan 
of  cold  water  till  they  are  slightly  soft ;  take  them  off  and  let  them 
cool  in  the  same  water ;  now  take  the  highest  degree  of  clarified 
sugar,  put  your  green-gages  into  it,  and  set  them  on  a  very  slow  fire 
to  make  them  exude  their  water  and  turn  green ;  during  this  last 
operation,  cover  your  pan  with  a  tin  plate  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steam ;  after  which  take  them  out  and  dress  them  in  four  dishes. 


1383. — GREEN-GAGES,   DRIED. 

Take  preserved  green-gages,  put  them  over  the  fire  to  warm,  drain 
all  the  syrup  firom  them,  put  them  on  sieves  and  into  the  stove, 
change  them  every  day,  and  turn  them  or  they  will  stick;  let  them 
remain  in  the  stove  for  three  days,  then  put  them  into  papered  boxes 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer  of  fruit. 

1384.— OBEEN-OAOE  JAM. 

Take  some  ripe  green-gages,  rub  them  through  a  large  hair  sieve, 
put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  add  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar  to  each 
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pound  of  pulp  ;  then  boil  it  to  a  proper  thickness,  skim  it  clean,  and 
put  it  into  small  pots. 


1385. — LEMON,  GREEN,  PRESERVED. 

Split  some  small  green  lemons  on  one  side,  that  they  may  take  the 
sugar  inside  as  well  as  outside ;  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  set  them 
on  the  fire,  and  keep  them  from  boiling  by  pouring  cold  water  on 
them  frequently ;  as  soon,  however,  as  they  rise  above  it,  take  them 
from  the  fire  and  throw  them  into  cold  water;  after  they  have  lain  a 
little  time  in  it  put  them  on  the  fire  and  boil  slowly  till  the  fruit  is 
quite  tender,  when  they  must  again  be  put  into  cold  water ;  clarify 
some  sugar,  put  the  lemons  to  it,  and  having  let  it  boil  up  seven  or 
eight  times,  put  the  whole  into  a  pan  till  the  next  day ;  then  drain  off 
the  syrup,  boil  it  up  twenty  or  thirty  times,  having  added  a  little 
fresh  sugar,  pour  it  over  your  lemons,  and  repeat  this  three  succes- 
sive days  increasing  the  boiling  point  of  the  sugar  each  day,  so  that 
on  the  last  it  will  be  perle^  when  the  fruit  must  be  boiled  with  it  once, 
and  then  it  may  be  put  into  pots. 


1386. LEMONS   PICKLED. 

Take  twelve  lemons  and  rub  them  well  with  a  piece  of  flannel ; 
then  rub  them  over  with  bay  salt,  and  lay  them  on  an  earthen  pan^ 
turning  them  every  day  for  three  days;  then  shce  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  salt  it  well,  and  let  it  lie  in  salt  for  three  days ;  parboil  twSve 
cloves  of  garlic,  well  salted  for  three  days,  a  small  handful  of  mustard 
seed  bruised,  some  cayenne  pepper  and  one  clove  of  garlic  should  be 
put  to  each  lemon;  take  your  lemons  out  of  the  salt,  squeeze  them, 
put  them  into  a  jar  with  the  spice,  and  cover  them  with  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar,  stop  them  up  close,  and  in  a  month's  time  they 
will  be  fit  for  use. 


1387. — ^LEMON    JUICE,    TO    KEEP. 

Keep  the  lemons  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place ;  if  too 
imripe  to  squeeze  cut  the  peel  of  some,  and  roll  them  imder  your 
hand,  they  will  then  part  with  their  juice  more  readily,  others  you 
may  leave  unpared  for  grating  ;  when  the  pulp  has  been  taken  out 
and  they  have  been  dried,  squeeze  the  juice  into  a  china  basin,  then 
strain  it  through  some  muslin,  take  care  that  none  of  the  pulp 
passes  through ;  have'ready  some  ounce  and  a  half  phials,  be  careful 
that  they  are  dry  and  fill  them  with  lemon  juice,  only  fill  them  to 
the  top  so  that  they  will  admit  a  tea- spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into  each; 
cork  the  bottles  and  set  them  up  in  a  cool  place.  If  you  make  the 
larger  phials  you  must  put  in  rather  more  than  a  tea-spoonful  of 
oil ;  when  you  want  your  lemon  juice  open  a  bottle  that  you  will 
use  in  a  day  or  two ;  wind  some  clean  cotton  round  a  skewer  and 
dip  it  in,  the  oil  will  be  attracted,  and  when  all  is  removed  the  juice 
will  be  as  good  as  when  it  was  first  made ;  hang  the  peel  up  to  dry 
in  a  place  free  from  dust. 
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138& — LKBCON8,    TO   KEEP   FOB  PTTDDINGtt. 

When  you  squeeze  the  fruit  throw  the  outsides  iato  water  without 
the  pulp,  let  them  remain  in  the  same  a  fortnight  addiag  no  more ; 
boil  them  in  the  same  till  tender,  strain  it  from  them  and  when 
they  are  nearly  dry  throw  them  into  a  jar  of  candy  you  may  have 
remaining  from  old  sweetmeats,  or  if  you  have  none  hoil  some 
syrup  of  common  loaf  sugar  and  water  and  pour  over  them;  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  boil  them  gently  in  them  till  they  look  clear,  and 
that  they  may  be  covered  within  the  jar,  you  may  cut  each  half  of 
the  fruit  in  two  and  they  will  occupy  a  smaller  space. 


1389. ^MAGNUM    BONUM   PLUMS. 

Pick  each  plum  with  your  larding  pin;  simmer  them  in  a  thin 
syrup  very  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  then  put  them  away  into  a 
basin,  and  when  your  syrup  is  cold  pour  it  upon  the  plums ;  Jet  them 
remain  so  for  about  three  days,  then  make  a  syrup  of  three  pounds 
of  sugar  to  every  five  pound  of  fruit;  add  the  sugar  to  the  former 
syrup  taking  out  the  plums  first ;  when  the  syrup  boils  place  your 
plums  into  it,  keep  boiling  them  until  the  plums  are  a  clear  yellow 
and  the  syrup  adheres  to  them ;  put  them  separately  into  small  pots, 
cover  them  with  syrup.  If  you  wish  to  dry  any  boil  some  syrup  a 
little  longer  and  quick,  and  then  give  that  fruit  another  boil ;  take 
them  upon  a  drying  sieve  to  drain,  these  plums  will  ferment  if  not 
boiled  in  two  syrups. 

1390. NECTARINES  TO   PRESERVE. 

Split  the  nectarines  and  take  out  the  stones,  then  put  them  into 
clarified  sugar;  boil  them  till  they  have  thoroughly  taken  the  sugar ; 
take  oft'  all  the  scum,  cover  them  with  a  paper  and  set  them  by,  the 
following  day  boil  a  little  more  sugar  to  a  strong  soufflkx  put  it  to  the 
nectarines  and  give  them  a  good  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  cover  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  stove;  the  next  day  drain  them  and  lay  them  out 
to  diy,  having  previously  dusted  them  a  little  with  sugar,  then  put 
them  in  the  stove  again. 


1391. — ^NECTARINES,   TO   KEEP. 

This  fruit  is  bottled  in  a  similar  way  to  apricots,  the  nectarines 
should  be  gathered  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  skin  taken  oft'  with  great 
care. 


1392. — ORANGES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Hasp  or  cut  the  oranges  in  scallops  with  a  penknife  and  throw 
them  into  water ;  change  it  once  a  day  for  three  days,  then  boil  them 
till  tender  enough  to  run  a  wheat  straw  through,  then  put  them  into 
cold  water  till  the  next  day ;  pulp  and  wipe  them  very  dry,  have  the 
syrup  ready,  boil  them  two  or  three  times  till  v^y  clear,  observe  to 
put  the  syrup  to  them ;  when  cold  make  it  the  same  as  for  caoum* 
bers. 
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1393. ORANGES,   TO   PRESERVE   IV  JELLY. 

Cut  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  the  stalk  part  of  the 
orange,  and  with  a  small  blunt  knife  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite  clean 
without  cutting  the  rind ;  tie  each  orange  separately  in  muslin,  and 
let  them  lie  for  two  days  in  spring  water,  changing  the  water  twice  a 
day;  in  the  last  boil  them  tender  on  a  slow  fire;  take  care  there  is 
enough  at  first  to  allow  for  wasting,  as  they  must  be  covered  to  the 
last.  To  each  pound  of  fruit  weigh  two  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar, 
and  one  pint  of  water;  boil  the  two  latter  together  with  the  juice  of 
the  orange  to  syrup,  and  clarify  it,  skim  it  well  and  let  it  stand  to 
become  cold,  then  boil  the  firuit  in  the  syrup  for  half  an  hour ;  if  not 
clear  repeat  this  daily  till  they  are  done. 

1394. — ORANGE  PEEL,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Cut  the  orange  in  half,  take  out  the  pulp,  put  the  peel  in  strong 
salt  and  water  to  soak  for  three  days ;  repeat  this  three  times,  then 
put  them  on  a  sieve  to  dry,  take  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  add  to  it  a 
quart  of  spring  water,  boil  it,  skim  it  until  quite  clear,  let  the  peels 
simmer  until  they  are  quite  transparent,  dry  them  before  the  fire. 
Take  loaf  sugar  with  just  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it ;  whilst  the 
sugar  is  boiling  put  in  the  peels,  stirring  continually  until  all  the 
sugar  is  candied  round  them,  then  put  them  to  dry,  either  before  the 
fire  or  in  the  oven,  and  when  perfectly  dried  put  them  by  for  use. 


1395. — ^10   PRESERVE  SEVILLE   ORANGES  WHOLE. 

Cut  the  oranges  in  circles  about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence,  then 
put  them  in  cold  spring  water  for  three  days,  changing  it  often ;  tie 
each  of  them  in  a  rag  and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender  in  fresh 
water.  To  every  pound  of  orange  put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double 
refined  sugar,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  syrup  and  boil 
them  in  it  till  they  are  quite  clear,  put  them  into  separate  jars  or 
glasses,  and  cover  them  well  with  the  syrup. 


1396. — TO   KEEP  ORANGES  OR  LEMONS  FOR   PUDDINGS. 

When  you  have  squeezed  the  fruit  take  out  the  pulp,  throw  the 
outsides  into  water  with  a  little  salt,  let  them  remain  a  fortnight, 
then  boil  them  till  quite  tender,  strain  them,  and  when  they  are  nearly 
dry  throw  them  into  a  jar,  if  you  have  any  old  syrup  left  add  it  to 
them,  if  you  have  none  boil  a  little  syrup  of  common  loaf  sugar  and 
water  and  put  over  them ;  in  a-  week  or  ten  days  boil  them  gently  in 
it  till  they  look  clear,  and  that  they  may  be  covered  with  it  in  the 
jar  you  may  cut  each  half  of  the  finiit  in  two,  and  they  will  occupy 
less  space. 

1397. — PEARS,  BAKED. 

Take  half  a  dozen  fine  pears ;  peel,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take 
out  the  cores,  put  them  into  a  pan  with  a  little  red  wine,  and  some 
cloves,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  some  water ;  set  them  in  a  mode- 
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rate  oven  till  tender,  then  put  them  on  a  slow  fire  to  stew  gently ; 
add  grated  lemon  peel,  and  more  sugar  if  necessary ;  they  will  be 
sufficiently  red. 

1398. — PEABS,  TO   KEEP. 

Choose  the  soundest  pears,  peel  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  take 
out  the  pips,  and  put  the  pieces  into  bottles,  which  place  in  the 
bain  marie.  If  the  pears  are  intended  for  dessert,  one  boiling  is  suffi- 
cient, but  if  for  cooking  they  miist  boil  five  or  six  times ;  should 
the  fruit  thus  bottled  have  fallen  from  the  tree,  instead  of  being 
athered,  they  will  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  boiling. 


1399. — ^PEABS,  JARGONELLE. 

Pare  them  very  thin  and  smooth,  boil  them  gently  in  a  thin  syrup; 
let  them  lie  a  day  or  two  in  this  syrup,  add  more  sugar  to  the  syrup, 
and  boil  the  pears  again;  put  them  by  again,  and  keep  daily 
repeating  it  until  they  are  clear;  then  dry  them  on  a  hair  sieve  in  the 
sun  or  the  hot  closet ;  keep  what  is  not  wanted  for  drying  in  syrup. 
Boil  in  some  of  the  same  syrup,  thinly  pared  in  lengths  some  orange 
peels  and  lemon  peels,  add  all  the  syrups  together,  put  this  peel  for 
a  garnish  when  dished. 


1400. — PLUMS,  CANDIED. 

Choose  your  fruit  of  a  nice  shape,  and  good  size,  cut  them  in 
halves,  lay  them  on  a  large  shallow  dish,  strew  powdered  sugar  over 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  moderate  oven  tightly  closed;  in  half  an 
hour's  time  take  them  out,  and  place  the  plums  one  by  one  on 
glass  plates  to  dry. 

1401. PLUiMS,   PRESERVED   DRY. 

Gather  the  plums  when  full  grown  and  just  turning  colour ;  prick 
and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  set  them  on  the  fire 
until  the  water  is  on  the  point  of  boiling;  then  take  them  out,  drain 
and  boil  them  well  in  some  clarified  sugar,  let  them  settle  and  then 
boil  again;  if  they  shrink  and  will  not  take  the  sugar  prick  them  as 
they  lie  in  the  pan  and  then  give  them  another  boil,  skim  and  set 
them  by ;  the  next  day  add  some  more  sugar,  boiled  to  scmfflS  to  the 
fruit,  any  syrup ;  then  put  them  together,  place  them  in  a  stove  till 
next  day,  then  drain  the  plums  from  the  syrup,  sprinkle  a  little 
powdered  sugar  over,  and  dry  them  in  a  stove. 


1402.^-auiNCES, 

Cut  in  thick  slices,  not  pared,  some  golden  pippin  apples,  boil  them 
in  about  two  quarts  of  water  very  fast,  until  the  water  becomes  a 
thick  jelly;  have  ready  scalded  the  quinces  you  wish  to  do,  and  to 
every  pint  of  the  pippin  lelly  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar;  as  it 
boils  keep  it  well  sKimmed ;  put  in  your  quinces  if'  whole  ones,  they 
will  take  longer  boiling,  you  can  cut  them  in  half  if  preferred,  but 
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they  must  not  be  done  together,  when  you  think  they  are  done  put 
some  syrup  into  a  glass  to  cool.  Use  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
quinces,  and  a  pound  of  the  jelly  to  each  pound  of  quinces. 

1403. QUINCES,   PRESGBTED. 

Choose  the  quinces  very  ripe,  yellow,  and  quite  sound;  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  them,  put  them  into  a  little  water  and  scald  them, 
as  soon  as  they  are  soft  throw  into  cold  water,  and  put  them  to  drain; 
clarify,  and  boil  to  lisse  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  put  in  the  £ruit, 
cover,  and  leave  them  to  simmer,  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
take  them  from  the  fire,  skim  and  pour  the  preserve  into  a  pan.  In 
two  days  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  io  perle^  add  the  fruit,  give  the 
whole  one  boil  covered,  let  it  cool  a  little  and  then  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  leave  it  till  next  day,  when  proceed 
as  above,  but  boil  the  syrup  to  grand  perle.  As  soon  as  the  preserve  is 
cooled  put  it  into  pots,  adding  to  each  a  little  quince  jelly. 

A  little  prepared  cochineal  added  to  the  above  will  give  the 
preserve  a  fine  red  colour,  in  which  ease  the  jelly  wight  to  be  Bed 
also. 


1404. — QUINCES,   TO   KEEP. 

Glather  the  fruit  quite  ripe  but  perfectly  sound,  rub  each  carefully 
with  a  clean  cloth  to  remove  the  down,  then  quarter  and  put  them 
into  bottles  corked  tight,  give  them  half  an  hours  boil  in  the 
bain  marie. 

1405. SASPBERBIES,  TO   KEEP. 

This  fruit  may  be  bottled  for  keeping  like  cherries,  they  nmst  not 
be  more  than  just  ripe. 

1406. — RASPBERRIES,   PRESERVED. 

Take  five  or  six  pounds  of  red  but  not  too  ripe  raspberries ;  pick 
and  put  them  into  a  pre^rving*pan  with  an  equal  weight  of  clarified 
sugar,  boiled  to  petit  houlet;  when  they  have  boiled  up  about  a 
dozen  times,  skim  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  pan  till  the  next  day, 
then  drain  the  fruit  and  put  it  into  jars ;  put  to  the  syrup  about  two 
glasses  (^  cheiry-juice  previously  strained,  boil  the  sugar  to  souffle 
and  then  pour  it  over  the  raspberries,  add  afterwards  about  a  spoon- 
ful of  currant-juice  to  each  pot,  and  when  cold  lay  on  brandy  paper, 
and  tie  them  down. 


1407.-— RASPBERRY  JAM. 

To  everv  pound  of  fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar,  but  always  boil  the 
fruit  well  before  you  add  the  sugar  to  it,  it  will  be  a  better  colour; 
put  your  fruit  in  your  preserving-pan,  mashing  them  with  a  long 
wooden  spoon,  after  boiling  them  a  few  minutes  add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar  as  firui^  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour,  keeping  it  .well 
stirred.    When  sufl^ciently  reduced  fill  your  jars. 
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1408. — BHUBABB  PRESBBVB. 

Rhubarb  preserve,  if  made  according  to  the  following  directions, 
is  almost  equal  to  itte  celebrated  Scotcb  marmalade.  Procure  six 
oranges,  peel  them  and  take  away  the  white  rind  and  the  kernels, 
then  slice  the  pulp  into  the  stewpan  along  with  the  peel  cut  yerj 
small,  add  thereto  a  quart  of  rhubarb  cut  fine,  and  from  one  pound 
to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil  the  whole  down  as  for 
other  preserves. 


1409. — ^SAMPHIRE,   TO   DRY   OR   PRESEBVE. 

Take  it  in  bunches  as  it  grows,  set  a  large  deep  stewpan  full  of 
water  on  the  fire ;  as  soon  as  it  boils  throw  in  a  little  salt,  and  put  in 
the  samphire,  when  it  looks  of  a  fine  green  remove  the  pan  directly 
from  the  fixe  and  take  out  the  samphire  with  a  fork,  lay  it  on  sieves 
to  drain ;  when  cold  lay  it  on  earthern  plates,  strew  sugar  well  over  it ; 
next  day  turn  them  on  a  sieve  and  strew  it  again  with  sugar,  keep 
turning  daily  until  it  is  dry,  take  care  the  stove  is  not  too  hot. 


1410. — SIBERIAN   CRABS,   TO   PRESERVE. 

Take  their  weight  in  sugar,  make  a  syrup  with  apple  jelly ;  when 
well  boiled  prick  the  crabs  and  put  into  it,  let  them  boil  a  few 
minutes,  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  when 
cold  put  them  again  into  the  syrup,  boil  it  a  few  minutes  more  and 
drain  them  as  before ;  do  this  a  third  time,  observing  the  same  rule  a» 
at  first;  then  put  them  into  glasses  or  jars,  and  pour  the  jelly  boiling 
over  them. 


1411. — ^STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Take  some  scarlet  strawberries  quite  ripe,  brtiise  &em  well^and 
add  the  juice  of  other  stzawberriet ;  take  m  equal  weight  of  lump 
sugar,  pound  and  sift  it,  stir  it  ttiorou^ty  into  me  fintit  and  boil  it 
twenty  minutes  over  a  slow  fire»  taking  otf  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  pour 
it  into  glasses  or  jars  and  wkai  cold  tie  them  down. 


1412. STRAWBERRIES,    PARISIAN   SOUFFUL 

Take  the  finest  strawberries  you  can  procure,  pick,  crusli,  and  rub 
them  through  a  sieve*  Wliisk  the  whites  of  eighteen  eggs  to  a  fine 
froth,  add  to  it  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powdered  siigar ;  stir  them 
together  as  ligh^y  as  poasihle;  mix  them  with  the  strawberries^ 
Pour  the  whde  into  a  croustade^  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven  ;  wh<»i  done,  glaze  it  and  serve. 

1413.-*<«TRAV»ERRIBS  PRESERVED  IN  WINE. 

Put  some  very  large  strawberries  into  a  gooseberry  bottle,  and 
strew  in  three  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar ;  fill  up  with  Madeira  or  good 
sherry. 
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1414. — sVlU-WBEBHT  CON'S  KRV£. 

Take  some  very  ripe  fresh  straw berriea,  pick,  and  crush  them  through 
a  tammy;  for  eveij  dessert-spoonful  of  juice  allow  six  ounces  of 
sugar;  boil  this  to  forte  perle,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  in  the 
jnice,  stir  them  together  (vith  a  silver  spoon  until  the  conserve  begins 
to  whiten  and  drr,  then  put  it  into  moulds  or  paper  cases;  if  the 
conserve  be  too  ivhite  add  a  little  carmine  to  the  syrup. 

1415. — TO  PBESEKVB  STRAWXERBIES  WHOLE. 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and  double  reSned  sugar;  lay  the 
former  in  a  laiee  dish  and  sprinkle  half  the  sugar  in  fine  powder  over, 
give  a  gentle  shake  to  the  dish  that  the  sugar  may  touch  the  under 
side  of  the  finiit;  next  day  make  a  thin  syrup  irith  the  remainder  of 
the  sugar,  and  instead  of  water  allow  one  pint  of  red  currant  juIoB  to 
every  pound  of  strawberries,  in  this  simmer  them  until  sufiicieiitly 
jellied;  choose  the  largest  scarlets  or  others  when  not  dead  ripe, 
in  either  of  the  above  ways  they  ent  well  served  in  thin  cream  in 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

PICKLES. 

BUI.ES   TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN   PICELINO. 

IVocure  always  the  best  white  wine  tinegar.  This  can  onlj  be 
obtained  bj  dealing  with  a  respectable  tradesman  upon  whom  jou 
can  depend.  Vinegar  is  so  grossly  adulterated  that  it  is  reaUy  a 
difficulty  to  obtain  it  pure. 

Orleans  tinegar,  although  the  dearest  is  the  best.  The  mecen 
of  your  pickle  depends  on  the  goodne$g  of  your  vtm^ar. 

Use  glass  bottles  for  your  pickles ;  if  earthem  jars,  they  must  be 
unglazed,  as  the  rinegar  acting  upon  the  glaze  produces  a  mineral 
poison.  Use  saucepans  lined  with  earthenware  or  stone  pipkins  to 
ix>il  your  Tinegar  in.  If  you  are  compelled  to  use  tin,  do  not  let 
your  Tinegar  remain  in  it  one  moment  longer  than  actually  necessary; 
employ  also  wooden  knives  and  forks  in  the  preparation  of  your 
pickles.  Fill  your  jars  three  parts  full  with  the  articles  to  be  pickled, 
and  then  add  vinegar  up  to  the  neck  of  the  jar  or  bottle. 

When  greening,  keep  the  pickles  covered  down,  or  the  evaporation 
of  the  steam  will  injure  the  colour ;  a  little  nut  of  alum  may  be 
added  to  crisp  the  pickles,  but  it  should  be  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity,  or  it  wiU  give  a  disagreeable  flavour. 


1416. ^ALXOND,   GREEK,   FICKUB. 

Boil  vinegar  according  to  the  quantity  of  pickle  you  virant;  scum 
it  and  put  in  salt,  mace,  ginger,  Jamaica,  and  white  pepper,  put  it 
into  a  jar  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  the  almonds  cut  in 
half,  letting  the  liquor  cover  them. 


1417. — ^APPLB   CODLINGS,   TO   PICKXE. 

Gather  the  codlings  when  of  the  size  of  a  large  double  walnut ; 
take  a  pan  and  make  a  thick  layer  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom ;  put 
in  the  codlings  and  cover  them  well  viith  vine  leaves  and  spring 
water,  and  put  them  over  a  slow  &re  till  they  are  sufBciently  tender 
to  pare  the  skins  with  ease  with  a  small  sharp  knife,  put  them  into 
the  same  water  with  vine  leaves  as  before;  cover  them  close,  and 
set  the  pan  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fire  until  they  are  of  a  fine 
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green,  then  drain  them  in  a  cullender  till  they  are  cold ;  put  them 
into  jars  with  some  mace  and  a  clove  or  two  of  garlic,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  apples,  and  cover  them  with  distilled  vinegar; 
pour  over  mutton  fat,  and  tie  them  down  with  a  bladder  and  leather 
very  tight. 

,  ]  1418. ^ABIICHOKES    PICKLED. 

Boil  the  artichokes  till  you  can  pull  the  leaves  off;  take  out  the 
choke  and  cut  away  the  stalk,  be  careful  that  the  knife  does  not 
touch  the  top;  throw  them  into  salt  and  water,  when  they  have  lain 
&n  hour  take  them  out  and  drain  them,  then  put  them  into  glasses 
or  jars,  and  put  a  little  mace  and  sliced  nutmeg  between;  fill  them 
with  vinegar  and  spring  water,  cover  your  jars  close. 


1419. ^ASPARAGUS    PICKIED. 

Cut  and  wash  the  green  heads  of  the  largest  asparagus;  let  them 
lie  two  or  three  hours  in  cold  water ;  scald  them  very  carefully  in 
£alt  and  water,  then  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to  cool;  make  a  pickle 
according  to  the  quantity  of  your  asparagus,  of  white  wine  vinegar 
and  bay  salt,  and  boil  it.  To  a  gallon  of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  whole  white  pepper,  and 
pour  the  pickle  hot  over  them ;  cover  the  jar  with  a  thick  cloth,  and 
let  it  stand  a  week  then  boil  the  pickle,  when  it  has  stood  another 
week  boil  it  a  third  time ;  when  cold  cover  the  jar  close. 


1420.— BEANS,   FEENCH,   PICKLED. 

Lay  them  in  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  then  add  a  little 
vinegar  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor;  when  they  become  green 
drain  them,  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  the  beans  into  a  jar;  boil 
fiome  vinegar,  ginger,  mace,  pepper,  cloves,  and  mustard-seed,  all 
bruised,  and  while  hot  pour  it  on  the  beans ;  cover  them  close 
when  cold* 


1421. — ^BBANS,    PBENCH,  PICKLED. 

Get  them  before  they  are  stringy,  as  you  do  not  remove  the  tops 
and  tails ;  put  them  in  a  very  strong  brine,  and  let  them  lie  until 
they  become  yellow;  drain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  dry  them  in  a 
<cloth,  then  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  pour- 
ing upon  them  boiling  vinegar  every  day;  be  sure  to  keep  in  the 
fiteam,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  become  green. 


1422.— CABBAGE,   BED,   PICKLED. 

Take  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal  and  put  it  into  a 
little  bag,  and  boil  it  with  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  enough 
for  the  cabbage,  with  a  little  salt  and  bay  salt ;  when  it  boils  scald 
the  cabbage  with  it,  then  boil  it  up  again  and  put  a  little  ginger 
and  pepper  into  it,  then  put  it  somewhere  to  cool;  when  cold  put 
the  cabbage  into  jars,  and  put  the  pickle  upon  it  and  tie  it  down. 
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1423. — CABBAOE,    BED,   TO  PICKLE. 

Quarter  a  purple  red  cabbage,  cut  out  the  stalk,  then  slice  dowa 
the  cabbage  endways ;  put  them  on  a  drying  sieve,  sprinkling  each 
layer  of  cabbage  with  salt,  which  lay  and  drain  two  or  three  days ; 
then  put  it  into  a  jar,  boil  some  vinegar  with  spice  tied  up  in  a 
muslin  bag ;  cut  a  beetroot  of  good  colour  into  slices,  the  branches 
of  cauliflower  cut  off,  after  it  has  lain  in  salt,  will  look  and  be  of  a 
beautiful  red ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  pour  the  boiling  vine- 
gar over  it. 

1424. — CABBA.GB,  WHITE,   PICKXEB. 

Slice  your  cabbage  thin,  then  lay  it  in  salt  for  twenty-four  hours, 
strain  it  very  dry,  then  put  it  in  a  stone  jar  with  allspice,  mace, 
and  vinegar,  and  pour  it  on  boiling  hot,  tie  it  very  close,  repeat  the 
vinegar  three  times,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

1425. — CABBAOE,    PTJBPLE,   TO    PICKLE. 

Take  two  cauliflowers,  two  red  cabbages,  half  a  peck  of  kidney 
beans,  stick  with  six  cloves  of  garlic  on  each  stick,  wash  all  well; 
give  them  one  boil  up,  then  strain  them  in  a  sieve,  lay  them  leaf 
by  leaf  upon  a  large  table  and  salt  them  with  bay  salt;  then  lay 
ifaem  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow  oven,  until  as  dry  as  cork. 


1426. CELEBY,  TO  PICKLE. 

Separate  the  stalks  from  the  head,  clean  them  thoroughly,  and 
put^them  into  salt  and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg;  let 
them  remain  in  this  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  until  wanted  to 
pickle ;  then  take  them  out,  wash  them  well  in  clean  water,  drain 
dry,  place  in  a  jar,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over,  to  which  any 
approved  spices  may  have  been  added.  As  is  usual  for  pickling 
keep  it  well  covered  with  vinegar;  if  the  celery  is  allowed  to 
remain  a  long  time  in  salt  and  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak  it 
in  clean  water  for  a  day  or  two,  changing  the  water  occasionally. 

1427. CUCTJMBEKS,   YOUNG. 

Choose  nice  young  gherkins,  lay  them  upon  dishes,  sprinkle  salt 
over  them,  let  them  lie  a  week,  drain  them  off,  and  put  them  into 
stone  jars ;  pour  boiling  white  vinegar  over  them,  place  them  near 
the  Are,  cover  them  well  with  vine  leaves,  and  if  not  a  good  green 
pour  off  the  vinegar  and  boil  it  again ;  cover  them  with  fresh  vine 
leaves  and  continue  doing  so  until  they  are  a  good  colour,  as  to 
make  a  better  green  you  must  use  a  metal  stewpan,  or  brass  skillets, 
which  are  very  pernicious  and  poisonous. 

Use  wooden  spoons  with  holes  to  dish  all  pickles,  keeping  them 
always  well  covered  and  free  from  air  getting  to  them. 


1428. — CITCUMBBXS  AND  ONIONS  TOOBTHEE. 

To  a  dozen  cucumbers  put  three  large  onions  cut  !n  thick  slices; 
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sprinkle  salt  over  them ;  next  day  drain  them  for  some  hours,  then 
put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  keep 
them  by  side  of  the  fire,  repeat  the  boiling  vinegar,  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  so  on  until  green ;  the  last  time  put  in  your  ginger  and 
pepper  ;  put  it  in  small  stone  jars. 


1429. ELDEB   BUDS  .PICKLED. 

The  elder  buds  should  be  gathered  when  they  are  about  the  size 
of  hop  tops ;  put  them  into  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water  for  nine 
days,  and  stir  them  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  put  them  into  a  pan, 
cover  them  with  vine  leaves,  and  pour  over  the  water  they  came 
out  of.  Set  them  over  a  slow  fire  tUl  they  become  quite  green,  and 
then  make  a  pickle  of  them  of  allegar,  made  of  sour  ale,  a  little 
mace,  a  few  shalots,  and  some  ginger  sliced,  boil  this  two  or  three 
minutes  and  pour  it  upon  the  buds,  then  tie  them  down  and  keep 
them  in  a  very  dry  place. 

1430. — GHERKIIIS   PICKLED. 

Choose  your  gherkins  very  green  and  straight;  brush  and  place  a 
layer  in  a  pan,  sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt,  then  another  layer  of 
gherkins,  which  sprinkle  with  salt  also,  and  continue  this  operation 
until  you  have  used  nearly  a  bushel  of  gherkins ;  leave  them  in  the 
salt  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  draw  all  the  water  from 
them ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  drain  and  place  them  in  a  jar,  with 
a  handful  of  allspice,  the  same  of  tarragon,  a  little  balm,  ten  shalots, 
six  cloves  of  garlic,  two  or  three  long  peppers,  twenty  cloves,  a 
lemon  cut  in  quarters,  and  two  small  handfuls  of  salt.  Boil  two 
gallons  of  the  best  vinegar  a  second  time,  and  pour  it  on  again  the 
fbllowing  day,  boil  the  vinegar  for  the  third  time,  pour  it  over  the 
gherkins,  and  when  quite  cold  cover  the  jar  with  a  wet  parchment. 


1431. — GRAPES   PICKLED. 

The  grapes  must  be  at  their  full  growth,  but  not  ripe ;  cut  them 
in  bunches,  put  them  in  a  jar  with  vine  leaves  between  each  layer 
of  grapes  until  the  jar  is  filled ;  then  take  as  much  spring  water  as 
will  cover  the  grapes  and  the  leaves.  As  it  heats  put  in  as  much  salt 
as  will  make  a  brine  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  an  egg^  you  may 
use  half  bay  salt  and  half  common  salt;  when  it  boils  skim  it, 
strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag  and  let  it  stand  to  settle,  by  the 
time  it  is  cold  it  will  be  quite  settled ;  strain  it  a  second  time 
through  a  flannel  bag,  then  pour  it  into  a  jar  upon  the  grapes, 
which  must  be  well  covered;  fill  the  jar  with  vine  leaves,  then  tie  it 
over  with  a  double  cloth  and  set  a  plate  upon  it;  let  it  stand  for 
two  days,  then  take  off  the  cloth,  pour  away  the  brine,  then  take 
out  the  leaves  and  the  grapes  and  lay  them  between  two  cloths  to 
dry,  then  take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one  quart  of  spring  water 
and  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  and  skim  it 
very  clean  as  it  boils ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold.  Wipe  the  jar 
very  clean  and  dry,  lay  some  fresh  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom 
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-between  every  bunch  of  grapes  and  on  the  top;  then  pour  and 
strain  the  pickle  on  the  grapes,  fill  the  jar,  let  the  pickle  be  above 
the  grapes,  tie  up  a  thin  piece  of  board  in  a  flannel,  lay  it  on  the 
grapes  to  keep  them  under  the  pickle,  tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder,  and  over  that  a  leather,  always  keeping  the  grapes  under 
the  pickle.  ' 

1432. — HEBBINGS,   TO   PICKLE. 

Let  the  fish  be  well  cleaned  and  gutted  but  not  opened ;  take 
salt,  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  pound  and  mix  these  spices  well,  then 
rub  a  pan  with  an  onion,  strew  some  of  the  spices  over  the  bottom, 
and  put  as  many  fish  as  will  lie  flat  on  the  bottom,  then  put  a  layer 
of  sliced  onions,  and  then  fish,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  pan 
be  filled ;  strew  the  pounded  spice  between  each  layer,  pour  over 
the  best  vinegar  so  as  to  cover  the  whole,  tie  a  brown  paper  over 
the  pan,  and  bake  till  the  bones  are  soft. 

Sprats  and  mackerel  are  likewise  done  in  this  way. 

The  heads  and  tails  must  be  cut  off. 


1433. — INDIA   PICKIiE. 

Take  one  pound  of  ginger,  put  it  into  a  pan  with  salt  and  water, 
and  let  it  lie  all  night,  then  scrape  it  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  put 
it  into  a  pan  with  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  and  let  it  lie  till  all  the 
following  ingredients  are  prepared ;  a  pound  of  garlic  peeled,  and 
laid  in  salt  for  three  days,  then  take  it  out,  wash  it,  and  let  it  lie  in 
salt  for  other  three  days,  then  take  it  out  and  let  it  lay  in  the  sun 
for  another  day  till  half  dry;  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  an  ounce  of 
capsicum  salted,  and  laid  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  a  pint  of 
black  mustard-seed  bruised,  half  an  ounce  of  turmeric  beat  very 
small.  Put  all  these  ingredients  together  in  a  jar,  then  put  in  as 
much  vinegar  as  when  the  cabbage  or  what  you  intend  to  pickle 
is  put  into  it,  the  vinegar  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Then  take 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  pickle,  and  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  throw  a  good  handful  of  salt  over  them,  and 
set  them  in  the  sun  when  it  is  very  hot  for  three  days ;  drain  the 
water  from  them  every  day  and  fresh  salt  them  again,  turning  the 
leaves  till  they  are  dry,  then  put  them  into  the  pickle,  being  par- 
ticular that  they  are  completely  covered  with  the  vinegar ;  tie  it  up 
close,  let  it  stand  a  fortnight,  fill  it  again  with  more  vinegar, 
carefully  watch  it  from  time  to  time  to  fill  it  up  with  vinegar,  as  it 
will  waste  very  fast. 

1434. — ^MirsHBOOMs. 

Use  the  close  button  mushrooms,  rub  them  with  a  bit  of  fiannel 
or  tammy  cloth,  throw  a  little  salt  over  them,  and  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  a  little  lemon  or  vinegar,  and  a  blade  of  mace,  and 
a  few  cloves,  and  whole  white  pepper,  keeping  them  well  shaken ; 
then  keeping  it  on  the  fire  imtil  all  the  liquor  is  absorbed  into  the 
mushrooms  again,  then  put  as  much  white  vinegar  in  your  stewpan, 
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iaffident  to  cover  theniy  give  it  a  warm,  then  put  them  into  bottles 
or  jars. 

1435. — ^MUSHBOOHS,  PICKI^ra>. 

Boil  them  in  milk,  then  wipe  them  dry  with  a  flannel,  hoil  some 
vinegar  with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
then  put  it  to  the  mushrooms,  and  hottle  it ;  when  hottled  pour  in 
a  little  sweet  oil  before  tying  on  the  bladders. 


1436. — ^MUSHROOMS,  TO  PICKLE,  WHITE. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  some  small  button  mushrooms,  rub  the  skins 
off  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  then  throw  them  into  milk 
and  water,  drain  tliem  out,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  strewing 
over  them  a  handful  of  salt,  cover  them  close,  and  put  them  over  a 
gentle  stove  for  five  minutes  to  draw  out  all  the  water,  then  put 
them  on  a  coarse  cloth  to  drain  till  they  are  cold. 


1437. — ^MTTBHROOM  KETCHUP. 

Put  a  quantity  of  large  natural  mushrooms  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  break  them  up  small,  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  let  them  lie  for 
■everal  days,  mixing  them  up  each  day,  then  let  them  stand  about 
a  week  and  not  stir  them  imtil  a  thick  scum  rises  on  the  top;  then 
•train  the  liquor  from  the  mushrooms,  boil  the  liquor  with  some 
peppercorns,  mace,  ginger,  cloves,  and  some  mustard  seed  tied  in 
a  muslin  bag ;  when  cold,  bottle  it,  leave  the  spice  in,  bottle  it, 
and  cork  it  up  tight,  and  in  three  months  or  so,  boU  it  all  up  again, 
and  when  cold,  bottle  it.     It  will  now  keep  for  years. 


1438. — ^KASTUSTIUMS,  TO  PICKI.E. 

Immediately  the  blossoms  are  off,  and  the  knobs  formed,  gather 
them,  and  lay  them  in  cold  salt  and  water,  changing  the  salt  and 
water  three  days  successively ;  make  a  cold  pickle  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  a  little  sherry  wine,  shalot,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs 
cut  in  quarters,  and  horseradish  cut  small ;  into  this  pickle  put  the 
nasturtiums.    In  three  months  they  will  be  ready  for  eating. 


]439.— MTEAT's  TONGUE,  PICKLED. 

Take  neats'  iongues  that  look  red  out  of  the  pickle,  cut  off  the 
roots,  and  let  the  tongues  boil  till  the  skin  comes  off  easily;  season 
them,  salt,  pepper,  and  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  rubbing  it  well  into 
them  while  hot,  then  put  them  into  a  pan,  cover  them  with  melted 
butter,  bake  them,  when  they  are  done  pour  off  the  butter,  keeping 
back  the  gravy,  put  them  into  a  fresh  pan,  and  cover  with  butter 
an  inch  thick. 


1440. — ONIONS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Peel  the  onions  till  they  look  white,  boil  some  strong  salt  and 
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water,  and  pour  it  over  them,  let  them  stand  in  this  twenty-four 
hours;  keep  the  vessel  closely  covered  to  retain  the  steam,  after  that 
time  wipe  the  onions  quite  dry,  and  when  they  are  cold,  pour  boil-> 
ing  vinegar,  with  ginger,  and  white  pepper  over  them ;  take  care 
the  vinegar  always  covers  the  onions. 


1441. — ONIONS,    PICKLED. 

Get  the  small  button  onions,  which  are  ready  about  September ; 
blanch  them  and  peel  them,  fill  a  tin  stewpan,  and  cover  them  with 
water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  scald  them,  ts^e  them  out  and  lay 
them  in  a  cloth  and  cover  them,  let  them  get  cold,  put  them  in 
glasses  or  bottles ;  boil  some  very  good  white  vinegar,  let  it  stand 
off  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it  upon  the  onions,  and  when 
quite  cold  cover  them,  then,  should  the  outer  skin  shrivel,  take  it 
off,  as  they  should  appear  quite  clear. 


1442. — PLUMS,  TO  PICKLB  LIKE  OLIVES. 

Take  the  plums  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  some  white  wine  vinegar,  salt  water,  fennel  seed, 
and  dill,  as  much  of  each  as  will  impart  a  flavour  to  the  pickle ; 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  plums,  let  it  boil  again,  then  take  it  off, 
let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  jars. 


f  1443. — QUINCE,  TO  PICKLE. 

Fare  and  cut  half  a  dozen  quinces  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  with  a  gallon  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  honey  into  a  large 
saucepan,  mix  them  t>gether  well,  and  set  them  on  a  slow  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  strain  ths  liquor  into  a  jar,  when  quite  cold  wipe  the 
qidnces  perfectly  dry,  and  put  them  into  it,  cover  them  very  close. 


1444. — SAMPHIKE,  TO  PICKLE. 

Lay  some  samphire  that  is  green  in  a  pan,  sprinkle  over  it  some 
salt  and  cover  it  with  spring  water,  and  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  then  put  it  into  a  large  brass  saucepan,  throw  in  a  handful 
of  salt,  cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  fire ;  let  it 
stand  till  it  is  quite  green  and  crisp,  then  take  it  off,  for  if  it 
becomes  soft,  it  is  spoUed,  put  it  into  a  jar,  cover  it  close,  and  when 
it  is  cold  tie  it  down. 


1445. — TOMATO  KETCHUP. 

Take  tomatoes  when  full  ripe,  bake  them  in  a  jar  till  tender, 
strain  them,  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  To  every  pound  of 
juice,  add  a  pint  of  Chili  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  shalots,  half  an  ounce 
of  garlic,  both  sliced,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  white  pepper  finely  powdered;  boil  the  whole  till 
every  ingredient  is  soft,  rub  it  again  through  the  sieve ;  to  every 
pound  add  the  juice  of  three  lemons ;  boil  it  again  to  the  consist- 
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ence  of  cream ;  when  cold  bottle  it,  put  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
oil  on  each,  tie  bladders  oyer,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 

1446. — ^TONGUE,  TO  FICKLE. 

Take  a  fine  neat's  tongue  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle, — 
four  gallons  of  water,  four  pounds  of  common  salt,  the  same  of  bay 
salt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  salt-prunella, 
one  ounce  of  alum,  and  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar ;  boil  them  toge- 
ther, skimming  it  well,  lay  in  the  tongue,  let  it  remain  ten  days, 
turning  it  two  or  three  times  in  that  period.  Dry  the  tongue  by  a 
-^ood  fire. 


1447. — TONGUES,  PICKLE  FOR. 

Half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of-  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  the 
same  of  moist  sugar,  three  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  two  gallons 
of  soft  water,  boil  the  whole  together,  and  skim  it  well ;  when  cold 
pour  it  over  the  tongue ;  this  pickle  will  not  want  boiling  again  for 
-six  weeks. 


1448. — ^WALNUT  KETCHUP.  '  ^ 

Boil  gently  a  gallon  of  the  expressed  juice  of  young  green  wal- 
nuts, skim  it  well,  then  put  into  it  a  poimd  of  anchovies,  bones,  and 
liquor,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  two  or  three  dozen  of  shalots,  one  ounce 
of  mace,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one  ounce  of  garlic,  let  it  all  boil  until 
the  shalots  sink ;  then  place  the  liquor  into  a  pan  until  cold,  then 
bottle  it,  dividing  the  spice  equally  in  each  bottle ;  cork  it  close, 
and  bladder  over  the  corks.  This  is  not  fit  for  use  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth. 


1449. ^WALNUTS,  PICKLED. 

When  they  will  bear  a  pin  to  go  into  them,  prick  them  all  over ; 
put  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  on  to  boil,  strong  enough  for  an  egg 
to  swim  on  the  top  when  quite  cold ;  when  it  is  boding  skim  it, 
pour  it  over  the  walnuts,  let  them  lie  a, week,  then  change  the 
brine,  let  them  stand  several  more  days,  then  strain  them  off*,  have 
ready  boiled  some  strong  white  vinegar,  with  spice  boiled  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  pepper  and  mustard  seeds,  and  horseradish,  all  well 
boiled  together ;  put  to  get  cold,  a  few  shalots  and  plenty  of  mus- 
tard seeds,  then  put  them  into  jars  or  bottles.  They  will  be  several 
months  before  fit  to  use ;  keep  them  covered. 


1450. — WALNUTS  PICKLED. 

Put  a  hundred  of  large  double  walnuts  into  a  stone  jar,  take  four 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  ounces 
of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  a  pint  of  mustard  seed,  and  boil 
them  in  as  much  vinegar  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  walnuts ;  when 
cold  pour  it  over  the  walnuts,  in  two  days  boil  the  pickle  again. 
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pour  it  to  the  walnuts  immediately,  cover  them  close,  and  repeat 
this  for  three  days. 

1451. WALNUT  FICKLE. 

Lay  your  walnuts  in  water,  and  change  it  every  day  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks  to  extract  all  the  bitterness  from  them ;  make 
a  pickle  with  spice,  salt,  and  vinegar,  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  pour  over  the  walnuts. 


1452. — TO   MAKE    CHILI,  TARRAGON,  CAPSICUM,  GARLIC,  ESCHALOT,   OR 

ANY   OTHER  VINEGAR. 

To  two  quarts  of  vinegar  add  three  ounces  of  chilis,  or  tarragon, 
or  any  other  of  the  above-named  condiments,  bottle  and  cork  down 
closely;  let  it  remain  four  weeks,  strain,  and  refill  the  bottle  with  the 
clear  vinegar,  cork  down,  it  is  now  readj  for  use,  the  chilis,  &c.,  may 
be  used  a  second  time. 


368  CAKES,   BUNS,   BISCUITS,   BREAD,   ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CASXS,  BXTNS>  BICTJITS,  BBEAI)>  ETC. 

REQUISITE  INFORMATION  FOR  MAKING  AND  BAKINa  CAKBB. 

Currants  are  so  frequently  used  in  cakes  that  jou  should  be  yery 
particular  in  having  them  nicely  washed,  dried,  and  all  sticks  and 
stones  taken  from  them,  and  then  put  before  the  fire  to  dry,  as,  if 
damp,  they  ivill  make  cakes  and  puddings  heavy ;  therefore,  before 
you  use  them  dust  a  little  flour  lightly  over  them. 

Eggs  should  be  always  a  long  time  beaten,  the  whites  and  yolks 
separate,  taking  out  the  tread. 

Sugar  should  be  well  pounded  and  sifted  through  a  drum  or  lawn 
sieve,  and  kept  well  dried. 

Lemon  peel  should  be  either  rubbed  on  sugar  or  grated  fine,  if  so, 
sprinkle  some  sifted  sugar  amongst  it  to  keep  it  a  good  colour. 

The  lightness  of  all  cakes  depends  upon  the  whipping  of  them,  and 
at  last  being  well  incorporated. 

If  you  use  yeast  to  your  cakes  they  will  require  less  butter  and 
eggs,  and  will  eat  almost  equally  as  light  and  rich;  but  if  the  leaven 
be  only  of  milk,  flour,  and  water,  it  becomes  more  tough  than  if  the 
butter  was  at  first  put  with  the  ingredients,  and  the  dough  set  to  rise 
by  the  fire. 

The  heat  of  your  oven  is  of  particular  importance  for  baking  cakes 
or  pastry — more  particularly  largre  cakes — ^as  at  first,  if  not  pretty 
brisk,  they  will  not  rise ;  then,  if  likely  to  brown  too  quick  at  the 
top,  put  a  piece  of  paper  upon  the  top  of  the  cake  so  not  to  touch 
the  batter.  It  should  be  lighted  some  time  before  hand,  so  as  to  have 
a  good  solid  body  of  heat.  To  know  when  your  cake  is  done  you 
wiU  see  in  another  place  in  the  book.  If  the  oven  is  not  hot  enough, 
add  more  fire  into  it. 

Bread  and  tea-cakes  made  with  milk  eat  best  when  new,  as  they 
become  stale  sooner  than  others. 

Never  keep  your  bread  or  cakes  in  wooden  boxes  or  drawers,  but 
in  tin  boxes  or  earthen  pans,  with  covers. 


1453.— -CRUST,  SHORT  AND  RICH,  BUT  NOT  SWEET.' 

To  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour  rub  in  well  six  ounces  of  butter, 
make  it  into  a  stiffish  paste  with  a  little  water;  beat  it  well,  roll  it 
thin,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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1454.— CRUST,  SHOBT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  pound,  sift,  and  drj  it,  mix  it 
with  a  pound  of  well-dried  flour,  rubbing  well  into  it  three  ounces  of 
butter ;  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  some  cream,  and  then  mix 
the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste,  roll  it  out  thin,  and  hake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


1455. — AJMOKDy   SMALL,  CAK£S. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them  to  a  paste 
with  white  of  eggs,  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  of  orange  flowers  pralin6e,  and  two  ounces  of  cream ;  take  some 
very  thin  puff  paste,  cut  into  small  squares,  and  put  a  portion  of  the 
above  mixture  on  each;  moisten  the  edges,  cover  them  with  puff 
paste,  dorez,  prick  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven;  when^done  ice  them 
with  sugar. 

1456. — ^BANBURY  CAKES. 

Press  in  a  little  dough  (with  a  pound  of  flour)  two  tablenqjoonfult 
of  thick  yeast,  and  a  gill  of  warm  milk;  let  it  work  a  little,  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  currants  washed  and  picked,  half  a  pound  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  small,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  allspice;  mix  the  whole  together  with  half  a 
pound  of  honey,  and  put  into  puff  paste  cut  in  an  oval  shape ;  coTer 
and  siffc  sugar  over.     Bake  them  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oyea. 


1457. — ^A-LMOND  ICING,  FOR  CAKES. 

Take  equal  parts  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  and  loaf  sugar,  pound 
them  fine  in  a  mortar,  pass  the  whole  through  a  moderately  coaxse 
wire  sieve ;  then  mix  the  whole  into  a  paste  of  moderate  conastenee 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  spread  over  the  top  of  the  cake  after  it 
is  baked;  dry  the  almond  icing  before  the  fire  or  in  a  very  cool  oven, 
and  when  it  is  cold  ice  the  cake  with  the  sugar  icing. 


1458. — BABA. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  quarter  of  which  set  apart  and 
mix  into  dough  with  a  gill  of  good  yeast  and  a  little  warm  water ; 
cover  it  close  in  a  stewpan  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise,  when  you 
see  the  dough  rise  and  nearly  ready,  form  the  other  parts  of  the 
flour  in  a  circle  on  the  table,  in  which  put  half  an  ounce  of  salt, 
one  ounce  of  sugar,  a  half  pound  of  butter  and  twelve  eggs  and  a 
table-spoon  of  saffron ;  mix  the  butter  and  eggs  well  together 
before  you  put  it  to  the  flour;  when  it  is  all  mixed  spread  it  out 
and  put  the  dough  to  it  and  knead  it  well.  When  the  yeast  is  nearly 
mixed  in  add  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  a  few  at  a  time,  have 
ready  two  copper  moulds  buttered,  and  put  three  parts  full  of  doogk 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  very  gently,  when  raised  to  the  tap 
of  the  mould  bake  in  a  hot  oven;  a  brick  oven  is  best. 
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1459.-TBABA-7-AKOTHEB  RECETPT. 

Take  the  fourth  part  of  two  pounds  of  flour,  lay  it  on  a  paste- 
board or  slab  and  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  put  in  the  yeast,^ 
work  it  up  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  pour  in  warm 
water;  make  it  into  a  soft  paste  and  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  first 
prick  it  in  a  few  places  and  cover  it  and  let  it  stand.  When  it  has 
risen  well  take  the  remainder  of  the  flour  and  spread  it  on  the  first 
made  paste;  mix  them  well  together,  adding  to  them  half  an  ounce 
of  salt,  six  eggs,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  half  a  pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  two  ounces  of  currants,  half  a  glass  of  Malaga  wine,  a 
little  saflron  in  powder.  Work  them  up  together  well,  roll  it  out 
three  or  four  times  and  let  it  stand  for  six  hours,  then  butter  & 
mould,  pour  in  your  mixture  and  bake  it. 


1460. — ^BRIDS  CAKE. 

To  four  pounds  of  the  best  wheaten  flour  add  four  pounds  of  the 
best  fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  the  best  white  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  fine,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
nutmegs;  to  every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs;  wash  and  thoroughly 
pick  four  pounds  of  currants,  dry  them  well,  blanch  a  pound  of  sweet 
almonds  and  cut  them  lengthways  very  thin,  a  pound  of  citron,  a 
pound  of  candied  orange,  me  same  quantity  of  candied  lemon,  and 
half  a  pint  of  brandy.  Having  thus  prepared  your  ingredients  work 
the  butter  to  a  cream  with  your  hands,  beat  in  the  sugar  for  ten 
minutes,  then  beat  your  whites  of  eggs  to  a  very  strong  froth;  mix 
them  with  your  sugar  and  butter,  beat  the  yolks  well  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  not  a  minute  less,  and  mix  them  with  your  cake. 
Now  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  keep  beating  it  until  your 
oven  is  quite  ready  to  receive  it,  pour  in  your  brandy,  whip  the 
currants  and  almonds  lightly  in,  tie  round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop 
throe  sheets  of  paper,  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  rub  it  well  with 
butter,  put  in  your  cake  and  the  sweetmeats  in  three  layers,  with 
cake  between  every  layer;  after  it  is  risen  and  coloured  cover  it  with 
paper,  before  your  oven  is  closed ;  it  will  take  three  hours  baking. 


1461. — ^BRIDE  CAKE — ^ANOTHER  WAY. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 
peels,  half  a  pound  of  cut  almonds,  three  oimces  of  spices,  the  grating 
of  three  lemons,  eighteen  eggs,  two  gills  of  rum ;  paper  your  hoop 
which  for  this  mixture  you  will  require  to  be  large;  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  it  will  take  some  hours,  when  cold  ice  it.  See  "Icing 
^or  Cakes." 


1462.— "BREAKFAST  OR  TEA  CAKES,  HOT. 

/  Put  about  six  handfuls  of  flower  in  a  basin,  about  half-a-pint  of 
new  milk,  a  small  piece  of  butter;  warm  the  milk,  and  mind  hotter 
in  winter  than  in  summer;  mix  in  a  cup  two  ounces  of  German 
yeast  with  a  little  cold  water,  mix  the  yeast  wi^  the  milk  and 
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butter,  make  a  hole  in  the  flour,  poor  the  mixed  milk  and  yeast  into 
it,  Blinin^  it  round  until  it  is  a  thick  batter;  beat  up  one  egg  and 
mix  into  it,  cover  it  orct  and  keep  it  irarm  in  your  screen;  when  it 
has  risen  a  little  mix  it  into  a  dough,  knead  it  well,  put  it  again  in 
the  screen,  and  when  it  has  risen  a  good  deal,  take  and  form  your 
rolls.  Th^  will  take  nearly  half  an  hour  or  according  to  the  size 
you  make  the  cakes,  rub  them  over  while  hot  with  your  paste  brush 
dipped  in  milk. 


1463. — BORDEAUX   CAKE. 

Pound  cake,  with  alternate  layers  of  preserves,  with  jam  on  the 
top. 

1464. — DIET  DREAD  CAEi;.    ' 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  eight  eggs;  put  your  sugar  and  eggs  together  into  a  hasin 
or  pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water;  beat  theia  all  well  up 
with  a  whisk  the  same  as  for  sponge  cakes,  over  a,  slow  fire  until  quite 
warm,  take  them  from  the  fire  and  whip  them  until  cold,  add  the 
grating  of  one  lemon,  then  mix  in  the  flour  tightly,  adding  some 
carmway  seeds  if  they  are  liked;  do  not  fill  your  moulds,  they 
should  be  square  paper  cases  buttered. 

1465.— BOTTEB  OAKES. 

Form  with  your  hands  a  dish  of  butter  into  a  cream,  add  two 
pounds  of  sifted  sugar,  three  pounds  of  dried  flour,  and  two  dozen 
^gs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites,  then  beat  altogether  for  an  hour. 
Previous  to  baking  it,  you  may  add  some  seeds  and  currants,  an 
ounce  of  mace,  a  nutmeg,  and  a  little  brandy. 

1486. — HISCErlTB   OP  AKY  KIND  op  FRUIT. 

To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruit  put  the  same  weight  of  sugar, 
beat  them  both  well  together  for  two  hours,  then  make  them  into  forms, 
or  put  them  in  paper  cases,  and  dry  them  in  a  cool  oven,  turn  them 
the  next  day,  and  let  them  remain  until  quite  dry,  then  put  them  in 


1467.— DISCO  ITS,   DEVILLED. 

Dip  one  into  boiling  water,  butter  it  well,  spread  it  over  with  ready 
made  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  a  good  deal  of  black  pepper,  and 
salt;  rub  them  well  into  the  biscuit,  put  it  in  the  oven,  or  on  tha 
gridiron  to  brown. 
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1468. — FOWLS  AlfD  XBAT, 

May  be  done  in  the  same  way,  only  score  the  leg  of  a  fowl  or 
turkey,  and  in  the  nicks  put  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard,  and  some 
salt  and  black  pepper. 

1469. BISCUITS,   ORANGE. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  six  fresh  eggs,  ^nd  the  rind  of  an  orange  grated,  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  to  paste,  and  bake  in  cases  like  other  biscuits^ 

1470. BISCUITS,   SAVOY. 

The  mixture  is  the  same,  with  an  additiou  of  a  spoonful  or  two 
more  of  flour  to  be  added,  this  is  squeezed  through  a  bag  and  pipe  in 
rows,  on  sugared  paper,  very  quickly  done,  and  then  sugar  the  tops, 
bake  in  a  quick  oven ;  when  done  wet  your  dresser  and  draw  tne 
paper  from  the  baking  sheet  on  to  the  wet  dresser;  let  it  lie  untU  the 
cakes  will  be  easily  removed,  sticking  one  on  the  other. 

1471 . — CHEESECAKES. 

Cut  your  paste  and  fill  the  pans  as  in  receipt  1077)  have  ready 
prepared  this  mixture,  break  three  yolks  of  eggs  and  one  white  into  a 
basin,  a  little  powdered  sugar,  a  grating  of  a  lemon,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a  few  bread  crumbs  or  crumbed  stale  pound  cake,  an  ounce 
of  clarified  butter,  mix  all  well  together;  add  half  a  gill  of  cream,  put 
a  spoonful  in  each  tartlet  pan;  you  must  press  the  paste  the  form  of 
the  pan. 

1 472.— CHEESECAKES. 

Take  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of  milk,  a  pound  of  currants,  twelve 
ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  the  same 
quantity  of  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon  chopped  to  a  paste,  the 
yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  a  pint  of  scalded  cream  and 
a  pint  of  brandy;  mix  them  all  together,  put  a  light  thin  puff  paste 
into  your  patty  pans  and  half  fill  them. 

1473. — CHEESECAKES, COMMON. 

Put  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils  add  eight  eggs  well 
beaten;  stir  them  till  they  become  a  curd,  then  pour  it  out,  and  when 
it  is  cold  put  in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants  well  washed, 
two  spoon^ls  of  rose  water  and  a  little  salt ;  make  a  puff  paste  and 
put  in  the  mixture.  If  you  bake  them  in  the  patties  it  will  be 
necessary  to  butter  the  patties  to  enable  you  to  turn  them  out ;  but  if 
you  bake  in  glass  or  china,  only  an  upper  crust  will  be  necessary,  as 
you  can  send  them  to  table  without  taking  them  out. 

1474. — CHEESECAKES  DE  ST.  DENIS. 

With  a  fresh  cream  cheese  (curds)  mix  a  spoonful  of  flour,  a  little 
salt,  four  eggs,  bake  it  in  good  puff  paste  coloured  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs ;  it  may  be  served  either  hot  or  cold. 
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1475.— -CHEESECAKES  1  LA  BUC  BE  OUIBE. 

Make  a  paste  of  a  quart  of  the  best  flour,  rub  into  it  a  pound  of 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  from  which  all  lumps  have  been 
removed,  add  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water;  work  this 
into  a  fine  even  paste,  lay  it  in  pattj  pans.  For  the  curd  take  the 
yolk  of  twelve  eggs,  beat  in  a  pint  of  rery  thick  cream,  when  the 
cream  boils  up  put  in  the  eggs,  take  it  ofi^  put  it  in  a  doth  over  a 
cullender;  whey  some  new  milk  with  rennet  for  the  other  curd; 
when  you  temper  them  together  take  a  pound  of  currants,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  then  bake 
quickly. 

1476. — CHEESECAKES,  APPLE. 

Take  twelve  apples,  pare,  core,  and  boil  in  sufficient  water  to  wash 
them;  beat  them  very  smooth,  add  six  yolks  of  eggs,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  some  grated  lemon  peel,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
beaten  to  a  cream,  and  sweetened  with  powdered  sugar;  beat  in  with 
the  apples,  bake  in  a  puff  crust,  and  serve  open. 


1477. — CHEESECAKES,  ALMOND. 

Take  four  oimces  of  blanched  almonds,  mixed  with  a  few  bitter, 
beat  them  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  add  four  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  a  spoonful  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten; 
mix  them  quickly,  put  into  small  patty  pans  and  bake  for  twenty 
minutes  in  a  moderately  warm  oven. 


1478.— CHEESECAKES,   BREAD.' 

Take  a  French  roll,  slice  it  very  thin,  pour  over  it  some  boiling 
cream,  allow  it  to  cool  and  then  add  six  or  eight  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  butter  melted,  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
some  nutmeg,  and  a  little  sugar ;  put  them  in  puff-paste,  the  same 
as  other  cheesecakes. 


1479. CHEESECAKES,  CITRON. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream,  boil  it,  and  when  cold  mix  it  with  two  eggs 
well  beaten ;  then  boil  them  together,  until  they  become  a  curd;  Put 
in  a  few  blanched  almonds  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  orange 
flower  water,  add  some  Naples  biscuits  and  green  citron  chopped 
very  small.     Sweeten,  and  bake  in  tins. 


1480. — CHEESECAKES,   LEMON. 

Take  four  ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
butter;  melt  them  slowly,  add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one 
egg^  a  Savoy  biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds,  the  rind  of  three 
lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a  half,  and  three 
spoonfuls  of  brandy;  mix  all  well  together,  then  make  a  paste  with 
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eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of  butter,  mixing  four  ounces 
of  it  with  the  flour  first,  then  wet  it  with  six  spoonfuls  of  water, 
and  roll  in  the  remainder  of  the  butter ;  put  tlie  ingredients  to  this 
paste  and  bake  it. 

1481.— CHEESECAKBS,   GRANGE. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them  veiy  fine  with 
orange-flower  water,  melt  a  pound  of  butter  carefully  without  oiling 
(let  it  be  nearly  cold  before  using  it  for  the  cheesecakes) ;  beat  and 
sift  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  beat  the  yolks  of  ten  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  pound  one  fresh  and  two  candied  oranges  (preyiously  boiled 
to  draw  out  the  bitterness)  in  a  mortar  till  as  sofl  as  marmalade, 
without  any  lumps ;  these  mix  altogether,  and  put  into  patty  pans. 


1482.— CBBRRY  CAKES. 

Take  a  pound  of  tart  paste,  cut  it  in  half,  roll  it  out  thin,  drop  on 
the  paste  preserved  cherries  cut  into  small  pieces,  egg  them  round 
carefully,  turn  the  paste  over  them  and  press  them  together  gently, 
then  cut  it  into  half  circles  with  a  gigging  iron,  prick  and  wash  them 
over  with  egg,  place  them  on  a  well-buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 


1483. CINNAMON   CAKES. 

Beat  up  six  eggs  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rose-water ;  put  to  it 
a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
and  enough  flour  to  form  it  into  a  paste ;  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  it 
into  any  shape  you  please,  place  them  on  paper,  and  bake  them. 
Remoye  them  from  the  paper  when  done.     Keep  them  dry. 


1484. — CURRANT   CAKES. 

Take  two  quarts  of  currants,  red  or  white,  pick  and  wash  them, 
boil  them  in  a  pint  of  water :  then  rim  the  juice  through  a  jelly-bag, 
taking  care  not  to  press  the  bag ;  boil  up  the  juice,  strewing  in  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  juice ;  pour  it  into  glasses,  £y  it  in  a 
stone  till  it  will  turn  out,  then  dry  the  cakes  on  plates. 

1485. CARRAWAY  CAKES. 

Mix  a  pound  of  flour  with  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  add  a  spoonful 
of  yeast,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  some  carraways  and  ambergris,  make  all  into  a  paste, 
bake  it  and  when  done  sprinkle  it  with  powdered  sugar. 


I486.— CUBD  CAKES. 

JMlix  eight  eggs  (leaving  out  four  whites)  with  a  quart  of  curds, 
add  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  mix  well  together;  heat  in  a  frying-pan  some  butter,  and  drop 
in  the  curd,  frying  like  fritters. 
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1487*—- CAKE,   BREAKFAST. 

To  half  a  peck  of  flour  rub  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter;  add 
three  pounds  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  mace  and  cinnamon  together,  a  little  salt,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  waimed  cream  or  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy, 
a  pint  of  good  ale  yeast,  and  flre  eggs  ;  mix  all  these  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oyen.  This  cake  will  keep  good 
for  three  months. 


1488. — FAMILY  CAKE. 

To  six  ounces  of  rice  and  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  flour  add 
half  a  poimd  of  lump  sugar  pound^fl  and  sifted,  nine  eggs,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds ;  beat  this  up  for  an  hour  and  bake  it  for 
the  same  time  in  a  quick  oven.  This  cake  is  yery  suitable  for  young 
people  and  weak  stomachs. 


1489.— GENOISES 

Is  the  same  process  as  the  Sayoy  cake;  add  to  it,  yery  gently  and  well 
stirred  in,  a  gill  of  thick  cream.  As  this  is  for  cutting,  and  to  be 
iced  and  ornamented,  you  need  not  sugar  the  top,  put  it  into  long 
inch  deep  moulds  well  buttered,  and  bake  directly,  turn  it  oyer,  and 
it  will  fall  out  when  baked  enough,  a  nice  light  brown. 


1490. — GOOSEBERRY  CAKES. 

Press  the  juice  out  of  some  gooseberries,  and  strain  it  through  a 
muslin,  boil  it  up;  strew  in  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice; 
stir  it  well,  and  simmer  it  till  the  sugar  is  melted;  pour  it  into 
glasses,  dry  it  in  a  stoye  till  it  will  turn  out,  and  then  dry  the  cakes 
on  plates. 

1491. — LEMON  CAKE. 

To  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  add  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange 
flower  water,  whisk  them  for  an  hour,  then  put  in  a  pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  grate  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon ;  mix  them  well,  and  add 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beaten  smooth,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon; 
then  stir  in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  put  the  mixture  in 
a  buttered  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oyen  for  an  hour. 


1492. — ^MACAROONS. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  dry  them  well,  then  pound 
them  fine  in  the  mortar;  add  three  whites  of  eggs,  then  one  pound  of 
sugar  sifted  through  a  drum  or  lawn  sieye;  mix  it  well  together  for 
ten  minutes,  take  it  all  ou]t  from  the  mortar,  have  ready  your  baking 
boards  or  sheets,  covered  with  wafer  paper.  For  Italian  macaroons 
you  wiU  form  them  round  with  slices  of  almonds  upon  the  top  of 
each;  if  for  English,  oval,  and  sift  sugar  upon  the  top  of  them,  bake 
them  in  a  moderate  oyen. 
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1493. — ^MACAROONS. 

To  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  nicely  pounded  with 
a  little  rose  water  to  prevent  their  oiling,  add  a  pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  whisked  to  a  solid  &oth;  beat  all 
together  for  some  time,  place  some  wafer  pap^  on  tin  plates,  drop 
the  mixture  on  it  in  drops  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  smaller,  sprinkle 
oyer  them  a  little  sugar,  and  bake  them. 

1494. — MACAROONS,   SPICED. 

^  Take  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  two  pounds  of  sifted  sugar; 
prepare  the  paste  in  the  usual  way,  add  a  spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  six  pounded  cloves,  a  spoonful  of  preserved  lemon,  and 
the  same  of  orange  peel  chopped  small,  and  the  rind  of  two  lemons 
grated;  mix  all  together  in  a  mortar,  lay  out  the  macaroons  as 
before  directed,  and  bake  them  carefully. 

1495. — ^POUNDCAKE. 

Take  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  mix 
them  with  the  hand  ten  minutes  and  put  to  them  nine  yolks  and  five 
whites  of  eggs  well  beaten;  work  all  together  and  add  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  some  carraway  seeds,  four  ounces  of  candied  orange  peel 
cut  into  slices,  a  few  currants  well  cleaned;  mix  all  together  very 
lightly. 

1496. — ^FOTJND  CAKES,  PLUM   OB  PLAIN. 

Equal  quantity  of  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  eggs,  allowing  to  all 
cakes  eight  to  a  pound,  a  grating  of  lemon,  and  a  few  grains  of  grated 
nutmeg ;  have  a  basin  made  pretty  warm,  put  in  your  butter,  and 
with  your  hand  whip  up  the  butter  until  it  comes  to  the  thickness 
of  cream,  then  put  in  your  sugar,  and  lemon,  and  nutmeg,  keep 
whipping  it;  have  your  eggs  beat  up,  then  add  them  by  degrees  to 
your  sugar  and  butter,  take  care  it  does  not  curdle,  then  whip  in 
your  flour;  from  this  mixture  you  can  make  several  sorts  of  small 
cakes,  with  a  little  variation  in  each  mixture.  For  queen  cakes  some 
currants,  and  a  spoonful  more  flour;  for  champaignes  a  few  carraway 
seeds,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  flour ;  for  queen's  drops  the  same,  but 
add  currants,  have  diflerent  basins  for  each  mixture ;  in  the  same 
way  you  may  add  whatever  flavour  you  like,  and  make  them  what 
shape  you  like ;  champaignes  are  like  a  quarter  of  an  orange,  made 
in  a  long  frame;  queen  cakes  in  moulds,  buttered;  drops,  on  buttered 
paper,  a  moderate  oven  will  bake  them ;  pound  cakes  in  hoops,  pre- 
pared. 

1497.— -A  GOOD  PLUM  CAKE. 

An  equal  wdght  of  butter  and  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cut 
peels  and  citron,  double  the  weight  of  butter  in  currants,  the  grating 
of  three  lemons,  and  half  a  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  pudding  spice 
two  glasses  of  mm,  and  the  same  quantity  of  eggs  as  the  weight  in 
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batter;  beat  jour  butter  as  for  a  pound  cake,  put  a  few  chopped 
sweet  ahnondfl.  Paper  and  butter  a  hoop,  bottom  and  sides,  then  put 
in  your  mixture ;  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  some  time,  try  it  if  done  as 
you  did  the  Savoy  cake,  take  off  the  hoop  when  done,  but  not  the 
paper. 

1498.— QUINCE  OAKES. 

Take  six  quinces,  pare,  core,  and  boil  them  till  quite  soft,  then  mb 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve  and  strain  it.  To  this  add  half  a  pint  of 
syrup  of  quinces,  the  same  of  syrup  of  barberries,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar;  boil  the  whole  to  casse,  and  pour  it  into  shallow 
moulds  ;  let  them  stand  a  short  time,  and  then  dry  them  in  a  stove. 


1499. — ^BASPBERRT  CAKES, 

Take  some  raspberries  not  quite  ripe,  pick,  and  place  them  in  a 
stove  to  dry,  then  beat  them  in  a  mortar.  Take  a  porund  and  a 
quarter  of  fine  sugar,  clarify,  and  boil  it  to  a  syrup,  then  put  half  a 
pound  of  the  dried  n^pberries  into  the  syrup  with  half  a  spoonful  of 
white  of  egg  beaten  in  cream,  stir  it  carefully,  just  b<ul  it,  and  pour 
it  into  moulds  or  paper  cases. 


1500. — BOUT  CAKES. 

Take  the  same  quantity  of  ground  almonds  as  fine,  sifted  sugar, 
a  few  grains  of  nutmeg,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel,  dry  it  well  up 
into  a  stiflSsh  paste ;  work  it  well,  if  too  stiff  it  will  crack;  then  add  a 
trifle  more  yolk  of  egg ;  the  patterns  you  will  see  by  tibose  at  the 
confectioners,  but  you  should  see  them  formed;  no  cutters  are  used, 
they  must  be  made  a  day  or  two;  after  they  are  formed  let  them  stand 
on  sugared  paper  upon  your  baking  sheet,  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven, 
a  few  minutes  will  do  them. 


1501. — ^RICE  CAKE. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  ground  rice,  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar  sifted,  nine  eggs  (the  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately),  grate  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  beat  it 
well  half  an  hour. 


1502.— BICE  POUND  CAKES. 

Four  ounces  of  flour,  eight  ounces  of  butter,  six  eggs,  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  ground  rice,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  if 
you  like,  which  improves  it     Or  thirty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 


1503. — SPONGE  CAKE. 


Weigh  ten  eggs,  take  their  weight  in  very  fine  sugar,  and  the 
weight  of  six  in  flour,  beat  the  yolks  with  the  flour,  and  tibie  whites 
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alon&,  to  a<  strong  froth,  then  gradually,  mix. the  whites  with  the 
other  ingredients  and  beat  them  well  half  an  hour ;  bake  an  hour  in 
a  quick  oven. 

1504. — SAVOY  CAKE. 

Keep  your  cake  moulds  for  the  use  of  cakes  only ;  clarify  some 
butter,  and  when  nearly  cold  with  a  stiff  brush  grease  your  mould 
Teiy  smooth  the  same  way;  be  sure  you  do  not  omit  any  part.  When 
you  hare  with  great  care  buttered  it  complete,  put  into  the  mould  a 
handful  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  shake  it  well  about  the  mould,  then 
knock  all  that  does  not  stick  to  the  mould  out  on  paper;  if  it  should 
be  a  mould  that  will  not  stand  set  it  in  some  sand  on  your  baking 
sheet,  then  get  ready  the  things  for  your  cake.  For  a  high  large  Savoy 
cake  break  twelve  eggs  in  a  large  basin,  weigh  out  the  weight  in 
sifted  sugar  of  nine  eggs,  and  flour  dried  and  sif^  the  weight  of  six 
eggs,  put  to  the  sugar  the  grating  of  three  lemons,  then  whip  with 
your  whisk  over  a  slow  fire  the  twelve  eggs  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  take  it  off  the  fire,  put  in  your  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  continue 
whipping  it  fast  until  cola,  about  a  quarter  of  an  horn:  longer,  then 
gently  mix  in  your  flour ;  when  well  stirred  in,  three  parts  fill  your 
mould ;  put  it  directly  into  a  moderate  oven,  you  will  know  when  it  b 
done  by  thrusting  your  knife  or  a  clean  skewer  down  the  middle,  and 
if  it  comes  out  clean  it  is  done.  If  you  have  any  left,  butter  some 
sponge  biscuit  moulds  and  fill  them  with  it,  sifting  when  full  some 
sugar  over  the  top,  not  too  thick,  turn  them  gentiy  over  and  they 
will  drop  out  when  done. 

1505. — ^TWELFTH  CAKE. 

In  the  centre  of  six  pounds  of  flour 'make  an  opening ;  set  a  sponge 
with  a  gill  and  a  half  of  yeast,  and  a, little  warm  milk;  put  round  it 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  small  lumps,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
sifted  sugar,  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  currants,  half  an  ounce  of 
sifted  cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg  mixed,  and  sliced  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  citron; 
when  risen  mix  all  tc^ether  with  a  little  warm  milk,  prepare  the 
hoops  as  in  a  bride  ca^e,  fill  and  bake ;  when  nearly  cold  ice  them 
over  with  sugar. 

1506. — ^YORKSHIRE  CAKES. 

^  Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a 

1>int  of  milk,  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  two  eggs;  beat  all  together, 
et  it  rise,  knead  it,  make  it  into  cakes,  place  them  on  tins,  let  them 
rise  and  then  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


1507- — TO  MAKE  WAFERS. 

Take  fine  flour  dried  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a  smooth  thin  batter 
with  veiy  good  milk  or  a  little  cream  and  water,  add  about  as  much 
white  wine  as  will  make  it  thick  enough  for  pancakes ;  sweeten  it 
with  a  little  loaf  sugar.    When  thus  prepared  hare  the  wafer  irons 
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made  ready^  bj  beiag  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire,  nib  the  irons  with 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  dipped  in  butter,,  then  pour  a  spoonful  of  the 
batter  upon  them  and  close  them  almost  immediately,  turn  them 
upon  the  fire,  pare  the  edges  with  a  knife  as  some  of  the  batter  will 
ooze  out  A  short  time  will  bake  them.  When  the  irons  are 
properly  heated  the  wafers  must  be  curled  round  while  warm. 


1508.-— RATAFIAS. 

Blanch  half  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds  and  half  a  pound  of  sweet;: 
take  off  the  skins  the  day  before,  pound  them  together  very  fine,  add 
two  pounds  of  very  fine  sugar  to  them^  and  about  eight  whites  of 
eggs,  beat  it  well  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  your  mortar,  take  it  out 
and  squeeze  it  through  a  bladder  and  a  pipe ;  squeeze  them  the  size 
of  a  six^pence  upon  kitchen  paper,  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  a 
light  brown  colour;  let  them  get  cold  before  you  take  them  off  the 
paper. 

1509. — ^BUNS. 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter  put  into  tlie  warm 
milk,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar  made  fine,  two  ounces  of  German 
yeast  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  add  it  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
new  milk  and  the  butter  made  warm ;  make  a  hole  in  your  flour 
which  should  be  in  a  pan,  and  then  pour  in  the  milk,  butter,  and 
yeast ;  stay  it  in  until  of  a  thick  batter,  cover  it  over  and  stand  it  in 
the  warm,  do  not  let  it  work  too  much;  then  mix  it  into  a  dough 
quite  smooth,  stand  it  again  in  the  warm,  and  when  it  has  risen  work 
up  and  form  your  buns.  Grease  your  baking  sheets,  then  put  them 
in  the  warm  to  prove ;  you  must  be  sure  to  have  the  oven  ready  for 
them,  when  baked  have  ready  a  little  milk  and  sugar  mixed  which 
you  will  brush  quickly  over  the  buns. 


1510. — BATH  BUNS. 

Bub  with  the  hand  one  pound  of  fine  flour  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  beat  six  eggs  and  add  them  to  the  flour  with  a  table-spoon^ 
of  good  yeast;  mix  them  together  with  half  a  tea-cupfiil  of  milk,  set  it 
on  a  warm  place  for  an  hour;  mix  in  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
a  few  carraway  seeds,  mould  them  into  buns  with  a  table-spoon  on^ 
a  baking  plate,  throw  six  or  eight  carraway  comfita  on  each,  and. 
bake  them  in  a  hot  oven  about  ten  minutes.  These  quantities  should, 
make  eighteen  buns. 

1511. — ^BXTNs,  gom;kok« 

Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  Httle  salt, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  carraways,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  ol  ginger ;  put  some  warm  milk  or  cream  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  mix  all  together  into  a  paste,  but  not  too  stiff,.' 
cover  it  over  and  set  it  before  the  fire  an  hour  to  rise,  then  make  if 
into  buns ;  put  them  on  a  tin,  set  them  before  the  fire  for  a  quarter  * 
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of  an  hour,  cover  OTer  with  flannel,  then  brush  them  with  raj 
%arm  milk,  and  bake  them  of  a  nice  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 


1512. — ^BUNS,  COMMON. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  some 
carraway  seeds,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  few  Jamaica  peppers,  rub  in 
four  ounces  of  butter.  Put  into  a  cup  of  yeast  a  spoon^l  or  two  of 
cream,  and  as  much  good  milk  as  will  make  the  above  into  a  light 
paste ;  put  it  bj  the  Are  to  rise,  and  bake  quickly  in  tins. 


1513. — BUNS,  PLUM. 

Take  two  pounds  of  plain  bun  paste,  add  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  orange  peel  cut  into  small  pieces, 
half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice.  Form 
them  into  buns,  dent  them  round  the  edges  with  a  knife,  and  proceed 
as  above. 


J  514. SEED   BUNS. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  carraway  seeds  in  two  pounds  of  plain  bun 
dough,  form  it  into  buns;  butter  the  insides  of  tart-pans,  and  put  one 
bun  into  each  pan,  place  them  near  the  fire  to  rise,  and  when  this 
is  done  ice  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  over  that,  dissolving  it  with  water  splashed  from  a 
brush.     Bake  it  ten  minutes. 


BBEAD. 

1515. — BREAD. 

Put  a  quartern  of  flour  into  a  lai^e  basin  with  two  tea-jipooniiiI»  of 
salt ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  then  put  in  a  basin  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  stir  in  it  a  pint  of  milk  lukewarm,  put  it  in  the 
hole  of  the  flour,  stir  it  to  make  it  just  a  thin  batter,  then  strew  a 
little  flour  over  the  top,  then  set  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  cover 
it  over;  let  it  stand  till  next  morning,  then  make  it  into  a  dough;  add 
half  a  pint  more  of  warm  milk,  knead  it  for  ten  minutes  and  then 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  then  knead  it  again 
and  it  is  ready  either  for  loaves  or  bricks;  bake  them  fix)m  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  according  to  the  size. 

1516. — ^BREAD,   FRENCH. 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  flour,  put  it  on  the  slab,  make  a  hole  in  the 
centre  in  which  put  two  ounces  of  yeast,  make  your  dough  with 
warm  water  to  about  the  consistence  of  brioche,  wwk  it  ttp  well, 
adding  two  ounces  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water;  cover  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  on  this  operation  depends  the  qoalitf 
of  the  bread.  Having  left  the  doi^h  one  or  two  hours,  accocdusg  to 
the  season,  knead  it  again  and  leave  it  again  for  two  hours,  in  the 
m  eanwhile  heat  the  oven,  divide  the  dough  into  eight  equal  parts  of 
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which  form  your  loares,  put  them  in  the  oren  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  soon  as  tiiej  are  done  rub  the  crust  with  a  bit  of  butter  which 
gives  them  a  nice  light  colour. 


1517. — ^BREAD— FBRNCH  ROLLS. 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  sifted  flour,  knead  it  into  dough  with  two 
quarts  of  milk,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  warm  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  yeast  and  two  ounces  of  salt ;  when  the  whole  is  well 
worked  up  cover  and  leave  it  to  rise;  in  two  hours  time  form  it  into 
rolls  and  lay  them  on  tinned  plates,  place  them  in  a  slow  oven;  when 
they  have  been  in  an  hour  put  them  into  a  very  hot  oral  for  twenty 
minutes^  rasp  them  as  soon  as  they  are  baked. 


Ifil8.«-S0(ITCH  SHORT  BRBAD. 

Mix  two**  pounds  of  flour,  dried  and  Well-sifted,  with  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  three  ounces  of  candied  citron  and  orange  peel  cut 
into  dice,  and  half  a  pound  of  carrraway  comfits;  mix  these  with  half 
a  pound  of  butter  melted  in  a  saucepan ;  then  make  the  paste,  roll  it 
out  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  cut  it  into  cakes,  place  them  on 
white  paper,  prick,  and  bake  them  of  a  pale  colour. 


B  B   2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OOFFEE,  ISA,  CHOCOLATE,  AITO  COCOA. 

Coffee  and  tea  baye  now  become  such  universal  beyerages  for  the 
morning  or  after  dinner  meal,  that  beyond  a  few  general  directions 
little  remains  for  prefaratoiy  matter. 

Coffee  should  be  purchased  in  the  berry,  and  fresh  roasted,  it 
should  always,  when  possible,  be  ground  just  previous  to  being  made. 
After  it  is  ground  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  aroma 
speedily  flies  off.  If  more  is  ground  than  required  for  the  meal, 
keep  it  in  a  glass  closely-stopped  bottle.  Coffee,  like  tea,  should  be 
an  infusion,  not  a  decoction,  although  Monsieur  Soyer  recommends 
boiling  after  filtering;  this  may  produce  a  powerful  flavour,  but  the 
fragrance  is  gone,  and  the  more  acrid  roughness  annoying  to  a  fine 
palate  alone  remains. 

The  best  coffee  is  the  Mocha,  the  next  is  the  Java,  and  closely  ap- 
proximating is  the  Jamaica  and  Berbice. 

Of  tea  little  need  be  said ;  almost  every  one  knows  the  rules  for 
making  it. 

Boiling  water  should  alone  be  used. 

Metal  tea  pots  in  preference  to  earthenware* 
r   Silver  is  better  than  either. 

A  spoonful  of  tea  for  each  person.  Heat  the  tea-pot  first  with 
some  boiling  water,  then  pour  that  into  the  tea-cups  to  warm  them ; 
put  in  your  tea,  and  pour  enough  water  on  to  the  tea  to  cover  it;  let 
it  stand  three  or  four  minutes,  then  nearly  fill  the  tea-pot  with  water, 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  out,  leaving  some  portion  of  tea 
in  the  pot  when  you  replenish,  that  all  the  strength  may  not  be 
poured  away  in  the  first  cup. 

Chocolate  can  only  be  obtained  pure  of  a  first-rate  house ;  that 
commonly  sold  is  most  infamously  adulterated ;  the  best  Spanish  or 
Italian  chocolate  should  be  purchased;  the  Florence  has  a  high 
reputation. 

Cocoa  is  the  foundation  of  chocolate,  it  may  be  pounded,  and 
either  boiled  as  milk,  or  boiling  water  may  be  poured  upon  it.  It 
is  very  digestible,  and  of  a  fattening  nature. 


COFFEE. 

1519. — COPPEE— FBENCH  METHOD   OP   PBEPABING   IT. 

Let  your  coffee  be  dry,  not  in  the  least  mouldy  or  damaged. 
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divide  the  quantity  tbi^t  is  to:be  roasted  into  two  parts;  roast  the 
first  part  in  a  coffee  roaster,  the  handle  must  be  constantly  turning 
until  the  coffee  becomes  of  a  dried  almond  colour  or  bread  raspings, 
and  has  lost  one  eighth  of  its  weight;  roast  the  second  part  until  it 
becomes  the  fine  brown  colour  of  chestnuts,  and  has  lost  one  fifth 
of  its  weight,  mix  the  two  parts  together  and  grind  them  in  a  coffee 
mill;  do  not  roast  or  make  your  coffee  until  the  day  it  is  wanted. 
To  two  ounces  of  ground  coffee  put  four  cups  of  cold  water,  drain 
off  this  infusion  and  put  it  aside  ;  put  to  the  coffee  which  remains 
in  the  biggin  three  cups  of  boiling  water,  then  drain  it  off  and  add 
this  to  that  which  has  been  put  on  one  side,  by  this  method  you 
obtain  three  cups  more ;  when  your  coffee  is  wanted  heat  it  quickly 
in  a  silver  coffee-pot,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  that  the  perfume 
may  not  be  lost  by  undergoing  any  evaporation. 

1520. COFFEE,  TO  BOAST. 

.  Coffee  should  never  be  roasted  but  when  you  are  going  to  use  it, 
and  then  it  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  and  made  of 
a  gold  colour ;  mind  and  do  not  bum  it,  for  a  few  grains  burnt 
would  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  whole ;  it  is  the  best  way 
to  roast  it  in  a  roaster  over  a  charcoal  fire,  which  turns  with  thd 
hand,  as  by  that  means  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  which  is  very  often 
the  case  when  on  a  spit  before  the  fire. 


1521. — COFFEE  HADE.  IK  A  FBENCS  FXX^XJSR  OH  ^RECQUE. 

In  a  quart  filter  put  two  ounces  of  coffee,  newly  grounds  upon  the 
filter,  put  on  the  presser,  and  then  the  grating,  pour  slowly  on  the 
latter  about  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  filter 
through,  keeping  the  nozzle  of  the  coffee-pot  covered  with  the  sheath^ 
and  the  lid  on  the  grating ;  when  it  has  filtered  through  add  a  like 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  when  this  has  passed  through  add 
the  remaining  quantity,  press  down  the  coffee  grounds,  remove  the 
lapper .  portion  containing  filter  and  grating,  put  on  the  lid  and 
serve. 


1522. — COFFEE — TO   MAKE   WITH   HOT  WATEB. 

Instead  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  coffee,  boiling  must  be 
used,  taking  care  the  froth  does  not  run  over,  which  is  to  be  pre« 
vented  by  pouring  the  water  on  the  coffee  by  degrees. 


1523.^C0FFEE — ^TO   MAKE  WITH  COIiD  WATEB. 

Upon  two  ounces  of  coffee  pour  seven  cups  of  cold  water,  then 
boil  it  until  the  coffee  falls  to  the  bottom,  when  the  froth  has 
disappeared,  and  it  is  clear  at  the  top  like  boiling  water,  it  must 
be  taken  off  the  fire  and  be  allowed  to  stand,  but  as  it  often  requires 
clearing  a  little  cold  water  should  be  poured  in  it  the  instant  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire  from  boiling.  A  quicker  way  of  clearing  it  is  by 
putting  in  a  small  piece  of  isinglass ;  when  it  has  stood  a  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  pour  it  off  into  another  coffee-pot,  and  it  is  ^t  for  use^ 
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1524. — COFFEE  MILK. 

Bo3  a  dessert-spoonful  of  coffee  in  neai*ly  a  pint  of  milk  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  a  little  isinglass  and  clear  it,  and 
let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  grow  fine. 


1525. — OOFFSB  CB£AM. 

ICiz  three  cups  of  good  coffee  with  one  pint  of  cream,  and  sugar 
according  to  taste,  boU  them  together  and  reduce  them  about  one 
third,  observe  that  the  coffee  must  be  done  as  if  it  was  for  drinking 
alone  and  settle  very  clear  before  you  mix  it  with  the  cream. 


1526.— COFFEE  WHITE    CBEAH. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  roasted  coffee  in  a  gill  of  boiling  cream  for 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  the  cream  through  a  napkin,  sweeten,  and 
add  the  yolks  and  two  whole  eggs;  mix  it  well  and  pass  it  through 
a  bolting  several  times,  heat  eight  small  custard  moulds  by  dipping- 
them  in  warm  water,  having  in  the  meantime  boiled  some  sugar  to 
grand  casse  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  then  drain  and  fill  them  with  the 
preparation,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well;  let  them  stand  over  a  small 
fire,  but  with  plenty  of  fire  at  the  top;  when  done  turn  them  on  a 
dish,  heat  about  a  cupful  of  coffee  a  Teau  and  pour  it  over  each 
cream. 


1527.— COFFEE   CBEAIC   A  Ul  FEAN9AISB. 

Boast  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  and  infuse  it  in  five  glasses 
of  boiling  milk,  cover  it  close  and  let  it  stand  till  lukewarm,  then 
strain  and  mix  it  with  ten  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  then  proceed  as  ^Coffee  Cream  au 
Bain  Marie." 


1528.— COFFEE   AXJ    CEEME. 

Put  two  spoonfuls  of  coffee  with  some  sugar  into  three  pints  of 
cold  cream,  boil  it  up  for  half  an  hour,  let  it  stand,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  strain  them  through  a  sieve,  and  mix  the  whole 
together,  put  it  into  a  bain  marie  to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping 
it  constimtly  stirred. 

1529. — COFFEE   CBEAH  AU   BAIN  MABIE. 

Infuse  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  roasted  coffee  in  six  glasses  of 
boiling  milk,  cover  it  close  till  warm,  strain,  mix  it  a  little  at  a 
time  with  ten  yolks,  one  whole  egg,  a  grain  of  salt,  and  ten  ounces 
of  sugar ;  when  thoroughly  incorporated  strain  again,  and  finish  as 
usual. 


1530.—- COFFEE  i  L'BATJ,  CREAM  AU  BAIN  MARIE. 

Infuse  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  coffee  into  a  glass  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  stand,  and  when  the  coffee  is  settled  pour  off 
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the  liquor  into  a  presemng  pan,  in  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  boiled  to  caramel;  cover  this  closely,  and  dissolve  the 
sugar  oyer  hot  ashes,  then  pour  the  cofifee  into  five  glasses  of  hot 
milk,  mix  them  with  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  one  whole»  six  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a  grain  of  salt,  strain  the  cream  and  finish  in, 
the  usual  way. 


1531.— COFFSE  A  l'eATT,  CBBAM  a  la  PBAK9AI8E. 

Infuse  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 'ground  cofiee  in  a  glass  of  water 
boiling ;  when  the  coffee  is  precipitated  pour  it  off  clear.     Boil  a 

rirter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  caramel,  pour  the  coffee  to  it,  and 
n  set  it  on  hot  ashes  that  the  sugar  may  dissolve  gently,  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  melted  stir  in  gradually  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  four  glasses  <^  boiling  milk,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  after 
wMch  put  it  on  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
when  it  begins  to  simmer  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  let  it 
stand  till  luke-warm;  then  mix  it  in  six  drachms  of  clarified  isin- 
glass, and  finish. 


1532.— coFVEB  1  l'eau,  whipped  ceeam. 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  fresh  ground  coffee  in  half  a  glass  of  water, 
and  when  the  infusion  is  drawn  off  clear,  put  it  to  two  ounces  of 
sugar  boiled  to  caramel,  place  it  over  hot  ashes,  and  when  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  let  it  cool,  then  mix  it  and  four  oimces  of 
powdered  sugar,  with  the  whipped  cream.     See  that  article. 


1533. — coffee  av  jattne  d'cextf. 

Put  into  a  basin  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  sugar,  then  gently 
pour  over  them  one  cup  of  coffee ;  carefully  beat  them  together  that 
they  may  be  well  mixed,  add  to  them  one  cup  of  water,  then  put  it 
into  a  bain  marie  to  warm,  keeping  it  constantly  stirring  with  a 
spoon  to  prevent  its  curdling ;  when  it  is  warm  serve  it  out  in  cups. 


1534. — coffee — TO   GIVE  THE   FLAVOITK   OF   TANILLA. 

Take  a  handful  of  oats  very  clean,  and  let  them  boil  for  ^ve  or 
six  minutes  in  soft  water,  throw  this  away  and  fill  it  up  with  ail 
equal  quantity  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  pass  this  decoc- 
tion through  a  silk  sieve  and  use  it  to  make  your  coffee,  which  will 
acquire  by  this  means  the  flavour  of  vanilla,  and  is  very  nice.  ~ 


1535. COFFEE   ICB  A  L*IIAI.IENM£. 

Infose  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  in  a  pint  of  double  cream, 
boiling  hot,  for  two  hours,  closely  covered :  half  whip  the  whites  of 
nine  eggs,  and  having  strained  the  cream  from  the  coffee,  mix  it 
with  them;  add  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  put  it  over  ^ 
gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  ice  it. 
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J53&— -OOPfSB  VBOXHISD    OB  WSXPPBD* 

Talte  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gronnd  coffee,  make  a  very  strong 
infusion  with  it,  and  pass  this  through  a  straining-bag;  having  dis- 
solved three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  in  a  pint  of 
double  creatn,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  put  in  the  coffee,  of  which 
there  should  be  no  more  than  three  cups,  and  whipped  as  -directed 
in  froth  cream. 


1537. — COFFEE  JELLT. 

Roast  a  quarter  of  a  pound  over  a  moderate  fire  to  a  fine  yeUow ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  set  aside  the  eighth  part  of  it,  and  throw  tho 
rest  into  three  glasses  of  nearly  boiling  water;  cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  cool.  In  the  meantime  boil  half  a  glass  of  water  and  pour  it 
Over  the  small  portion  of  coffee,  which  should  be  ground,  add  a 
little  isinglass;  when  perfectly  clear  pour  it  to  the  other  mixture. 
Having  strained  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  filter  the  whole,  and  nux-  it 
with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clarified  sugar  and  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  half  a  glass  of  kirschwasser.    Finish  with  ice. 


1538.*>--€OFF^^   PABF4IT  AMOUS* 

For  four  bottles  of  brandy  take  one  pound  of  coffee  ip.  powder;  a 
little  salt,  a  little  cinnamon,  two  cloves,  then  mix  all  together  for 
twelve  hours  before  you  distil  it ;  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  bottles 
and  half  a  pint  of  water,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs  filtered, 
through  paper* 


CHOCOLATE. 

1539. — CHOCOLATE. 

According  as  you  intend  to  make  this,  either  with  milk  or  water, 
put  a  cup  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  liquids  into  a  chocolate-pot, 
with  one  ounce  of  cake  chocolate ;  some  persons  dissolve  the 
chocolate  before  they  put  it  into  the  milk ;  as  soon  as  the  milk  or 
water  begin3  to  boil  mill  it ;  when  the  chocolate  is  dissolved  and 
begins  to  bubble  take  it  off  the  fire,  letting  it  stand  near  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  mill  it  again  to  ms^e  it  frothy;  afterwards 
serve  it  out  in  cups. 

The  chocolate  should  not  be  milled  unless  it  is  prepared  with 
cream ;  chocolate  in  cakes  should  always  be  made  use  of  in  ices  and 
dragess. 


1540.— -CHOCOLATE  DBOFS. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  chocolate,  put  it  on  a  pewter  plate 
and  put  it  in  the  oven  just  to  warm  the  chocolate,  then  put  it  into  a 
copper  stewpan  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugary 
mix  it  well  over  the  fire,  take  it  off,  and  roll  it  in  pieces  the  size  of 
small  marbles,  put  them  on  white  paper,  and  when  they  are  all  on 
take  the  sheets  of  paper  by  each  comer  and  lift  it  up  and  down,  bo 
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that  the  paper  may  touch  the  table  each  time,  and  by  that  means 
you  will  see  the  drops  come  quite  fat,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence; 
put  some  sugar  nonpareils  over  them,  and  cover  all  that  are  on  the 
paper,  then  shake  them  off,  and  you  ivill  see  all  the  chocolate  drops 
are  covered  with  the  sugar  nonpareils;  let  them  stand  till  cold  and 
they  will  come  off  well,  and  then  put  them  in  a  box  prepared. 


1541. — CHOCOLATE   BON-BONS. 

Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate  ove^  a  fire  to  dissolve  it, 
and  having  boiled  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  fort  perle,  put  a  spoonful 
or  two  into  the  chocolate,  stir  it  well  till  it  forms  a  thin  paste  and 
then  pour  it  on  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  to  caramel;  in  the  meantime 
melt  a  little  butter,  skim  and  pour  it  off  clear  into  a  basin,  take  a 
spoonful  of  it  and  rub  it  with  your  hand  over  a  marble  slab  or  table, 
on  this  pour  the  chocolate  and  sugar;  then  take  two  ends  of  a  sword- 
blade,  one  in  each  hand  and  press  lines  an  inch  apart  all  down  it, 
cross  them  in  the  same  manner  so  as  to  mark  the  sugar  in  squares 
all  over,  doing  it  as  quickly  as  possible  lest  the  sugar  should  cool 
before  you  have  done  them,  pass  the  sword-blade  between  the 
marble  and  the  sugar,  lay  under  the  sugar  sheets  of  paper,  and 
when  cold  break  it  into  pieces  according  to  the  marks,  and  wrap 
each  square  in  paper. 

1542. ^TEA   CREAM. 

Infuse  an  ounce  of  the  best  green  tea  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  simmer  it  five  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a  tammv,  pressing 
the  leaves  well;  boil  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  beaten,  and  suificient  quantity  of  clarified  sugar;  pour  this 
whilst  hot  to  the  milk,  stir  them  together  well,  put  in  as  much 
olarified  isinglass  as  will  set  it,  and  pour  the  cream  into  the  mould 
jDr  glasses,  p&ce  them  on  ice  when  perfectly  cold,  turn  it  out  of  the 
^iould  or  serve  in  the  glasses, 

1543.—- <rEA   CBEABI. — CREME   DU  THE. 

Boil  two  drachms  or  more  of  good  green  tea  in  a  quart  of  milk;  in 
a  few  minutes  strain  it,  add  three  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  set  it  on  the  fire  and  reduce 
it  to  half,  then  strain  it  again ;  when  cold  serve  it. 


1 

1544.— TEA  ICE. 

Take  two  drachms  of  the  best  tea,  tie  it  in  a  bit  of  muslin,  and 
boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  cream ;  when  the  infusion  is  sufficiently  strong, 
take  out  the  muslin,  squeeze  it  well,  and  mix  the  cream  with  the 
eggs  and  sugar. 


HOME  MADS  WINB8. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 
HOKE  HADE  WIHES. 

OW  that  fruit  and   sugai 
are  both  so  cheap,  all  house- 
wires   may   add    winea    to 
their    household    stores   as 
:   easily  as  they  may  preserree. 
The  difficulty  and  expense 
of  maki&ff  is  trifling  com- 
,   pared  iriu  nhat  the  lattez 
used  to  be.    Next  to  the 
fruit,  sugar  is  the  moat  im- 
portant ingredient   In  ^tine 
cotinlries  the  grape,  under 
ce  of  climate,  contaiss  within 
hemical  properties  to  produce 
m,  while  in  fkigland  artificial 
elled  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
lur  requisites  for  fermentation 
vegetable  estrad^  malic  acid, 
;  and  upon  the  proper  regula- 
lese  constituents  the  success 

lentation  requires  great  atten- 
should  neither  be  suffered  to 
00  long,  nor  he  checked  too 
early.  Its  commencement,  which  will  be  about  a  day  after  the 
articles  have  been  mixed,  will  attract  attention  by  the  noise  it 
makes.  For  a  sweet  wine,  the  cask  should  not  be  closed  until  the 
sound  of  fermentation  has  almost  ceased.  If  a  dry  wine,  have  ready 
a  barrel  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sulpher,  and  draw 
off  your  wine  into  it.  Rack  off  the  wine,  clearing  it  wife  isinglass, 
and  bottle  in  about  ten  weeks  after  it. 

1545. — APrLB  WINE. 

Add  to  a  barrel  of  cyder  the  herb  scurlea,  the  qnintesseace  of 
vrine,  a  little  nitre,  and  a  pound  of  syrup  of  honey.  Let  it  work  in 
the  cask  till  clear  and  vfell  settled,  then  draw  it  off  and  it  will  be 
little  inferior  to  Rhenish  either  in  clearness,  colour,  or  flavour. 
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1546.*^APBICOT  WIVE. 

Fare  and  stone  some  ripe  apricots;  bruise  and  put  them  to  six 
quarts  of  water  and  one  of  white  wine;  simmer  gently  for  some 
time,  when  the  fruit  is  soft  pour  the  liquid  to  apricots  prepared  as 
the  others.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  stirring  it  often,  pour  off  the 
liquid,  and  press  the  remains  through  a  fine  bag,  and  put  them 
together  in  a  cask  to  ferment,  put  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon. 
Boil  an  ounce  of  mace  and  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg  in  a  quart  of 
white  wine,  and  while  hot  pour  it  in  the  fermenting  wine,  and  hang 
a  bunch  of  fresh  burrage  in  the  cask  for  three  days ;  draw  it  off  and 
keep  in  bottles. 

1547. — BAJM  WINB. 

Boil  twenty  pounds  of  lump  sugar  in  four  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water  gently  for  an  hour,  and  put  it  in  a  tub  to  cool ;  bruise  twa 
pounds  of  the  tops  of  green  balm,  and  put  them  into  a  barrel  with 
a  little  new  yeast,  and  when  the  syrup  is  nearly  cold  pour  it  on  the 
balm ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  four  and  twenty  hours, 
stirring  frequently;  bring  it  up,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  six  weeks 
bottle  it,  put  a  lump  of  sugar  into  each  bottle ;  cork  tight. 

1548.— BA.KLEY  WINE. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  French  barley  in  three  waters;  saye  about  a 
pint  of  the  last  water,  and  mix  it  with  a  quart  of  white  wine,  half  a 
pint  of  borage  water,  as  much  clary  water,  a  little  red  rose  water, 
the  juice  of  five  or  six  lemons,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  strain  and  bottle  it  up. 


1549. — BIBCH  WINE. 

The  season  for  procuring  the  liquor  from  the  birch  tree  is  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  while  the  sap  is  rising  and  before  the  leaves 
shoot  out ;  for  when  the  sap  is  come  forward  and  the  leaves  appear, 
the  juice,  by  being  long  digested  in  the  bark,  grows  thick  and 
coloured,  which  before  was  white  and  clear.  The  method  of  procur- 
ing juice  is  by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of  the  trees  and  putting 
in  fossets,  which  are  made  from  the  branches  of  elder,  the  pith 
being  taken  out  You  may,  without  hurting  the  tree,  if  large,  tap 
it  in  several  places,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  and  by  that  means  save 
from  a  good  many  trees  several  gallons  every  day;  if  you  have  not 
enough  in  one  day,  the  bottles  in  which  it  drops  must  be  corked  close 
and  rosined  or  waxed,  make  use  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Take  the 
sap  and  boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  skimming  it  aU  the  time. 
To  every  gallon  of  liquor  pour  four  pounds  of  good  sugar,  the  thin 
peel  of  a  lemon,  boil  it  afterwards  half  an  hour,  skimming  it  very 
well,  pour  it  into  a  clean  tub,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold  set  it  to 
work  with  yeast,  spread  upon  a  toast ;  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days, 
stirring  it  often;  then  take  such  a  cask  as  will  hold  the  liquor,  fire 
a  large  match  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  throw  it  into  the  cask,  stop 
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it  close  until  the  match  is  extinguished,  tuu  your  wine,  lay  the  bung 
on  light  till  you  £nd  it  has  done  working;  stop  it  close  and  keep  it 
three  months,  then  bottle  it  off. 


1550.— 'BLACKBEBBT  WINE. 

Put  some  ripe  blackberries  into  a  large  vessel  with  a  cock  in  it ; 
pour  on  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  as  soon 
as'  the  heat  will  permit,  bruise  them  well  with  the  hand  till  all 
the  berries  are  broken;  cover  them,  and  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
when  the  berries  rise  to  the  top,  draw  off  the  clear  part  into  an- 
other vessel;  add  to  every  ten  quarts  of  the  liquor  one  pound  of 
sugar,  stir  it  well  in,  and  let  it  stand  a  week  or  ten  days  to  work. 
Draw  it  off  through  a  jelly  bag*  Steep  four  ounces  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  £weet  wine  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  it  slowly  till  dis- 
solved, put  it  in  a  gallon  of  the  juice ;  boil  them  together,  then  put 
all  together,  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  and  bottle. 


165L — CHEBBY  WINE. 

To  make  five  pints  of  this  wine,  take  fifteen  pounds  of  cherries, 
and  two  of  currants;  bruise  them  together,  mix  with  them  two« 
thirds  of  the  kernels,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  cherries,  cur- 
rants, and  kernels  into  a  barrel  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  every  pint  of  juice.  The  barrel  must  be  quite  full ;  cover  the 
barrel  with  vine  leaves  and  sand  above  them,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  has  done  working,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks;  then  stop 
it  with  a  bung,  and  in  two  months'  time  it  may  be  bottled. 

1552. CHOCOLATE  V7INE. 

Take  a  pint  of  sherry  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  port,  four  ounces 
and  a  half  of  chocolate,,  six  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  white  starch  or  flour^  mix,  dissolve,  and  boil  these  altogether  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  but  if  your  chocolate  is  made  with  sugar, 
take  double  the  quantity  of  chocolate  and  half  the  quantity  of 
9Ugar, 

1553. — CLABET— ABTlprCIAIi. 

Distil  in  a  cold  still  one  part  of  clary  water,  half  a  part  of  rad* 
streak  cyder,  and  put  them  with  six  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  beaten 
in  a  mortar,  and  one  pound  of  the  fat  mother  of  claret  in  a  close 
vessel  to  ferment;  when  it  has  stood  a  fortnight  draw  it  off,  and  for 
every  gallon  put  half  a  pint  of  mulberry,  blackberry,  or  gooseberry 
juice,  and  a  pint  of  spirit  of  clary;  to  the  whole  put  three  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  dram  of  isinglass,  and  two 
|)Oxmds  of  syrup'  of  clary ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it 
stand,  when  quite  clear  bottle  it. 


1554.— CLABX  WINE, 

Boil  six  gallons  of  water,  a  dozen  pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
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six  lemons,  and  four  well  beaten  whites  of  eggs  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  carefully;  then  pour  this,  while  boiling  hot,  on  a  pec^ 
of  fresh  clary  flowers,  with  the  peels  of  the  lemons  used  above,  and 
stir  it  well ;  add  a  thin  dry  toast  covered  with  yeast.  When  it  has 
worked  two  or  three  days,  add  to  it  six  ounces  of  syrup  of  lemons, 
and  a  quart  of  Hhenish  wine.  Squeeze  the  clary  through  a  cloth* 
strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag  in  a  cask,  lay  the  bung  on 
loosely,  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  does  not  work^  bung  it 
quite  close.    The  wine  may  be  bottled  in  three  months. 


1555. — CURBANT  WINE. 

Take  sixteen  pounds  of  currants,  three  gallons  of  water;  break  the 
currants  with  your  hands  in  the  water,  strain  it  off;  put  to  it  four- 
teen pounds  of  sugar,  strain  it  into  a  vessel,  add  a  pint  of  brandy, 
and  a  pint  of  raspberries;  stop  it  down,  and  let  it  stand  three 
months. 


1556. — CTJRBANT  WINE'— BED  OB  WHITE. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  either  red  or  white  currants,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  black  currants,  and  small  cherries  not  stoned,  and 
leaving  on  the  stalks ;  put  the  whole  into  a  cask,  and  bruise  them 
with  a  large  stick ;  then  boil  half  a  quarter  of  juniper  berries  in  five 
or  six  pints  of  water,  to  which  add  half  a  pound  of  honey  to  make 
the  juniper  berries  ferment ;  when  they  have  fermented  mix  them 
with  the  juice  of  the  fruits.  Stir  it  together  during  four  and  twenty 
hours  two  or  three  times,  then  fill  up  the  cask  with  water,  and 
close  it.  This  quantity  will  make  160  bottles  of  excellent  wine  ;  if 
you  wish  to  make  it  stronger  put  in  a  pint  or  two  of  brandy. 


1557. — Ct7BRA.NT  WINE — BIACfc. 

Take  three  pounds  of  ripe  black  currants,  pick  and  bruise  them,  and 
put  them  into  a  deep  basin  with  four  bottles  and  a  half  of  brandy; 
add,  if  you  please,  some  cloves  and  a  little  Ibruised  cinnamon,  and 
set  the  jar  in  a  place  for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  strain 
off  the  liquor,  press  the  currants  well  in  order  to  extract  all  the 
juice,  which  put  again  into  the  jar  with  a  pound  and  three  quarters 
of  sugar;  leave  it  until  the  sugar  is  melted,  and  then  strain  through 
paper  and  bottle  off.  This  liquor  becomes  excellent  after  three  or 
Jour  years'  keeping, 

1558.— C0WSI.1P  WINE. 

One  gallon  of  water,  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  one  Seville 
orange,  and  one  lemon  to  every  gallon  of  cowslip  pips.  First  boil  the 
water  and  sugar  an  hour,  skim  it  clear  and  boil,  pour  it  out,  let  it 
stand  till  nearly  cold,  then  put  it  in  the  barrel  upon  the  pips,  with  a 
teacupful  of  yeast  to  eight  gallons  of  wine.  Peel  half  the  number 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  into  the  cask,  cut  the 
remainder  into  slices  which  add  with  the  peels.  When  the  fenten- 
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tation  ceases  or  has  lasted  long  enough,  put  to  the  whole  a  little 
iirandj. 

1559. CTFBTJB  WINE — TO  IiaTATE. 

To  nine  gallons  of  water  put  nine  quarts  of  the  juice  of  white 
«lder-berries,  which  have  been  pressed  gently  from  the  berries,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  without  bruising  the  kernels  of  the  berries; 
add  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  three  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar;  to  the 
whole  put  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ginger  sliced,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves;  then  boil  this  near  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  and  pour  the  whole  to  cool  in  a  tub,  and  work  it 
with  ale  yeast  spread  upon  a  toast  of  bread  for  three  days,  then 
put  it  into  a  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  adding  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  raisins  split,  to  lie  in  liquor  till  you  draw  it  off,  which  will  be  in 
January. 

1560. DAMSON  WINE. 

Gather  the  damsons  on  a  dry  day,  and  bruise  them.  Put  them 
into  a  stein  with  a  cock  in  it,  and  to  every  eight  pounds  pf  fruit  add 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  In  two  days  you  may  draw  it  off,  and  put 
it  into  a  vessel,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor  add  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  sugar.  Fill  up  and  stop  it  up  close.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  cellar 
for  twelve  months,  then  bottle  it,  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  each 
bottle.  Cork  them  well,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  months 
after. 


1561. — ^SLBEB  WINE. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  over  every  gallon  of  berries,  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours;  then  draw  it  off  and  boil  it  up  with  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  sugar;  when  boiling  beat  up  some  whites  of  eggs,  and 
clarify  it:  skim  it  clear,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger  to 
every  gallon  of  the  wine;  boil  it  a  little  longer  before  you  put  it  in 
the  tub ;  when  cool  put  in  a  toast  rubbed  in  yeast;  let  it  ferment  a 
day  or  two,  after  which  put  it  into  a  barrel  previously  rinced  with 
brandy.  All  wines  should  be  lukewarm  when  the  yeast  is  added 
to  it. 


1562. ELDEB   WINE — ^ANOTHER  WAT. 

To  three  pounds  of  elderberries  put  one  pound  of  damsons,  and 
to  a  nine  gallon  cask  put  a  pint  of  sloes.  Boil  two  gallons  of  water 
with  an  ounce  of  hops  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  then  put  in  sugar, 
such  as  four  pounds  to  five  quarts  of  water ;  keep  skimming  as  it 
rises,  and  then  set  it  to  cool;  boil  the  fruit  for  half  an  hour,  strain 
the  juice,  and  put  a  quart  of  it  to  every  gallon  of  water;  then  let  it 
work  with  yeast  for  three  days;  put  it  in  the  barrel  and  stop  it 
close.  The  spice  and  sugar  to  be  put  according  to  taste.  When  the 
wine  has  stood  six  weeks  put  in  four  pounds  of  stoned  raisins. 

1563. — BLDSS  FLOWBB  WINE. 

Put  ten  pounds  of  sugar  to  four  gallons  of  water,  boil  it  till  a 
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sixth  part  is  wasted  away;  while  it  is  boiling  skim  it  well;  then  set 
it  by  till  it  is  as  cool  as  wort,  then  put  in  a  spoonful  of  yeast,  and 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  work,  put  in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  blos« 
soms  of  elder  picked  from  the  stalks,  stir  it  daily  untQ  it  has  done 
working,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week;  then  put  it  in  a  cask, 
stop  it  close,  lei  it  stand  two  or  three  months,  and  if  it  is  dear 
bottle  off. 


1564.— GINGEB  TTOSTB. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one 
pound  of  ginger,  the  paring  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pound  of  raisins 
stoned;  boil  all  half  an  hour,  let  it  stand  until  it  is  lukewarm,  then 
put  it  into  the  cask  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  add  one  spoonful  of 
yeast  to  every  gallon,  stir  it  every  day  for  ten  days,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  brandy  to  every  two  gallons,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to 
every  six  gallons ;  stop  it  close  down,  and  in  about  eight  weeks  it 
will  be  fit  to  bottle. 


'  1565. — GINGSB   WIME» 

Put  ten  gallons  of  water  with  fifteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained;  mix  the  whole 
well  together  while  cold;  when  the  liquor  boils  skim  it  well;  put  in 
half  a  pound  of  common  white  ginger  bruised,  and  let  it  boil  twenty 
minutes.  Have  in  rieadiness  the  rind  of  seven  lemons,  cut  the  rind 
thin  and  pour  the  liquor  on  them;  tun  it  when  cool  with  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast;  to  a  quart  of  the  liquor  put  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
shavings,  while  warm,  whisk  it  well  three  or  four  times  and  put  the 
whole  into  the  barrel.  Next  day  stop  it  up;  in  three  weeks  bottle 
it;  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 


1566.— iJOOSEBERRT  WTNB. 

Bruise  the  gooseberries  with  the  hands  in  a  tub;  to  every  six 
pounds  of  finiit  add  a  quart  of  cold  spring  water  stirring  it  thoroughly, 
let  it  stand  twenty  hours,  then  strain  them ;  dissolve  two  pounds  of 
sugar  to  every  quart  of  water  employed,  let  it  remain  another  day, 
remove  the  scum  very  clearly,  and  pour  it  into  the  utensil  or  cask  in 
which  it  is  to  remain  previous  to  being  bottled.  The  scum  removed 
must  be  kept  in  flannel,  and  the  drainings  caught  in  a  vessel,  they 
must  be  adaed  to  the  other  liquor.  Let  it  work  about  sixty  hours, 
not  more,  and  then  cover  down  close.  In  four  months  it  will  be 
ready  for  bottling. 


1667. G»APB  WINE. 

To  one  gallon  of  grapes  put  one  gallon  of  water,  bruise  the 
grspes,  let  Uiem  staad  a  week  without  stirring,  then  draw  it  off  and 
fine.  Put  to  a  gallon  of  wine  three  pouncU  of  sugar,  put  it  in  a 
vessel,  but  it  must  iio4  be  stopped  till  it  has  done  hisung. 
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1568.-— MOUMTAIK  WINS. 

Take  some  Malaga  raisins,  press  and  chop  them  fine,  and  to  ten 
pounds  of  raisins  put  two  gallons  of  water;  let  them  steep  three 
weeks,  stirring  it  now  and  then  during  the  time;  squeeze  out  the 
liquor  and  put  it  in  a  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  hut  be  carefol  not 
to  stop  it  until  it  has  done  hissing,  then  bung  it  up  close.  It  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  six  months. 


1569. — MULBERRY  WINE* 

Take  mulberries  that  ^re  quite  ripe;  gather  them  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  spread  them  on  a  cloth  on  the  floor  or  table  for  twenty-four 
hours^  and  boil  up  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  juice;  skim  the 
water  well,  and  add  a  little  cinnamon  bruised.  Add  to  every  gallon 
six  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  finely  beaten,  skim  and  strain  the 
water  when  it  is  taken  off  and  settled,  and  put  to  it  the  juice  of  the 
mulberries,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  put  a  pint  of  white  or 
Bhenish  wine;  let  them  stand  six  days  in  a  cask  to  settle,  then  draw 
off  the  wine  and  keep  it  cool.     This  is  a  very  rich  wine. 


1570.  ^ORANGE  WINE. 

A  dozen  of  oranges  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  three  pounds  of  loaf 
Sugar;  pare  the  oranges  thin,  and  take  off  all  the  white  skin ;  squeeze 
them  well,  and  then  put  all  the  juice,  oranges,  and  the  water  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  stand  for  four  and  twen^f  hours;  then  strain  it  off  and- 
put  it  into  a  barrel  with  sugar,  half  the  peels,  and  a  quart  of  the  best 
brandy;  bung  it  down  when  it  has  done  hissing:  it  must  stand 
twelve  months  before  it  is  bottled.  The  water  must  be  cold,  not 
boiled. 


1571.— PARSNIP  WINE. 

Clean  and  quarter  four  pounds  of  parsnips,  to  which  put  one  gal- 
lon of  water;  boil  them  till  tender,  drain  them  through  a  sieve,  but 
do  not  bruise  them;  pour  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  to  each  gallon 
add  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  crude  tartar; 
when  cool  put  in  the  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  four  days  in  a  warm 
room,  then  turn  it.  The  mixture  shotdd  be  fermented  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees.  When  fermentation  has  subsided,  bung  down 
the  cask,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  months  before  bottling  it.  March 
and  September  are  the  best  months  for  making  it.  It  only  requires 
to  be  kept  a  few  years  to  make  it  superior  to  all  other  made  wines. 


1572. — RAISIN  WINE. 

One  hundred  of  Smymas  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  (wine  mea- 
sure) ;  boil  half  a  pound  of  hops  in  the  water  for  an  hour^  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit ;  let  it  remain  three  weeks,  stir- 
ring it  every  day;  press  it  off  and  put  it  into  the  cask;  do  not  bung 
h  £)wn  till  the  fermentation  has  ceased ;  when  it  has  .stood  about  a 
year  draw  it  off  clear,  put  it  in  the  barrel  again,  and  let  it  «tand  to  set* 
tie  before  it  is  bottkd;  befiivc  it  is  bunged  down  dose  put  a.quart  o£ 
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brandy  to  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  what  is  thick  should  be  run  through 
a  flannel  bag. 

The  time  for  steeping  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
When  the  fruit  is  swelled  ready  to  break  it  is  fit  to  press. 


1573. — ^RASPBERRY  WINE. 

Take  three  pounds  of  raisins,  wash,  clean,  and  stone  them  tho« 
roughly ;  boil  two  gallons  of  spring  water  for  half  an  hour ;  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  pour  it  into  a  deep  stone  jar,  and  put  in  the 
raisins,  with  six  quarts  of  raspberries  and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  cover  them  closely,  and  set  it  in  a  cool 

{>lace ;  stir  it  twice  a  day,  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve ;  put  the 
iquor  into  a  close  vessel,  adding  one  pound  more  loaf  sugar ;  let  it 
stand  for  a  day  and  night  to  settle,  after  which  bottle  it,  adding  a 
little  more  sugar. 

1574. — ^WALNUT  WINE. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  a 
pound  of  honey,  and  boil  them  for  half  an  hour ;  be  careful  to  skim 
it  clean ;  put  into  a  tub  a  handful  of  walnut  leaves  to  every  gaUon, 
and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them ;  let  it  stand  all  night,  then  take  out 
the  leaves  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  yeast.  Let  it  work  fourteen  days; 
beat  it  five  times  a  day  to  take  off  its  sweetness,  and  stop  up  the 
cask.    It  should  stand  six  months  before  it  is  used. 


C  C 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UOHJEUBS,  BEVEBAjQBS,  BIC. 

1575.— AQUA   MIRABILI8. 

Take  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  galingal,  cubebs,  cardamums, 
of  each,  four  drachms ;  put  to  them  the  mice  of  two  pints  of  eel- 
landine,  one  pint  of  die  juice  of  spear  mmt ;  balm  juice,  flowers  of 
melilot,  oowsHps,  rosemary,  burrage,  bugloss,  and  marigolds,  of  each 
out  dfaohm ;  canawaj,  coriander,  and  ^nnel,  of  each  four  drachms ; 
four  quarts  of  sack,  and  two  c^  white  wine ;  the  strongest  brandy, 
angelica  water,  and  rose  water,  of  each  one  qnart.  Bmise  the  spieeff 
and  seeds,  and  steep  them  with  the  herbs  and  flowers  in  their  juices, 
waiter^  sack^  wiae,  and  brawl j,  all  night.  Next  daj  distil  it,  aod 
from  these  quantities  may  be  drawn  off  two  gallons.  Sweeten  it 
with  sugar  candy.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  place  in  bottles. 


I  1576. — CHEBRY  BRANDT. 

Choose  ibe  finest  morel  cherries  you  can  obtain ;  place  them  in 
layers  in  glass  jars,  strew  pounded  sugar  between  each  layer,  coyer 
them  wim  brandy.  As  soon  as  the  cherries  haye  imbibed  the 
brandy,  pour  in  more,  so  as  to  keep  them  constantly  corered. 


1577. — GHEBBT  BBAKDT  (BLAOK). 

Pick  and  bruise  eight  pounds  of  black  maroons,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  small  black  cherries ;  let  them  stand  for  two  months  in  a 
cask  with  six  gallons  of  brandy,  two  pounds  of  crushed  sugar,  and  a 
quart  of  sack,  well  stirred  together.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  may 
be  drawn  off  and  bottled. 


1578. — cubacoa. 

This  is  a  species  of  bitter  or  wild  orange,  of  which  the  rind  is 
dried,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  chemists'.  To  make  this  liqueur, 
wash  a  pound  of  curacoa  several  times  in  warm  water ;  then,  haying 
well  drained,  put  them  into  a  yebsel  with  four  quarts  of  brandy  and 
one  of  water ;  let  it  stand  closely  covered  for  a  fortnight.  Shake  it 
frequently;  distil  it  after  that  in  the  usual  way,  and  drain  the 
curacoa  on  a  sieve.    Sweeten  with  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar 
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diMolraA  JB  fiiM  pints  of  wofter;  mht  it  iritk  the  i^ait^  and  theft 
fQter  it 


1579.-^APILLAntE,  TO  MAKE. 

Taiktt  fbarteen  pounds  of  sngar,  three  pounds  of  tdarse  sngar,  six 
cms  beaten  ia  w7m  the  shells,  three  quarts  of  water;  box!  it  up  twice; 
aara  it  weB,  then  IMld  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  orange  flower  water; 
strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  put  it  into  bottles  when  cold;  mix 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  this  s^nrup,  as  it  is  liked  for  sweetness,  in  a 
draught  of  warm  or  cold  water. 


1580.— <;AnLiAmifi — stmup  op. 

Hie  capillaire  of  Canada,  although  that  of  MontpelGer  is  equally 
good,  is  a  very  odoriferous  vegetable^  light  and  agreeable,  but  so 
extremely  rolatile  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  dissipated  during  the 
preparation  of  the  syrup.  To  preserve  then  the  odour  of  the  capil- 
laire, when  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  done,  pour  it  whilst  boiling,  upon 
aoBae  freah  capillaire,  coarsely  chopped  up,  then  cover  your  vessel, 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  quite  cold,  then  pass  it  through  a  boiling 
doth  to  separate  it  from  the  leaves  of  the  capillaire ;  take  one  onnca 
<rf  the  capoiaire  from  Canada,  put  it  into  a  glazed  pan,  pour  upon  it 
&ur  pints  of  boiling  water,  leave  it  to  infuse  lor  twelve  hours  over 
some  warm  ashes,  strain  it,  and  let  it  run  into  a  vessel,  it  will  giva 
you  a  strong  tinctuse  of  capillare;  melt  this  tincture  with  four  pounds 
of  sugar;  put  the  whole  into  a  preserving-pan,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  clarify  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  continue  the  cookiog; 
when  your  syrup  is  perle  put  some  fresh  capillaire  chopped,  into  a 
pan,  and  pour  your  syrup  whilst  boiling  upon  it,  cover  your  pan  care- 
jblly,  and  let  it  cool ;  when  your  syrup  is  cold  you  may  flavour  it  if 
you  please.    Put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  hermetieally. 


1581.. 

Hake  a  fine  smootli  gmel  of  half  grits,  when  boiled,  strain  it,  stir 
it  at  times  tiH  odld;  when  wanted  for  use  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon 
peel,  with  some  nutmeg,  according  to  taste;  you  may  add  if  you 
please,  besides  the  wine,  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  or  lemon  juice. 


1582.—- CAUnLE,  BSOWK* 

Boil  the  eruel  the  same  as  for  white  caudle,  with  six  spoonfuls  of 
oatmeal,  and  strain  it,  then  add  a  quart  of  good  ale,  not  bitter,  boil 
it,  then  sweeten  it  according  to  yottr  taste,  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine^  whan  you  do  not  put  in  the  white  wine  let  it  be  half 
ale. 


1583. — CATrDI.E,  WHITE. 

Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  a  blade  or 
two  of  nnoe,  and  a  piece  of  lemon  peel,  stir  it  often,  and  let  it  boil 
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full  twenty  minutes,  strain  and  sweeten  it,  add  a  little  white  wine, . 
nutmeg,  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

1584. — ^HIFPOCRAS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  ginger,  two  penny- 
weights of  cloyes,  nutmeg,  and  galin^a],  a  pennyweight  of  each., 
Pound  these  together  well,  and  infuse  ^em  in  a  pint  of  red  or  white 
wine,  and  a  pint  of  malmsey;  to  this  add  a  pound  of  the  hest  loaf 
sugar.    These  proportions  will  make  a  quart  of  the  liquor. 


1585. — ^HIPPOCRAS,  RED. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  claret  into  an  earthen  pot ;  put  to  it  a  blade  of 
mace,  some  long  pepper,  four  grains  of  white  pepper,  a  drachm  of 
cinnamon,  and  a  little  coriander  seed,  all  bruised  separately;  add  two 
pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  dozen  sweet  almonds  pounded. 


1586. — ^HIPPOCRAS,  WHITE. 

Take  a  gallon  of  white  wine,  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  little  mace,  all  in  powder,  a  few  pepper  corns,  and 
a  couple  of  lemons  cut  in  quarters.  When  these  hare  been  infused 
some  time,  strain  it  three  or  four  times  through  a  jelly  bag.  This 
liquor  may  be  flavoured  with  musk  or  ambergris,  by  tying  a  small 
quantity  of  either  drug  beaten  with  a  little  sugar  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  putting  it  into  the  bag  through  which  it  is  strained. 


1587. — KIBSCHEN   WASSEB. 

The  best  cherries  for  this  purpose  are  the  morel,  which  should  be 
taken  when  quite  ripe ;  take  oif  the  stalks  and  put  the  fruit  into  a 
tub.  Haye  some  new  wood-ashes,  and  wet  them  so  as  to  make  a 
kind  of  mortar  of  them,  and  extend  it  over  the  cherries ;  these  ashes 
in  drying  form  a  complete  hard  crust,  and  thus  prevents  any  evapora- 
tion and  assists  the  fermentation.  Leave  the  fruit  thus  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  remove  the  ashes  and  take  out  the  pulp 
and  tbe  juice  of  the  cherries  immediately  under  it,  and  put  them  into 
the  crucible,  with  not  enough  to  fill  it,  and  distil  them.  The  fire 
during  the  operation  should  be  managed  with  great  care,  and  increase 
gradually  until  the  produce  of  your  distillation  flows  in  a  small 
stream,  and  ceases  the  instant  the  phlegm  begins  to  appear,  then 
throw  away  the  dregs  from  the  crucible  and  put  more  cherries  in 
and  distil  as  before. 


J  588. — ^LEMONADE. 

Take  four  lemons,  pare  the  rind  as  thin  as  possible ;  squeeze  them 
into  a  quart  of  water,  add  half  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  let  it  stand  two 
or  three  hours,  and  pass  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

1589. — ^MABASCHINO. 

^    Take  sixteen  pounds  of  fine  sharp  cherries,  stone,  and  take  off  the 
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stalks,  put  them  into  five  quarts  of  brandy  to  infuse,  covered  close 
for  three  days,,  then  distil  the  infusion ;  distil  also  a  pound  of  cherry- 
leaves  in  six  quarts  of  filtered  river  water,  from  which  you  will 
obtain  about  a  gallon;  dissolve  in  this  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  fine 
sugar,  add  it  to  the  liquor,  with  two  pints  and  a  half  of  kirschen 
wasser,  an  ounce  and  four  drachms  of  spirits  of  roses,  the  same  of 
orange  flowers,  and  three  drachms  of  spirits  of  jessamine;  mix  them 
altogether,  run  it  through  a  jelly  bag  and  bottle  it    Cork  them  well. 


1590. — MEAD. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey ;  boil  it  an 
hour ;  then  put  it  into  a  tub  with  some  yeast  on  a  toast ;  cover  it 
over.  If  it  ferments  well,  afler  three  or  four  days  draw  it  off  clear; 
put  it  into  a  cask  with  one  lemon  sliced  to  every  gallon,  add  a  bottle 
of  brandy  to  every  ten  gallons.  The  rind  of  Seville  oranges  cut  very 
thin,  suspended  in  the  barrel,  will  greatly  improve  the  flavour.  It  is 
best  to  wash  the  cask  round  with  part  of  the  brandy  before  the  liquor 
is  put  in.  Those  who  like  mead  to  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  may 
mix  with  it  elder,  rosemary,  marjoram  flowers,  and  use  cinnamon, 
cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  cardamums  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  taste.  Others  put  in  a  mixture  of  thyme,  eglantine, 
rosemary,  marjoram,  with  various  spices. 


1591. — ^MEAD    FRONTINIAC. 

Ten  pounds  of  honey,  ten  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  and  ten  gallons 
of  water ;  boil  about  ten  minutes,  keeping  well  skimmed,  put  it  into 
a  vessel  to  work ;  put  to  it  the  fifth  of  a  pint  of  ale  yeast,  letting  it 
work  until  the  yeast  begins  to  fall ;  when  taken  clear  off  turn  it  with 
the  raisins,  and  throw  into  the  cask  the  fifth  of  a  quart  of  elder 
flowers ;  attend  to  it  as  the  weather  changes ;  let  it  remain  in  the 
cask  twelve  months,  fine  it  then  with  wine  finings  and  bottle  it. 


1592. — ^MEAD   SACK. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  carefully  skimming  it.  To  every  gallon 
add  one  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  then  let  it  stand 
until  the  following  day:  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  to  thirteen 
gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a  quart  of  brandy.  Stop  it  slightly  until 
the  fermentation  is  over,  then  stop  it  very  close.  If  you  make  a 
large  cask,  keep  it  in  the  cask  for  twelve  months. 


1593. — ^NOYEAU. 

Two  gallons  of  gin,  two  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  one  pound  of 
sweet  almonds;  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  beat  to  a  fine  paste; 
six  pounds  of  powdered  sugar  (mix  some  with  the  almonds);  let 
these  stand  ten  <Liys  in  the  gin ;  filter  through  blotting  paper,  and 
bottle  it. 


A90  UQUKUBe^  B£fyjESAG£8!»  fiXC 

fiqueese  the  joioe ;  pour  flome  boiling  water  on  €ke  peel,  eerer  it 
eloselj,  boil  water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  sjmp  and  slan  it;  when  all 
are  cold  mix  the  jvice,  the  infosion,  and  ^e  STmp,  wHh  as  mach 
water  as  will  make  a  rich  sherbet,  strain  thiongh  a  jdlj  bag*. 

1595. — ^PABFAIT  JlHOUB. 

Take  four  fine  cedrats,  pare  thin,  infuse  with  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  coriander,  and  three  gallons  of  strong 
brand  J,  and  a  quart  of  water,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  distil  it 
in  the  bain  marie ;  this  quantity  of  brandy,  if  good,  will  yield  two 
gallons  and  half  a  pint  of  ^irifc.  Dissolre  three  povsds  and  a  half 
of  sugar  in  seyen  pints  of  river  water,  colour  it  with  cochineal,  ijben 
add  it  to  the  spirit;  filter,  and  bottle  it 


1596. — TVKcn, 

Take  a  very  sound  lemon,  rub  the  rind  on  a  piece  of  fine  sugax 
about  half  a  pound,  upon  this  sugar  pour  half  a  pint  of  strong 
green  tea  boiling  hot,  a  little  syrup  of  capillaire,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  strained ;  to  these  add  a  quart  of  brandy.  Set  the  whole 
on  fire,  agitate  the  flame  with  the  punch  ladle,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  reduced  one  third  extinguish  it,  and  pour  the  hot  punch  into 
glasses.  By  the  introduction  of  other  articles  such  as  arrack,  cham- 
pagne, &C.9  to  the  above,  it  is  called  arrack  punch,  champagne 
punch,  &c. 

1597.—- ^UNCH. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  six  fine  lemons  through  a  sieve  into  a  china 
iKnrl ;  grate  some  lemon  peel  on  a  piece  of  sugar,  scrape  off  the 
smrfaoe  as  it  becomes  yellow,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon 
juice;  then  pour  in  a  bottle  of  champagne,  the  same  of  rum,  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  little  green  tea;  dilute  these  ingredients  %vith 
hot  water  at  discretion.  The  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  also  regulated 
according  to  taste. 

1598. PtJKCH,  MILK. 

Fin  a  bottle  as  full  as  possible  of  lemon-peel,  and  then  add  as  mach 
brandy  as  it  will  admit;  let  this,  corked,  stand  in  the  sun  two  or  three 
days ;  then  mix  with  the  brandy,  having  poured  it  out,  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  two  quarts  of  water,  four  of  brandy,  two  of  boiling  milk« 
boiled  with  spice,  and  about  a  pint  of  lemon  juice;  when  this  is 
cold  strain  it  till  quite  clear,  and  bottle  it  instantly. 

1599. — PUNCH,   BUM   MIXK,   FOB  TUBTLE  80UP. 

Put  the  seeds  of  thirty  lemcMois  pared  thin  into  two  qnarta  of 
mm ;  let  it  stand  three  days ;  then  take  three  quarts  of  water,  one 
quart  of  lemon  juice,  three  quarts  of  rum,  four  pounds  or  perhaps 

a  little  more  of  lump  sugar,  and  two  nutmegs  grated;  mix  aU 
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together,  and  lastly  add  two  quarts  of  new  milk  boiHug.  Let  the 
whole  stand  one  night,  then  run  it  through  «  jelly  bag  uiilal  quite 
dear,  then  bottle  for  use. 

10ro.— BATAFIA  OF  FOUB  FRtriTS. 

Ten  pounds  of  very  ripe  cherries,  two  pounds  and  a  half  cf 
raspberries,  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  red,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  black  currants ;  pick  and  mix  these  fruits  together,  press  the  juice 
from  them,  measure  it,  and  for  every  quart  of  juice  take  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  an  equal  .quantity  of  brandy ;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
juice,  then  But  in  the  brand  v,  and  a  drachm  of  mace,  and  two 
drachms  of  cloves.  Let  the  wLole  stand  some  time;  £Iter,  and  bottle 
it.     Keep  them  well  corked. 

1601 . — ^RATAFIA  OF  SEEDS. 

Take  three  drachms  of  each  of  the  following  seeds:  anise, 
cummin,  fennel,  dill,  coriander,  carraway,  and  angelica ;  bruise,  and 
infuse  them  for  a  month  in  a  gallon  of  brandy.  Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water;  add  this  syrup  at  the  end  of  the  above 
mentioned  time  to  the  infusion,  then  filter  and  bottle  it. 


1602.— EATAFIA  WITHOUT  SUGAB  OB  SXBUP. 

Press  the  juice  from  some  cherries  into  a  pan,  and  leave  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  it  in  a  laige  bottle  with  the  kernels, 
and  also  some  apricot  kernels:  to  this  add,  if  you  wish  the  ratafia 
to  be  a  deep  colour,  the  juice  of  two  or  iluree  pounds  of  black 
cherries.  Put  to  your  juice  half  or  a  third  of  its  quantity  of  best 
brandy,  then  bottle  it,  and  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased  cork 
the  bottles.  If  the  air  is  excluded,  this  ratafia  will  keep  for  many 
years. 


1003. — SHBUB. 

To  a  gallon  of  rum  add  a  quart  of  Seville  orange  juice,  with  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  handful  of  the  peel  pared  extremely 
thin  ;  let  it  stand  in  a  cask  for  three  months,  then  filter  it  through  a 
cloth  and  bottle  it. 


1604. SHBUB,    ANOTHEB   BECEIPT. 

Strain  a  quart  of  orange  juice,  put  to  it  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
four  quarts  and  one  pint  of  rum ;  put  half  the  peels  of  the  oranges  into 
the  rum,  let  it  stand  one  night,  then  mix  the  rum  with  the  orange 
juice  and  the  sugar,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  which  has  a  spigot ; 
shake  it  four  or  five  times  daily  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved ;  when 
it  is  clear,  which  may  be  in  about  a  fortnight,  bottle  it  for  use.  If 
the  oranges  are  very  ripe,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  will  be  enough. 


1605. SHEBBET. 

That  usually  sold  for  this  compound  is  composed  of  tartaric  or 
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citric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar 
flavoured  with,  some  essential  oil,  such  as  lemon  or  orange  in  the 
following  proportions  :<^-Three  ounces  and  a  half  of  soda,  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  tartaric  acid,  and  twelve  ounces  of  finely 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  mixed  well  in  a  mortar  with  sufficient 
essential  oil  to  flavour  it,  the  whole  is  then  most  intimately  mixed 
together  and  put  into  bottles  to  be  kept  close  stopped  for  use,  two 
pr  three  tea-spoonftds  are  sufficient  for  half  a  pint  of  water. 


1606. — ^VANILLA,  CKEME   OF. 

Dissolve  over  the  fire  two  pounds  ten  ounces  of  broken  sugar  in 
ifaree  pints  of  purified  river  water ;  when  it  is  boiled  up  once,  pour 
it  into  a  jar  on  three  drachms  of  vanilla  cut  in  pieces,  and  half  a 
grain  of  amber.  When  quite  cold  add  three  pints  of  good  brandy, 
cover  the  vessel,  and  when  it  has  infused  six  days  colour  it  with  a 
little  prepared  cochineal;  filter,  and  bottle  the  liquor.  Cork  the 
bottles  tight,  and  seal  the  corks. 


I6O7. — ^VESPETRO. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  each  of  the  following  seeds : — angelica, 
coriander,  fennel,  and  carraway,  the  rinds  of  four  lemons,  and  as 
many  oranges,  infuse  all  these  in  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  the  best 
brandy,  close  the  vessel  hermetically.  Five  days'  time,  distil  it  in  the 
bain  marie  alembic,  and  draw  from  the  above  quantity  five  quarts  of 
liquor.  Dissolve  seven  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  gallon  of  pure  river 
water ;  add  this  syrup  to  the  liquor,  filter,  and  bottle  it. 


1608. — WHOLESOME  BEVEBAGE. 

From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  boiled,  to  which  is 
added  a  tea-spoonful  of  curry  powder  and  sugar  to  taste ;  drunk 
warm  it  will  be  found  a  grateful  beverage  for  those  of  weak  bowels, 
and  who  may  require  to  go  abroad  on  very  cold  raw  mornings 
before  breakfast,  and  will  be  much  better,  nay  entirely  supersede, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BBEwnro. 

Much  very  bad  beer  is  made  in  families  where  there  is  no  sparing 
of  materials,  for  the  want  of  management  and  economy ;  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  utensils  used,  and  all  necessary 
preparations  made  the  day  before  the  brewing  is  commenced ;  let 
the  water  be  heated  in  the  copper  the  day  before,  that  it  may  be 
well  cleansed,  also  cleanse  the  casks,  mash  tubs,  coolers,  &c. 
When  this  is  all  done  fill  your  copper,  and  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  next  morning;  the  quantity  of  malt  for  strong 
beer  must  be  ten  bushels  to  the  hogshead,  for  ale  nine  bushels  to 
the  hogshead ;  the  copper  for  making  a  hogshead  of  beer  or  ale, 
should  contain  full  seventy  gallons,  because  the  hogshead  of  beer 
measure  holds  sixty-three  gallons,  and  there  should  be  the  surplus 
measure  allowed  for  the  hops,  and  the  working  them  about  to 
advantage  when  the  water  boils,  to  prevent  waste.  With  this 
copper,  four  boiUngs  will  afford  two  hogsheads  of  strong  beer  or 
table  ale,  or  two  of  table  beer.  The  malt  should  be  ground  four  or 
^ye  days  before  use,  and  be  kept  very  clean.  The  ingredients  being 
ready,  the  water  must  be  made  to  boil  quickly,  which  done,  the 
copper  fire  must  be  then  damped..  The  malt  having  been  previously 
put  in  the  mashing  tub,  reserving  half  a  bushel,  as  soon  as  the 
steam  from  the  boiling  water  begins  to  subside,  the  water  is  poured 
upon  it  to  wet  the  malt,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  mashed,  it 
should  then  remain  covered  over  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
more  water  is  added,  and  it  is  mashed  as  before ;  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  add  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  according 
as  it  is  intended  to  have  the  beer  more  or  less  strong.  Whilst  the 
water  is  lading  on,  the  mash  must  be  kept  stirring  with  a  pole. 
When  well  mashed  run  the  big  end  of  the  mash  on  through  the 
middle  of  it  to  give  it  air,  then  put  the  spare  half  bushel  of  malt 
over  the  mash  and  cover  the  tub  over  with  sacks  to  keep  the  steam 
and  spirit  of  the  malt  in,  and  let  it  remain  two  hours ;  then  let  it  run 
into  the  receiver  and  mash  again  for  the  second  wort  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  excepting  that  the  water  must  be  cooler,  and  it 
must  not  stand  more  than  half  the  time.  Both  these  worts  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  quantity  of  hops  intended  are  added,  when 
the  liquor  must  be  put  into  the  copper,  which  being  closely  covered, 
let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  let  the  liquor  into  the  receiver 
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and  the  hops  be  strained  therefrom  into  the  coolers.  When  cool  the 
yeast,  which  should  be  white  and  sweet,  is  added,  and  the  liquor  well 
stirred  from  the  bottom  with  a  wooden  bowl,  turning  it  topsy-turvy 
in  the  middle  of  each  tub,  which  causes  the  beer  to  ferment ;  if  it 
happens  that  in  about  two  hours  the  fermentation  is  not  favourable 
it  has  been  checked,  in  which  case  put  the  mash-oar,  &c.,  across  the 
tubs,  and  cover  them  with  sacks  to  encourage  the  fermentation, 
when  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
should  be  the  stirring  them  well  up  again.  Be  careful  that  the 
tubs  be  not  too  full  to  work  over  in  the  night.  The  next  morning 
skim  the  greater  part  of  the  yeast  off,  and  prepare  to  tun  it.  Let 
the  casks  be  taken  clean  and  warm  into  the  cellars,  which  promoteft 
the  beer  working ;  it  is  best  to  put  a  gallon  of  boiling  \v^ater  in  and 
tip  it  out  again.  Examine  the  cork  and  vent  holes,  and  when  the 
casks  are  filled  reserve  some  spare  beer,  that  as  it  works  yon  may 
fill  the  casks  up  for  the  waste ;  as  soon  as  full  take  two  pounds  of 
flour  and  beat  it  up  smooth  with  some  of  the  new  beer  in  a  pail 
with  a  wisp,  and  divide  it  between  the  two  casks,  keep  it  well 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  flour 
thus  prepared,  gives  to  the  beer  and  ale  a  flne  soffc  quality,  and 
while  under  fermentation  adds  to  its  flavour.  When  this  flour  is  put 
into  the  casks  each  should  be  stirred  wil^  a  long  stick  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  put  the  tin  scoop  into  the  upper  cork-hole  for  the 
beer  to  work  through,  and  attend  to  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  par- 
ticularly the  last  thing  at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  fermentation  is  done  working,  which  is  usually  in 
three  or  four  days,  clean  the  casks  outside  and  put  in  the  beer  the 
hops  saved  in  the  pail,  equally  divided  into  both,  stirring  them  about, 
this  operation  fines  all  beers ;  then  bung  them  tight  down  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  linen  under  the  bung,  if  done  working,  not  else. 

For  small  or  table  beer  there  must  be  a  third  mashing.  Preserve 
a  pail  full  of  the  strong  beer  to  add  to  the  small,  let  the  water,  when 
within  a  few  minutes  of  boiling,  be  poured  on  the  malt,  keeping  it 
mashed  as  before,  then  add  the  pail  of  strong  and  cover  it  over  with 
sacks  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  mash-oar  standing  in  the 
middle,  and  let  it  remain  an  hour.  Then  fill  the  copper  with  the 
Hquor  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  gently;  the  same  preparation  of 
flour  and  beer  should  be  added  to  the  table  beer. 

For  good  strong  beer  or  ale  and  of  a  fine  flavour,  there  should  be 
allowed  one  pound  of  hops  for  every  bushel  of  malt.  Hops  that 
are  good  and  free  from  adulteration,  should  be  of  a  fine  sweet 
smell,  full  of  ripe  seed  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  colour  and  clammy, 
which  evinces  their  strength;  such  an  article  ameliorates  and 
preserves  all  beer ;  the  best  hops  are  grown  in  Kent.  The  great 
secret  of  fining  all  beers  to  render  them  of  a  clear  bright  colour,  is 
to  take  out  three  quarters  of  a  pailful  of  the  hops  from  the  copper 
when  they  have  boiled  an  hour,  for  this  simple  method  is  superior,  and 
more  congenial  to  all  beer  than  all  the  arts  that  are  practised.  If,  how- 
ever, beer  remains  stubborn  either  from  bad  cellars,  or  bad  hops,  or  bad 
management,  then  in  order  to  make  beer  clear  or  fine,  isinglass  may 
be  used,  which  may  be  thus  prepared:  if  for  fining  a  hogshead,  take 
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a  quarter  of  a  poiuikd  of  iainglasa,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  of  die 
liquor  drawn  &om  the  casks,  and  kt  it  simmer  oyer  a  alow  fire  for 
ludf  an  hour  in  a  clear  yessel ;  pour  this  into  a  can  of  ^  beer,  and 
put  it  into  tibe  eask  steing  it  with  a  long  stick  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  six  hours  after  bung  the  cask  close  down ;  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  put  raw  hops  into  beer,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  mxatf. 
Beers  are  frequmtly  sick  and  out  of  condition ;  when  this  happens 
they  should  agsin  be  put  into  a  new  fermentatioii,  then  balls  made 
of  a  pound  of  flour  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  treacle,  will 
promote  their  briskness,  l^ia  composition,  softens  all  beers  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

1609. — BTmroN  ale. 

For  making  Burton  or  rich  Welsh  ales  instead  of  boiling  the 
wort  two  hours  let  it  boil  only  one,  but  without  ceasing  for  the 
whole  time.  Have  ready  six  pounds  of  treacle  which  must  be 
thrown  into  the  copper,  this  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  malt,  and 
gives  great  richness  to  the  flavour  of  the  ale ;  the  liquor  must  be 
kept  well  stirred  up  the  whole  time  and  most  from  the  bottom ;  but 
as  this  is  not  brewed  for  keeping,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  hops 
to  every  bushel  of  malt  will  be  sufficient.  Before  it  is  tapped,  which 
may  be  done  in  three  or  four  months,  fine  it  as  before  with  the  hops, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  possess  that  rich  flavour  for  which  Burton 
and  Welsh  ales  are  so  much  liked.  This  has  frequently  been  brewed 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  drunk  to  perfection  the  latter  end  of 
the  June  following;  all  well  brewed  ales  and  beer  are  good  and  ripe 
at  three  or  four  months. 


1610.'*-BDINBUBGH   OAT  ALEfi 

Should  be  made  from  the  best  white  heavy  sweet  oat  made  into 
malt,  the  same  as  barley  is.  The  Scotch  oats  are  preferred,  and  the 
ale  made  from  them  are  said  to  be  of  a  soft  healing  quality  and  is 
of  great  repnte  in  England,  where  it  is  not  common.  Though  this 
ale  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  malt,  it  is  brewed  at  a  less  price 
than  others,  as  ten  bushels  will  make  a  hogshead  of  fifty-four  gallons 
rich  and  soft,  as  no  table  beer  is  taken  irom  it.  In  four  or  six  montlw 
it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  it  must  be  brewed,  hopped,  &c.  in  the  saiae 
manner  as  Welsh  ales ;  some  persons  who  grow  their  own  oaits 
make  this  ale  with  a  part  oat  malt  and  a  part  barley  malL 


I611.-^P0BI£S. 

It  is  goieraUy  held  that  porter  to  be  good  must  be  brewed 
in  large  quantities  —  this  is  a  great  error.  Excellent  porter 
may  be  brewed  in  private  families,  and  by  propw  management  so 
ordered,  that  ample  time  between  each  brewing  may  be  sdlowed  for 
it  to  zeflne  foe  use ;  those  families  who  are  in  the  habit  of  brewing 
strong  becES  may  also  add  porter  to  their  stock. 

The  brewing  of  porter  is  nearly  by  the  same  process  as  brewing 
ale,  the  mafih  must  be  made  of  a  fine  high  dried  sweet  fuU  malt-* 
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which  is  cheaper  than  the  pale  malt  used  for  brewing  the  strong 
ale  and  beer — and  full  fine  sweet  brown  hops.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  porter  brewer  to  give  a  high  price  per  hundred  weight  for 
colour  and  appearance  in  hops,  when  in  actual  strength  they  may 
be  thirty  per  cent,  inferior  for  his  purpose,  such  bright  hops  being 
only  for  delicate  ales. 

A  species  of  hop  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  met  with  in 
Kent,  it  is  produced  by  the  plant,  Humuius  Germanicus;  these 
hops  are  best  for  this  purpose,  because  time  should  be  given  them 
to  mellow,  and  the  full  bitter  requisite  will  belong  to  them,  if  kept. 
The  necessary  bitter  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  new  hop  with- 
out a  harsh  unpleasantness ;  good  brewers — those  who  brew  on  a 
large  scale — give  their  hops  eight  or  twelve  months'  age,  and  then 
they  work  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  hops  per  quarter  of  malt. 

When  the  wort  and  hops  are  boiling,  for  every  hogshead  have 
ready  to  put  to  it  one  pound  of  bruised  liquorice  root  cut  short,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  six  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  or  the  same  in  treacle,  and  the  same  in  proportion  for 
every  cask,  be  careful  to  put  in  these  ingredients  when  the  wort  and 
hops  are  boiling,  and  let  them  boil  gently  for  two  hours  keeping  the 
liquor  well  stirred  from  the  sides  and  bottom  the  whole  time,  then 
strain  the  hops  off  and  put  it  in  the  coolers,  the  same  as  for  other 
beers.  Put  into  some  of  the  wort  while  warm  half  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  boil  this  in  an  iron  pot  till  it  becomes  a  thick  black  liquid,  and 
then  add  before  it  is  cold  a  pint  of  the  warm  porter,^with  a  spoonful 
of  salt  of  steel,  and  mix  them  well  together,  this  is  what  the  porter 
brewers  call  colour,  and  it  is  in  quality  between  a  bitter  and  sweet 
which  gives  to  the  liquor  a  fine  mellow  taste  and  colour  so  much 
admired  in  good  porter;  in  six  months  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  have 
a  fine  head,  as  no  table  beer  is  required  from  this  eight  bushels  of 
malt  eight  pounds  of  hops  will  be  sufficient. 

1612. BROWN    STOUT. 

To  brew  brown  stout,  porter,  or  strong  beer,  to  go  abroad,  allow 
ten  bushels  to  the  hogshead,  and  if  intended  for  hot  climates, 
fourteen  pounds  of  hops,  good,  strong,  perfectly  sweet,  and  full  of 
seed.  All  malt  liquor  that  is  brewed  for  long  voyages  at  sea  should 
be  quite  ripe  and  fine  before  it  is  put  on  board,  and  should  be  sent 
in  the  cask  it  is  tunned  in,  a  thirty-six  gallon  cask  or  barrel  is  the 
most  convenient  size  for  ship  board.  For  sea  voyages  too,  in  lieu  of 
vent  pegs,  vent  nails  should  be  procured  from  the  ironmongers,  for 
they  shift  up  and  down  of  themselves,  as  the  beer  requires.  After 
the  porter  is  fined  in  the  manner  of  other  beers  with  good  hops,  to 
make  it  carry  a  good  head  lower  the  hand  in  drawing  it  some 
distance  from  the  cock,  and  let  it  run  down  the  side  of  the  tankard, 
leaving  lip  room  on  the  top.  If  families  would  have  good  casks  and 
of  a  uniform  size,  none  are  more  durable  than  the  iron  bound  rum 
puncheons  which  generally  hold  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallons  which  is  nearly  two  hogsheads  beer  measure,  and  may  be 
bought  of  any  of  the  great  dealers  in  Jamaica  rum  and  at  a  fair 
price.  These  with  care  and  particularly  if  painted  in  oil  colour,  wUl 
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last  many  years.   If  new  casks  be  purchased,  those  of  the  bell  shape 
are  preferred.     All  new  casks  must  be  filled  with  fresh  cold  water, 
and  left  to  stand  three  or  four  days,  and  then  well  scalded  before 
beer  is  put  in  them.     In  cleaning  casks  they  must  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  nothing  is  more  efficacious  and  searching  in  getting 
the  dirt  out  of  all  coolers,  casks,  &c.  than  a  lump  of  imslacked  lime 
put  into  the  water;  when  well  soaked  they  must  be  well  scrubbed 
and  cleaned  with  a  birch  broom.    If  the  casks  should  happen  to 
become  musty  employ  a  cooper  to  unhead  them  and  bum  them  out. 
As  soon  as  a  cask  becomes  empty,  stop  up  bung,  and  rent,  and  cork- 
hole  tight,  which  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  sweet.     The 
taps  should  be  taken  from  the  empty  cask  and  immediately  cleaned, 
scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place.     Hops  of 
every  kind  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  hops  that  are  intended 
to  be  used  when  brewing  should  be  wetted  thus : — Let  the  tub  stand 
under  the  cock  of  the  copper,  which  half  turned  enables  you  to  wet 
them  gradually.  They  shoidd  be  rubbed  through  the  hands  to  separate 
them  and  break  the  lumps.  To  cleanse  musty  casks  dissolve  a  pound 
of  bay  salt  and  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  water,  then  add  as  much 
dung  from  a  milking  cow  as  will  make  it  thick,  not  more  so  than 
will  allow  it  to  pass  through  a  funnel ;  place  it  on  a  fire  and  stir  it 
with  a  stick  till  it  nearly  boils,  then  put  it  into  the  cask,  bung  it 
close,  and  shake  it  about  for  a  few  minutes  and  let  it  remain  two 
hours,  then  take  out  the  bung  and  let  the  vapour  escape,  fasten  it 
down  again,  give  it  another  shaking  and  let  it  remain  two  hours 
more.   After  this,  cleanse  the  cask  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  not 
ceasing  till  it  becomes  quite  clean  and  imtainted.     This  done,  have 
ready  a  liquor  made  with  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt  and  two  ounces 
of  alum  boiled  in  water,  wash  the  cask  well  with  this  and  cleanse 
the  cask  as  before  with  water,  after  which  the  cask  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


1613. THE   CELLAR. 

A  good  brewer,  cellarman,  &c.,  will  take  delight  in  a  well  ordered 
cellar,  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  both  in  his  person  and 
business ;  everything  in  the  cellar  should  be  kept  in  due  order.  The 
brewer  or  cellarman  to  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a  large  establish- 
ment should  occupy  himself  every  morning  in  the  cellars,  the 
following  duties  are  incumbent : — 

During  the  summer  months  have  the  beer  cellar  and  steps  clean 
washed  weekly,  and  particularly  under  the  casks,  empty  the  top 
casks  daily  into  a  cask  kept  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  slops 
and  grounds,  for  the  cellar  should  on  opening  it  smell  pure  and 
sweet ;  by  attention  to  these  offices  the  cellar  is  not  only  pleasant  to 
enter,  but  the  beer  is  kept  fine  and  cool  during  the  summer  months, 
whereas  by  inattention  a  dirty  cellar  will  cause  the  beer  to  turn  sour; 
during  the  winter  months,  scraping  and  sweeping  the  cellar  once  a 
week  will  be  sufficient,  observe  all  cellars  in  the  \vinter  caimot  be  kept 
too  warm  and  close,  for  without  attention  on  this  point  the  liquors 
cannot  thrive.   The  following  articles  should  be  provided  to  a  cellar 
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in  a  large  eatablUhment :  those  families  who  bxew  oa  a  unaller 
scale  will  apply  these  uses  according  to  their  proportioaate  cob^ 
venience.  Proper  shot  and  lead  canisters  with  holes  in  bottoms,  ami 
two  cloths  to  wash  bottles,  to  be  kept  in  the  bottle  rack.  Two  tubs 
to  wash  bottles  in»  and  a  form  lor  them  to  stand  ob.  Six  strain 
cocks,  bungs,  corks,  rent  pegs,  and  a  mallet^  a  pair  of  pliers  to  draw 
pegs,  and  cork  drawer*  A  leather  boot  to  buckle  on  the  knee  to  cool-* 
tain  the  bottles  when  corking  them,  for  if  the  bottle  breaks  the  boot 
saves  the  liquor.  A  strong  heavy  mahogany  cork  driver.  Six  strong 
prickles  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Coarse  linen  to  put  under  the 
bungs,  the  old  hop  sacks  will  serve*  Six  tin  spouts  the  siae  of  a 
beer  cock  made  at  the  lower  end  as  broad  as  the  banker^s  shovel  at 
the  bottom  for  the  beer  to  work  through  from  the  top  cork  hole^ 
with  brown  paper  round  the  top.  A  strong  iron  skewer  to  raise 
bungs  with.  A  middle  sized  coopers'  gimblet,  the  size  of  the  small 
spigots  and  faucets.  A  quire  of  strong  brown  paper  to  put  round  taps, 
and  another  to  make  hop  bags  with.  Two  laige  sponges  to  clean  the 
outsides  of  the  casks.  A  pair  of  slings  to  grapple  the  casks  with, 
to  take  into  the  cellars,  for  rolling  them  will  cause  dirt  to  hang  about 
them.  A  pair  of  strong  folding  steps.  Half  a  dozen  mahogany 
^igots  and  faucets  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger  to  be  had  at 
the  best  turner's^  being  much  better  than  pegs,  which  ave  wasteful^ 
to  try  all  liquors  whether  they  are  fine.  A  strong  hammer  and  iron 
driver  such  as  the  coopers  use  to  drive  down  the  hoops  which  have 
loosened  from  tubs  and  casks.  Two  split  sticks  for  cellar  candles- 
sticks.  Six  iron  bound  tap  tubs  and  a  brush  to  clean  them  with.  A 
whisk  for  the  yeast  wine  finings.  A  six  gallon  tub  for  the  yeast,  and 
pour  the  beer  from  it  daily,  then  whisk  the  yeast  up  in  the  tub  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Delf  labels  to  hang  on  the  tops  of  the  liquor 
bins,  as  claret,  champaigne,  sherry,  calcavella,  porter,  cider,  perry, 
port,  rhenish,  &c.  A  pewter  crane  and  valench.  Four  or  six  ice  paila 
for  wines,  in  summer.  A  wine  basket  made  to  hold  the  bottles  that 
are  crusted  on  their  sides,  to  bring  from  the  cellar  in  that  position. 
A  raising  jack  to  raise  wines  in  casks  upon  their  stands.  A  pulley 
and  ropes  to  let  wines  and  liquor  down  into  the  cellar.  A  vrine  bit  of 
various  sizes  to  bore  the  casks  with.  A  flogger  to  beat  up  the  wine 
bungs  with.  Two  strong  pails.  A  Gunter's  gauge  nde.  A  stamped 
bushel  measure  to  measure  the  malt  with.  A  strike.  A  small  cop- 
per adze.  A  pair  of  stilyards  or  scales  to  weigh  the  hops  witlu 
Stamped  lead  or  iron  weights  to  be  kept  dry.  Two  tin  funnels  to  put 
into  bottles  when  bottling  ofil  A  large  wood  ditto  for  all  beers.  Two 
low  stools  to  sit  on.  A  leather  apron  with  a  pocket  before  for  pegs^ 
and  bib  to  button  up  on  the  waistcoat.  A  flannel  bag  with  hoop  on 
top  made  as  a  jeUy  bag  to  run  the  lees  of  all  wines  through.  A 
common  cork  screw.  An  iron-bound  wine-oan  for  fining  wines  in. 
A  hoe.  A  spade.  Six  stifi*  birch  brooms,  and  the  same  number  of 
strong  rag  mops.  The  use  of  the  iron  skewer  is  to  raise  up  the 
bimg  by  degrees  first  giving  it  vent 

Have  a  large  cupboard  made  and  fixed  in  the  cellar  or  near  it,  in 
a  dry  spot,  to  hold  most  of  the  small  tools,  so  that  everything  may 
be  at  hand  when  wanted. 
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16I4w— HALT. 

In  choosing  the  malt,  take  care  that  h  is  not  pest  Orr  straw  dried, 
and  procure  it  of  a  pale  colour,  for  they  artf  the  best  of  all  malts 
and  more  balsamic,  also  soflt  and  smooth  and  highly  agreeable  to 
the  taste  ;  malt  should  not  be  ground  too  fine,,  but  on  the  contrary, 
broken  or  made  into  a  eoarse  meal.  Good  naU  is  known  by  a 
simple  test,  namely,  by  chewing  it,  for  if  well  made  it  will  be 
nearly  as  sweet  as  sugar,  defightful  to  the  smell,  of  a  mellow 
flavour,  round  body,  and  thin  skin* 


1615. — ^HOPS. 

When  hops  are  purchased,  let  them  be  not  packed  too  loose  in 
the  bags,  for  that  does  them  no  good.  Be  careful  that  all  things 
belonging  to  the  beer-house  be  never  used  for  anything  else,  for  if 
any  grease  or  soap  get  in  the  paila  or  tubs,  it  prevents  the  beer 
working,  take  care  the 'liquor-stands  be  quite  steady,  for  if  they 
rock  they  injure  the  beer,  they  should  be  made  of  oak,  and  they 
will  last  for  years.  Observe^  never  bottle  beer,  wine,  or  cider,  but 
on  a  fine  day,  let  the  bottles  be  well  seen  to,  use  none  but  the  best 
corks.  Beer,  cider,  and  perry,  for  home  consumption,  should  stand 
in  the  bottles  six  or  eight  hours  before  they  are  corked,  cider  and 
perry  should  have  the  coi^ks  wired  and  be  pAcked  in  a  bin  with 
sand. 


I616»-— EGO  I>LIP,   OB  BGO  HOT. 

This  is  a  beverage  much  diask  in  England  at  Christmas  time ;  if 
properly  made  it  m  wry  agreeablie,  but  if  not  skilfully  done  it  is  not 
at  all  pleasant  to  ^e  palate.  The  following  is  an  excellent  receipt. 
One  quart  of  ale,,  one  quart  of  porter,  mix  together,  and  put  in  a 
saucepan  upea  the  fire,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  covered  with  a 
thick  cream,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Add  to  half  a  pint  of  gin  one 
quartern  of  ram  and  £nir  eggs  well  beaten ;  beat  up  all  well  toge- 
ther, add  mmat  aagar  to  taster  Take  the  mixed  ale  and  beer  ofif  the 
fire,  and  pour  theiaiztwe  of  cgg»  and  ^rits  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times;  mom  return  it  to  the  fire,  keep  it  well  stisxed,  but  it 
must  not /boil  or  it  vnH  curdle ;  when  it  is  just  on  the  verge  of  a  boil 
take  it  off,  pour  ik  into  a  ji^,  and  then  serve  in  gjlassesk  If  it  should 
require  any  more  n^^  add  it. 


I6I7. — PTTBIL 

This  is  also  a  winter  tevten^fe^  mad  i§  composed  chiefly  of  gin  or 
rum  poured  into  beer,  and  nade  hot,  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
spiced  with  grated  nutmeg. 


1618. — SPICED  ALB 

Is  made  in  a  similar  mannar^  save  that  a  hot  toast  is  served  in  it* 
This  is  the  wassorl  drink. 


WA8BAIL   BOWL, 

WASSAIL  BOWL  IN  GLOUCESTEMHIRE. 

"  Tbia  i*  thdc  ciuUnn,  &nd  their  jert. 
When  thep  are  at  the  sle  or  feast ; 
Ilk  man  that  loTes  where  bim  think, 
Shall  Bay  Waitaill  and  to  him  djink. 
He  that  bids  Bhall  ib;  wauail  1 
Tbe  t'other  ahall  nj  again  iMnitAoU .' 
Tbat  aaya  waaaail  drinka  of  the  cup — 
KiniM  hii  fellow,  he  glTea  it  up. 
Drinkhail  t  he  nyt,  and  drinks  (hereof, 
K'wi"g  him  in  Ixnid  and  ikof." 

SobiTt  de  Brunne;  Temp.  Edaard  I.  II. 


During  the  Chrittmu  week  bandi  of  men,  calline  themselTta  "  Wanailen," 
cany  about,  at  night  time,  a  large  bowl,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  apple-tree  ; 
and  dng  B  toag  and  chorus  before  the  doora  of  their  noghboura.  Two  pieces  of 
■tick  are  geneiallj  bent  croaiways  OTer  the  bawl  i  these,  as  well  as  the  bowl,  are 
omamentsd  with  lauiel,  mittleoe,  laiioui  other  evergreens,  ga;  rihboni,  fte.  At 
th«  conclusion  of  tbe  song,  the  howl  is  sent  hito  the  house  for  inspection,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  returned  well  GU«d  with  bs«r,  Ilc,  w  aceMnpwiud  by  some 
triflhig  pecuniary  donatioD, 
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CHAPTEE  XXVL 

MISCELLANEOirS  BECEIPTS. 

1616. — BLACKING. 

The  best  blacking  for  preserving  the  leather  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  which  will  make  it  perfectly  water-tight,  is  the  following : — take 
of  yellow  wax  one  ounce  and  a  half,  of  mutton  suet  four  ounces 
and  a  half,  horse  turpentine  half  an  ounce,  ivory  black  three  ounces, 
melt  first  the  wax,  to  which  add  the  suet  and  afterwards  the  horst 
turpentine,  when  the  whole  is  melted  remove  it  from  the  fire;  mix  in 
gradually  the  ivory  black,  constantly  stirring  till  it  is  cold.  This 
composition  is  sometimes  run  into  moulds  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  blacking  balls  ;  when  it  is  used  it  may  be  laid  or  rubbed  upon  a 
brush  which  should  be  warmed  before  the  fire ;  it  is  also  the  best 
blacking  for  every  kind  of  harness ;  when  it  is  wanted  in  a  large 
quantity  it  may  be  gently  melted  in  a  ladle  or  pot  over  a  chafing- 
dish  with  live  coals. 


I6I7. — TO  CLEAN  CANE  CHAIR  BOTTOMS. 

Turn  up  the  chair  bottom,  and  with  hot  water  and  a  sponge  wash 
the  cane-work  well  so  that  it  may  become  completely  soaked ;  should 
it  be  very  dirty,  you  may  add  soap.  Let  it  dry  in  the  open  air  if 
possible,  or  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  thorough  draught,  and  it  will 
become  as  tight  and  firm  as  when  new,  providing  that  it  has  not  been 
broken. 


1618.^TO  CLBAN  DECANTERS. 

Boll  up  in  small  pieces  some  coarse  brown  paper,  then  wet  and 
soap  the  same,  put  them  into  the  vessel  with  a  little  lukewarm  water, 
and  some  common  soda,  shake  them  well,  then  rinse  with  clean 
water,  and  it  will  be  as  bright  and  clear  as  when  new. 


1619.-— CLEANING  FLOOR  CLOTHS. 

After  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor  cloth  with  a  broom  and 
damp  flannel  in  the  usual  manner,  wet  them  over  with  milk,  and  rub 
them  till  beautifully  bright  with  a  dry  cloth ;  they  will  thus  look  as 
if  they  where  rubbed  first  with  a  waxed  flannel  and  afterwards  with 
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a  dry  one,  Tnthout  being  so  slipperj,  or  so  soon  clogging  Mrith  dust  or 
dirt. 


1620.-T-TO    GLEAN   SPONGES. 

When  very  foul  wash  them  in  diluted  tartaric  acid,  rinsing  them 
afterwards  in  water,  it  will  make  them  very  soft  and  white.  Be 
careful  to  dilute  the  acid  well  as  it  is  very  corrosive  and  therefore 
should  be  weak. 


1621.7— TO  CLEAK  BOSK.  StOCaEUNGS. 

Wash  your  stockings  first  in  white  soap  liquor  lukewarm  to  take 
out  the  rough  dirt,  then  rinse  them  in  iair  water,  and  work  them  well 
in  a  fresh  soap  liquor,  then  make  a  third  soap  liquor  pretty  strong,  in 
which  put  a  little  stone  blue  wrapped  in  a  flannel  bag,  till  your  liquor 
is  blue  enough;  then  wash  your  stockings  well  therein,  and  take 
them  out  and  wring  them;  then  let  them  be  dried  so  that  they  remain 
a  little  moist,  then  stove  them  with  brimstone ;  after  which  put  upon 
the  wooden  leg  two  stockings  one  upon  the  other,  observing  that  the 
two  fronts  or  outsides  are  face  to  face,  then  polish  them  with  glass. 

N.B.  The  first  two  soap  liquors  must  be  only  lukewarm,  the  last 
soap  liquor  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it. 

Blonds  and  gauzes  are  whitened  in  the  same  manner,  only  a  little 
gum  must  be  put  in  the  soap  liquor  before  they  are  stoved. 


1622. — TO  CLEAN  TURKEY  CARPETO. 

To  revive  the  colour  of  a  Turkey  carpet,'  beat  it  well  with  a  stick 
till  the  dust  is  all  out,  then  with  a  lemon  or  sorrel  juice  take  out  the 
spots  of  ink,  if  the  carpet  be  stained  with  any,  wash  it  in  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  shake  out  all  the  water  from  ^e  threads  of  the  carpet; 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  rub  it  all  over  with  the  crumb  of  a  hot 
wheaten  loaf,  and  if  ike  weather  is  very  fine  hang  it  out  in  the  open 
air  a  night  or  two. 


1623. — ^10  CLEAN  WATER  CASKS. 

Scour  the  inside  well  out  with  water  and  sand,  and  afterwards 
apply  a  quantity  of  charcoal  dust :  another  and  a  better  method  is  to 
rinse  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  which 
entirely  deprives  them  of  their  foulness. 


1624.— -TO  DSTECT  WHITING  Oil  CHALK  IN  FLOim. 

Mix  with  the  flour  some  juice  of  lemon  or  good  vinegar,  if  the 
flour  be  pure  they  will  remain  together  at  rest,  but  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  whiting  or  chalk,  a  fermentation  or  working  like  yeast 
will  ensue,  the  adulterated  meal  is  whiter  and  heavier  ihsui  the  good. 


t 

1625.— -TO  EXTRACT  MARKING  INK. 


The  foIlowiB<»  process  will  be  found  easy  and  "effectoal.     Take 
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the  piece  of  marked  linen  and  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  when  in  a  few  minutes  the  characters  will  pass  from  black  to 
white,  owins  to  a  new  preparation  of  silver  being  formed,  namely- 
white  chloride  of  silver,  which  still  remains  in  the  fabric,  but  owing 
to  its  solubility  in  solution  of  ammonia  it  may  be  entirely  extracted 
by  immersion  in  that  liquid  immediately  it  is  removed  out  of  the  first, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  it  for  a  few  minutes;  after  this  it  only 
requires  to  be  well  rinsed  in  clean  water  which  completes  the 
process. 

1626. — ^ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  FIRE. 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
obtained,  by  simply  lining  the  backward  sides  of  an  ordinary  fire  place, 
with  fire  brick.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  that  when  a  fire  goes 
out,  the  coals  at  the  sides  of  the  fire  are  left  unbumt  while  the  centre 
is  consumed,  this  arises  from  the  cooling  powers  of  the  iron  at  the  sides, 
and  hence  the  complaint,  that  you  must  have  a  large  fire  or  none  at  all; 
with  fire  brick  the  whole  of  the  fire  however  small  will  be  kept  a-light, 
an  object  of  great  consideration  in  spring ;  a  no  less  important  advan- 
tage is  that  less  smoke  is  produced. 


1627. — ECONOMICAL   USE   OF  NUTMEG. 

If  you  grate  a  nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  it  will  prove  hollow 
throughout ;  whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  had  it  been  grated  from  the 
other  end,  would  have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last. 


1628. — ^TO   EXTINGUISH  A  FURE. 

A  solution  of  five  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  one  gallon  of 
water  will  easily  extinguish  a  large  fire. 


1629. — FBOST  BITTEN  FRUITS  AND    VEGETABLES. 

Such  fruits  and  roots  as  pears,  apples,  and  potatoes,  as  have  been 
penetrated  by'frost,  may  be  recovered  by  putting  them  into  cold  water 
when  a  thaw  approaches,  and  letting  ^em  remain  in  the  water  for 
some  time,  till  by  the  plumpness  and  fairness  of  the  fruits  and  roots 
it  appears  that  the  particles  of  frost  are  extracted.  This  method 
has  often  been  tried  and  found  to  answer. 


1630.— TO   FINE  CLOUDY  BEER. 

Rack  off  the  cask,  and  boil  one  pound  of  new  hops  in  water  with 
coarse  sugar,  and  when  cold  put  it  in  at  the  bung  hole. 

1631.— FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Bees'  wax  half  a  pound,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alkanet  root; 
melt  together  in  a  pipkin,  until  the  former  is  well  coloured.  Then  add 
linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  half  a  gill,  strain 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin. 

D  D  2 
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1632. — GINGER  BEER. 

Four  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  let  it  stand  six  hours,  then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
let  it  stand  six  hours  more,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  put  it  into 
stone  bottles,  tie  down  the  corks,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 


1633. — TO   RENDER  HARD  WATER  SOFT. 

For  every  hundred  gallons  take  half  a  pound  of  the  best  quick 
lime,  make  it  into  a  cream  by  the  addition  of  water,  then  diffuse  it 
through  the  hard  water  in  a  tank  or  reservoir  and  allow  the  whole  to 
stand ;  it  will  quickly  be  bright,  the  lime  having  united  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  makes  the  hard  water,  will  be  all  deposited. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  application  of  the  art  of  chemistry. 


1634. ^HBRBS  FOR  DRYING. 

The  best  state  in  which  balm,  thyme,  sage,  and  other  kitchen  or 
medicinal  herbs  can  be  gathered  for  drying  to  preserve  for  winter  use 
is  just  as  their  flowers  are  opening,  at  that  period  of  growth  they  are 
found  to  contain  more  of  the  essential  oil,  on  which  their  flavours 
depend,  than  at  any  other. 

1635. HONEY,   TO   CLARIFY. 

Take  six  pounds  of  honey,  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of  water, 
two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  pounded  chalk,  ^ye  ounces  of  coal 
pulverized,  washed  and  well  dried,  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten  in  three  ounces  of  water  for  each  pound  of  honey;  put  the 
honey,  water,  chalk,  and  eggs  into  a  copper  vessel  that  will  hold 
about  one-third  more,  let  them  boil  for  two  minutes,  throw  in  the 
coal,  mixing  it  with  a  spoon  and  continuing  the  boiling  two  minutes 
longer;  then  take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  liquor  may  cool,  then  take  a  new  sieve, 
it  must  be  well  washed  or  it  will  impart  a  disagreeable  taste,  pass 
the  honey  through,  taking  care  to  filter  the  first  drops  twice,  as 
they  generally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  coal:  the  syrup  which 
still  adheres  to  the  coal  and  other  materials  may  be  separated  as 
follows  —  pour  boiling  water  on  them  till  they  no  longer  retain  any 
sweetness,  then  put  these  waters  together,  set  them  over  a  large  fire 
to  evaporate  until  the  syrup  only  remains. 


1636. — ISINGLASS,   TO   CLARIFY. 

^  Take  two  ounces  of  the  clearest  isinglass  for  a  mould  of  jelly, 
put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  set  it  by  a  stove 
with  a  spoon  in  it  to  stir  it  and  skim  it  when  any  scum  rises;  let  it 
boil  very  gently  and  well  reduce,  be  careful  not  to  reduce  too  much 
as  it  wiU  bum  and  spoil  your  jelly,  when  you  think  it  is  reduced 
enough  pass  it  through  a  sieve  ready  for  use. 
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1637. ISINGLASS,   TO   CLABIPY. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  best  isinglass,  cut  it  into  pieced 
and  wash  them  in  warm  water  several  times,  put  the  isinglass  into 
a  stewpan  with  five  glasses  of  filtered  water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  it  boils  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  stove  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  boiling;  take  off  the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises,  and  when  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  three  quarters  strain  it  through  a  cloth  into  a 
basin  for  use. 


1638. — ^IRON  SPOTS  ox  MARBLE. 

To  remove  iron  spots  from  marble,  mix  equal  quantities  of  spirit  of 
vitriol  and  lemon  juice;  shake  it  well,  wet  the  spots  with  the  mixture, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  rub  with  a  soft  linen,  until  they  are  completely 
effaced. 


1639. — INK  SPOTS.'' 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens  wet  the  place  with  juice  of  sorrel 
or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and  the  best  hard  white  soap. 


1640. — MIXTURE  FOR  CLEANING  PAVEMENTS. 

Boil  together  half  a  pint  each  of  size  and  stone-blue  water  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  whiting  and  two  cakes  of  pipe-makers'  clay  in 
about  two  quarts  of  water;  wash  the  stones  over  with  a  flannel 
slightly  wetted  in  this  mixture,  and  when  dry  rub  them  with  flannel 
and  brush. 


1641. OFFENSIVE   SMELLS. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  pleasant  disinfectants  is  coffee ;  the  sim- 
plest way  to  use  it  is  to  pound  the  well-dried  raw  beans  in  a  mortar 
and  strew  the  powder  over  a  moderately-heated  iron  plate.  The 
simple  traversing  of  the  house  with  a  roaster  containing  freshly 
roasted  coffee  will  clear  it  of  offensive  smells. 


1642. — TO  PRESERVE  EGGS. 

Apply  with  a  brush  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  to  the  shells,  or  im' 
merse  the  eggs  therein;  let  them  dry,  and  afiterwards  pack  them  in  dry 
charcoal  dust^  this  prevents  their  being  affected  by  any  alterations  of 
temperature. 


1643. — ^TO  PERFUME   LINEN. 

Rose  leaves,  dried  in  the  shade  or  at  about  four  feet  from  a  stove, 
one  pound ;  of  cloves,  carraway  seeds,  and  allspice,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
pound  in  a  mortar,  or  grind  in  a  mill ;  dried  salt  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
mix  all  these  together,  and  put  the  compound  into  little  bags. 
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1644. — BJkXa  AND  MZCB. 

The  asphodel  is  useful  in  driving  away  rats  and  mice,  which  have 
such  an  antipathy  to  this  plant  tiiat  if  their  holes  be  stopped  up 
with  it  they  will  rather  die  than  pass  where  it  has  been  placed. 


1645. — ^TO   BESTORE   STALE   BEER. 

To  about  a  quart  of  stale  beer  put  half  a  tea- spoonful  of  salt  of 
wormwood,  this  will  restore  the  beer  and  make  it  sparkle  when 
poured  into  a  glass  like  bottled  porter. 


1646. — RICE   MILK. 

Take  some  rice— one  ounce  for  each  person — wash  it  well  in  warm 
water,  then  put  it  in  boiling  milk,  and  boil  it  for  two  or  three  hours 
over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  often,  adding  salt  or  sugar  to  liking,  and 
cinnamon. 


1647. — ^TO  TAKE  STAINS  OUT  OP  SILKS. 

Mix  together  in  a  phial  two  ounces  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Grease  and  other  spots  in  silks  are  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  a 
linen  rag  dipped  in  the  above  composition. 


1648. — TO  BXTBACT  GREASE  SPOTS  FROM  SILKS,  MUSLINS,   ETC. 

Scrape  French  chalk,  put  it  on  the  grease  spot,  and  hold  it  near 
the  fire,  or  over  a  warm  iron  or  water-plate  filled  with  boiling  water, 
the  grease  will  melt,  and  the  French  chalk  absorb  it,  brush  or  rub  it 
off;  repeat  if  necessary. 

1649.— A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MILK  OR  CREAM. 

Beat  up  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg  in  a  basin,  and  then  pour  boiling 
tea  over  it  gradually,  to  prevent  its  curdling,  it  is  difficult  from  the 
taste  to  distinguish  it  firom  rich  cream. 


1650. — SAGO 

Should  be  put  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  take  off  the  earthy 
taste,  pour  off  that  and  add  fresh  water,  and  simmer  until  the  sago  is 
quite  dear.  Put  in  with  the  fresh  water  a  little  spice  and  a  slice  of 
lemon  peel.  A  glass  of  white  or  red  wine  and  sugar  may  be  added 
to  taste. 


1651. — ^TO   TAKE   MILK  FROM   CREAM. 

Use  a  syphon,  and  draw  off  the  milk  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  cream,  and  thus  completely  separate  the  two  liquids  by  the 
simplest  means  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
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1652. UTILITY  OP  NETTLES. 

Steel  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  nettle  becomes  flexible,  lint 
dipped  in  nettle  juice  put  up  the  nostril  has  been  known  to  stay  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose,  when  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  the  seeds  ground  into  powder  and  taken  daily  will  cure 
the  swelling  in  the  neck  known  by  the  name  of  goitre,  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  general  system. 


1653. ^USEFUL   KNIFE  BOARD. 

€k)Ter  a  common  knife-board  with  bnff-leather  on  which  are  put 
emery  one  part,  crocus  martis  three  parts  in  very  fine  powder,  mixed 
into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and  spread  on  the 
leather  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  This  method  giTes  a  fkr  stipe- 
nor  edge  and  polish  to  the  knife  than  the  common  practice  of  using 
brickdust  on  a  board. 
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A  GLOSSARY  OF  FOREIGN  TERMS  USED  IN  COOKERY,  BILLS 

OF  FARE,  ETC. 

Atelets,    Small  silver  skewers. 

Baba,    A  French  sweet  yeast  cake. 

Bain  Marie.  A  flat  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  intended  to  hold  also  other 
saucepans  for  the  purpose  either  of  cooking  or  keeping  their  contents  hot 

Bouquet,     A  bunch  of  parsley  and  scalUons  tied  up  to  put  in  soups,  &c. 

Bouquet  garni,  or  Assaitonni,  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  cloves  or 
aromatic  herbs. 

Bourgwgnote.    A  ragodt  of  truffles. 

Braise.  This  is  a  method  of  dressing  meat,  poultry,  &c.  without  evaporation. 
It  is  done  by  lining  a  braising  pan  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  beef,  or  .veal ;  upon 
which  place  whatever  you  may  intend  to  braise ;  and  also  add  carrots,  onionSy 
lemons,  bay  leaf,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Brioche,    A  French  yeast  cake. 

Buisson  (en).    A  fanciful  mode  of  dressing  up  pastry,  &c. 

Capilotade.    A  hash  of  poultry. 

Civet.     A  hash  of  game  or  wild  fowl. 

Compeigne.    A  French  sweet  yeast  cake,  with  fruit,  &c. 

Compote.  A  mixed  ragoi^t  to  garnish  white  poultry,  &c.;  also  a  method  of 
stewing  fruit  with  syrup  for  desserts. 

Compotier.  A  dish  in  the  dessert  service  purposely  for  the  compote. 

Consommi,    A  clear  gravy,  very  strong ;  see  receipt. 

Couronne  (en).  To  serve  any  prescribed  articles  on  a  dish  in  the  form  of  a 
crown. 

Court  or  shorty  to  stew.    The  reduction  of  a  sauce  until  it  becomes  very  thick. 

Croquettes.     A  mince  of  fish,  meat,  poultry,  or  rice. 

Croustade.    Bread  baked  in  a  mould,  and  scooped  out  to  contain  minces,  &c.    j 

Croutons.    Bread  cut  in  various  shapes  and  fried  lightly  in  butter  or  oil. 

Dorez.   To  wash  pastry,  &c.,  with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten. 

J>orure,    Yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten. 

*'  En  papillote,'*  White  paper  is  greased  with  oil  or  butter,  and  then  folded 
over  a  cutlet  or  small  fish,  fastening  it  by  screwing  the  paper  at  the  edges. 

Entries  are  dishes  served  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  first  course  of 
the  dinner. 

Entremets.     Small  ornamental  dishes  served  in  the  second  and  third  courses. 

Financiere.    An  expensive,  highly  flavoured,  mixed  ragoAt. 

Flan,    A  French  custard. 

Olaze   {to).    To  reduce  sauces  to  a  jelly,  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  meat. 

Olaxe  is  made  usually  from  reduced  consommi,  or  juices  from  the  bottoms  of 
braised  white  meats.    It  should  be  preserved  in  jelly  pots. 

Glaze,  Glace,  or  Ice,  is  composed  of  white  of  egg  beaten  with  powdered  sugar. 

Godiveau,    A  common  veal  forcemeat. 

Gras  (au),  expresses  that  the  article  is  dressed  with  meat  gravy. 

Gratin.  A  layer  of  any  article  intended  for  this  purpose  is  spread  over  a  dish 
that  will  bear  the  fire,  and  is  placed  on  a  stove  or  hot  a^es  until  it  bums. 

Hors  dTeeuvre.    A  small  dish  served  during  the  first  course. 

Lard  (to).   To  stick  bacon,  or  whatever  meat  may  be  named, into  poultry,  meat. 
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&c.  It  is  accomplished  with  a  larding  pin,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given,  one 
end  of  which  is  square  and  one  hollow.  The  lardon  is  put  into  this  hollow,  the 
point  is  then  inserted  in  the  meat,  and  on  being  drawn  through  leaves  the  bacon  or 
lardon  standing  in  its  proper  place.    It  requires  practice  to  do  this  well. 

Lardon,  The  pieces  into  which  bacon  or  other  meats  are  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
larding. 

Liaiton.    A  finish  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream  for  ragoCits  and  sauces. 

Madeleines,    Cakes  made  of  the  same  composition  as  pound  cakes. 

Maigre  (au).    Soups,  &c.  dressed  without  meat. 

Marincuie.    A  prepared  pickle  for  meat,  fish,  &c. 

Mask.    To  cover  completely. 

Meringue,  A  light  confection  formed  of  sugar  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  a 
fine  froth. 

Nouilles.  An  Italian  paste  resembling  macaroni,  it  is  flat  instead  of  being  in 
pipes. 

Panada,    Bread  soaked  in  milk,  used  principally  for  quenelles  and  fine  farces. 

Passer.     To  fry  lightly. 

P^te.    A  raised  crust  pie. 

Po6Ue.  A  light  braise  for  white  meats ;  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
braise  is  that  in  the  former,  the  meat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  need  not  be  so  much 
done  as  the  latter. 

Poiage.    A  term  for  soup. 

Puree.  Any  meat,  fish,  or  other  article  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and  rubbed  through  a 
Meve.    See  Purie  presser. 

Quenelles.    A  fine  farce  ;  when  used  it  is  generally  poached. 

Rissoles,  A  mince  of  meat  or  fish  ;  in  paste  it  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  shapes 
for  side  dishes,  balls  being  the  more  frequent  mode  when  used  as  a  garnish . 

Roux.     A  thickening  for  white  soups  and  gravies. 

Salmi.    A  hash  very  highly  seasoned, 

Sauter.    To  fry  very  lightly. 

Sabotiere  or  Saubeliire.  A  pewter  or  tin  vessel  in  which  are  placed  the  moulds 
containing  whatever  is  intended  to  be  frozen. 

Tammy.    A  silk  sieve. 

Toumer  or  turn.  To  stir  a  sauce ;  also  to  pare  and  cut  roots,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  very  neatly. 

Tourte.    A  puff  paste  pie. 

Vanner,  To  take  up  sauce  or  any  other  liquid  in  a  spoon  and  turn  it  over 
very  quickly. 

Veloutt.    For  heightening  the  flavours  of  soups,  made  dishes,  &c. 
Vol-au'vent.     An  extremely  light  puff  paste,  in  which  is  enclosed  minces  of 
sweetbread,  poultry,  game,  &c. 


NAMES  OF  TOP  BEMOYE  DISHES. 


3  Chickens,  with  4  sheeps'  tongues. 
2  Chickens,  with  ox-tongue. 

2  Chickens,  with  cauliflower. 

3  Chickens,  with  a  &ncy  bread  basket 
filled  with  green  peas. 

Noix  de  veau  and  stewed  pcias ; 
Or,  cucumber  sauce ; 
Or,  spinach      do. 
Or,  endive       do. 
Or,  French  beans  do. 
Chevaux  de  frieze  lamb,  with  cucum- 
bers ; 

Or,  with  stewed  peas ; 

Or,  with  Bweatbreads  larded. 


Chevaux  de  frieze  mutton,  with  pur^e 
of  turnips ; 

Or,  with  cucumbers ; 

Or,  with  peas ; 

Or,  with  capons. 

Vol-au-vent  of  sweetbreads; 

Or,  chicken. 

Timbale  of  macaroni,  with  sweetbreads; 

Or,  with  truflles  and  chickens ; 

Or,  with  veal. 

Turban  of  palates  of  beef  done  white, 
with  mushrooms ; 

Or,  with  truflles ; 

Or,  with  cucumbers ; 
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Or,  with  cairots  and  tainips ; 

Or,  Italienne. 

Grflilantine  of  veal  with  stewed  pees; 

Or,  with  mushrooms ; 

Or,  with  asparagus. 

Calfs  head  a  la  tourte ;  ] 

Or,  with  mushrooms ; 

Or,  with  truffles ; 

Or,  with  hread  crumbs  and  capers. 

Capon,  boned  and  forced,  mushrooms  ; 

Or,  with  truffles ; 

Or,  Italienne. 

Turkey,  boned  and  forced,  with  tongue; 

Or,  plain,  with  oyster  sauce. 

Capon,  plain,  braised,  and  oyster  sauce. 

ENTRIES. 

Espagnolets,  sweetbreads,  and  plovers' 
^ggs,  or  pullets'. 

Espagnole  of  rice,  with  chicten  or  young 
rabbit,  with  plovers'  eggs  and  whole  truf- 
fles. 

Turban  of  lamb  sweatbreads. 

Small  timbale,  macaroni  and  truffles. 

Quenelles,  garnished  with  plovers*  eggs 
and  whole  truffles. 

Cutlets,  fowl  or  turkey,  with  tongue  and 
cucumbers. 

Bourdins  a  la  reine. 

Yol-au-vent  a  la  fricassee. 

ENTR:6ES  OF  MUTTON. 

Haricot  mutton. 
Cutlets  do. 
Saut6  do. 
Rissoles  do. 
Braised  do. 
Hashed  do. 
Emincet  do. 
Irish  stew  do. ; 
Fillets       do. 


SAUCES. 


Tomato. 

Cucumber. 

Mushrooms. 

Italian. 

Endive. 

Turnips. 

Onion. 

Pouverade. 

Pur6e  Sobiese. 

Haricot. 

Lentils.    :^ 


Peu. 
Indienne. 
Pur^e  tumipBb  *: 
French  beans. 
Capers. 
Spinach. 

ENTRIES  OF  LAMB. 

Cutlets. 

Tendons. 

Haricot. 

Blanc. 

Sweatbreads. 

Chevaux  de  frieze. 

Saut6. 

Braised. 

Rissole. 

Patties. 

Papillotes. 

Ears. 

Trotters. 

Head. 

SAUCBS. 

Pa-6e  of  peas. 

Tomato. 

Spinach. 

Sorrel. 

Endive. 

Mushroom. 

Italian. 

Truffles. 

French  beans. 

Sobiese. 

Button  beans. 

Turnips. 

Do.  pur^. 

Cucumber. 

Fricandeau. 

ENTREMETS. 

G&teau  a  la  Genoises  Medina. 
Gateau  a  la  Neapolitaine  marmalade. 
Gd,teau  chocolate,  with  cream. 
Sandwich  pastry,  with  caramel  top. 
Vol- au- vent  marnmlade,  sugar  top. 
Albert  pudding. 
Queen's  pudding,  with  vanilla. 
Almond  pudding,  with  jelly. 
Pur6e  rice  pudding,  with  maraschino. 
Savoy  pudding,  with  dried    cherries, 
with  Noyeau. 
Cheesecakes  hot. 
Jellies. 
Creams. 
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JANUARY. 


(kbrm*  feet  soup  &  la  turtle. 
Crimped  cod. 
Tongue  and  cheekB. 
Mushroom  sauce. 
Timbale  of  pullets.  Mutton  cutlets. 

Beef.  Cucumbers. 

Haricot  beans.  Vol-au-vent. 

I  Fillet  of  soles.  Sweetmeats  and 

Maitre  d'hdtel.  ragout. 

Saddle  of  mutton. 
Sbookd  Coubse. 
Boast  fowl. 
Pastry  fancy.  Orange  jelly. 

.  Noyeau  cream.  Sea  kale. 

Roast  hare. 


FEBRUARY. 

Oyster  soup. 
'Turbot. 
Noiz  de  veau  a  la  financi^. 
Lamb  cutlets.  Tongue  and 

cheeks. 
Gucamben.  Cutlets  with 

mushrooms. 
Tendons  of  veal.         Casserolettes  with 
Tomata  sauce.  saut4  Italian 

sauce. 
Saddle  of  mutton. 
Second  Course. 
Roast  pheasants  with  twelve  larks  round. 
Yol-au-vent.  Timbale  of  apple. 

Cranberries.  Fried  artichokes. 

Orange  jelly. 

Hare  boned. 


APRIL. 

Potage  a  la  printemps. 
Relev6  par  un  pki6  chaud. 
Filets  de  pigeon         Cdtelettes  d'agneau 
au  naturel.  pftt^s  aux  concom- 

bres. 
Le  poisson. 
ReleT^  par  un  selle  de  monton  rdti. 
Table  de  e6U, 
Petits  p4t68  a  la 
reine. 

Un  diapon  rdtL 
Ge\6e  de  noyeau  Un  perdrix  de 

louge.  gaufres  s  la 

ChantiUL 
Les  champignons  a  r6tuv6es. 
RelcT^ ;  les  sandwiches  au  parmesane  a 
I'^carlates. 


Potage  a  la  printempt. 
Reley6  par  les  petits  poulets  aux  cham* 

pignons. 
Les  cdtelettes  de         Les  grenadins  aus 
mouton  a  la  pois  d'aspeiiges. 

sobiese. 

Du  saumon  boulli. 

Reley6  par  le  boeuf  rdti. 

Table  de  cdt^,  Table  de  cdt6, 

P4t^  a  la  reine.  Un  jambon  a  la 

braise. 

Un  chapon  r6ti. 

Plmn  pudding  a  Gel^e  du  yin  de 

I'anglaise.  madere. 

Les  champignons  a  r6tuy6es. 

Reley6  parle  souffle  aux  fleurs  d'orange# 

Soupe  a  la  Windsor. 
Relev^ ;  un  quartier  d*  agneau  rdti. 
Fricandeau  de  Eminc6  de  yolaillev 

yeau  a  la  jardiniere.  garnie  des 

croquettes. 
FoisBon  ;  un  turbot  garni  de  filets  de  soles. 
Reley^ ;  un  aitch  bone  de  bceuf  bouilli. 

DEUXliME  SERyiOE. 

Les  petits  poulets  rdtis. 
La  gel^e  de  vin.         Pomme  de  terre  s 

la  maltre  d'hdtel. 
L'asperges.  Creme  de 

Chantilly. 
L'oison  rdti. 
Side  table. 
Filet  de  turbot  a 
la  maitre  d'hdtel. 


Soupe  a  la  tartuifes. 
Reley^  ;  les  poulets  et  langue  de  boeuf 
jardiniere. 
Cdtelettes  Gibelettes  de 

d'agneau.  lapereau  aux 

Pan^  a  Htalienne.  champignonsr 

Poisson ; 
De  turbot  garni  de  merlans  frits. 

Le  carr6  de  mouton  rdti. 
Side  table. 
Les  huitres  an 
gratin. 

Deitxi&hx  Sirtick. 

Un  dindonneau  piqu^  rdti. 
Gel6e  de  yin.  L'asperges* 

Les  pommes  de  Biscuits  a  la 

terre  en  salade.  Chantilly. 

^  Des  pigeons  rdtis. 

Lamb  cutlets  and  asparagus, 
Souffle  pudding. 
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Soupe  a  la  Windsor. 
ReleT6  ;  longe  de  veaa  a  la  bechamel. 
Cdtelettes  de  Poulets  d6coup<68 

mouton.  aux  points  des 

Saut6  aux  fines  asperges. 

herbes. 

Poisson. 

Turbot  bouilli  et  frit. 

Reley^  ;  jambon  brais^  aux  legumes. 

Table  de  cdt6^  carr6  de  mouton  r6ti. 

Deuxi^he  Sbbyice. 

Un  dindonneau  rdti. 
Biscuit  a  la  Les  huitres  aux 

Chantilly.  gratins. 

L'aspexges  Une  gel^ 

d'oranges. 
Les  pigeons  r6tis. 


Soupe  a  la  jardiniere. 
Relev6  ;  quartier  d'agneau  r6ti. 
Cdtelettes  d'agneau        Une  fricassee  de 
pan6  aux  hazicots  lapereau  aux 

verts.  champignons. 

Poisson. 
Un  turbot  bouilli. 
Relev^ ;  poitrine  de  bceuf  au  gros  sal. 
Table  de  cdt6,  petits  pfttes  aux  huhres. 

DxuxiiME  Sbbyice. 

Deux  petits  poulets  rdtis. 

L'asperges  a 
I'anglaise. 
Les  choux-fleurs  G&teau  a  la 

au  beurre.  duchesse. 

Deux  canards  rdtis. 


Gel^e  de  vin. 


MAY. 


Potage  aux  pur^e  de  carottes. 
Belev^  ;  les  poulets  braises  gamis  a  la 

printaniere. 
Les  cdtelettes  Saut6  de  ris  de 

d'tegneau  pan6  a  la         yeau  a  I'^carlate. 
mare^iaL 

Poiston. 
Un  turbot  bouilli. 
Relev^ ;  un  jambon  garni  de  chou-croute. 
Table  de  cdt6. 
Un  carr6  de 
mouton  rdti  et  les 
,  rougeU  aux  fines 
herbes. 

Deuxi^he  Sebtioe. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
L<i  gelee  d'oranges.  L'aspeiges. 

Du  macaroni  au  Le  biscuit  a  la 

gratin.  Chantilli. 

Let  pigeons  rdtis. 


Soupe  Termicelli  claire. 

Biclev^  ;  les  poulets  a  la  jardiniere. 

Les  fricandeau  Com potede  pigeon 

piqu£  a  Toseille.  a  I'espagnole. 

Poinon. 

Turbot  bouilb*. 

Relevi  ;  le  carr^  de  mouton  rdti. 

Sbconde  Service. 

Deux  petits  levrauts  rdtis. 
Charlotte  a  la  L'asperges. 

russe.  G&teau  a  la  d*ar- 

Salade  d*homard.  toise. 

Le  caneton  rdti. 
Side  table— PetiU  pHt^. 

Soupe  aux  concombres. 

Kelev^  ;  chapon  aux  choux-fleurs. 

Pieda  d'agneau  Saut6  de  bceuf 

a  la  poulette.  aux  fines  herbes. 

Poisson. 

Les  rougets  sauce  italienne. 

Relev6  ;  jambon  brais^  aux  ^pinards.    ] 

Seconds  Sebtioe. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
L'aiiperges  Crdme  aroranges. 

Les  gAteau  a  gros        Salade  d'homard . 
sauce. 

Les  pigeons. 
Side  Table. — Filets  de  soles  frits. 

Soupe  au  pur^e  aux  concombres. 

Relev^  ;  un  gigot  d'agneau  aux  ^pinards. 

Les  pieds  d'agneau  Les  ris  de  veau 

a  la  poulette.  piques  a  Fanglaiie. 

Poisson. 

Turbot  bouilli. 

Relev^  ;  le  bceuf  rdti  a  I'anglaise. 

Secorde  Service. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
L'asperges .  Boudin  aux  raisins. 

Crdme  au  bain-  Les  ceuis  des 

marie.  pluviers. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 

Side  table. — Bx>ugets  aux  fines  herbes. 

■ 

Potage  a  la  printemps. 
Re1ev6  ;  par  un  chapon  d  la  financiere. 
Cdtele.tes  .  Le  galimafir^e 

d'agneau  aux  de  volaiUe. 

6pignards. 

Les  rougets  a  Htalienne. 
B.eley6  ;  un  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

DbvziAmb  Seeyicb. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 

L'asperges.  Gel6e  de  noyeau. 

Gateau  a  la  Une  salade 

duchesse.  d'homard  fraise.  , 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 

Side  table. — ^Petits  pittas  au  salpioon. 
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Soupe  aux  ris  et  pur^e  de  petits  pouleta. 
Relev^ ;  un  quartier  d*agneau  idti. , 

Une  fricassee  de  Cotelettes  de 

laperau  garnie  des        mouton  glac6  a  la 
qneneUes  de  jardmiere. 

▼okille. 

Poismn. 
Les  rougete  sauce  a  lltalienne. 

DeuxiAmb  SKavics. 

Deux  canetons  rdtis. 
L'asperges.  Boudin  a  la 

Les  petits  choux  cabinet. 

a  la  magne  Les  choux-fleura 

aubeurre. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 
Table  de  c6t6  ;  petits  p&t^s. 
Pommes  de  terre  nouvelles. 


Soupe  a  la  jardiniere. 
Relev^;  les  petits  poulets  a  la  printaniere. 
Tendons  de  veau  Cdtelettes  d'agneau 

Glac^  aux  pan 68  a 

concombres.  Pitalienne. 

Du  poisson. 
RelcY^ ;  le  selle  de  mouton  r6ti. 

DfiuxiiHB  Seryioe. 

Le  pintade  pique. 
L'asperges.  Les  beignets 

anglo-fran9ai8. 
La  gel6e  du  vin.  Les  pommes  de 

terre  a  la  mattre 
d'hdtel. 

Deux  canetons  rdtis. 

Table  de  c6{€ ; 

Petits  p&t^s  a  la  mazarine. 


Potage  yermioelli  a  la  Windsor. 
IUlev6  ;  I'oison  rdti  aux  chou-GrpCites.    . 

Deux  Entrbbs. 

Le  fricandeau  de  veau  piqu6  i  rosaille. 

Les  poulets  d6  coupes  aux  pois  d^asperges* 

Poisson. 

Du  saumon  a  la  marayin. 

Le  selle  de  mouton  r6tL 

DEuxiiMB  Sbrticb. 

Deux  petits  poulets  rdtis. 

L'asperges  au  Gel6e  du  vin. 

naturel.  Timbale  de 

Les  meringues.  macaroni. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 

Table  de  c5t^  ;  filets  de  soles  frits. 

P^t^s  au  jus. 

Soupe  au  pur^e  aux  concombres. 

Relev6;  le  quartier  d'agneau  rdti. 

Les  canetons  d6-  Les  petits  poulets 

coupes  a  la  bi-  en  m  em  bres  gamis 

garade.  S  la  printaniere. 

Poisson. 
Beley^;  un  aitch  bone  of  beef. 

Deuxij^me  Seryioe. 

Les  dindonneaux  piques  rdtis. 

La  gel^e  du  yin.  Salade  des 

homards. 
L'asperges.  Meringues  d  la 

Chantilli. 
Les  pigeons  rdtis. 
Les  croquettev. 
Suet  pudding. 


Soupe  yermicelli  a  la  Windsor. 

Relev^  ;  un  gigot  d'agneau  aux  ^pinards. 

Ris  de  veau  piqu6  Les  poulets  d6- 

a  Toseille.  coup^  a  la 

printaniere. 
Poisson. 

Les  rougets  aux  fines  herbes. 

Relev^ ;  bcsuf  rdti  a  I'anglaise. 

Les  petits  poulets. 

Gel6e  du  yin.  Les  ceufs  des  plu- 

yiersau  naturel. 
L'asperges.  Boudin  aux  rainns 

a  I'anglaise. 

Deux  canetons  rdtis. 

Table  de  cdt^. 
Les  maquereaux  gnmis  des  filets  de  soles 

frits. 


Potage  a  la  printcmps. 
Rele?^  ;  un  carr6  de  boeuf  a  la  jardiniere. 

QUATRE  EnTRBES. 

Les  poulets  d^ -         Cotelettes  d'agneau, 
coup^  aux  pois.         pan^  a  la  mardchal. 
Ris  de  yeau  piqu^  Petits  p&t^s  a  la 

a  la  Toseille.  yin. 

Poisson. 

Du  saumon  bouilli. 

Reley6  ;  un  jambon  brais6  aux  ^pinards. 

Loin  of  mutton 
on  side  table. 

DBUXiixE  Sebyice. 
Petits  poulets  rdtis. 
PetiU  pois  au  La  gelde  au  fraise. 

naturel. 
La  tourte  de  L'asperges. 

groseille. 

CftTieton  rdti. 
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Potage  an  pois  verts. 
^  Belev6 ;  les  pouleto  biaia^  a  la  jardini^. 

QUATRBS  EnTBBIS. 

OdteletteB  d'agneaa         Un  aaut^  de  vo- 

Bux  haricots  verts.  laille  aux  truffes. 

lies  croquettes  des         Filets  de  merlaus 

jis  de  veau  frits.  a  la  hoUondaise. 

Turbot  bouilli. 

Le  jambon  brais^  aux  ^pinards. 

Side  table. 
Neck  of  mutton  roast. 

Dsuxi]&ME  Service. 

Un  pintade  pique. 
Petits  pois  au  Gel^e  de  vin. 

nature!. 

Le  panier  L'asperges. 

a  la  Chan  till  v. 

Deux  canetons  rdtis. 


Soupe  a  la  faubonne. 
Relev4  ;  le  carre  de  boeuf  a  la  jardiniere. 

QUATRE   ENTRisS. 

Les filets  de  merlans         Les  friteaux  de 

a  la  cardinal.  volaille  a  la  portu- 
Cdtelettes  de  poi-  gaise. 

trine  d'agneau  Les  petits  vol-au- 
B.UX  haricots  verts.  vent  a  la  reine. 

Poisson. 

Le  turbot  et  filets  de  soles. 

Un  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi^me  Service. 

Deux  canetons  rdtis. 
Gelee  du  vin.  L'asperges. 

Petits  pois.  Le  marasquin  a  la 

Chantilly. 
Le  pintade  roti. 

Puree  de  pois  vert. 
Le  carr6  de  boeuf  aux  l^mes. 

QVATRB   EnTRJ&BS. 

Filets  de  turbot  Cdtelettes  de  poi- 

i  la  cr^me.  trine  d'agneau  aux 

concombres. 
L'eminc^  de  veau         Lee  petits  p&t^s 
»  la  polonnaise.  a  la  toulouse. 

Poisson. 
Le  turbot  bouilli. 
Selle  de  mouton  rdtu 
DsuxiixB  Sbrvicb. 
Deux  petits  poulets  idti. 

Petits  pois.  Le  creme  a 

Lies  tartelettes  I'anglaise. 

de  groseille.  L^aspeiges. 

Le  caneton  rdti. 


Soupe  a  la  bollandaise. 

Belev6 ;  les  poulets  brais^saux  chouxfieuis. 

Les  filets  de  Cdtelettes 

lapereau  gamis  d'agneau  gamis 

d'une  mac^doine.         des  haricots  verts. 

Le  poisson. 

Relev6 ;  caiT6  de  bceuf  a  la  flamande. 

Gel^e  garni  de  L'asperges. 

pur^e. 

Salade  Les  choux  a  la 

d'bomard.  magnat. 

Les  pigeons. 
Side  table. 
Fillet  de  turbot  a 
la  crSme  pain 
mutton  roast. 

Soupe  a  la  jardiniere. 
Relev6  ;  les  petits  poulets  a  la  grillion. 

QuATRE  Entrees. 

Les  ris  de  veau  Cdtelettes  pan^s 

a  I'oseille.  aux  haricots 

verts. 
Filets  de  sole  Fricassee  de 

a  la  mattre  poulets,  sauce  aux 

d'bdtel.  concombres. 

Du  poisson. 

Un  turbot  bouilli  au  naturel. 

Relev6;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi^me  Service. 

Le  caneton  rdti. 
L'asperges.  La  gel6e  du  vin 

aux  fraises. 
Tourte  de  Petits  pois  au 

groseille.  natiurel. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 


Potage  a  la  printaniere. 

Relev6  ;  les  poulets  braises  aux 
choux-fleurs. 

QuATRE  Entrees. 

Les  canetons  d^-  Casserole  au  ris 

coup6s  aux  pois.  gamie  de  pur6e 

de  volaille. 
Petits  p^tes  gamis  Cdtelettes  de 

des  rognons  de  mouton  pan^s  aux 

coqs.  haricots  verts. 

Poisson. 

Les  rougets  aux  fines  herbes. 

Relev^ ;  un  gigot  de  mouton  rdtL 

Deux  canetons  rdti. 

L'asperges.  Gel^e  de  Noyeau. 

Creme  au  Les  petits  pois  au 

groseilles.  naturel. 

Les  pigeons  rdti. 
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Sonpe  hochepot  de  legumes. 
Kelev6 ;  les  poulets  a  la  printaniere. 
Lea  casserolettes  Les  cdtelettes 

au  ris  aux  oeuis  d'agneau  pan6  a  la 

de  pluviers.  mar^chal. 

Poisson. 
Releve  ;  le  gigot  de  mouton  r6ti. 

I>B0X1&ME   SSBYIOB. 

Les  16vrauts  rdtis. 

L'asperges.  CrSme  du  caf6. 

Tourte  de  Magnonnaise  de 

groseiUe.  saumon. 

Le  canetoa  rdtL 

Side  table. — Les  croquettes. 

Potage  au  legumes  au  roison/ 

Relev^  ;  quartier  d'agneau  r6ti. 

Tendons  de  veau  C6telettes  de 

garnia  d'une  mouton  saut6 

mac^doine.  aux  concomhres. 

Les  rougets  aux  fines  herbes. 

Relev^;  les  petits  pouletsaux  choux-fleura. 

DSUZI&MB  SSBYIOE. 

Deux  petits  16vrauts  idtis. 
L'asperges.  Gel€e  d'orange. 

Le  tourte  de  Salade  d'homard. 

groseilie. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 

I ^Iii       —■■■■!■  ....     ^       .   ,m  m   —^  ■H— I^^MII   I 

Pota'^c  aux  16gumes  a  la  hollandaise. 
Ilelev6 ;  une  poitrine  de  boeuf  au  gros  sel. 

Les  cotelettes  Les  poulets  d6- 

pan^es  et  glac^es.  coupes  a  la 

printaniere. 
Poisson. 
Le  turbot  garni  des  merlans. 
Relev^;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Beuxi^me  Sebvioe. 

La  poularde  rdtie. 
L'asperges.  Gel4e  d'orange. 

Le  tourte  de  Salade  d'homard. 

groseilie. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 
Side  table. — Les  rougets  aux  fines  herbes. 


Soupe  k  la  bninoise. 

Reley^ ;  un  quartier  d*agneau  r6ti. 
Les  ris  de  veau  Les  casserolettes 

piques  aux  de  ris  gamies  de 

champignons.  pur6e  de  Tolaille. 

Poisson. 

Turbot  boulli  et  merlans  fiits. 

Aitch  bone  of  beef  boiled. 

DEuxiiuB  Sbrttcs. 

La  poularde  rdtie. 
Gel^e  d'oranges.  L'aspei^es. 

Salade  d*homard.  Cr^me  de 

groseiUe.  . 
Le  caneton  rdti. 
I  Green  peas. 
Petits  p4t6s  a  la  reine. 
Suet  pudding. 

Potage  a  la  jardiniere. 

Relev^ ;  les  petits  poulets  aux  choux-fleuzs. 

QuASBB  Entbbes. 


Potage  a  la  hollandaise. 
Re]ev6 ;  le  gigot  d'agneau  aux  ^pinards. 
Le  fricandeau  de  L'^minc6  de 

veau  piqu6  aux  mouton  aux 

champignons.  concomhres. 

Le  turbot  et  merlans  frits. 
Re]ev6 ;  le  boeuf  rdti. 

DEUxiixB  Sbbvigb. 

Les  dindonneaux. 
L'asperges.  Gel6e  du  vin. 

Boudinaux  Salade  d'homard. 

raisins. 

Le  caneton  rdti. 
Side  table. — Petits  pftt^s  a  la  reine. 


Les  ris  de  veau 
piqu6s  a  Poseille. 


Les  petits  vol-au- 

vent  gamis  de 
rognons  de  coqs. 


L'^minc6  de 
volaille  a  la  reine, 
gamie  des  casse- 
rolettes au  lis. 
Lescdtelettflsde 
poitrine  d'agneau 
pan6. 


Poisson. 

Le  turbot  bouilli  au  naturel. 

Relev^;  le  gigot  du  mouton  rdti. 

DEUxii^ME  Sebvioe. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
Les  petits  pois.  Gel6e  d'orange. 

Creme  aux  L'aspeiges. 

groseilles. 

Le  levraut. 
Pommes  de  terre  nouvelies. 

Un  potage  a  la  printaniere. 
Brieve;  longe  de  veau  a  la  b6chameL 

pBuxiiHE  Entbees. 

Les  canetons  d6-  Eminc^  de  boeuf 

coupes  aux  pois  a  la  portugaise. 

d'asperges. 

Relev6;  un  jambon  brai86  aux 

^pinards. 

Les  petits  poulets  rdtis. 

Charlotte  a  la  La  gel^  de  vin. 

russe. 
L'asperges.  Le  magnoiiBMSe 

de 
Les  pigeons. 
Croquettes  de  ris  de  veaa. 
Bonir  rati. 
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Potage  aux  legumes  et  tendons. 
Relev6  ;  le  ^got  d'agneau  aux  ^pinards. 

QUATRE  £nTR]&ES. 

Cdtelettes  de  Petits  p^t68 

inouton  d  la  gamis  de  salpicon 

mar^chal.  aux  oeufs. 

Les  petits  poulets  Le  iricandeau 

d^coup6s  aux  piqu^  aux 

concombres.  tomates. 

Les  tranches  de  saumon 
garnies  de  filets  de  soles  frits. 
Le  boeuf  r6ti  a  Tanglaise. 

DEUXliME  SeRYIOB. 

I^es  petits  poulets  r6tis. 
'   Petits  pois  au  Boudin  aux 

naturel.  raisLns. 

Tourte  de 

groseille.  L*asperges. 

Deux  canetons  r6tis. 

Soupe  a  la  reine. 

Rel.  Longe  de  veau  rdtie  a  la  b^chameL 

QuATRE  Entries. 

Les  c6telettes  Saut6  de  ris  de 

d'agneau  pannes  a         veau  aux  haricots 

la  marlchal.  verts. 

Petit  vol-au-vent  Les  tranches 

garni  a  la  de  boeuf  a  la 

toulouse.  fran^aise^ 

Poisson. 
Les  tranches  de  saumon,  garnies  avec  les 
filets  de  soles  frits. 
Un  selle  de  mouton  r6ti. 

Dbuxi^mb  Sbbtice. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 

Petits  pois  aa  Le  tourte  de 

naturel.  groseille. 

Les  meringues  a  L^asperges. 

la  Chantilli. 

Le  pintado  pique. 

Soupe  a  la  point  d'aspei^es. 
Relev^ ;  I'oison  au  chou-croute  a 
I'allemande. 
Les  ris  de  veau  Les  quenelles  de 

piques  gamis  volaille  a  la 

d'une  mac6doine.  toulouse. 

Poisson. 
Les  rougets  aux  lines  herbes. 
Relev^ ;  selle  de  mouton  r6ti. 
Dbuxi^mb  Seryioe. 
Les  petits  poulets. 
Les  genoise  L'aspeiges. 

glac^. 
Les  aufs  des  Une  gel6e  de 

pluviers.  noycau. 

Le  pintade  pique. 
Table  dee6l6. 
Les  croquettes  de  YolftUle. 


Potage  hochepot  des  legumes  et  tendons 
de  veau. 

ReleY6  ;  les  petits  poulets  a  la  toubnae 

aux  truffes. 
Les  cdtelettes  Les  filets  des  soles 

de  mouton.  sautes  a  la  maitre 

d'hdtel. 
Les  membres  de  La  compote  de 

Yolailles  aux  pois  pigeons  a  Tespag- 

d'asperges.  nole  du  champ. 

Poisson. 

Belev^  ;  le  quartier  d'agneau  rdti. 

Beuxi&ue  Seryice. 

Les  canetons  r6tis. 
Les  petits  pois.  Gel6e  du  vin. 

Les  tartelettes  des  L'aspeiges. 

groseilles. 

Le  levraut  r6ti. 


Soupe  a  la  reine. 
Relev6;  carr6  de  boeuf  a  la  jardinidre. 

QuATRE  Entries. 

Un  petit  poulet  C6telettes  de 

a  la  grillon.  poitrine  d'agneau 

a  la  marlchal. 
Compote  de  Petits  p&t6s 

pigeons  a  gamis  d'6minc6 

Tespagnole.  de  ris  de  vean. 

Poisson. 

Les  tranches  de  saumon  gamies  de  merlans 

frits. 

'  Relev^  ;  un  selle  de  mouton  r6ti.] 

Les  dindonneaux  r6ti8. 
Les  petits  pois.  Gel^e  du  vin 

Tartelettes  garnies  aux  pois. 

de  crSme  et  L'asperges. 

rhubarb. 

Les  canetons. 


Potage  a  la  julienne. 

Relev^  l  un  quartier  dVigneau  r6ti. 

Les  ris  de  veau  Casserole  au  ris 

piques  a  Toseille.  avec  les  oeuefs  de 

pluviersetpieds 
d'agneaux. 
Poisson. 
Les  merlans  au  gratin. 

Belev6  ;  un  aitch  bone  de  boeuf  bouilli. 

Deuxikmb  Seryice. 

Les  poulets  rotis. 
Le  marasquin  Une  salade 

&  la  crdme.  ^d'homard. 

Le  caneton. 
Side  table. 
Filets  de  soles  fnts. 
Suet  pudding. 
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Soupe  a  la  hDllandaiae. 
ReleT^  ;  les  petits  poulets  a  la  royale. 
Hachifl  de  filets  Fricaas^e  de 

de  IxBuf  a  la  lapereau  aux  . 

portugaiae.  champignons. 

Relev6  le  selle  de  mouton  z6ti. 

DsuxiiMB  Sbbyiob. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
L'asperges.  Les  genoises  glac6 

au  gros  Sucre. 
'    '  Cr^me  de  Les  pommes  de 

framboise.  terre  nouvelles. 

Les  pigeons  r6tis. 
Table  de  cdt6.    Petits  de  mouton  au  jus. 


JUNE. 


Soupe  a  la  hoUandaise. 
Belev^  ;  les  petits  poulets  a  la  jardiniere. 

Quarts  Eittb^bs. 

Les  cdtelettes  Les  filets  des  soles, 

d'agneau  glac^es         Saut^  a  la  maitre 
aux  haricots  verts.  d  'h6tel. 

Les  croquettes  de  Le  fricandeau 

ris  de  Teau  &  la         piqu6  a  I'oseille. 
rdne. 

Poifison . 

Le  turbot  bouilli  et  des  merlans  firits. 

Beleve ;  de  boraf  rdti  a  Tanglaise. 

DBUxiiME  Sertiob. 

Le  pintado  piqu6  roti. 
Les  pois  au  Les  gaufres  S  la 

natuiel.  Chantilly,  gamis 

Le  boudin  a  de  fraises. 

I'anglaise.  L'asperges. 

Les  canetons  r6ti8. 


Soupe  a  la  jardiniere. 
ReUev^;  les  petits  poulets  braises  a  chou' 

fleur. 

QUATRE  ElTTB^ES. 

'   Les  cdtelettes  Saut6  de  ris  de 

d*&gneau  glac^es         veau  aux  haricots 

aux  pois.  verts. 

Les  filets  de  soles  Le  fricandeau 

ft  la  mattre  d'hdtel.         piqu6  aux  points 

d'aspeiges. 
Poisson. 
Le  turbot  et  des  merlans  frits. 
[  Relev^  ;  un  selle  de  mouton. 

DsuxiiMB  Sbryicb. 
Le  pintade  r6ti. 


La  gel^e  aux           Les  petits  pois 

fraises.                        uaturel. 
L'asperges.                 La  cr6me  des 

groseilies. 
Le  canettm  r6ti. 

au 

£ 

Potage  ft  la  printani^ro. 
Relev^  ;  le  chapon  roti,  sauce  espagnole. 

QUATBE  ENTRisS. 

Filets  de  bceiif  en  Les  petits  pftt^ 

tranches  piqu^  et  gamis  de  filets  de 

gamis  de  pommes  soles  a  la  mattre 

de  terre.  d'hdtel. 

Les  poulets  Les  cdtelettes  de 

d^coup^s  aux  pdis  mouton  glacte 

^tuT^es.  aux  ooncombres. 

Poisson. 
Spay  Troute. 
Relev^  ;  le  jamfaion  brais6  aux  feve  de 
marais. 

Side  table; 
Koast  mutton. 

DEUXliHB  SbRYIOE. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Les  choux-fleurs 

gamie  de  fraise.  au  beurre. 

L'aspeigee.  '  La  tourte  de 

groseille. 
Le  pintade  rdti. 


Soupe  ft  la  hoUandaise. 
Belev€  ;  un  carr6  de  venison  rdti. 

Quatrb  Entrees. 
Les  cdtelettes  Petits  poulets 

d'agiieau  ft  la  d6coup6s  aux 

roar6chal.  petits  pois  6tuv6eB. 

Les  petits  pftt^s  Les  ris  de  veau 

gamis  ft  la  piqu6  ft  I'oseilles. 

b6chamel. 

Poisson. 
Le  turbot  garni  des  filets  des  soles. 
Relev6 ;  la  poitrine  de  boeuf  ft  la  printanSere. 
DEUxiiUB  Serviob. 
Les  dindonncaux.  piques. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Les  petits  pois  au 

gamie  du  pois.   *  naturel. 

Les  artichauts  ft  Nougat  ft  la 

I'i^lienne.  Chantilly. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 

Potage  au  pur^e  d'aspeiges. 
Relev^j  les  poulets  brais^auxchoux-fleursr 
Quatrb  Entries. 
Le  fricandeau  Les  petits  pftt^s 

piqu6  a  I'oseille.  gamis  ft  l'6carlate. 

Le  gibelottes  de  Cdtelettes  d(» 

lapereau  au  poitrine  d'agneau 

champignons.   '        aux  haricots  verts* 
Poisson. 
Spay  truite. 
Itelev6 ;  le  jambon  brais6  aux  6pinazds»  [ 
Side  table. 

Mouton  rdti.  ' 

Deuxi^mb  Sbryicb. 
Le  pintade  rdti. 
Les  pois  au  naturel.        La  gol^e  du  viiir 
Le  panier  ft  la  Une  salade 

Qiantilly.  d'bomaxd* 

Lcecanetong.  ^ 

£ 
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Pot^ga  i.  la  hoUandaaae. 
.    fiefev^ ;  £•  poiilets  et  langne  a  la 
jardiniere. 
QVATBE  EsTRiag. 
G6tdetteB  dV«-  Le>  petits  {Oit^s  a 

nean  a  la  I'eipagnole. 

mar^dial. 
Let  ris  de  toou        La  marinade  des 
piqa6  &  I'oieille.        pieds  de  vtean. 
PoiflBon.  * 

Les  tranches  du  aaumon  a  la  tartare. 
Relev^ ;  le  bouiUi  bfleuf  a  l''ang]ai8ei 

DBinLiiMB  Sryios. 

Le  pintade  piqu^. 
f   Les  pois  verts.  La  tourte  aux 

Le  boudin  aux  groseille. 

xaisins  a  I'anglaiae.  L^aspeiges. 

Lies  canetons  rdtk. 


Poti^  au  puT^  des  pens  Terts. 
ReleT^ ;  un  longe  de  veau  a  la  b^chameL 

Q0ATIUS  ENTRiBS. 

Petits  p&t6sgariU8  Cdtdettesde   ; 

d'^mjnc^  de  ris  mouUm  paa6es 

de  veau.  aux  iiaricots  verts. 

^  Un  fiicandeau  Caaseiole  aa  lis 

a  Toseille.  arec  pan  de 

voJaiUe. 
PoissQiu 
Spay  tniite. 
Helev^  ;  un  quartier  d'agneaa  rdti. 

DBiTxiin  Sesviob. 

lAiB  canetons  rottsi. 
Gelfe  du  vin  et  Petits  pois  an 

fraise.  naturel. 

L'aspeigw.  Tourte  de 

fcroseilles. 
Le  pintade  piqu^ 


Potage  aux  I^mes. 
Relev6  ;  le  quartier  d'agneau  rdtl. 
QOATRB  EifTfiisaEi. 
.  La  fncasB^e  de  Les  cdtelettes  de 

lapereau  an  poitfine  d'agneau 

ehaoipignons.  pan^ 

Les  ris  de  ?ean  Les  croquettes  de 

]^qu^  a  I'osdlle.         volaiUes  &  la  leine. 
Poisson. 
Le  tnrbot  bouilG. 
^  Relev^  ;  aitcfa  bone  of  beef. 

Deuxi^me  Service. 

Les  dindonneaux  rdti. 
lies  tartelettes  au        Les  artichauts  fiits. 
fraise  mont^. 
li'asperges.  Lagel^e  du  vin. 

Le  levrattt  rdtL 
Side  table.  ^ 

Peas,  new 
potatoes,  8(c 


Soupe  a  la  flamande. 

Biriev6 ;  les  poulets  et  langue  a  la 

printaniere. 

QVATRE  EirTRiia. 

Les  cdtelettes  de  Les  petits  p^t^a 

monton  glacte  an        garnis  des  ris  de 

concombie.  veau  au  supreme. 

Les  filets  de  Les  filets  de 

merlans    a  la  bceuf  piqu^  sauce 

hoUandaise.  au  poivrade. 

Poisson. 

Les  rougets  sauce  a  I'itaHenne  et  des 

merlans  frits. 

DKUXliMB  SbRTICE. 

Le  pintade  rdti. 
Gel^  gamie  de  Les  pois  au 

fraise.  naturel. 

L^peiges.  Le  truite  de 

groseille. 
Les  canetons  idtis. 


Potage  an  pur^  des  pois  verts. 
Relev6 ;  la  poitrine  de  boeuf  a  la  prin- 
taniere. 
Les  cdtelettes  Petks  pld£s  gamis 

d'agneau  glac^         des  filets  de  soles 
au  pois  d'asperges.  a  la  maitre 

d'h6teL 
Le  poulet  d6coup£        Saut^  de  veau  a  la 
aux  pois  ^tuvto'  inar^cfaal. 

Poisson. 
Spay  trout. 
Belev^ ;  un  selle  de  mouton* 
DEuxiiMS  SEayiQJB. 
lies  dindonneaux  rdtis. 
Saladed'homards.  Un  turban  au 

gfttean  de  gros 
sauce  a  la 
<%anti11j. 
Gel^e  du  vin,  Les  pois  verta 

gamie  de  firaise.  6tuv6es. 

Le  levraut. 


Potage  au  pur6e  de  pois  verts. 
Ilelev6  ;  le  carr6  de  boeuf  a  la  flamande. 

QuATRE  Entries. 
Cdtelettes  de  poi-  Tendons  de  veau 

trine  d'bgneau  a  la         aux  pois  6tuv£es. 

I  mai6chai. 
Petits  vol-au-vent  Saut£  de  volaille 

gamis  des  filets  au  supreme  aux 

de  soles.  haricots  verts. 

Poisson. 
Le  turbot  bouilli  et  merlans  frits. 
Relev6 ;  un  selle  de  mouton  r6ti. 
Devxi&mb  Sbrtiob. 
Le  pintade. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Les  pois  an  . 

gamie  du  pain.  naturel. 

Choux-fleurs  au  Les  g^leaux  aux 

crdme.  groseilles. 

Les  canetons  rd^'s. 
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Poteg«  4 1ft  prmtkiiidK. 
Kelefi)  jtmboa  hnaai  atut  ftY0  de 
nMHWifi 
Cdtelettee  d'ag-  Petits  o&t^s  de 

neau  pan^w  aux  tolulle  i  la 

haricots  yerts.  reine. 

Les  cretses  de  Le  fiicandeau 

pouleta  aux  poii  pi^u6  tl  l*0Mille« 

^^tttT^es. 

Pois8on« 

Spay  truite. 

IleleT^*  leBpetitspoolets  auxdhouz-fleun. 

DStrXliMS  SSBYICB. 

Le  pintade  i6ti. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Lee  poii  au 

gamie  de  ftaise.  naturel. 

Les  artichauts  ft  la  La  iourte  de 

hoUandaiie.  groseilles. 

Les  canetonfl  rdtis. 


Soupe  ft  la  piintftnidre. 
Relev^ ;  m  poulets  choux.flean. 

QUATBS  BSNTRisS. 

Fricandeau  piqu^         Les  filets  de  soles 

^     ft  roseilles.  ft  la  hollandaise. 

! '  Les  petits  pfttii  Les  tendons  de 

;  de  volidlle  mt         ybMl  gamls  d'une 

'  champigttoni.  ttiae^ddne. 

PoisBon. 

Dublin  bay  haddock. 

Rele?^  ;  stile  de  mouton  tM» 

Dituxiftm  SsHTica. 

Ld  pintade  r6ti. 
Gel^e  du  Tin  Les  poii  ituY^es. 

garnie  de  fraise. 

Les  artidiautt  Les  merinttueft  ft 

gands  des  pomts  la  Chaatuly. 

d'aspexges. 

Les  eanelons  rdtis. 

Soupe  au  pui4e  des  pois  terts. 
Itelev6;  le  diapoil  tdti  a  I'anglaise. 

Cfttelettes  de  Le  ris  de  teau 

mottton  panto  a  pique  aux  pois 

la  mar^chal.  4tu?to. 

Les  tendons  glac^  La  fricasste  de 

ft  la  printaniere.  poulets  aux 

^  artichauts. 

PofMOli. 
Le  turfoot  bonillL 
Beler^ ;  le  bouf  rAti. 

Dsu&iiita  SiBviCB. 

La  geUe  du  fin  Les  petits  poirt 

au  fraise.  ^tuv^es. 

Choux-fleurs  au  Boudin  aux 

beurre.  raisins. 

Lei  coneUnis  iM. 


Potage  au  pur^  des  pois  yerts. 

Reley^  ;  le  quartier  d'agneau  rotfk 

QuAtBi  Bntr^es. 

Les  tendons  de  Les  petits  toUau- 

teau  aux  legumes.  vents  giU'nis  des 

filets  de  soles. 
La  frloaai^e  des  Cdtelettes  de 

poulets  aux  culs  mouton, 

;     d'artichauts.  glacis  aux  con- 

combres. 
Le  turbot  bouiUi  et  des  merlans  frits. 
Relcv4  i  le  carr^  de  b<suf. 

Dauxxftica  Skbticb. 

Les  dindonneaux  rdtis. 

La  gel€e  du  Tin.  Choux-Heuts  au 

beurre. 
Les  pois  ^tuvto.  Les  carrier  ft  la 

Chantilly. 
Le  caneton  rdti. 


Potage  aux  pois  verts. 

Heler^  ;  les  petits  poulets  aux  choux- 

fleurs. 

Cdtelettes  deiDOtt-        La    fHcasB^e    de 

ton  saut^  aux  poalets  gamie 

concofnbres.  d'artichauti. 

Saut4  de  ris  de  Les  tendons  gar- 

yeau  aux  haricots        nis  ft  la  jardiniere. 

vats. 

Poisson. 
CoUared  salmon. 
ftel«vl  i  le  telle  de  mottten. 
DBtrllftllB  Sbbviob. 
Le  pintade  rdti. 
Lb  geMe   du  via  Balade  dlio- 

gamie  de  fraise.  mards. 

Les  pois  au  Bata-        OToate  des  oerisel 
nl.  ft  I'Baglaise. 

Les  canetona  rdtis. 

>  I.       I   ■■   ■  -..  Ill    ■    <      I  «■-.    ^^  ..  .        il        I    ■■     I  I       n       ■ 

Potage  ft  la  jardiniere. 
Keiev^  \  le  oarr^  de  veaa  rdti» 

QUATBB  SXTR^BS. 

Cdtelettes  de  poi-         Petite  pftt&  gar- 
trine  d'agneau  nis  d'un  salpioon* 

panes. 
FricasMe  des  pou-  Kis  de  veau 

lets  aux  cham-  piqu^  aux  pois 

pignons.  ^tuv^es. 

Poisson. 
Spay  troute. 
Relev^ ;  le  jambon  brais^  aux  feve  de 
uiarais. 
DttritiiMB  SbbYxcb. 
Le  pintade  piqn6  rdti. 
Une  crdme  au  Les  petits  pois 

Mse.  ^tuv^es. 

Les  artichauts  au        Les  gftteaux  d'at- 
beunre.  toia. 

lies  canetOBi  rdtia» 

e2 
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Potage  a  la  hoUondaise. 
Belev^ ;  le  quartier  d'agneau.idti. 

QuATBi  Entries. 
C6telettefl  de  mou-        Petits  pftt^s  gar- 
ton  pannes  aux  nia  des  filets  de 
haricots  verts.  turbot. 
Saut^    de   ris   de           Croquettes  de 
yeau  aux  pois               volaille  aux 
^tuv^es.                   champignons. 
Foisson. 
Le  turbot. 
Belev^ ;  le  l^ceuf  brais^  a  la  flamande. 

DsuxiiHf  Sebvioe. 

La   gel^e  du  yin  Choux-fleuis  au 

aux  fraises.  beurre. 

[  Les  pois  aux  na-  La  tourte  de 

turel.  cerises. 

Le  leyraut  rdti. 


Potage  a  la  hoUandaise. 
R^ev^ ;  une  poitrine  de  bceuf  a  la  jardi- 
niere. 

QUATSE  ElTTBiES. 

C6telettes  d'ag-  La   fricassee    de 

neau  pannes  a  la  yolaiiles  aux 

mar^chal.  champignons. 

Eminc^  des  oeufs  Les  ris  de  yeau 

a  ia  portugaise.  piqu^  aux  petits 

pois  ^tuv^es. 
Poisson. 
Reley^;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxij&me  SEsyics. 

Les  petits  poulets  rdtis. 

La  crSme  de         Les  pois  au  natu- 

fraise.  rel. 

Les  choux-fleura  Les  gateaux  a  la 

au  beurre.  d'artois. 

Le  levraut  r6ti. 


Potage  a  la  printaniere. 
Belev^;  les  poulets  et  langue  aux  choux- 

fleurs. 

QuATBB  Entb£es. 

.  Les  tendons  de  Cdtelettes  d*ag- 

yeau  glacis  aux  neau  saut^  aux 

mac^doine.  pois. 

Les   croquettes   i  Les  ris  de  veau 

la  reine.  piques  i  Toseille. 

Foiason. 
Turbot  boiled. 
Keley^ ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

DiuxiiHE  SBayicB. 

Les  dindomieaux  rdtis. 

La  gel^e  du  yin  Les  pois  au  na- 

gamie  du  fraise.  turel. 

Les  choux-fleura         •  Yol-au-yent  des 

au  parmesan.  cerises. 

La  caDetons  rdtis. 


Potage  a  la  hollandaiie. 
Reley^;  les  poulets  et  langaeaux  legumes. 

QvATBB  Eimiss. 

Cdtelettes  d*ag-  Les  ris  de  veaa 

neau  glac^es  aux  pique  a  roseiUe. 

pois. 
Petits  ^kt6a  gar-  Le  caneton   d€- 

nis  d'^mincds  de  coup^  a  la  prin- 

yolaiiles.  taniere. 

Poisson.  j 

Beley^  ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi^me  SsByicB. 

» 

Le  pintado  rdti, 
Une  crdme  au  Les  pois  au  na- 

fraise.  turel. 

Une  salade  de  sau-  La  tourte  des 

mon.  cerises. 

Un  levraut  rdtL 


Potage  aux  pnr^e  des  concombres. 

Relev^ ;  le  p4t^  chaud  des  poulets  cl 

Tanglaise. 

Quatbe  Ehtbees. 

Les  palais  de  boeuf        Les  ris  de  veau 
aux  truffes.       ^;      pique  a  Toseille. 
Fricassee  des  Petits  p&t6s  gar- 

yolaiiles  aux  pois.  nis  ^minc^  de 

veau. 
Poisson. 
Reley^  ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi^me  Sebvioe. 

Les  canetons. 
Une  crdme  au  Les  pois  an  na- 

fraise.  turel. 

Un  chou-fleur  a  Une  tourte  des 

la  bechamel.  groseilles. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 

Potage  aux  concombres  a  la  hollandaise. 

Relev^  ;  les  poulets  et  langue  aux 

dioux-fleurs. 

Quatee  Entb^es. 

Les  palais  de  Un  fricandeau 

boBuf  aux  truffes.  piqu6  aux  pois 

Cdtelettes  de  6tuv^e8. 

poitrine  glac6es  a        Les  croquettes  a  la 

la  jardiniere.  reine. 

Poisson. 

Le  turbot  bouilli. 

Relev^  ;  le  rosbif  a  I'anglaise. 

Secoitdb  Sebtige. 

La  poularde. 
La  gel^e  du  vin,         LespoisaunatureL 
gamie  des  fraises. 

Une  salade  des  Le  boudin  aux 

filets  d'un  turbot.  raisins, 

lies  pigeons  rdtis.  ^ 
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Potage  a  la  jardiniere. 
Belev^  ;  lea  petits  poulets  a  la  printani^re. 

QuAX&B  Entbbes. 
Un  fricandeau  a         Les  palais  de  bcenf 

roseUIe.  aux  truifeg. 

Les  poulets  d6»  Cdtelettes 

^  coupes  au  pois  dVigneau  pannes 

etuT^es  a  T^carlate.       aux  haricots  verts. 

Poisson. 

Relev^ ;  le  jambon  biais^  au  &rce  de 

marais. 

Secondb  Sertiob. 
Les  dindonneaux  rdtig. 
Une  cr^me  des  Les  choux-fleuis 

fraises.  au  beurre. 

Les  pois  6tuv6e8.  Une  tourte  des 

cerises. 
Les  pigeons  iStis. 


Potage  a  la  julienne. 
RelcT^  ;  lea  petits  poulets  et  langue 
aux  choux-fleurs. 
QuATBE  Entrees. 
Cdtelettes  Les  petits  p&t^s 

d'agneau  glac^es  a  gamis  d'6minc6 

la  minute.  de  volaille. 

Filets  des  soles,  Les  tranches  de 

sautes  a  la  boeuf  a  la 

(i^^  hoUandaiae.  jardiniere. 

Poisson. 
Belev^;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Secondb  Sebyioe.  ' 
Les  dindonneaux. 
Les  meringues  Les  pois  au 

a  la  Chantiily.  nature!. 

^La  salade  des  Une  tourte  des 

homards.  groseilles. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 


Potage  au  pur6e  aux  pois  verts. 
Relevi ;  p&t6  chaud  des  pigeons  a 
Tanglaise. 
Quatbb  Eirc&itES. 
Filets  des  soles  Cdtelettes 

a  la  maitre  d'agneau  glacis 

d'hdtel.  aux  concombres. 

Saut^  de  veau  a  Les  poulets  di- 

la  mar^chal.   -  coupes  aux  pois 

6tuv6es. 
Poisson. 
Relevi ;  le  selle  de  mouton  r6ti. 

Seoonde  Sebvioe. 
Les  petits  poulets  rdtis. 
Gaufres  a  la  Les  haricots  verts 

Chantiily  aux  a  la  poulette. 

.  fraises. 
Les  artichauts  Une  tourte  des 

garnisdnme  groseilleB.   -^ 

mac^doine. 

Le  levrant  r^ 


Potage  a  la  printaniere. 
Relevi  ;  longe  de  veau  r6ti  d  la  bechamel. 

*  QOATRB  EnTRBES. 

Les  poulets  d6-  Cdtelettes 

coupis  aux  pois.         d'agneau  pannes  a 

lamarichaU 
Le  ris  de  veau  Petits  p&t6s  ^  la 

piqu^  a  Poseille.  reine. 

Poisson. 
Relev6 ;  jamben  biais^  aux  6pinards. 

Seookde  Service. 

Les  petits  poulets. 
Les  pois  au  La  gel6e  de  firaiae. 

naturel. 
Une  tourte  des  Une  salade 

groseilles.  d'homard. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 


Potage  a  la  jardiniere  aux  tendons 

de  veau. 

Relev6  ;  le  culotte  de  boeuf,  sauce  tomata. 

Quatbe  Entrees. 
Un  fricandeau  Cdtelettes 

piqu4  aux  pois  d'agneau  pannes 

6tuv^es.  aux  haricots  verts. 

Les  petits  poulets  Saut6  de  ris  de 

&  la  toulouse.  veau  a  I'^carlate. 

Poisson. 
Kelev^ ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Seoonde  Serviob. 

Les  canetons. 
La  gel6e  du  vin  Les  pois  aux 

aux  fraises.  naturel. 

Les  petits  homards  La  tourte  des 

^tuv^es  au  vin.  groseilles. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 


Potage  a  la  brunoise. 
Relevi  ;  les  poulets  et  langue  aux    - 
l^mes. 

Quatbe  Eiitr]&es. 
Un  fricandeau  Petits  pkt€B 

piqu6  aux  pois  gamis  d*6minc6 

6tuvee8.  de  soles; 

La  tSte  des  ris  de  L'6minc^  a  la 

veau  aux  haricots  polonnaiiie. 

verts. 

Poisson. 

Le  turbot. 

Relev6  ;  le  boeuf  rdti  a  I'anglaise. 

Sbcondb  Sb&tiob. 

Les  dindonneaux. 
Les  artichauts  Boudin  au 

gamis  avec  raisin, 

haricots  verts. 
Les  gitteaux  a  la  Les  petits  pois* 

d'artois. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 
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Potag[e  k  la  julienne. 

Reler^  ;  p&t6s  ehauds  dei  poulets  il 

I'aoglaife. 

QUATSB  ENTmiis. 
C6telettes  de  Canetonsd^eoup^s 

mouton  pan6e8  auz  pois  ^tuv^es. 

aux  haricots  Terts.  Petiti  pouIeU 

Escalope  de  turban        braises  aux  choux- 
iL  la  crdme.  fleura. 

PoisBom 
Relev6  ;  un  gigot  d'agneau  rdti. 

SxOOffDIS  SlRYIOJS. 

Les  dindonneaux. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Petits  homards 

aux  fraisei.  ^tuv^es. 

Lea  pois,  Une  tourte  des 

oerises. 
Les  pigeons  rdtis. 

Potage  k  la  jardiniere. 
Relev^;  les  poulets^brais^  i  la  printaniefe. 

Les  ris  de  veau  Petits  p4t6s  gamis 

piques  aux  poia  des  filets  des 

^tuv^e.  soles. 

Mouton  hachis         Cdtelettesd'agneau 
d  la  portugaise.  glac6es  au  con- 

combre. 
Poisson. 
Relev^  ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi^mb  Sebticb. 
Les  dindonneaux  r6tis. 
Une  tourte  des  Les  artichauts 

groseilles.  gamis  d'une 

mac^doine. 
Une  salade  de  Les  g&teaux  a  la 

saumon.  d'artoise. 

Le  leyiaut  rdti. 


JULY. 

Potage  afix  pur^e  des  pois  verts. 
Relev6  ;  le  quartier  d'agneau  rdti. 

QuATftB  Entries. 
Saut6  de  voluiUe  Cdtelettes  de  poi^ 

i  r^carlate.  trine  d'agneau  i 

la  mont6. 

Les  petits  pkiis  Saut6  de  ris  de 

gamis  des  filets  des        reau  aux  haricots 

sol.esL  verts. 

Poisson. 

t    Releve ;  aiteb  bone  de  bouf  bouilli. 

SsooirpB  Sbbticb. 

Les  dindonneaux. 

Une  tourte  des  Les  artichauts 

groseilies.  &  l^italienne. 

Salade  de    '^^r'^^    'Uaeer^mede 

aaumon.  ftaise. 

Les  eaivtena  rotb. 


Potage  aux  pur^  dat  pois  verts. 
Relevi )  le  pftt6  chand  des  poulets  ft 
I'anglaise. 

QvATBB  EBTSiBB. 

Ub  inoandeau  Croquettes  des  i& 

piqu^  k  I'oseille.  de  veau  i  la  reine. 

Petits  pkt6a  gamis  Cdtelettes  d'ag- 

d*6Dunc6  de  volailles.        neau  aux  petits 

pois. 
Poisson. 
Relev£  ;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdti. 

Sboondb  Sebyiob. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 

La  gel^e  du  vin  au         Les  haricots  verts 

fraise.  a  la  poulette. 

Un  magnonnaise  de  Une  tourte  des 

saumon.  groseilies. 

Le  pintado  piqu^  rdti. 


Potage  i  la  brunoise. 
Rdeve;  les  petits  poulets  &  la  prlntaniere 

Quatbb  ENTitiis, 
Un  fricandeau  Un  vol^u-vent, 

piqu6  aux  pois  ■  garni  d'emino^ 

^tuv^e.  de  volaille. 

Les  croquettes  des        Cdtelettes  de  p«> 
ris  de  veau,  trine  i  la  mwi- 

oheil. 
Poisson. 
Relev^  ;  un  jambon  bnil(i6  aux  fives  de 

maison. 
Side  table. 
Loin  mutton. 

Sboondb  Sebtiob,  * 
Les  canetons  lotis. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  au        Le  tranche  de  sau- 
fraise.  mon  en  salade. 

Les  haricots  verts  Une  tourte  des 

d  la  poulette.  groseilies  et  fiam> 

bdsss. 
Les  pigeons  rdti8« 


^w^iiw»i«*- 


Potage  aux  pur^  des  pois. 
Keleve;  les  poulets  et  langue  aux  l^^vmes. 

QVATRB  ENTBisS. 

Cdtelettes  d  'agnean         Les  petits  p&t^ 
pan6  A  le  pauvre  des  ris  de  veau. 

homme.  L'escallopes  de 

Un  fncandeau  mouton  a  la  sou* 

piqu^  a  Toseille.  biese^ 

'  Poisson, 

Le  saumon  au  natml. 

Sboondb  Sbbyiob. 
Relev< ;  un  sirioin  de  bauf  idtl. 
Les  dindonneaux. 
La  gelee  du  via         Les  hati«ots  varis. 

au  fhiit. 
Les  mtichauts  a  Le  boadfii  an  nii- 

ntaUenne.  sin  I  IVinglaise. 

LelevrautrdtL 


BJIX8  or  VJkXX, 


4S3 


Potage  auz  choux* 
Beleve;  les  poulets  braia^  aux  l^gumeB. 

QUAT&E  EfiTKBES. 

Saut£  de  Tolailte  au  Cdtelettea  d*ag<- 

supr^me  aux  neau  gtac^es  aax 

haricots  Tarts.  concombrei. 

Lea  iilets  de  veau  Filets  dca  mer* 

piqiii68  aux  pois  lans  a  la 

^T^es.  holtandaise. 


Le  saumon  a  la  taitare. 
Relev6 ;  uq  gigot  de  mouton  roti. 
Side  table. 
Bacon  and  beans. 

SXOONDB  SeBYIOX. 

Les  canetons  rotis. 
La  gele'e  du  Tin.  Les  artichauts  au 

beune. 
Les  haricots  Terts.      'Cn  gftteaux  au  gros 

Le  leTraut  rdti. 

Potage  a  la  £aubonne, 

Kelev^  ;  le  pkti  chaud  des  poulets  ^ 

Tanglaise. 

QvATiu:  EntbAis. 

C6telettes  d'agneau       Petits  pdt^gamis 

glac^es  aux  c<ki''  des  filets  des 

combres.  merians  a  ia 

holhmdaise. 
Les  tranches  de  Les  ris  de  Teau 

saumon  ala  tartare*        piqu6s  a  i'oacille. 

Poisson. 
RelcT^;  le  jambon  aux  f^Tes  de  maison. 

Side  table. 
Loin  of  mutton. 

SSCOITDB  SeRTICX. 

Les  canetons  rdtis. 
La  gel6e  du  Tin  ftu  Les  aztidiauts  ^ 

fraise.  I'italienne. 

Les  haricots  Terts  Une  tottite  des 

a  la  poulette.  groaeillea  et  fiam- 

boises. 
Les  dindonneaux  r6tis. 

Potage  a  la  julienne. 
ReleT^ ;  le  poiihne  de  boeuf  a  la  jardinieie. 

QUAtBX  ENTRixa. 

liCS  fikts  de  Teau  Les  croquettes  a 

piqu&  a  Toseille.  la  reine. 

L'^minc6  de  bceuf       Cdtelettes  d^agneau 

a  la  portugaise«  pan6  a  la  sobiese. 

Poisson. 

ReleT^ ;  le  seUe  de  monton  r6ti. 

SSOOBDK  SbRTUS. 

Lee  petiti  pouleta  rdtis. 
La  gelee  du  fia  au  Les  baaeots 

firaise.  verta. 

Le  magBOBnaise  de  Bisciut  a  la 


Macaroni  soup. 
Rem.       Capon  a  la  financiere. 

Swe^breads  Mutton  cutlets'; 

with  stewed  peas.  a  ritalieane. 

Rissoles  au  Yol-au-Teiit  i  la 

salpicon.  reine. 

Trout,  Holkndaise  sauce* 
Rem.      ^  Saiddle  of  mutton. 
Sboobb  Coobsb. 
Potted  grouae. 
Cherry  tart.  Artichokes. 

French  beana  Cabinet  pudding. 

Roest^turkey  poults. 

Green  pea  soup. 
Rem.     Two  chickens  a  la  reine. 
Sweetbreads  a  la  Cutlets  of  lamb  a 

financiere.  la  jardiniere. 

Saute  of  fillets  of        Casserolettes  of  rice 
mutton  and  a  la  reine* 

cucumber. 

Fish. 
Rem.  Leg  of  mutton* 

Ducklings  roast. 
Pastry.  Macaroni* 

Small  omelets  Noyeau  cream*  , 

a  I'italienne, 

Pigeons  roast 

I       ■■       1,  ■  I     I-    Ml        I     J_     ■       I  -   ^-^-^ 

Soup  a  la  jardiniere. 
Rem.      Tongue  and  two  chickens 
braised. 
Stewed  pigeons  Grenadine  of  Teal 

Italienne.  and  sorrel  sauce* 

Haricot  of  ^ ,  Fillets  of  soles 

mutton.  '  HoUandaisew 

'Fish. 
Rem.     Saddle  of  mutton  roast.  ] 

SbOOHD   C6VBSB. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 
Pastry.  French  beans*  , 

Peas.  CunaBt  tart. 

Roast  ducklings. 


TolaiUew 


LeapigeoBaidtit. 


ChaotiUy. 


Soup  cred* 
Rem.  HaBDk  biaiaed. 

FiUets  of  dueks  Petit  pftt^  of 

glac^.  chicken. 

Casserolettes  e£  Pigeon  ItaldeniBft 

rice  4  la  leine. 

.  BiiU  and  fillets  of  turbel. 
Rem.        FiUeta  of  Teal  roasts 
Sboobb  Couxsb. 
Roait  grouse* 
Apricot  tart.  FUlets  of  soles* 

Macaroni*  ChantHly  of 

paitiy» 
Roail  chickens. 
Sidatabla 
Keck  of  mu^toahttM* 
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Soup  Julienne. 
Rem.  Stewed  beef  and  cucumber  aauoe. 
Petite  pkt6a  k  la  Curry  of  rabbit. 

reine. 
Cutlets  of  mutton  Blanquette  of 

sauce  piquante.  fowlsw 

Trout,  Hollandaise  sauce.  - 
Rem.        Roast  leg  of  mutton. 
Second  Coubsb. 
Green  goose. 
'  Pwtij.  Articfaokea.  } 

Peas  a  la  Apple  a  la 

Fran9aise.  meringue. 

Dressed  crab. 


Soup  Julienne. 
Rem.    Tongue  and  two^chickens. 
Casserolettes  of  rice      *  Blanquettes  of 

a  la  reine.  Teal  and 

Cutlets  of  lamb  mushrooms.ll 

and  cucumbers.  Pigeons  Italienne. 

Salmon  a  la  Tartare. 
Rem.        Leg  of  mutton  roast. 
Second  Coubse. 
Roast  turkey  poults. 
Rem.  Souffl6. 

Apricot  tart.  French  beans 

^iggsandsoirel.  bechamel. 

Cabinet  pudding. 
Dressed  crab. 

Soup  crecL 
Trout. 
Rem.      Poularde  a  la  jardiniere. 
Fricandeau  with  Croquettes  of 

sorrel.  salpicon. 

Curry  of  rabbit.  Saut6  of  sweet- 

breads. 
Fried  whiting. 
Rem.  Roast  beef.  g 

Sboond  Course. 
Roast  quails. 
[  Plum  pudding.  Stewed 

Artichokes.  cucumbers. 

Italienne  cream. 
Roast  ducklings. 

Potage  a  la  hollandaise. 
Relev^j'Ies  poulets  et  langue  de  Ixenf. 

QuATRE  Entries. 
Un  fricandeau  Cdtelettes  d'ag- 

piqu6  a  Toseille.  nean  pan^. 

Lea  croquettes  a  L'^minc^  de  vo- 

la  reine.  laille  des  ceufs. 

•    Poisson. 
Relev^  ;  le  bceuf  rdti. 
Deuxi^he  Sertioe. 
Les  canetons. 
Le  boudin  au  Les  haricots  verts, 

raisin .  Les  meringues  a 

Les  articbauts.  la  Chantilly. 

Les  pigeons  r6tis. 


VenniceUi  soup. 

FSIlets  of  solesy  sauce  maitie  d'hote!.' 

Rem.  Roulade  of  .veal,  cucumber  aauoe. 

Saaik  of  sweet-  .  <        Croquette  a  la.  . 

breads  and  reine. 

mushrooms.  .  . 

Petit  pftte  of  MuUon  cutlets   , 

chicken.  a  la  sobiese. 

Haddocks  broiled. 
Rem.  Roast  mutton. 

Secono  Course. 

Turkey  poults  roast. 
Apples  and  rice  Macaroni, 

a  la  meringue.  . 

Stewed  Pastry.  . 

cucumbers. 

Roast  leveret.  . 


Potage  aux  pur6e  des  pois. 
Relev6 ;  le  gigot  de  mouton  rdti. 

QUATRE  EnTRRES. 

Cdtelettes  Les  croquettes   a 

d*agneau  glac^es  la  reine. 

aux  ooncombres. 

Saut6  de  volaille  S  Hachis  de  boeuf 

r^carlate  aux  aux  oeuft.  . 

haricots  vertSL 

Poisson. 

Releve ;  aitch  bone  de  boeuf. 

DEUxiiME  Service. 

La  poularde  pique  rdtie. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  Haricots  verts  a  la 

aux  fruits.  poulette. 

Une  salade  de  Une  tourte  des  gro- 

saumon.  seilles  et  fraises. 

Les  pigeons  rdtis. 


Potage  aux  pur6e  des  pois. 

Relev^ ;  les  poulets  et  langue  a  la  be- 
chamel. 

QUATRB  ElfTRiBES. 

Cdtelettes  Un  fricandeau 

d'agneau  glacis  piqu6  a  Toseille. 

aux  concombres. 

Petits  p^t^s  gamis  Saut6  de  volaille 

d'un  salpicon.  aux  haricots  verts. 

Poisson. 

Relev6  ;  le  gigot  de  mouton  rdti.  J 
DsuxiiHE  Service. 
Les  canetons  rdtis. 
La  gel^e  du  vin  an         Les  articbauts  & 

fruit.  I'italienne. 

Haricots  verts  a  la  Un  giteau  aux 

poulette.  '  gros  sauce  a  la 

Chantilly. . 
Le9  pigeons  rdtis.  . 
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Potage  aux  concombres. 

Belev6;  les  poulets  et  langue  a  I'anglaiae. 

QvATRB  EnmiES. 

Bknquette  de  Cdtelettcs  poitrine 

▼eau  a  I'^carlate.  d'agneau  pan6 

aux  haricots  verts. 
Lei  pigeons  aux  Petits  p^t^s  de 

choux.  volaille  a  la  reine. 

^  Poisson.   ; 
Le  turbot. 

Relev6  ;lebcpufrdti. 

DEuxiins  Sertiob. 

Les  dindonneaux  piques.        « 
La  geI6e  du  vin.  Les  haricots  verts. 

Le  magnonnafse  de  Une  tourte  des 

saumon.  groseilles  et  fram- 

boises. 
r  Lea  canetons  rdtis. 


Potage  a  la  hollandaise. 

Relev^ ;  le  pkU  chaud  des  poulets  a 

Tanglaise. 

'  QUATJUS  ENTRiflS. 

Cdtelettes  Les  pigeons  braises 

d^eau  glac^  .  aux  choux. 

aux  artichauts. 

Les  ris  de  veau      '  Les  croquettes  de 
piqu6s  a  roseille.         volaille  a  la  peine. 
Poisson. 
Le  saumon  a  la  tartare. 
ReleV^ ;  le  selle  de  mouton  r6ti.T  i 
Deuxi^me  Service. 
Les  dindonneaux  rdtis. 
Une  crfinne  des  Les  haricots  verts. 

framboises. 
Choux-fleups  au  Une  tourte  des 

pannesan.  cerises. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 


Potage  au  vermicelli  a  la  Windsor. 
Belev6  ;  les  poulets  et  langue  de  bsuf. 

QUATBB  EhTRBES. 

Cdtelettes  Les  pigeons  aux 

d'agneau  glacis  choux. 

aux  artichauts. 

Les  croquettes  a  Un  fricandeau 

la  reine.  sauce  a  Toseille. 

Poisson. 
Saumon  a  la  tartare. 

B«lev^;  le  gigot  de  mouton  rdti. 

Dsuxii^ME  Service. 

Les  dindonneaux  piqu^f. 
Les  meringues  i  Les  haricots  verts. 

la  Chantilly*.  Une  tonrte^des 

y^etable  marrow.  cerises. 

Lfr  levraut  rdti.  ^ 


Potage  a  la  hollandaise. 
Kelev^ ;  le  chapon  et  langue  de  boeuf. 

QoaTRX  ENTRiES. 

Cdtelettes  Les  pigeons  braiii^ 

d'agneau  aux  con<  aux  choux. 

combres. 
Les  poulets  d6-  Hachis  de  mouton 

coupes  aux  pois  aux  ceufik 

£tuv6es. 

Poisson. 
Saumon  a  la  tartare. 
Relev6;Ie  bceufrdti. 

DEUxiiMB  Service. 

Les  poules  bruyere. 
Le  boudin  au  Vegetable  mar- 

raisin  {^  Tanglaise.  row. 

Les  haricots  verts.  Les  gaufres  a  la 

Chantilly.        • 
Les  canetons  rdtis. 


Potage  S  la  jardiniere. 
Relev6  ;  poitrine  de  bceuf. 

QUATRE  ElTTR^ES. 

Les  greniadins  de         Poulets  braises  a  la 
veau  a  la  d'oraay.  printanlere. 

Le  visage  de  Cdtelettes 

cochon  aux  feves         d^agneau  aux  pois 
de  marais.  ^tuv^es. 

Poisson. 
Le  turbot.^ 
Relev^ ;  le  gigot  de  mouton  rdti. 

Deuxi&mb  Servioe. 

Les  dindonneaux. 
Les  artichauts  a  la  Une  tourte  des 

hollandaise.  cerises. 

Une  crdme  des         Les  verts  haricots, 
framboises. 

Le  levraut  rdti. 


Potage  k  la  jardiniere. 
Relev^  ;  le  chapon  et  langue  de  boeuf. 

QuATRE  Entrees. 

Cdtelettes  Petits  p&t6s  au 

d'agneau  aux  pois  salpicon. 

6tuT6es. 

Lesgrenadins  de  Poulets  brais^E  la  < 

veau  a  I'oseille.  printaniere.  " 

Poisson. 

Le  turbot. 

Relev6;  le  selle  de  mouton  rdtL 

DsuxiiME  Service. 

Les  dindonneaux. 
La  geI6e  du  vin  Les  haricots  verts 

au  fruit.  au  nature!. 

Les  artichauts  ^  la         Une  tourte  des 

poulette.  cepees. 

'  Les  pigeons  rdti. 
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Potage  anx  16gameB. 

Relev^;  la  poitrine  de  boeof  a  la  flamande. 

QuAXXB  EiiTBias. 

Un  fricandeaa  Lea  petita  pat^s 

piqu6  au  poia  a  la  rdne. 

6tuv6es.  Cotelettes  d'ag- 

Lea  pouleia  d^  neau,  glac^  anx 

coupda  aux  cham-  coocombrea. 

pignons. 

Poisaoii. 
Relev6  ;  le  gigot  de  mouton  r6ti. 

DiuxiitMH  SaaTioi. 

Lea  lenauta. 
Une  tourte  dea  gro-        Y^table  marrow 
aeilles  et  fram-  au  beurre. 

boises.  Biscuit  a  la 

Lea  artichauts  a  ChantillY. 

Pitalienne. 

Lea  dindonneaiix  rdtis. 


Potage  anx  concombrea. 
Belev6  }  le  quartitf  d'agneau  rdti. 

C6telettea  de  Le  poulet  k  la 

moufcoa  pan4  a  la  printaniere, 

mai^^l.  Lea  croquettes  de 

Visage  de  cochon  salpicoo* 

aux  pois  4tuv6e8. 

Foisson. 
Ilelev6  ;  un  aiteh  bone  de  boeuf. 

La  pofolarde  piqu6. 
La  gel^e  du  via.  Lea  haricots 

verts. 
La  moelle  vege-  Une  tourte  des 

table.  cerises. 

Le  leyraut  rdtL 


Potage  anx  Mgnmea; 
Relev^ ;  lea  poolets  et  kuagna  aux  choux- 

fleurs. 

Cdtelettea  d'ag^  Saut^  de  lis  de 

neau  glacis  aux  veau  baricots 

concombrea.  Terts. 

Lea  tendckBagamia  Lea  fileta  de 

a  la  osaci^doiBe.  bceuf  fiqu^  sanee 

tomate. 
Poiason. 
BftLev4 ;  la  sdle  de  mouton  idti. 

Lea  dindoDBeanx. 
La  gd^  du  m  La  moelle  vsge^ 

aux  fruita.  table. 

Lea  haricots  veftiu  Une  tourte  des 

grosetUeft 
tit  lenaul  zAti,  I 


Potage  a  k  jardiniera. 
Belev4;  longe  de  Tean  ik  la  bMiameL 

QvAVUB  EnaitOb 

Cdtckttea  d'ag^  ,TMdom  glac^ 

neau  pon^  a  la  anx  I^guaraa. 

mar^diaL 

Le  ria  de  reau  Lea  eroquettes  a 

piqu6a  aux  pois.  la  reine. 

PoisBOo. 

Reley^ ;  le  jambon  brais6  aux  hazicota 
verts. 

DsuziAhx  Sxbvick. 

Les  dindonneaux. 

Magnonnaise  de  Une  tourte  dea 

saumoo.  censes. 

La  gel^  du  vin.         Les  haricots  verts. 

Graase  rdti. 


Potage  anx  coneombres. 
Relev^  ;  le  quartier  d^agneau  rdtu 

QvAsas  ExTBiis. 

Cdtelettes  de  mou-  Un  fricandeaa 

ton  anx  conoom-  8anced*oseil2e. 

bres. 

Petits  plkt^  de  lis  l^nc^  de  voIaSle 

de  veau.  des  oenft. 

Poisson. 

B«Iev^  ;  le  bauf  a  la  fiamaade. 

DETTXiiMi  Seeyicb. 

Un  levraut. 

La  geMe  du  vinj        I«ea  haiieots  vetta. 
Pois  au  naturel.  Les  iD^ringiies  a 

Titalienne. 


Les  pigeons  rdtis. 


amBaearon. 
Relev4  lea  pouleta  et  langoe  de  boeuf* 

QVATBB   £kTb£x8. 

Sautd  de  filet  de  Filets  dea  soles 

bceuf  a  HtaMenne.  a  la  hollandaise. 

Haricot  de  mou-j  Les  m  de  vesn 

toa.  aux  pois  ^tnvdes. 

Poisson. 

Kelev^ ;  un  selle  de  motttim  rdti.   - 

Diuziixa  Seayick, 

Ua  levraut  rdti. 

Pois  6tuvto»  Uae  tourte  des 

apricots. 
Pftt^gscau  Omelette  aux 


toos. 
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Potageauz  pais  verts. 

JleleT^;  une  poularde  i  la  rebe. 

QuAT&x  £ntr6bs. 

Cdtelettes  d*a^  Vol-au-Tent  a  la 

neau  a  lltalienne,  finandere.   ' 

BJBBolea  au  salpi-         Salmi  Ue  leviaut. 

con. 

Poivon. 

Un  turbot. 

Relev^ ;  un  gigot  de  mouton. 

DsuxiiME  Sbryioe. 

Les  cailles  rdties. 

Une  tourte  des  Les  artiehauti. 

apricots.  Boudin  de  nusin 

Pols.  i  I'anglaise. 

Les  poulets  rdtis* 


AUGUST. 

Soup  cred. 
Biem.    Steved  beef  a  TEspagnole. 
Hashed  Yenison.  retit  p&t^ 

Fricandeau  with  of  oysters* 

tomatas.  Cutlets  Mamtenon. 

Broiled  salmon  and  fillett  of  soles. 

Rem.  Leg  of  mutton. 

Sboovd  Covbsk* 

Roast  grouse. 

Damson  tart.  Macaroni. 

Scalloped  oysters.      Almond  pastry. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Soup  cred. 
Rem.     Poularde  a  la  finaneidre. 
Salmi  of  grouse.        Hashed  Tenison. 
Petit  pftt&  of  Grenadins  of  Teal 

,    oysters.  with  tomatas. 

Broiled  salmon  and  fillets  of  soles. 
Rem.        Roast  sirloin  of  beef. 
Sbcohd  CouBsa. 
Roast  grouse. 
[     Plum  puddingy        Stewed  spinach 
brandy  sauce.  with  eggs. 

Vegetable  marrow  Pastry, 

Italienne. 

Roast  quails. 

Soup  Palestine. 
Rem.    Poularde  and  oyster  sanee. 
Salmi  of  grouse.  Sweetbreads 

larded  with  soirel. 
Cutlets  of  mutton        Fillets  of  fowl 
a  la  sobiese.  with  tomatas. 

Turbot. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Sbcovd  Coubsx. 
Roast  partridgsSh 
Ciblaat  pudding,        French  btana 

b4oham«l. 
Omelets  Italienne,        Apple  tart. 
Roast  tw k«7  poiuts. 


Soup  creci. 
Rem.  Tongue  and  two  chickens  a  la  rdne» 
Hashed  vemson.       Cutlets  of  mutton, 

piquante. 
Grenadins  of  veal  FUlets  of  fowl 

with  sorrel.  with  tomatoea. 

Salmon  and  smdts. 
Rem.     Saddle  of  mutton  roast. 

SOOONB  COUBSB. 

Roast  grouse. 
Apples  and  rice 

a  la  meringue.         Eggs  and  sirinach. 
French  beans  Pastiy, 

bechamel. 

Roast  quails. 

Soup  &  la  Palestine. 
Rem.  Roulade  of  veal  au  mac^doine. 
Mutton  cutlets  Vol-au-vent  a  la 

and  tomata.  financiere. 

Salmi  of  leveret.         Two  chickens  a  la 

reine. 
Turbot. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Seookp  Coursb. 
Three  snipes  and  three  quails  roast. 
Plum  tart.  Stewed 

Stewed  spinach.  cucumber. 

Cabinet  pudding. 
Roast  grouse. 


Soup  julienne. 
Rem.  Saut6  of  fillets  of  soles  maHre 

d^hdtel. 
Rem.     Calf  s  head  a  ?italienne. 
Two  chickens  a  la        Saut6  of  beef  with 

financiere.  cucumbers. 

Cutlets  Maintenon.        Grenadins  of  veal 

and  sorrd. 
Fish. 
Rem.  L^  of  mutton,  haricot  beans. 
Sbgomd  Coubsx. 
Roast  turkey  poults; 
Rem,  Cabinet  pudding. 

Currant  tart.  Artichokes. 

Stewed  peas.  Noyeau  cream. 

Dressed  crabs. 

Soup  a  la  Palestine. 
Rem.  Stewed  beel  and  cucumber 

sauce. 
Haricot  of  Petit  pAt^  of 

mutton.  oysters. 

Two  chickens  i  la         Tendons  of  veal 
mao6doine,  with  sorreU 

SalaMMi  and  smdti. 
Rem.  Leg  of  mutton. 

Sboomd  Coursb. 
Roast  grouse, 
Apple  tait.  Sieved  spinaeh* 

French  beans.  Ginger  souffl6.  , 

Roast  quails  and  aaipei. 
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Soup  a  la  Paleitine. 
Rem.    Tongue  and  two  chickens 
a  la  reine. 
Petit  pat^  of  Cutlets  of  mutton 

oysters.  haricot. 

Gienadins  of  Teal        Fillets  of  poularde 
with  BonreL  au  macldoine. 

Salmon  and  soles. 
Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton. 
Seoovd  Coubsb. 
Roast  grouse. 
Apples  and  rice       Stewed  spinach, 
a  la  meringue.  Plum  tart. 

Macaroni. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Soup  cred. 
Rem.       Aitch  bone  of  beef. 
Fillets  of  fowl  Vol-au-vent  a  la 

larded  with  financiere. 

tomata. 
Cutlets  of  mutton         Grenadins  of  veal 
a  la  sobiese.  with  sorrel. 

Salmon  a  la  Tartare. 
Rem.         Haunch  of  Yenison. 
Secx>nd  Coubsb. 
Roast  grouse. 
Cabinet  pudding.  Scalloped 

Vegetable  marrow,         '    oysters, 
bechamel.  Damson  tart. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Soup  julienne. 
Rem.  Stewed  soles. 

Braised  bee^  cucumber  sauce. 
Fricassee  of  Mutton  cutlets 

chicken.  and  tomata. 

.  Sweetbreads  a  la  VoI-au-vent  a  la 

jardiniere.  financiere. 

Salmon  a  la  tartare. 
Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton. 
Second  Coubsb. 
Roast  turkey  poults. 
Chantilly  a  la  ^  Macaroni. 

crS.me. 

Prawns.  Pastry. 

Roast  leveret. 

Soup  pur6e  of  cucumber. 
Rem.  Two  chickens  a  la  financiere. 
Casserolettes  of  Cutlets  of  mutton 

rice  a  la  reine.  a  la  sobiese. 

Saut6  of  fillets  of  Petit  pftt^  of 

beef  italienne.  oysters.  • 

Turbot  and  smeltis. 
Rem.        Aitch  bone  of  beef. 
Sboond  Coubsb. 
,  Roast  turkey  poults. 

Rice  cake  and  French  beans, 

apples. 
'.  Eggs  and  sorrel.  Pastxy.  •' 

Leveret.  [^ 

Ham  on  side  table.  • 


Soup  pur6e  of  cucumber. 
Rem.    Tongue  and  two  chickens. 
Cutlets  of  mutton.         Cutlets  of  veal  il 
tomato  sauce.  la  jardiniere. 

Curry  of  rabbit.  Petit  pites  of 

oysters. 
Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 
Rem.     Saddle  of  mutton  roast. 
Sbcobd  Coubsb. 
Roast  turkey  poults. 
Apple  tart.  Vegetable  marrow, 

b6chamel. 
Eggt  with  sofrel.         Cabinet  puddin^^. 
Potted  game. 


[Soup  cred. 
Soles. 
Rem.  Poularde  and  oyster  sauce. 
Mutton  cutlets,  Curry  of  rabbit 

tomato  sauce.  and  rice. 

Petit  pAt^  of  Gienadins  of  veal 

chicken.  with  sorrel. 

Haddocks. 
Rem*        L^  of  mutton  roast. 
Sboobd  Coubsb. 
Roast  leveret. 
Rice  cake  and  French  beans, 

apples.  b^chameL 

Artichokes.  Pastry. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soup  pur6e  of  cucumber. 
Rem.    Two  diickens  with  oyster 

sauce. 
Grenadins  with  Petit  p&t6s  a  la 

sorrel.  reine. 

Mutton  cutlets  Fricandeau  aux 

Italienne.  tomatas. 

Fillets  of  soles  Italienne. 
Rem.        Roast  leg  of  mutton. 
Sboobd  Coubsb.  - 
Roast  quails. 
Chartreuse  Russe.  Scalloped  ' 

oysters. 
French  beans.  Pastry. 

b6chamel. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soup  creci. 
Rem.  Two  chickens  a  la  finandere. 
Sweetbreads  with  Casserolettes  of 

tomata.  oysters  curry. 

Croquette  au  Mutton  cutlets 

salpicon.  •  Italienne. 

Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 
Rem.  Roast  beef. 

Sbcohd  Coubse. 
Roast  leveret. 
Plum  pudding.  Stewed  cucumber. 

'  French  beans,  Pastry, 

bechamel. 

Boast' capon* 
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Soup  puifie  of  oacumben. 

Salmon  a  la  tartare. 

Rem.  Poularde  a  la  financiere  garni 
petits  p&tes. 

Two  sweetbreads  a         Ciyet  of  leveret. 

la  jardiniere. 
Casserolettesofrioe        '    Fricassee  of 
with  curry  of        ""        chicken, 
oysters. 

Fried  soles. 
Rem.         .  Sirloin  of  beef. 

Sboohd  Coubsb.      '^"^^ 

Roast  grouse. 

Plum,  pudding.  Artichokes. 

Small  omelets  Apple  tart  with 

italienne.  custards. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Soup  pur^  of  cucumbers. 
Rem.        Salmon  a  la  tartare. 

Poularde  and  oyster  sauce. 

Yol-au-vent  of  Grenadins  of  veal 

chicken  a  la  finan*  , with  sorrel. 

ciere. 
^Saut^  of  beef  and  Cuny  of  calf  s 

cucomben.  head. 

Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 

Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton.        ;^ 

Seoohd  Coubsb. 

Roast  quails. 

Noyeau  cream.         Stewed  cucumbers. 
^laChantilly. 

Vegetable  marrow,  Apple  tart, 

bechamel. 

Roast  chicken. 

Soup  a  la  Palestine. 

Rem.         Turbot  and  smelts. 

Rem.  Poularde  and  oyster  sauce. 

Yol-au-vent  a  la  Cutlets  of  lamb 

financiere.  Italienne. 

Hashed  venison.         Casseroles  of  rice 

with  curry  of 
rablnt. 
Salmon  a  la  Tartare. 

Rem.        Haunch  of  venison. 

Second  Course, 

Roast  grouse. 
ChantHly  a  la  Stewed 

cr6me.  cucumbers. 

Artichokes  a. la  Cherry  tart, 

reine. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Side  table. 
Neck  of  venison  and  ham. 


.  Soup  pur6e.  of  cucumber. 

Rem.        With  roulade  of  veal 
haricot. 

Fricassee  of  Petit  p^t^s  of    ; 

chicken  oysters, 

financiere. 
Tendons  of  veal         Cutlets  of  mutton 
with  sorreL  Maintenon. 

Fish,   ■ 

Rem.     With  saddle  ot  mutton. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  grouse. 

Apple  tart.  Artichokes, 

y^etablemarrow,  Noyeau  cream, 

bechamel. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soup  crecL 

Rem.         Trout  and  smelts. 

Rem.    With  stewed  beef,  haricot 
.  sauce. 

Two  sweetbreads  Petit  p^t&  of 

larded  with  sorrel.  oysters. 

Fricassee  of  -  Cutlets  of  mutton 
chicken  a  la  a  la  sobiese. 

financiere. 

Broiled  haddocks. 

Rem.        Roast  leg  of  mutton. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Apple  tart.  Artichokes. 

Vegetable  marrow  Noyeau  cream, 

a  la  cr^me. 

Roast  ducklings. 


Soup  pur^e  of  cucumber. 

Rem.        Aitch.bone  of  beef. 

Two  sweetbrea^^  Chicken  i  la 

with  tomatas.  ,    financiere.  ^ 

Casseroles  with  '      Cutlets 
currie  of  oysters.  Maintenon. 

Turbot. 

Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton. 

Second  (Covbse* 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Rem.  Soufi]6. 

Macaroni  Apple  and  rice 

a  la  meringue. 
Pastry.  Stewed 

cucumbers. 

Dressed  ciab. 
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Soap  par6e  of  encumber. 

Mullet  in  paper* 

Rem.       Tongue  tnd  chickene 
bechamel. 

Mntton  cotleto  a  Caneroles  with 

la  sobiese.  euny  of  mbbit. 

Croquettes  of  Tendons  of  lamb 

flweetbreads.  i  la  janUni^e. 

Haddocks  baked. 

Rem.       Roast  leg  of  mutton. 

Skooitd  Coubse. 

Roaitt  grouse. 

Cabinet  pudding.  Stewed  spmafih. 

Artichokes.  Apple  tart. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soupereci. 

Rem.  Mullet. 

Rem.      Stewed  beef  Eispagnole. 

Cutlets  of  lamb  Frieandeau  au 

Italienne.  mac6doine. 

Two  chickens  &  la  Petit  p4t^  a  la 

fiuMwidre.  reine. 

Salmon  a'la  Tartare. 

Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton. 

Second  Coxtrsb. 

Roast  grouse. 

Cherry  tart.  Macaroni 

gratm. 
Vegetable  marrow  Rice  cake  and 

bechamel.  apple  i  la  meringue. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soup  creci. 

Ron.    Poulfljrde  with  cucumber  t»uee. 

Two  sweetbreads  Mutton  cutlets 

with  sorrel.  wiUi  tomatoes. 

Fricassee  of  Blanquette  of  veal 

^chicken  a  la  and  frieandeau, 
financiere. 

Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 

Rem.         Saddle  of  mutton. 

SEOOmO  COUBSE. 

Roast  grouse. 

Apple  tait.  Macaroni. 

Vegetaole  marrow,  Ginger  souffle. 

b6ehamel. 

RoMt  turkey  poult. 


Soup  Palestine. 
Rem.        Salmon  &  la  Tartare. 
Rem.     Fillet  of  Teal  btehamel. 
Chickens  &  la  Petit  p^tia  a  la 

flnanddre.  reine. 

Frieandeau  au  Casserolea  of  rioe. 

mac^dome.', 

Mullet  in  paper. 
Rem.       I/eg  of  mutton  roast. 
Sboonb  Covisb. 
Roast  levent. 

Apple  tart  Artichokea. 

French  beans,        Cabinet  puddiag* 
bechamel. 

Sida  table.     Roast  grouse. 

Tongue  and  tegetables. 


Soup  creci. 

Rem.  Fried  soles. 

Rem*        Aitch  bone  of  beef. 

Petit  plt6s  of  Grenadins  of  veal 

chicken.  with  sorrel. 

Two  chickens  a  la  Saut6  of  beef  auz 

finandere.  fines  herbes. 

Trout' 

Rem.       Roast  leg  of  mutton. 

Seookd  Covrsb. 

Roast  Grouse. 

Rice  cake  and  Vegetable  maxarow 

a|>ple«  ^Italiennok 

French  beans,  Pastiy» 

bechamel. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 


Soup  jultenneb 

Rem.  Fillets  of  soles  mattre  dlidtal*   "! 

Rem.      Stewed  beef  Espagnole. 

Two  chickens  Cutlets  of  mutton 
ragodt  meter.  sobiese. 

Petit  pkU  of  Tendons  of  veal 
oysters.  with  sorrel. 

Haddocks  broiled. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Secoko  Coubsb. 

Roast  grouse. 

Ram*  Fondue* 

Apple  tart  Vegetable  marrow* 

bechamel. 
Stewed  peas.  Cabinet  pudding. 

Roast  turkey  poult 
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Soap  credL 
Rem.     Poularde  «  la  finandere. 

Sweetbreads  Petit  p^t^  a  la 

laided  with  sorrel.  mne, 

Sektd  of  je? eret.        Blanquelte  of  veal 

with  fricandeau. 
Soles  fried  and  boiled. 
Bern.  Roast  beef. 

Second  Coubsb. 

Roast  quails. 

Plum  pudding,         Vegetable  manow 

brandy  sauce.  Italienne. 

Artibhokes.  Plum  tart. 

Roart  grouse. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Turtle. 
Rem.    Tongue  and  chidcens,  bechamel. 
Petit  fAiia  GranadinB 

i  la  reine.  with  sorrel. 

Sweetbreads  with  Fricassee  a  la 

.tomatas.  fimmdere. 

Fish. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

SxooND  CouRsa. 
Roast  partridges. 
Cabinet  padding  Stewed  spinach. 

Vegetable  marrow^  Apple  tarts, 

bechamel. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Turtle. 
Rem.        Roast  1^  of  mutton. 
Salmi  of  Two  chickens  a  la 

gronse.  financi^re. 

Petit  p&tes  Granadin  of  veal^ 

of  oysters.  with  tomatas. 

Tuibot. 
Rem.      Matelote  of  turtle  fins. 

Second  Goubsb. 

Roast  partridges. 

Apple  tarts.        Small  omelets  Italienne. 

Artichokes.  Cabinet  pudding. 

Roast  capon. 

Soup  creci. 
Rem.      Boiled  neck  of  mutton. 
Salmi  of  grouse.         Fricassee  of  chicken 

and  truffles. 
Sweetbreads  Croquettes  au 

with  sorrel.  salpicon. 

Salmon  a  la  tartare. 
Rem.  Roast  beef. 

Second  Course. 
Roast  black  cock. 
Phmi  pudding,  Stewed  spinach. 

Brandy  sauce. 

Scalloped  oysters.  Ginger  sonffl^. 

Roast  capon. 


Soup  creci. 
Rem.     Poularde  ii  la  finondere. 
Mutton  cutlets  Petit  p4t^ 

a  la  Bobiese.  of  oy^bera. 

Croquettes  of  Fricandeaux 

sweetbreads.  oftnrtle. 

Soles  and  smelts. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Second  Couesb. 

Roost  partridges. 

Chantilly  a  la  Vegetable  mairow, 

cr^me.  bechamel. 

Stewed  spinach.  Apple  tait. 

Roast  turkey  poults. 

Soup  Palestine. 
Rem.    Tongue  and  two  diickens^ 

bechamel. 
Vol-au-Tent  a  la  Hashed  venison. 

iinandere. 
Cutlets  of  mutton        Sweetbreads  larded 
with  tomatas.  with  soird.  . 

Salmon  peel  and  fillets  of  soles. 
Rem.      L^  of  mutton  roasted. 

Sboovd  CoirB8B. 

Roast  partridges. 

Apple  tarts.  Solloped  03rBterB. 

Stewed  spinach, 

with  ^ggs.  Italian  cream. 

Turkey  poults. 


Soup  cred. 
Rem.     Poularde  a  la  finandere. 
Hashed  venison.  Fricandeaux 

with  sorrel. 
Cutlets  of  mutton  Croquette  au 

with  tomatoes.  salpicon. 

Baked  haddocks  and  smelts. 
Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  landrails. 

Apples  and  rice  Stewed  spinach 

d  la  meringue.  with  eggs. 

^lacaroni.  Pastry. 

Roast  grouse. 

Soup  vermicelli,  white. 
Rem.         Haunch,  of  venison. 
Vol-au-vent  of  turbot  FricasR^  of 

mattre  d^h6tel.  chicken. 

Cutlets  of  mutton  Croquettes  of 

with  tomatas.  Sweetbread^ 

Fish. 
Rem.        Aitch  bone  of  beef. 

Second  Coubse. 

Roast  partridges. 

Ginger  souffl6.  Stewed  spinach 

Vegetable  marrow,  with  eggs. 

bechamel.  Pastry. 

Two  chickens  roait. 
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Soup  Termicelli  clear* 
Rem.  Fried  smelts. 

Rem.      Stewed  beef  Espagnole. 
Fricandeanx  with  Mutton  cutlets, 

tomatas.  sauce  piquante. 

Yol-au-Tent  a  la  Blanquette  of  fowl 

financiere.  with  trufiBes. 

Stewed  soles. 
Rem.    Leg  of  mutton  and  haricot  beans. 
Second  Coubsb. 
Roast  partridges. 
Apple  tart.  Soilloped  oysters. 

Stewed  cucumbers.     Casserolettea  of  rice 

&  la  creme.  ^ 
Roast  grouse. 


OCTOBER. 

Soups.  • 
Fish. 
Haricot  mutton. 
Sweetbread  and  Vegetables. 

spinach. 

P&t^Sy  or  Tol-au-Tent  from  the  veal 

of  yesterday. 

Second  Coubse. 

Roast  partridges. 

Pudding. 


Second  Day. 

Salmi  from  the  left  partridges. 
Rissoles  of  the  Vegetables. 

.  sweetbread  left. 

Roast  neck  of  mutton. 
Roast  baj^e. 
Pastry.  Jelly. 

Salad  from  the  fish  left  yesterday. 


DECEMBER. 

Turtle. 
Ren).    Stewed  beef  with  cucumbers. 


Petit  p&t68  of 

oysters. 
Matelote  of  turtle 
fins. 


Cutlets  of  mutton 
with  tomatas. 
Casserolettes  of  rice 
a  la  reiue. 
Fish« 


Rem.  Saddle  of  mutton. 

Sbosnd  Coubsb.  I 
Roast  partridges. 
Italienne  cream.        >  Stewed  sp 
Prawns.  ,  Apple 

[Roast  turkey. 


Turtle. 
Rem.    Stewed  beef  with  cucumber. 
Vol-au-vent  a  la     Saut^  of  sweetbreads 

financiere.  with  tomato. 

Sahni  of  grouse.       Casserolettes  of  lioe 

alareine. 
Fish. 
Rem.      Leg  of  mutton  roasted* 

Secoitd  Coubbi. 

Roast  grouse. 
Cream  Italienne.       Scalloped  o; 
Stewed  spinach.  Apple  fritteis. 

Roast  capon.    • 


Soup. 
Fish. 
Boiled  turkey. 
Celery  sauce. 
Pork  or  baco4  on  Sweetbread, 

^vegetables.  mushrooma. 

Roast  loin  of  mutton. 
Roast  grouse. 
Artichokes  with  Pudding. 


sauce. 


'Macaroni. 


Sbookd  Dat. 

Eminc^  and  boiled  leeks. 
Rissole  in  one  of  Vegetablea. 

sweetbread. 

Roast  shoulder  of  mutton. 
Onion  sauce. 


Pastry. 


Second  Coubsk. 

Roast  game. 

Rhenish  cream  from 
the  jelly. 
•Stewed  celery. 


MagnonnaiBe 

lobster. 
Noyeau  jelly. 
Ham.    . 
Fonchenette.  of 
.   aprieots. 
Filleto  of  fowls 
larded  with 
truffle  8au0B» 


A  SMALL  BREAKFAST. 

White  soup. 
Two  boiled  fowls 
Fruit.  a  la  financiere.  Fruit 

Cakes. 
A  royal  truffle.    J^J  >.  ^ 
Cakes. 
Fniit.        Clear  consomm^  soup.        Fruit. 
Two  loast  fowls. 


Lamb  cutlets 
and  peas. 
G&teau  a4a 
Neapolitan. 
Raised  pie. 
Venilla  cream. 
Plovers' 
eggs  in 
aspic  jelly. 


BILLS  OF  FABE. 
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A  LARGE  DINNER  FOR  THIRTY. 


Four  floupi. 
A  la  reine,  white. 
Lamb*8  tail,  white. 
Julienne,  clear  brown. 
Vermicelli,  brown. 

Four  remoTCfl. 
Turkey  rdti  ragout  d  la  traffesL 
Westphalia  ham  and  spinach. 
Rump  of  beef  bouilli,  haricot. 
Two  fowls,  larded  and  braised  a  la  royale. 

Side  table.     . 
Roast  beef. 
Saddle  mutton. 
Petits  pkiia  of  oysters. 
Petit  pHt^  a  la  reine. 

Four  fishes. 
Turbot. 
Crimped  cod. 
Salmon  a  les  genevaise* 
Fresh  water  fish. 

Eight  entrte. 
Lamb  cutlets,  p&t^  aux  pois. 


Mutton  cutlets  braised,  pur6e  turnips. 
Tendons  veal,  with  endives. 
Mouton  of  sweetbreads,  mushrooms. 
Fillets  fowls,  supreme. 
Blanquette  chickens  and  truffles. 
Salmi  of  grouse. 
Gratin  of  larks,  Italian. 

Secohd  COUBSE. 

Two  pheasants  rdtis,  one  larded. 
Souffle  fleur  d'orange. 


Fruit  jelly. 
Mushrooms  broiled. 

Built  pastry. 


Four  roast  woodcocks. 
Basket  of  pastry. 

Asparagus. 
Cream  of  Vanilla. 

Three  partridges  rdtis. 
Ramequins  ot  parmesan. 


Ginger  cream. 
Spinach  a  la 
cri^me. 
Vol-au-vent  of 

apricot. 

Four  roast  teals. 

Neapolitan  cake. 

French  beans. 

Orange  jelly. 


A  BALL  SUPPER  FOR  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  PERSONS. 


14  dishes  of  chickens,  boiled  and  roasted. 

10  dishes  of  galantine  of  veal  or  aspic. 

8  dishes  of  lobster  salads  With  aspic. 

6  whole  tongues,  white  and  brown. 

6  whole  hams,  ornamented. 

8  dishes  of  prawns  in  aspic  jelly. 

8  dishes  of  ploTera'  ^gs  ia  and  on  aspic. 


8  dishes  of  cakes. 

8  clear  jellies. 

8  orange  do. 

8  creams  various  in  colour  and  flavour., 

7  baskets  with  pastry. 

7  tarts  with  sugar  tops. 

5  purles.montees,  various. 


Roast  fowls 
cut. 

Jelly. 
Sandwiches. 

Pastry. 
Italian  salad. 

Cream. 
Sandwiches. 

Basket. 

Tongue. 
Neapolitan. 
Sandwiches* 

Paistry. 
Italian  salad* 

Cream. 
Sandwiches. . 

Jelly. 

Roast  fowls, 

cut. 


SUPPER  FOR  FROM  FIFTY  TO  SIXTY. 

Raised  pie. 

Fruit. 

Savoy  cake. 
'    Mixed  cakes. 
Fruit. 
Preserves. 
Cakes. 


Epeigne. 

Cakes. 

Preserves. 

Fruit. 
Mixed  cakes. 
Savoy  cake. 

Fruit. 

Raised  pie. 
F  P 


Roast  fowls 

cut. 

Jelly. 

Sandwiches. 

Pastry. 
Italian  salad. 

Cream. 
Sandwiches. 
Gateau  a  la 
Neapolitan. 
Ham. 
Basket, 
Sandwiches. 
Pastry. 
Italian  salad. 

Cream. 
Sandwiches. 

Jelly. 

Roast  fowls, 

cut. 
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THE  ROYAL  KITCHEN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  kitchen  is  a  noble  apartment  of  nearl|r  fifty  feet  in  height — 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Castle.  And  the  Christmas 
good  cheer  requires  ample  space.  As  many  as  ^zij  turkeys  are 
roasted  for  the  Royal  table  at  this  season.  The  household  and  the 
domestics  help,  of  course,  to  consume  them.  Large  fires  at  both  ends 
of  the  kitchen  look  enormous,  and,  with  the  viands  slowly  revolying  on 
the  spits,  present  a  wonderful  picture.  On  either  side  there  are  also 
charcoal  fires  for  the  more  delicate  cookery — ^for  the  chef  d'oBvm  of 
Frenct  invention — ^aided  by  certain  mysterious  utensils  used  in  the 
process  that  sadly  bewilder  the  uniniated,  whose  astonishment  is 
moreover  excited  by  the  great  size  and  number  of  the  culinary  ves- 
sels displayed  ostentatiously  around  the  huge  fire-places.    . 

Among  the  standing  dishes,  we  are  informed,  on  her  Majesty's 
table,  there  is  a  baron  of  beef,  an  immeasurable  pie,  and  a  boar's 
head,  two  or  three  brawns,  and  a  large  woodcock  pie,  which,  by  old 
custom,  is  sent  over  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

As  might  have  have  been  expected,  the  staff  of  persons  employed 
in  the  kitchen  is  numerous.  It  consists  .of  a  chrf  de  cuisine  (an 
important  post,  now  filled  by  M.  Moret),  two  master  cooks,  two  yeo- 
men of  the  mouth,  two  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  two  r6asting  cooks, 
two  larderers,  five  scowers,  one  steam-man,  three  kitchen-maids, 
two  men  in  the  green  office,  as  it  is. called,  their  duty  being  to  clean 
the  vegetables ;  that  of  the  steam-man  is  to  boil  them ;  and  there  are 
four  apprentices,  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  cooking. 

The  scene  in  the  kitchen  is  one  of  great  order ;  no  bustle,  no  con- 
fusion; all  the  details,  even  of  the  largest  dinner,  being  so  subdivided, 
and  arranged  that  each  person  has  his  own  part  to  attend  to,  and  in 
consequence,  there  is  no  disorder.  The  quiet  is  remarkable.  The 
chief  scene  of  activity  is  when  the  footmen  are  in  attendance  to  con<* 
vey  the  dishes  from  the  hot  table  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  on 
which  they:  are  disposed,  to  the  apartments  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served.  We  say  apartments,  as  it  often  happens  that  her  Majesty 
dines  in  private ;  and,  besides,  there  are  so  many  for  whom  provision 
is  made,  that  the  supply  seems  at  all  time  enormous* 
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THE  DREADFUL  TURN-OUT 


A    FREHCH    PLUM-PUDDJNOIII 

■   MUroBTDIIES   or   HOHSranH  AND    MADIKI    DB    Li     BBtlSE,   WHOSM    ORUCV 


HORACE  MAYHEW  AND  ALFBBD  CBOWQUILL, 


MoNaiEDB  DE  u.  Betibi  did  ereiTthiiig; 
u  the  English  did.  He  dtaak  baer  for 
break&gt.  He  ate  Hfltkt  oiw  pmnmo  dt 
ttrre  erery  day  of  hii  life,  except  when  he 
bud  rotbif.  He  talked  loudly.  He  walked 
'oudly.  He  awore  tery  loudly.  He  was, 
in  shoTt,  tha  terror  of  every  wiuter  in  every 
ndghbauing  cafi.  But,  above  all,  Moa- 
aieur  de  la  Bfitiie  prided  himself  oq  dreA- 
ing  in  the  Engluh  foBhion.  To  carry  out 
the  resemblance  aa  cloeely  aa  possible,  it 
was  hi>  habit  to  dreai  in  on  entire  suit  of 
Scotch  pl»d,  of  the  leiy  widest  Gve-bfltred 
pattern.  This  costume  was  mode  still  more 
correct  by  the  laithfut  addition  of  lofto 
boots,  spun,  a  jockey's  cap,  and  a  bugD 
pail  of  boxing  ^ov««,  nhicn  &3oDaieur  de 
la  BStise  always  wore  od  gtand  itate 
occBtdons.  To  make  his  appearance  ik 
the  highest  d^jee  EngUsh,  Monsieur  de 
la  Bftise  wu  always  accompanied  in  hi* 
lambles  and  visits  by  a  real  English 
bouledogue,  whom  he  had  trained  in  hit 
leisure  momentg,  when  he  was  not  reading 
"  Ossian"  or  learning  the  ''  Boi,"  to  cony 
bil  English  umbiella ;  for,  like  ail  Eng- 
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M&dame  de  la  Bcb'ie  had  the  Mine  noble  pride  al  her  busbaacl.  To  perfect 
the  English  illimon,  she  alnafi  vrolked  ont  in  a  spencer  or  a  riding-habit,  and  a 
riding-whip,  accompanied  with  a  paraaol.  For  Madame  de  la  BltJN  exhibited 
the  Bame  wea^neu  (peculiai  to  all  Engliih  ladies)  for  a  paiaao!  as  faer  husband 
did  for  an  umbrella.  If  the  went  to  baihe,  she  nlwaji  took  her  pBjaaol  into  (ho 
irater  with  her.  Uer  dreai  never  had  less  than  ten  flounces.  She  was  alM  fallowed 
in  alt  her  ituti  and  ramhlei  by  a  beautiful  little  King  Charles's  dog.  At  home 
she  was  solaced,  during  Itonaieur  de  la  Betise'a  frequent  litits  Co  the  e^,  or  his 
dab,  as  he  called  it,  by  the  attentions  of  a  numeronB  Uttle  feline  fanalj,  cosaiMing 
of  hslf  a  doien  cats,  nnd  as  man;  kittens,  which  she  had  learned,  &aia  autbenlic 
BDuicei,  WM  another  interesting  cuitom  of  all  English  ladies. 

Their  domestic  heuth  (which  eon- 
(Uted  of  an  English  warming-pan  filled 
with  charcoal)  was  never  in  want  of 
excitement,  for  (be  bmileilague  and  tha 
King  Charles  and  the  cats  wete  alwajrs 
fighting. 

Their  groom  was  also  dressed  atla 
the  style  nf  all  Bngliah  gtooma. 
Monsieur  nnd  Madame  de  la  Bfitisa 
,  de(eraiined  in  their  love  fbi  English 
'  manners  and  cuatomi,  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas dinner,  dressed  entirely  in  the 
English  style.    Accordingly,  tbej  pur- 
chased ft  ftt  goose,  wbicb  wu  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Frendi  clucken, 
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and  a  tremendotupieceof  nwfii^, 

weighing  not  lew  thsn  21bs.  601^ 
and  all  the  materialB  for  making 
an  English  Plum-pudding.  Then 
materialB  Madiiiiie.de  la  Betiu 
copied  out  of  a  French  cookerf- 
book,  and  were  aa  folloirB: — 
OtBDgea,  lemons,  brandj,  pepper, 
talt,  luet,  plumi,  butter,  ln4ad, 

itggs,  almondi,  cumtnti,  chee«e, 
crenni,  and  half-a-dozen  spoon- 
fiiU  of  table-beer.  The;  were 
fto  be  beaten  up  til  togeOier,  in 
their  (e»pecti>e  propertiont,  and 
boiled  for  tveWe  houn  in  pleotj 

Madame  d«  la  BAUm  (who 
had  lired  in  an  Engliah  noM«- 
Buui's  ftmil;  in  Whelatona 
Pack)  kindljr  conwnted  to 
■npetiatend  Uie  cooking  of  th« 
puddinjc  herteir. 

Monsieur  de  la  ElStiae  entered 

into  a  generous  riTalry  with  hia 

m&i  and,  te  shed  an  atnioaphete 

of  local  truth  about  the  place, 

'"^'^ — —^^~'      "  huiied  himself  in  decorating  flio 

toom  with  cabbage  leaves  and  other  emblems  of  the  feitive  season. 

At  Isit  it  was  time  to  drees  for  dinner.  Monsieur  de  la  Betise  put  on  a 
historical  costume,  borrowed  from  the  portruto  of  George  IV.  The  pantaJoona 
.were  made  of  the  best  white  kid,  in  order  that  he  might  look  like  the  "flrtt 
gentleman  of  Europe  "  as  much  as  poauble;  whilst  Madame  attired  herself  in  the 
becoming  eoetume  of  Queen  Elimbeth.  And  all  theii  guests,  out  of  compliment 
to  thdr  hosts,  came  likewiae  in  English  hiitoiical  eharactera.  The  effect  of  thit 
grand  tabltau  niiuinf  can  be  much  better  conceived  than  desciihed. 
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The  dinner  p«ned  off  liut  alowlj';  though  than 
«■■  BO  aeueij  of  sverj  kind  of  English  beer. 
Thare  wm  the  als  fiom  Edinbuigh,  and  the  ttout 
from  Dublin,  and  the  &i-fained  porter  from  Loiulon, 
mth  other  Taiietiei,  each  aa  ths  genecoua  half-asd- 
bal^  and  the  friatdljr  bitter  <t  the  celebratsd  Bua, 
■nd  olhen  too  muneroiM  to  mention.  Theee  wcia 
aeiied  nnmd,  aa  in  England,  in  wine-glassea ;  but 
thej  did  not  aeem  to  eihilante  the  company  mu<^. 
Tlie  Booae  and  nnbif  were  cut  up  tnta  little  knoba, 
and  handed  ronnd,  according  to  the  rule  practind 
in  all  EngUah  circka,  to  each  gueat,  but  veto  re- 
mored  wiltiout  a  aiugle  wwd  of  commendation.  At 
last  the  moment  for  the  gtand  eTent  of  the  CTesing 
had  BiriTed  I  Dear*  lodged  apoa  everj'  lip ; 
curioMty  lurked  in  the  comer  of  eyerj  eye.    The 

b  entire  aaeemblf  waa  nlting  upon  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectAlion  (if  so  ramihar  an  expreerioa  may  be 
alloired  upon  so  solemn  an  occaaon),  when  the  door 
WHS  thrown  open— not  a  breath  waa  heard — and  in 
niBTched  the  Mrmnta,  proudly  bearing  the  glory  of 

'  England :  the  celebrated  diih,  whoee  generous 
character  it  ia,  unlike  moat  human  characlera,  only 

'  to  yield  greater  and  greater  goodnoa  the  oftener  it 
ia  brand(i)ed;  the  univeml  gnest  on  Christmaa  day 
at  oery  Ckigliah  table,  who  is  alwayi  received  with 
cheen  the  inslaiit  of  his  aniial— the  ever-welcome 
Enolish  PLUH-PcnDlno  I 

The  Plum-Pudding  wai  placed  bdtoe  Madam* 
de  la  Betiie,  who,  all  imilea  of  cooadous  triumph, 
proceeded  to  pour  it  out,  and  to  sand  it  round,  with 
a  kindly  intimation  that  "than  waa, plenty  mora  in 

The  gneeta  proceeded  to  taste'the  pudding,  wttan 
it  waa  nnivenally  pronoDDCed  "deliciaut."  StO! 
th^  &cea  did  not  erpieea  much  relish ;  but  Monnenr 
de  la  Bftise  waa  eitremely  loud  in  ita  praisei.  He 
had  already  emptied  one  cup,  and  seat  up  for  a 
second;  but  no  one  seconded  hia  enthuaiaim,  mueh 
len  Ibllowed  hia  example.  A  dead  ailence  ensued 
for  fereral  minutes.  Al  test,  a  captain  of  dragoons, 
bolder  than  the  rait,  ventured  to  remark,  that  "  he  hardly  thought  hii  was  sweet 
enough,"  and  aakeil  lot  tome  tugar  j  Charlea  the  Second  recommended  "  a  little 
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cioBm  ;"  whilrt 
OliTcr  Cramwell 
called  aloud   to 

take    away    the 

filthy  Unff  I " 
Then    oat    a 

tuuTcreal  conrter- 

natkn,    relieved 

1^  a  few  langbi, 

fclloved     1^    a 

long-froien      li- 

lence.      The  ice 

at  ]att  «B(  broken 

by  the  timid  ol>- 

letTation  of  Marr 

Queen  of  Scots, 

that  "the  pud- 
^  ding  WBi  fu  from 
g  bad,  bat  she  did  ;S 

^^Wheronpong 

^  the    lid    was  re-  S 
K  mored,  and   the  g 
^  plamiirere  found  ' 
iS  to  be  all  at  th« 
bottom    of    the 

naljon ;  but  Ma- 
dame de  la  Be- 

tiae,   with    great 

pnaence  of  mind , 

aaared  her  dear 

IrientlH    that    it 

*aa  peifectly  cor- 
rect. The  plums 

were  always  k^t 

to  the  last.    In 

the     nobleman'i 

bmilywith  whom 

■he  had  the  bo- 

noDi  of  livinK  in 

'Whetstone  Park 
— {great  inuarton) — the  plums  were  always  reserved  for  a  &ilKnis  game  towards 
the  tattei  part  of  the  evening,  which  game  was  called  snoprfni^on-    Would  any 
of  her  dear  Mendt  like  to  try  a  hand 

at  it  I  The   propoai^on 

was   received  with  cheers.      A    huge 

baaia  was  procured  and  filled, according 

to    iUadama's    in-  Mnictions,  and  the 

flame  was  iqiplied.  Poor  Monneor  de 

la  B^tiBe's  five  be>  gan   to    light    up. 

The    company   ar-  moged   themselves 

round  the  tabl^  and  proceeded  to  enter 

with    warmth    into  the    burning  spirit 

cf  the  game.  But   the   guests, 

finding   that  map-  dragon  was  a  game 

at  which  they  only  burnt  their  fnger* 

and  got  no  pluma,  gradually      retired 

flrom  it,  with  a  ge-  nerally     expressed 
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opmion  tbst "  the  end  of  tha  Engliih  Flmn-PuddiDB,  if  anylhiDg,  wu  woisb  Uian 
■Ten  tbe  beginning." 

MonaieuT  de  la  BHile,  hcnrever,  »ai  the  moat  fonnrd  in  the  pme;  and  tha 
.  more  he  burnt  hia  fingen,  tbe  toudat  be  alumted, "  Oht  ItiaVeir  mucb  bcautifill! 
Yea." 

The  captain  of  dragooni,  agun  bolder  than  tbe  real,  or  men  acciutomed, 
probably,  than  bia  cooipaniooi,  to  atuiding  Britiih  fire,  thrust  bb  hand  right  into 
the  midat  of  the  Baming  iraabband-bwiii.  Not  approTing  of  the  leniatian,  how- 
erer,  he  withdrew  hii  tingen  haatilj,  and,  in  ea  di^,  npaet  the  botrl.  The  spirit 
tan  like  wildRie  along  the  carpet,  and  the  uproBi  tbaC  enaned  defie*  alike  drswing 
and  deacription.  The  women  gbtieksd,  and  ran  out  of  tbe  room  to  bint  apnn  the 
""'        la  rushed  about  for  wet  towda  and  blank^a,  and  the  fire  wna 


When  the  imuke  bad  cleared  away,  a  brilliant  tbonght  flaihed  upon  Monsieur 
de  1b  B£tise.  Looking  philcMophicaUj  at  one  oF  the  wet  towela,  be  adnnced  to 
HBctsme.  "  Mj  dear,  in  boiling  the  Flum-pudding,"  he  inquired  softl;,  "  did  you 
pnt  all  the  tbinga  into  the  aaucepan?" 

*'  I  did  — every  one," 

**  And  nothing  elae  1 " 

"  Not  a  angle  thing  elw,  I  can  Manre  you." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  wsa  ber  bmband'a  snawei.  "  Ladies  and  gMitlemm," 
be  then  inid,  turning  to  bia  diKonccried  guests,  «Iam  Teiy  sorry  our  Engliah 
Plum-Pudding  was  not  better;  but  I  am  •ore  it  would  bate  turned  ont  T«rjr 
differently  if  Madame  had  not  fotgatlen  to  ioil  il  in  a  dolh," 

Whether  tbe  gueata  were^li^ed  with  this  explanation  for  the  Ins  of  Iheir 
dinner,  our  limple  story  cannot  tell ;  bat  at  all  eventa,  Monuenr  and  Madame  de 
la  Betiae  were  cured  of  tbeir  Anglo-maniac  fnlly.  They  were  content,  OTer 
Bflerwajda,  to  talk,  and  drem,  and  eat,  aa  oUier  I>ench  pereona  do.  They  Bold 
tbeir  btuledogue.  King  Charles,  and  cats;  and  never,  aa  long  aa  they  lired,  did  they 
try  another  experimeiital  dinaer  in  English  style  of  cookery. 
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Adulteration     of     our 

food,  10. 
Ale^  Burton,  395. 

Edinburgh,  395. 

Bpiced,  395. 
Almond  cheesecakes,  363. 

outard,  301. 

green  pickle,  349. 

green  tarts,  269. 

icing,  359. 
for  bride-cakes, 
309. 

puddings,  254. 

baked,  254. 

to  make,  254. 

wafers,  275. 
American  oven,  xxi. 
Amour  parfait,  390. 
Anchovies,  butter,  190. 

essence  of,  190. 

sauce,  192. 
au  beurre,  192. 

toast  of,  190. 

to  know  good,  190. 

with  fried  bread,  190. 
Angelica,  215. 
Apple,  baked,  267. 

cheesecakes,  363. 

codlins,     to     pickle, 
349. 

to  keep,  330. 

(green)  to  preserve, 
331. 

dried,  330. 

dumplings,  267. 

fool,  307. 

fritters,  279. 

marmalade,  319, 320. 

jelly,  313. 

another  way  for  pre- 
serving, 313. 

petits  gateaux,  320. 

meringues,  277. 


Apple,  pippins,  to  preserve 
in  slices,  330. 
golden,  330. 

in  rice,  27  7> 

sauce,  192. 

souffle  with  rice,  286. 

to  bake  whole,  330. 

wine,  378. 
Apricot,'  apple   jelly  for 
preserving,  313. 

cheese,  291. 

conserve  of,  329. 

cream,  303. 

fritters,  279. 

jelly,  313,  314. 

in  brandy,  329. 

marmalade,  320. 

petits  gateaux  of,  320. 

pie,  240. 

pudding,  255. 

pufft,  274. 

sweetmeat  for   tarts, 
268. 

to  preserve,  328. 

another  way,  329. 
Articles  for  the  table  when 

in  season,  33. 
Artichokes,  215. 

a  la  St.  Cloud,  215. 

bottoms,  215,  216. 

fried,  216. 

Jerusalem,  215. 

pickled,  350. 

preserved  whole,  331. 

the  Spanish  way,  331 . 

salad,  216. 

leaf,  215. 

soup,  55. 
Artificial  cheese,  291. 
Asparagus,  213. 

asperge  a  la  pois,  214. 

bottled,  331. 

en  croustade,  213. 

forced,  214. 

Italian  fashion,  214.  < 


Asparagus,  pickled,  350. 

soup  with  peas,  55. 

clear,  55. 
Aspic,  312. 

jelly,  312. 
Aqua  mirabilis,  386. 


B. 

Baba,  359. 

another  receipt,  360. 

mould,  xxii. 
Bacon  and  cabbage^  126. 

and  eggs  to  boil,  126. 

broU,  126. 

cure,  Cobbett's,  124. 

for  larding,  126. 

fraze,  127. 

gammon  to  bake,  127. 

to  make,  126. 

toasto,  127. 
Bain  marie  pan,  xx.  and 

XXV. 

sauce,  193. 
Baked  custard,  302. 

pears,  302. 
Baking  plate,  xiii. 
Balance  skewer,  xxi. 
Baldwin's    iromagere   for 

toasting  cheese,  298. 
Balls  of  eggs,  282. 
Balm  wine,  379. 
Banbury  cakes,  359. 
Barbel,  boiled,  158. 

broiled,  158. 

stewed,  158. 
Barberry  drops,  33U 

jelly,  314. 

marmalade,  321. 

prepare   for   taitletfl^ 
332. 

preserved  in  bunches^ 
332. 

to  candy,  332. 
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Barley  broth,  Scotch,  46. 
pudding,  253. 
wine,  379< 
Basting  ladle,  xviL 
Bath  buns,  369. 
Batter  paddings,  255. 
burnt  sauce,  193. 
Beana^  a  la  Bretonne,  217. 
a  la  Fian9ai8e.  217. 
a  la  mattre  d'hdtel, 

217. 
boiled,  218. 
en  allumette,  217. 
French,  216. 
pickled,  350. 
fricasseed,  217. 
garden,       preserved, 

218,  332. 
haricot,  218. 

a  la  Fian9aiBe,  219. 
roots,  219. 
white,  219. 
do.,    Spanish    re- 
ceipt,  219. 
pur^e  of  white,  218. 
salad  of,  218. 
stewed,  218. 
tarts,  269. 
to  keep,  216,  217. 
Bechamel,  192. 
sauce,  193. 
Beef,  a  la  braise,  72. 
a  la  marinade,  66. 
a  la  mode,  75. 
do.,  another  way, 
76. 
brains  a  la  sauce  pi- 

quante,  81. 
brains  fried,  81. 
brisket     of,    stewed, 

77. 
bouilli,  99. 
bubble   and  squeak, 

81. 
cake,  73. 
collared,  65. 
col  lops,  74. 
minced    an    naturel, 

74. 
saYOury,  74, 
cow  heel,  83. 
fillet  of,  66. 
roasted,  66. 

or   round,   spiced,' 
67. 
fricandeau,  77. 
frieass^e,  cold  roast, 

77.,, 
fork,  xviii. 
gravy,  37- 
haricot    of    oz-tails, 

76.  j 


Bee^  hashed,  79. 

heart,  74. 
roasted,  74. 

hung,  69.  70. 

Dutch,  70. 

hunters,  68. 

kidney  rognon  de 
boeuf  superbe, 
ftied,  72. 

kidneys,  stewed,  73. 

1^  of,  broth,  45. 

marrow  bones,  81. 

baked,  81. 

ollTes,  67. 

ox-cheek,  stew'of,  78. 

ox-tails,  76. 

pah&tes  of,  72. 

pickle  for,  69. 

pies,  raised  with  truf- 
fles, 241. 

potted,  83,  233. 

roast,  65. 

nmd  de  boeuf  en  mi- 
niature, 67. 

round  of,  salt,  67. 

rumps  of,  en  mate- 
lotte,  77. 

rump,  stewed,  68. 
steak,  stewed,  70. 

plain,  broiled,  70. 

sauer  crout,  German 
receipt,  78. 

Saunders,  78. 

sausages,  81. 

sirloin,  the  inside,  to 
cook,  66. 
another  way,  66. 
another  way,  66. 

spiced  66. 

soup,  39. 

steak-tongs,  xix. 

steaks  a  la  Francaise, 
71. 
broiled,  71. 

Parisienne,  72. 

pie,  240,  241. 

pudding,  255. 

rolled  and  roasted,  7 1  • 

stew,  71. 

stewed,  paste  for, 
272. 

tongues,  to  cure,  79. 

to  dress,  80. 

larded,  80. 

stewed,  80. 

tripe,  82. 
Beer,  to  restore  stale,  406. 
Beetroots,  219. 
Beverages,  386. 

aqua  mirabilis»  386. 

cherry  brandy,   386. 
black,  386. 


Beverages,    capillaire,    to 

make,  387. 
syrup  of,  387. 
caudle,  387. 
caudle,  a  brown,  387. 

a  white,  387. 
cura^oa,  386. 
hippocras,  388. 
red,  388. 
white,  388. 
Kirechen  wasser,  388. 
lemonade,  388. 
maraschino,  388. 
mead,  329. 
frontiniac,  389. 
sack,  389. 
Noyeau,  389. 
orangeade,  390. 
parfait  amour,  390. 
punch,  390. 
milk,  390. 
rum  milk  for  turtle 

soup,  390, 
ratafia  of  four  firuits 

391. 
ratafia  of  seeds,  39 1, 
ratafia  without  sugar 

or  syrup,  391. 
shrub,  391. 
another  receipt,  391 . 
sherbet,  391. 
vanilla,     creme     of, 

392. 
vespetro,  392. 
wholesome  beverage, 

392. 
Bills  of  fere,  408. 
for  January,  411. 
February  and  March, 

411. 
April,  411. 
May,  412. 
June,  417. 
July,  422. 
August,  427. 
September,  431* 
October,  432. 
November,  432. 
December,  432. 
small  breakfasts,  433. 
large  dinner  for  thirty, 

433. 
ball  supper,  433. 
sapper  for  50  or  60, 

433. 
Birch  wine,  379. 
Bixds  potted,  234. 
Biscuit,  crust,  240. 
devilled,  361. 
preserv^    fruits    or 

sweatmeats,  332. 
orange,  362. 
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Biscuit,  puddingy  255. 

SaToy,  362. 
Black  oock,  145. 
Blanc  for  fowls,  136. 
Blackbeny  wine,  380. 
Blacking,  401. 
Blacktops,  simple  receipt, 
333. 

whole,  332. 
Blancmanges,  322, 

a  la  Francaise,  322. 

Dutch,  323. 

en  surprise,  322, 

with  preserved  orange, 
323. 

hoi,  323. 
Blanquette  d'agneau,  109. 
^         de  mouton,  102. 

de  veau,  92. 
Boiling,  obseryations  on ,  63. 
Bordeaux  cake,  361. 
Borders  of  butter,  288. 
Bottled  asparagus,  331. 
Brandy  apricots,  329. 

cherries,  333. 

cherry  black,  386. 

greengages,  341. 
Bread,  370. 

and  butter  puddings^ 
256. 

cheesecakes,  363. 

French,  370. 
rolls,  371. 

puddings,  256. 

Scotch,  short.  371. 
Breakfast  cake,  365. 

hot,  360. 
Brewing,  393. 
Bride  cake,  360. 
Brill,  158. 
Brioche  cheese,  291. 
Broccoli,  220. 

and  buttered  egg8,220. 
Broiling,  observatiuns  on, 

64. 
Broth,  45. 

beef,  81. 

fish,  54. 
Brown  bread,  ice,  309. 

caudle,  387. 

colouring  'for   made 
dishes,  211. 

sauce,  193. 

stock  for  soups,  35. 

stout,  396. 
BuIIaces,  to  preserve,  333. 
Buns,  369. 

Bath,  369. 

common,  369,  370. 

plum,  370. 

seed,  370. 
Burton  ale,  395. 


Butter,  288. 

borders,  288. 
cakes,  361. 
'  iced  as  cheese,  292. 
melted  without  boil- 
ing, 288. 
preserved     for    win- 
ter, 288. 
to  clarify,  288. 
Buttered  eggs,  282. 


c. 

Cabbages,  220. 

and  bacon,  221. 

boiled^  220. 

and  stewed,  220. 

for  game,  221. 

ragout,  221. 

red,  221. 

pickled,  350,  351. 

to  stew,  221. 

salad,  221. 

to  keep.  220. 

white,  pickled,  351. 
Cabinet  pudding,  256, 257. 
Cakes,  358. 

almond,  icing  for,  354. 

almond,  small,  359. 

Banbury,  359. 

beef,  73, 

Bordeaux,  361. 

break&st,  365. 
or  tea,  360. 

bride,  360. 
almond,  idng  for, 
309. 

butter,  361. 

carraway,  364. 

cherry,  364. 

cinnamon.  364. 

colouring  for,  314. 

curd,  364. 

currant,  364. 

diet  bread.  361. 

&mily,  365. 

good  plum,  366. 

gooseberry,  365. 

icing  for,  308. 

lemon,  365. 

making  and  baking, 
358. 

pound,  366. 

plum  or  plain^  366. 

quince,  367. 

raspberry,  367* 

rice,  367. 
pound,  367. 

rout,  367. 

Savoy,  368. 

sponge,  367. 


Cakes,  twelfth,  368. 

Yorkshire,  368. 
CalTs  brains,  96. 

ears,  94. 

stuffed,  94. 

feet,  95. 

fricasseed,  95. 
stewed,  95. 

head,  92,  93. 
a  la  maitre  dlidtel, 

93. 
a  la  tortue,  94. 
baked,  93. 
for  grill,  92. 
hashed,  94. 
pie,  241. 

heart,  96. 

kidney,  96. 

liver,  96. 

feet  soup    a   la  tU' 
reen,  94. 

tail  soup,  44. 

foot  jelly,  314. 
Candied  citron,  336. 

greengages,  341. 

plums,  345. 
Cane-bottom    chairs,    to 

make,  401. 
Caper  sauces,  194. 
Capillaire,  to  make,  387« 

syrup  of,  387. 
Caramel,  conserve,  327. 
Carp,  162. 

stewed,  162. 

sauce,  195. 
Cardoons,  222. 

in  cheese,  293. 
Carraway  cakes,  364. 
Carrot  pudding,  259. 

soup,  66. 
Carving,  necessity  of  prac- 

tismg,  15. 
Cases,  patty,  to  cut  out,  27 1  • 
Casserole  of  rice,  277. 
Caudle,  387. 

brown,  387. 

white,  387. 
CauUflowers,  222. 

and  cheese,  298. 

au  fromage,  222. 

a  la  Fran9aise,  222, 

to  boil,  222. 

chartreuse  of,  222. 
Char,  potted,  234. 
Chartreuse  of  vegetables, 

213. 
Cedrat  ice  water,  310. 
Celery,  195. 

sauce,  195. 

soup,  57. 

stewed,  57 

pickled,  223. 
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Charlotte,  257. 

a  la  Franfaise,  258. 

a  ritalienne,  258. 

a  la  Pariaienne,  258. 

a  la  RusBe,  258. 

au  entremet,  257. 
Cheap  sauce,  195. 

soup,  40. 

good,  40. 
Cheddar  cheese,  290. 
Cheese,  288,  289. 

and  cauliflowen,  293. 

apricot,  to  make,  291 . 

artificial,  291. 

as  iced  butter,  292. 

Brioche,  291. 

cardoons  in,  293. 

Cheddar,  290. 

Cheshire,  289. 

cold  butters  for,  288. 

crab,  292. 

Cray  fish,  292. 

cream,  290,  292. 
and      marmalade, 

292. 
iced,  292. 
another  receipt, 
292. 
plain   £imily  way, 
292. 

damson,  293,  294. 

Derby,  290. 

double     .Gloucester, 
289. 

Dunlop,  290. 

entrees,  294. 

foreign,  290. 

fresh,  294. 

fritters,  290,  294. 

Gruyere,  290. 

maccaroni,  295. 

marigold,  294. 

North  Wiltshire,  289. 

paste,  295. 

pork,  295. 

Italian,  296. 

potted,  234,  291. 

pounded,  295. 

puffs,  296. 

roasted,  for  after  din- 
*»  ner,  296. 

sage,  297. 

Scotch  rabbit,  toasted, 
298. 

angle  Gloucester,290. 

stewed,  297. 

souffle.  296. 

soup,  297. 

toast,  297. 

toasts  of,  291. 

to  preserve  sound.  296, 

Welsh  rabbit,  298. 


Cheese,  Welsh  rabbit,  an- 
other way,  298. 
with  eggs,  282. 
Cheese  cakes,  382. 

a  la  Due  de  Guise, 
363. 

almond,  363. 

apple,  363. 

bread,  363. 

common,  362. 

citron,  363. 

de  St  Denis,  362. 

lemon,  363. 

orange,  364. 
Cheese-toaster,  xtL 
Cherries,     dried    without 
sugar,  333. 

in  brandy,  333. 
Cherries,  preserved  dry  in 
bunches,  334. 

to  candy,  334. 

to  dry,  334. 

to  keep,  334. 
Cherry  brandy,  333,  386. 
black,  386. 

cakes,  364. 

custards,  302. 

ice,  310. 
cream,  304. 

jelly,  316. 

marmalade,  321 . 

puddings,  258,  259. 

tart,  269. 

wine,  380. 
Chevaux  de  frise,lamb,  1 09. 
Chickens,  137. 

and  ham,  potted,  234. 

boiled,  136. 

braised,  137. 

broth,  46. 

curried,  137. 

cutleto  of,  137. 

fried,  d  la  Malabar, 
137. 

pie,  241. 

pulled,  137/ 
Chocolate,  371,  376. 

bonbons,  377. 

cream,  304. 

drops,  376. 

whipped,  304. 

wine,  380. 
Chub,  boiled,  163. 

broiled,  163. 
Cinnamon  cakes,  364. 
Citron,  candied,  336. 

cheesecakes,  363. 

pudding,  258. 

preserved  liquid^  336; 
white,  336. 
Claret,  artificial.  380. 
Clary  wine,  380. 


aear  apple  jelly,  312. 

jelly,  315. 
Clotted  cream,  304. 
Cloudy  beer,  to  fine,  413^ 
Cocoa,  372. 
Cock-a-leekie,  40. 
Cod,  baked,  160. 
boUed,  158. 
crimped,  159. 
,    cunied,  160, 161;see 
also,     ReceiptSp 
'  506, 509. 
firicass^ed,  161. 
head,  160. 
omelette^  162. 
pie,  160. 
salt,  161. 
sauce,  195. 
scalloped,  160. 
slices  of,  159. 
sounds,  boiled,  159. 
broiled,  162. 
ragodt,  159. 
stewed,  158. 
tail  of,  160. 
Coffee  a  Teau  cream,  au 
bain  marie,  374. 
cream  a  la  Franpaise, 
375. 
whipped,  373. 
a  la  Fran9aise,  374. 
a  ritaUenne,  374 
au  bain  marie,  374. 
au  cr^me,  374. 
au  jaune  d'oeuf,  375. 
canister,  xiv. 
cream,  374. 
French  method,  372. 
frothed  or  whipped, 

376. 
jelly,  376. 

made  in  French  fil- 
ter, 373. 
milk,  374. 
parfait  amour,  376. 
to  give  the  flavour  of 

vanilla,  375. 
to    make    with    hot 
water,  373. 
cold  water,  373. 
roast,  373. 

roaster  (automaton), 
xiv. 
Colouring  for  jellies,  cakes, 
&c ,  314. 
fine  cochineal,  312. 
Coloured  sujgars  for  orna- 
menting, 376. 
Common  buns,  369, 370. 

cheesecakes,  362. 
Compote   of  ripe  goose* 
berries,  340. 


"'   ----^    —  . 
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Compote    of  greengages, 

341. 
Confectionery,  324. 
Conserve     of      apricots, 
329. 

caramel,  327. 

strawberry,  348. 
Contents  of  chapters,  vii. 
Cook-hold,  XXI. 
Cooking  apparatus  (gas), 

XXV. 

Cottager's  stove,  xxv. 
Court  bouillon,  190. 
Cow-heel,  83. 

another  way,  83. 
Cowslip  wine,  381. 
Crab  162. 

baked,  163. 

cheese,  292. 

dressed,  162. 
Cray-fish,  163. 

in  aspic,  163. 

soup,  52. 
Creams,  303. 

a  ia  Fran9ai8e,  374. 

&  Teau  a  la  Fninpaise, 
374. 

apricot,  303. 

au  nature!,  306. 

cabbage,  303. 

cheese,  209,  202. 

and  marmalade»  292. 

iced,  293. 
another       receipt, 

293. 
plain,  family  way, 
292. 

cherry  ice^  304. 

chocolate,  304. 
whipped,  304, 

clotted,  304. 

coffee  au,  374. 

currant,  305. 

currant  ice,  305,  311. 

custard,  S02. 

du  th6,  377. 

excellent,  304. 

gooseberry,  305. 

fresh  strawberry  ice, 
309. 

pancakes,  278. 

pastry,  305. 

Italian,  305. 

lemonade,  305. 

pine  apple,  306. 

raspberry    and    cur- 
rant, 306. 

Rhenish,  306. 

sauce,  196. 

strawberry  ice,  305. 

strawberries,  305, 306, 

substitute  for,  406. 


Cream,  tea,  317. 

to  take   milk  from, 

406. 
(0  keep,  306. 
Vanilla,  392,  406. 
coffee,  374. 
au  bain  marie,  374. 

a  I'eau,  374. 
a  I'eau  a  la  Fran^aise, 

375. 
whipped     coffee     a 

Teau,  375. 
white,  374. 
Crtoie,  omelet  a  la,  284. 
Croquets,  276. 

of  rice,  276. 
Crust,  short,  359.^ 

and  rich,  not  sweet, 
358. 
Cucumbers,  young,  to  pic- 
kle, 351. 
and  onions,  to  pickle, 

351. 
sauce,  196, 
stewed,  222. 
cullis  for  all  sorts  of 

meat,  82. 
cura9oa,  386. 
Curd  cakes,  364. 
pudding,  259. 
puf1i9,  275. 
Curing  beef,  69. 
tongue,  79. 
Currants  (black)  water  ice, 
311. 
cakes,  304. 
cream,  305. 
fresh  water  ice,  311. 
fritters  a  la  dauphine, 

279. 
ices,  305,  311. 
jam,  335. 
black,  335. 
of  all  colours,  335. 
jelly  black,  315. 
red,  315. 
white,  315. 
white  or  red,  315. 
dumplings,  267« 
tart,  269. 
marmalade,  321. 
preservetl,  335. 
dry,  335. 
for  tarts,  335. 
pudding,  258. 
Curries,  cod,  160. 
thicken,  137. 
fish,  164. 

a  rindienne,  104. 
lobster,  170. 
soles,  188. 
soup,  39. 


Curries,  veal,  92. 
cutlets,  88. 

whitings,  188« 
Custards,  301. 

a  la  Parisienne,  302. 

almond,  301. 

baked,  302. 

cherry,  302. 

cream,  302. 

plain,  302. 

lemon,  303. 

orange,  303. 

rice  without  cream, 
303. 

souffles,  286. 
Cutlet  pan,  xx. 
Cutlets,  fowl  and  game, 
154. 

mutton,  100. 
Cutlets,  veal,  88.    ._ 
Cyprus    wine,   to  imitate 
382. 


B. 

Damson  cheese,  293,  294. 
dried,  336,  337. 
dumplings,  267. 
jelly,  316. 
pudding,  259. 
tart,  270. 
to  keep,  337. 
to  preserve,  337« 
wine,  382. 
Daried  mould,  xxi. 
Dauphin  g&teau,  274. 
Decanters,  to  clean,  401. 
Derby  cheese,  290. 
Derbyshire  puddmg,  264. 
De  St.  Denis  cheesecakes, 

362. 
Devilled  biscuits,  361. 
Diet  bread  cake,  361. 
Different  d^ees  of  pre- 
paring      sugar, 
325. 
Digester     (Baldwin    and 
Co.'s)  XV. 
saucepan,  xv. 
stewpan,  xvi. 
Directions  for  using  Bald- 
win's Fromagere, 
298. 
Dish  cover,  xiii. 
Dishing  up  fork,  xir. 
Double  Gloucester  cheese, 

289. 
Dried  apples,  330. 

cherries  without  su- 
gar, 333. 
damsons,  336,  337. 
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Dried  greengagefl,  341. 
Dripping  pan,  xTii. 
Drops,  l^berij,  331, 

/    chooolAte,  376. 
Due  de  Guise,  cheesecakes 

a  ia,  363, 
Ducks,  131. 

boiled,  132. 

hashed,  132. 

pie,  242. 

roasted,  131. 

stewed,  132. 
•      wild,  133. 
Dumplings,  apple,  267. 

baked,  267. 

currant  jelly,  267. 

damson,  267. 

hard,  267. 

Norfolk,  267. 

paste,  267. 

raspberry,  268. 

Scotch,  267. 

suet,  268. 

yeast,  268. 
Dunlop  cheese,  290. 
Dutch  sauce,  197. 

herrmg8,323. 


£. 

Edinburgh  oat  ale,  395. 
EelB,  164. 

anguilles      a     I'Hol- 
landaise,  164. 

boiled,  165. 

collared,  165. 

crumbed,  165* 

fried,  165. 

pie,  242. 

sauce,  197. 

soup,  52. 

spitchcocked,  166. 

stewed,  166. 
Eggs,  282. 

balls,  282. 

buttered,  282. 

flip,  399. 

gratia  of,  with  cheese, 
282. 
•     hot,  399. 

mattre  d'hdtel,  282. 
•      pie,  242. 

pie,  minced,  242. 

plovers,  283. 

poached,  282. 

poacher,  xviii. 

preserve,  to,  405. 

sauce,  197. 
Scotch,  283. 

timbaU  of^  283. 
whisk,  zxu 


Elder  buds»  pickled,  352. 

wine,  382. 

another  way,  382. 

flower  wine,  382. 
Endives,  223. 

au  jus,  223. 

sauce,  197. 
En  surprise,  blancmange, 
322. 

Entries  offish,  157. 

cheese,  294. 
Entremet,  charlotte,  257. 

jellies  for,  316. 
Espagnole,  43, 
Excellent  cream,  304. 

r. 

Family  dessert,  to  preserve 
fruit  for,  338. 
cakes,  365. 
Fancy  pastry,  240. 
Farces  and  stuffings,  210. 
Farce  of  veal  of  fowl,  210. 
Fawn,  to  dress,  144. 
Fennel  sauce,  197. 
Fig8,green,  to  preserve,337. 
Figs,  ripe,  to  preserve,  337* 
Fillet  of  veal,  84. 
mutton,  101. 
Fine  cochineal  colouring, 

312. 
Fire,  economical  use  of, 
403. 
stewpan,  xvi. 
to  extinguish,  403. 
Fish,  salt  and  fresh  water, 
155. 
anchovies,  190. 
butter,  190. 
essence  of,  190. 
to  know  good,  190. 
toast  of,  190. 
with    fried    bread, 
190. 
barbel,  boiled,  158. 
broiled,  158. 
stewed,  158. 
brill,  158. 
carp,  162.  | 

stewed,  162. 
choice   dishes  of,  for 
entries,  156. 
to  choose,  31. 
chub,    broiled,    163, 

164. 

cod,  baked,  160. 

boiled,  158. 

crimped,  159. 

curried,   160,  161. 

See  also  receipts,  I 

506  and  509.       ' 


Fidi,  cod,  fricasB^d,  161. 

head«  160. 

omelette,  162. 

pie,  ]  60. 

salt,  161. 

fcalloped,  160.* 

slices  of,  159. 

sounds,  boiled,  159* 
broiled,  162. 
zagoi^t,  159. 

stew^,  158. 

tafl  of,  160. 

cold  jeUy,  to  cover, 
317. 
crab,  162. 

baked,  163. 

dressed,  162. 
Cray  fish,  163. 

in  aspic,  163. 
cullisof,  191. 
curries  of,  164. 

a  rindienne,  164. 
eels,  164. 

anguilles   a  I'HoI- 
landaise,  164. 

boiled,  165. 

collared,  165. 

crumbed,  165. 

fried,  165. 

pie,  242. 

sauce,  197. 

soup,  52. 

spitchcocked,  166. 

Btewed,  166. 
fritters,  280. 
gurnet    or    gurnard, 

166. 
haddocks,  167* 

bake,  168. 
*  broil,  168. 

finnon,  to  cure,  167. 

drew,  to,  167. 

dress  dried,  167 

dry,  to,  167. 

soup,  52. 

stew,  167. 
halibut,filletsof,167. 

stewed,  167. 
herrings,  168. 

baked,  168. 

boiled,  169. 

broiled,  169. 

fried,  169. 

pot,  to,  169. 
kettle  and  slice,  xviL 
lobsters,  169. 

butter,  170. 

curried,  170. 

gratin  of,  170. 

or  prawns,  or  cray- 
fish, as  receipts 
168,  620. 
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Fish,  IqlisterBy  roasty  170t. 

Berved,  169. 

Btewred,  ]70, 
mackarel^  171. 

baked,  17U 

broiled,  171. 

bones  broiled,  17'2. 

fillets  of,  172. 
boiled,  173. 

fry  a  la  Francaise, 
173. 
a  lamattre  d*hd- 
tel,  173. 

pie,  171. 

stewed,  173. 
marinade,  157. 
mullet,  grey,  174. 

red,  173. 

otber  ways,  174. 
observations  on 
cleaning    and 
dressing,  155., 
oysters.  175. 

a  rimperiale,  174. 

fritters,  175. 

pie,  175. 

roast,  175. 

scalloped,  175. 

stewed,  175. 

patties^  273. 
pie,  243. 
jack,  176. 
John  Dory^  164. 
pike,  176. 

bake,  176. 

boil,  176. 
plaice,  177. 
prawns,  176. 

boil,  177. 

serve,  177. 
soups,  51. 

magniiique,  52. 
salads,  188. 

Italian,  189. 

lobster,  189. 
inanltalian9l89. 
salmon,  177* 

boil,  179. 

broiled,  180. 

collared,  179. 

crimped  ala  crdme, 
178. 

dressed,  177. 

dried  to  broil,  180. 

dry,  to,  178. 

en  papillotes,  180. 

pickle,  to,  179. 

pot,  to,  179. 

pudding,  181. 

quenelles,  180. 

roasted,  180. 

stewed,  180. 


Fiah  seiisors,  xvi. 
shrimps,  185. 
.   .    toast    croute    aux 
crevelles,  185. 
alareineAmelie^ 
185. 
■kate,  183. 
.    crimped,  183. 
smelts,  185. 
bake,  185. 
soles,  181. 
a    la    PoitoguMey 

182. 
au  plat,  182. 
boiled,  181. 
bread       crumbed, 

181. 
fillets  of,  in  aspic, 

183. 
fillets  fried,  to  go 
round  other  fidi, 
.     183. 
fillets   for    a   pie, 

182. 
maftre        dlidtel, 
182. 
atuigeon,  184. 
baked,  184. 
.    boiled,  181. 
broiled,  184. 
.      fiUets  of,  184. 
mahre        d'hdtel, 

185. 
roasted,  184. 
stewed,  184. 
.trout,  185. 

truite  a  lagene? oise, 
186. 
a    la    priueesse 

royale,  186. 
stewed,  186. 
turbot,  186. 
a  la  roi,  187. 
filleto  of,  187. 
water  souchy,  187. 
whitings,  188. 
curry  of,  188. 
.fillets    of,    maltre 

d'hdtel,  188. 

quenelles  of,  188, 

white  bait,  188. 

Flip»  egg,  or  egg  hot,  399. 

Floor,  cloth  to  clean,  401. 

Flour,  to  detect  whiting  or 

chalk  in,  402. 
Fondeau,  299. 
Foreign  cheeses,  290. 
Fool,  apple,  307. 

gooseberry,  307. 
Focoemeat       ingredients, 

210,211. 
Four  fruits,  ratafia  of,  391. 


Fowls,  133. 

I       a  la  bechamel,  135.. 

d  la  Provencal,  135. 

and  meat»  362. 

iHuled,  133. 

brwled,  134. 
;        cold,  133. 

fricassee  of,  135. 

gravy  for,  136. 

grill,  if  cold,  134. 

Guinea,  roasted,  135. 

bashed,  134. 

pudding,  259. 

roast,  133. 

with  truffles,  134. 
Francaise,  pancaJces  a  la, 

278, 
Freezing  machine,  (Ben- 
ham's  patent)  xiv. 
French  bread,  370. 

cook's  knife,  xix. 

cUsh  of  pastry,  276. 

filter,  to  make  coffee, 
373. 

method  of  preparing 
coffee,  372. 
French  rolls,  371. 
Fresh  qheese,  294. 

cream,  strawberry  ice, 
of,  309. 
Fricandeau,  beef,  77. 

.  veal,  92. 
Frica^s^e,  roast  beef^  cold, 

77. 

fowl,  135. 

rabbit,  153. 
Fritters,  278,  279. 

apple,  279. 

apricot,  279. 

au  blanc,  279. 

a   rAnglo-Fran9aise, 
279. 

cheese,  294. 

a  la  dauphine,  280. 

fish,  280. 

mould,  xix. 

omelet,  284* 

orange,  280.      ^.^t  >;3sj 

oyster,  280. 

Parmesan,  280 

royale,  211. 

souffle,  281. 

Spuiish,  281. 
Fromagere,  directions  for 

using,  298. 
Frontiniac  mead,  389. 
Frothed  or  whipped  cof- 
fee, 376. 
Fruit  biscuits  of  any  kind, 
361. 

candy,  328. 

fiost  bitten,  403, 
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FniitygfoeDy  to  praenre  or 
pickle,  388. 
preBenre,  to,  338. 
and  vegetables,  iroet- 
bitten,  403. 
Fiying-pan,  xx. 
Famitttre  polish,  403. 


0. 

Galantine  of  veal,  90. 
Game,  14*2. 

black-cock,    roasted, 

145. 
capon  orfowl,toforce, 

as  turkey,  153. 
cutlets  of,  154. 
fawn,  to  dress,  144. 
grouse,  146* 
hares,  146. 

fillets  of,  148. 

hashed,  147. 

jugged,  146. 

pie,  244. 

potted,  148,  234. 

salmi  of,  153. 

senit  of,  148. 

soup,  47. 

stuffing  for,  146. 
kid,  to  dress,  144. 
leverets,  148. 
moor  game,  146. 
ortolan,  148. 

English,  151. 
partridges,  145.     ^ 

boiled,  145. 

broiled,  145. 

pie,  247. 

soup,  48. 

stewed,  145.  ^ 
pheasants,  144. 

boiled,  144. 
plovers,  151. 
pudding,  254. 
rabbits,  152. 

alaFran9ai8e9l53. 

boUed,  152. 

dressed,  153. 

fricassee,  153. 

roast,  152. 

with  onions,  153. 
rufis  and  reeves,  151. 
snipes,  152. 
woodcocks,  152. 
venison,  142. 

to  dress,  143. 

hash,  143. 

neck  of,  144. 

shoulder  of,  143. 
GarUc,  198. 
sauce,  198. 


Gamiihin^  omelets  of  oggs 

for,  284. 
Oaa-cooking     appantof, 

G&teaa,  Dauphin,  24. 

of  rice,  275. 
G&teau,  Neapolitan,  274. 
Giendanne,  omelet  a  la, 

284. 
Genoese  paste,  239. 
Genoises,  365. 
Gherkins    for    salads'  or 
pickles,  339. 
pickled,  352. 
preserved  wet,  339.] 
Giblet  pie,  243. 
soup,  46. 

turkey    a    la   hour- 
geoise,  131. 
Ginger  beer,  404. 
candied,  339. 
cream,  ice,  309. 
preserved,  338. 
wine,  383. 
Glac^e  omelet,  284. 
Glossary  of  foreign  terms 
used  in  cookery, 
408. 
Good  plum  cake,  366. 
Goose,  green,  131. 
old  or  young,  131. 
pie,  244. 
pies,      Stafibrdshire, 

253. 
to  roast,  131. 
Gooseberry  cakes,  364. 
cream,  305. 
fool,  307. 
jam,  340. 
pie,  243. 
pudding,  259. 
sauce,  198. 
tart,  green,  270. 
Groopeberries  as  jam,  340. 
preserved,  339. 
ripe,     compdte     of, 
340. 
to  keep,  340, 
wme,  383. 
Gratin,  209. 
Grape  tart,  270. 
Grapes,  green,  to  preserve, 
340. 
pickled,  352. 
preserved  in  clusters, 

340. 
wine,  383. 
Qravy,  beef,  37. 
clear,  37. 

for  fowl,  when  there  is 
no  meat  for  it, 
136. 


Giavy  soup,  37,  38. 

veal,  38. 
Green  apricots,  to  pieaerve» 

328. 
Green-coloured  sugar,  327. 
Greengages,  341. 

brandy  in,  341. 

candy  to,  341. 

oompdte  of,  341. 

dried,  341. 

jam,  341. 
Ground  rice  pudding,  265* 
Grouse,  146. 

to  roast,  146. 
Gruyere  cheese,  290. 
Guinea  fowl,  137. 
Gum  paste,  239. 

mould,  xxi. 
Gurnet  or  gurnard,  166. 


H. 

Haddocks,  167. 

boil,  168. 

bake.  168. 

Finnon,  to  cure,  167* 

dress,  to,  197. 

dress  dried,  167« 

dry,  to,  167. 
Haddock,  soup,  52. 

stew,  167. 
Haggis,  Scotch,  ]  04. 
HaUbut,  167. 

stewed,  167. 
Hams,  123. 

to  bake,  123. 

boiled,  122. 

braise,  124. 

in      the     French 
fiishion,  124« 

cure,  122,  123. 

rashers  or  slices,  124. 

sauce,  198. 
Hard  dumplings,  267. 

water  to  render  soft, 
404 
Hares,  146. 

fillets  of  148. 

hashed,  147. 

jugged,  146,  147. 

leverets,  148. 

pie,  244. 

potted,  148,  234. 

salmi  of,  153. 

senit  of,  148. 

■oup,  47. 

stufiSng  for,  146. 
Haricot,  mutton,  102. 

veal,  90. 
Harvey  sauce,  205. 
Hashed  mutton,  102. 
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Hasty  cream,  305, 
Hedgehog,  260. 
Herb  soup,  57. 
8£iuce,  198. 
for  drying,  404. 
to  keep,xxri. 
Herrings,  168. 

fresh,  baked,  168» 
boiled,  169. 
broiled,  169. 
fried,  169. 
pickle,  353> 
pot,  169. 
Heron  pie,  244. 
Hessian  soup,  40, 
Hints  to  cooks,  important, 

XXV. 

Hippocras,  388.    j 

red,  388. 

white,  388. 
Honey,  to  clarify,  404. 
Home-made  wines,  378. 

apricot,  379, 

balm,  379. 

barley,  379. 

birch,  379. 

blackberry,  380. 

cherry,  380.    ' 

chocolate,  380. 

claret,  artificial^  380. 

clary,  380. 

cowslip,  381. 

currant,  381. 

red  or  white,  381. 

cvpress,   to    imitate^ 
382. 

damson,  382. 

elder,  382. 
another,  382. 

elder    flower     winey 
382. 

ginger,  383. 

gooseberry,  383. 

grape,  383. 

mountain,  384. 

mulberry,  384. 

orange,  384. 

parsnip,  384* 

raisin,  384. 

raspberry,  385.    ^ 

walnut,  385. 
Hops,  399. 
Horse  radish,  198. 

sauces  198, 199. 
Hot  blancmange,  323. 
Hot  plate,  xxiii. 

water  apparatus,  xxii., 
xxvi. 

water  to  make  coffee^ 
373. 
Hotch-potch,  57* 
Hung  beef,  69.j 


Hunter's  beef,  68. 


I 

Ices,  307. 

cedrat,  310. 
water,  310. 

cherry,  310. 

currant,  309. 
fresh  water,  311.   . 

currants  to,  310. 

ginger  cream,  309. 
Ice  for  iceing,  308. 

tea,  377. 

mould,  xiv. 

puddings,  260. 

with  marmalade,  260, 

orange  water,  311. 

pineapple  cream,  309. 

red    currant    water, 
311. 

Vanilla  cream,  310. 

water  generally,  311. 

water,  black  currant, 
309. 
white  currant,  311. 

safe,  or   refrigerator, 
xvi. 
Iceing  for  cakes,  308. 

tarts,  309. 
India  pickle,  353. 
Indian  pilau,  136. 
In  haste,  pudding,  264. 
Ink  spots,  to  remove,  405. 
Irish  stew,  103. 
Isinglass,  to  clarify,  404, 

405. 
Italian  creabi,  305. 

soup,  42. 
Italienne,  57. 

pancakes  a  la,  278. 

salads,  205,  2p7. 

sauce,  199. 


J. 

Jack,  to  choose,  176. 
Jam,  black  currant,  335. 

currants      generally, 
335. 
Jam,  cherry,  334,  335. 

gooseberry,  340. 

gooseberries  as,  341. 

greengage,  341. 
Jam,  mixed   for  tarts  or 
tartlets,  275. 

raspberry,  346. 

strawberry ,  347. 
Jargonelle  pears,  345. 
Jaune  d'ceuf,  cofTeeau,  375. 

a  G 


Jellies,  312. 
apple,  313. 

another  way,  313. 
apricots,  314. 
apricots  in,  313. 
aspic,  ^12, 
barberry,  314. 
calves'  foot,  314. 
cherry,  316. 
clear,  315. 
clear  apple,  312. 
coffee,  376. 
colouring  for,  314. 
currant,  315. 

black,  315. 

led,  315. 

red  or  white,  315. 

white,  315. 
damson,  316. 
for  entremets,  316. 
lemon,  317. 
mosaic,  317. 
orange,  317. 
pint  mould  of,  318. 
raspberry,  318. 
red  apples  in,  313. 
rose,  318. 
rum,  319. 

savoury,  to  put  over 
cold  pies,  317. 
.  to    cover    cold    fish, 
317. 
to  keep,  316. 
Jelly  bag,  xx. 

mould,  xxi. 
John  dory,  164. 
Julienne  soup,  58. 


Kebobbed  mutton,  104. 
Ketchup,  mushroom,  354. 

tomato,  355. 

walnut,  356. 
Knife-board,  useful,  407. 
Kid,  to  dress,  144. 
Kidneys,  72. 

rognon  do  boeuf 
superbe  fried, 
72. 

stewed,  73. 

mutton  broiled,  105* 
Eorschen  wasser,  388. 


L. 

Lard,  124. 
Larding-knife,  xix. 

pin,  xviii. 
Lamb,  107. 
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Lamb,    blanquette    d'«g- 
neaut  109. 
brawt   o(   to    ttewy 

109. 
cbevBux  de  fiiWy  1 09. 
with         fweet- 
breadf,  109. 
cbopa,  109. 
fore-quarter  of,  107. 
head  and  dminc^es, 

111, 
leg  of;  108. 
leg  of,  to  boU,  107. 

to  roast,  107. 
loin,  to  grill,  108. 
to  stew,  108. 
paaty,  272. 
pie,  244.  245. 
saddle  of,  107. 
sauce,  199. 
shoulder  o^  108. 
forced  and 

braised,  108. 
larded,  108, 
soup,  45. 
tail  soup,  44. 
sweetbreads,  110. 
another  way,  1 1 0. 
as  cutlets.  111. 
crumbed  au  gratin, 

111. 
cutlets  glazed,  111. 

fricBss^edj    brown, 

110. 
fiicass^ed,     white, 

110. 
larded  a  la  daube, 

110. 
larded  with  bacon, 

111, 
roast.  111. 

sweetbreads,    stewed 
(rn    de    veau), 
110. 
with  truffles,  111. 
trotters,  112. 
Lampreys,  166. 
Larks,  140. 

to  roast,  141. 
r^sed  pie,  245. 
Ijeek  (Scotch;  soup,  58. 
Lemonade,  388. 
Jjgmon  cake,  365, 
cheesecakes.  363. 
custard,  343. 
green,  preserved,  342. 
ice  creiim,  305. 
ice  pudding,  261. 
jelly,  317. 
juice,  to  keep,  342. 
«        mince  pies,  245. 
Lemons,  pickled,  342. 


Lemons,  to  keep,  ibr  pie- 
serving,  343. 
Lemon  pudding,  261. 

sauce,  199. 

water  ice,  311. 
Lettuces,  229. 
Linen,  to  peifume,  405. 
Lintels,  200. 
Liver  sauoe,  199. 

and    parslev    sauce, 
200. 
Liqueurs,  386. 
Lobsters,  169. 

butter,  170. 

curried,  170. 

gratin  of,  170. 

prawns  or   cn^-fish, 
asno.520,p.l63. 

puree  of,  53. 

potted,  234. 

roast,  170. 

sauce,  200. 

served,  169. 

soup,  53. 

stewed,  170, 


H. 

Macaroni,  299. 

brown,  299. 

cheese,  295. 

pudding,  261. 

soup,  39. 

timbale  of,  299. 
Macaroons,  365,  366. 

spiced,  366. 
Mackarel,  17  U 

bake,  171, 

boil,  171. 

broil,  171. 

bones,  broiled,  172. 

fillets  of,  172. 
boiled,  173. 
Mackarel,  fried  a  la  Fran- 
paise,  173. 

a  la«maitre  d*h6tel, 
173. 

pie,  171. 

stewed,  173. 
Madeira  sauce,  209. 
Magnum    bonum    plums, 

341. 
Maitre  d'hdtel,  a  la— 

beans,  217. 

calf  s  bead,  93. 

eggs,  282. 
dish  of.  282. 

mackarel,  173. 

potatoes,  225. 

sauce,  200« 


Mahie  d*h6te],  a 

soles,  182. 

sturgeon,  185. 

Tegetables,  217. 
Malt,  399. 
Maraschino,  388. 
Marble,    iron    spots    on^ 

405. 
Marigold  cheese,  294. 
Marinade,  fish,  157* 
Marking  ink,  to  extract^ 

402. 
Marmaladea,  319. 

apple,  319,  320. 
petite  gateaux,  320. 

apricot,  320. 
petite  giiteaux-fou- 
res.  320. 

barberry,  321. 

cherry,  321. 

currant,  321. 

orange,  321. 

quince,  322. 

raspberry,  322. 

transparent,  319. 
Marrow  bones,  81, 

baked,  81. 

pities,  273. 

pudding,  261. 
baked,  261. 
Mashed  potato  foik,'xiv. 
Mead,  389. 

frontiniac,  389. 

sack.  389. 
Meat  and  fowls,  362. 

patties,  273. 

screen,  xx. 

soups,  35  to  46. 
Meats,  to  choose,  30. 

observations  on,  63. 

roast,  63. 
Melted  butter  without  boil- 
ing, 288. 
Meringues,  277. 

apple,  277. 

to  make,  276. 
Metal  strainer,  xviii. 
Milk  or  cream,  substitute 

for,  4U6. 
Milk  coflbe,  374. 

punch,  390. 

soup,  54. 
Millet  pudding,  262. 
Mince  meat,  245,  246. 

pie,  247. 

without  meat,  247- 

veal,  91. 
Mincing  knife,  xix. 
Mint  sauce,  200. 
Mirabilifi,  aqua,  386. 
Miscellaneous    •  <  receipted 

401.  ; 
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MiscelUmeous 

beer,  cioudy^  lo  fine, 

403. 
.bwr,  fla]e>  to  restore, 

406. 
blMkiDg,  401. 
deaning    cane  chair 
bottom,  401. 
decnten,  401. 
flooiudoifagy  401. 

pavaaentSy  405. 
•ponges,  402. 
ailk  stoddnga,  402. 
turiEeycarpeta,  402. 
water  caaka,  402. 
eggs,  to  preaenre,  405. 
.fire,  eooBoaiJcal   use 

of;  403. 
to  eTlangiriah,  403. 
froflt-bitten  ftaite,  or 
.    vo^eftabka,  403. 
fumitttie  poUah,  403. 
ginger  beer,  to  make, 

404. 
gnaae  apoCa,  to  ex- 
.  tract  from  silk, 
406. 
TOiMtina,  406. 
hard  water,  to  make 

ooft,404. 
herfaa,  for  drying,  404. 
honey,  to  darify,  404. 
iaingbwa,   to   darify, 

404,405. 
iron  apoU  on  marble, 

.    405. 
ink  apota,  to  TcmoYOi 

40& 
linen,    to     peifumej 

405. 
mazking  ink,  to  ex- 

.     tract,  402. 
milk  or  cream,  sub- 
.    atitute  for,  406. 
milk,  to  take  from 

cream,  406. 
nettles,  utility  of,  407* 
nutmeg,    economical 

use  of,  403. 
offenaive    ameUa,    to 

cure,  405. 
rata  and  mice,  406. 
rice  milk,  406. 
SRgo,   subatitate  for, 

406. 
lilk,  to    take  stains 

out  of.  406. 
uaefiil    knife  board, 

407. 
.whiting  (HT  chalk, to 
detect  in  fionr, 
.    402. 


Moor  game,  146, 
Morda,2SK 

as  gravy,  231. 
ke^,  231. 
Mortar  and  pestle,  siii. 
Mosaic  jdly,  ;il7. 
Mountain  wine,  384. 
Muffin  pudding,  262. 
with    dried    cherries, 
262. 
Mulberry  wine,  384. , 
Mullet,  grey,  174* 

red,  174. 
Mulligatawney  aoap,  48. 
Indian  method,  43. 
Mnahrooma,  353. 
broiled,  229. 
ketchup,  854. 
mould,  xix. 
pickled,  354. 
white,  354. 
sauce,  white,  201. 

lirown,  201. 
a  I'Espagnole,  201. 
Mussd  soup,  53. 
Mustard  sauce,  201. 
Mutton,  97. 

bluiqufltte   de  mon- 

ton,  102. 
breast  of,  99. 
crambed  or  gratin, 
99. 
broth,  45. 
chops,  100. 

as  beef  steaks,  100. 
broiled,  100. 
fried,  100. 
Chhia  chilo,  103. 

another  way,  103. 
cutlets,  100. 
another  way,  100. 
braised,  100. 
butter  in,  100. 
Maintenon,  100. 
saiit6, 100. 
fiUeta  of,  101. 

in  marinade,   102. 
stewed,  101. 
haunch  of;  ^7. 
haricot  of,  102; 

another  way,  102. 
hash,  102. 
hashed,  102. 

another  way,  103. 
l>asgi>t  scotch,  104. 
hama,  to  dress,  105. 
Irish  stew,  103. 
kebobbed,  104. 
kidneys,  broiled,  105. 
leg  of  boiled,  98. 
boned  and  stufiM^ 
98. 

G  G  2 


Mutton,  leg  of,  braised,  98. 
ToeSbed,  97. 
another  way,  '97. 
which  has  been  cut, 
to  send  to  table 
neatly,  98. 
loin  of,  roasted,  99. 
steaks  fix>m,  99. 
stewed,  99. 
like  Tenison,  105. 
neck  of,  99. 
pasty,  like    venison, 

105. 
|ne,  247. 

pie  m6\i,  raised,  247. 
pudding,  262. 
rissoles  of,  104. 
rognon  de  mouton  a 
la     bourgeoisie, 
105. 
a  la  FrBn9ai8e,  1 04. 
saddle  of,  97. 
shoulder  of,  99. 
sheep's  tongues,  106. 
steaks,  99. 
stew,  Irish,  106. 
yenison  as,  104. 


Nasturtiums,    to    pickle, 

354. 
Neapolitan  gftteau,  274. 
Neat's  tongue  pickled,354. 
Nectarines,  to  keep,  343. 

to  preserre,  343. 
Nettles,  497. 
Noix  de  veau,  91 . 
Norfolk  dumplings,  267. 
North    Wiltshire    cheese, 

289. 
Noyean,  389. 
Nutmeg,  economical  use 

of,  403. 


0. 

Oatmeal  puddings,  262.  "^ 
Observations  on  cleaning 
and  dressing  fish, 
155. 
pies,  237. 
vegetables,  212. 
Old  English  plum  pnddin 

263. 
OUvesofbeef,  67. 

veal,  90. 
I  Omelets  and  eggs,  282 
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Omelet,  283. 

k  la  celestine,  283. 
a  la  cr^me,  284. 
a  la  gendarme,  284. 
au  naturel,  284, 
friiten,  284, 
glac^e,  284. 
onion,  284,  285. 
of  <^g8,  for  gamishing, 

284. 
pan,  xix. 
plain,  sweet,  286. 
Savoy,  285. 
souffle,  285,  286. 
in  a  mould,  285. 
stuffed,  285. 
Onions,  omelet,  284,  285. 
pickled,  355. 
pickle,  to,  354. 
Parmesan         cheese, 

with,  295. 
sauce,  202. 
^uce,  brown,  202. 
soup,  58. 
Orange  biscuits,  362. 
cheesecakes,  364. 
custards,  303. 
fiitters,  280. 
gravy,  202. 
in  jelly,  344. 
jelly.  317. 
lemons,  or  to  keep  for 

puddings,  344. 
tearmRlade,  321. 
peel,  to  preserve,  344. 
preserve,  to,  S44. 
with     marmalade, 
323. 
pudding,  262. 
sauce,  201. 

bitter,  202. 
flouts^,  287. 
tarts,  270. 
water  ice,  311« 
wine,  384. 
Orangeade,  390. 
Ortolan,  148. 
to  roast,  151, 
English,  151. 
Oven  and  hot  closet,  xsiii. 
Oxford  range,  xxiii. 
Ox-tail  soup,  38. 

another  way,  38* 
tails,  76. 

haricot  of,  76. 
cheek,  stew,  73* 
Oysters,  174, 

a  rimperiale,  175. 
fritters,  175,  280. 
patties,  273. 
pie,  175. 
•    zoasty  175» 


Oyster  saace,  203« 

for  beefsteaks,  202. 

ibr  entries,  200. 
icalloped,  17  S* 
aoup,  53.        ^ 
stewed,  ]  75« 


P. 

Pain  de  veau,  91. ' 
Palate8«ofbeef,72. 
Palestine  soup,  55. 
Pancakes,  278. 

a  la  Fran9aise,  278. 

a  ritalienne,  278. 

cream,  278* 

rice,  278. 
Par&it  amour,  390. 

coffee,  376. 
Parisian  souffl6  of  straw- 
berries, 347. 
Parisienne,  custard  a  la, 

302. 
Parmesan    cheese     idth 
onions,  295. 

fritters,  280. 
Parsley,  sauce,  203. 
Parsnip  wine,  284. 
Partridges,  145. 

boiled,  145. 

broiled,  145. 

pie,  247. 

potted,  235. 

«tewed,  145. 

soup,  48. 
Paste,  238. 

borders,  239. 

cheese,  295. 

dumpling,  267» 

Genoese,  239. 

gum,  239.  "^ 

.  gum  dragon,  239. 

puff,  238. 

raised  crust,  238. 

second  course  paste, 
239. 

stewed  beef,  or  soups, 
paste  for,  272. 

sweet,  or  biscuit  crust, 
240. 

cutter,  xxi. 
Pastry,  237. 

dish  of  French,  276. 

fancy,  240. 

sandwich,  240. 
Pasty,  272. 

lamb,  272. 

mutton,  like  venison, 
272. 
Patties,  fi^,  273. 

marrow,  273. 


Patties,  meat,  273» 

oyster,  278. 
Pavements,   mixture    fat 

cleaning,  405. 
Pears,  baked,  344. 
Jargonelle,  345* 
tart,  270. 
to  keep,  345. 
Peas,  &  la  Fran^aise,  224. 
green,  223. 
soup,  59. 
dried,  soup,  59. 
pudding,  262. 
stewed,  224. 

in  cream,  225. 
soup,  58. 
another  way,  58. 
soup,  clear,  59* 
Pepper-pot,  59* 
Perch,  162. 
Perigord  pie,  258. 
Pheasants,  144. 
boiled,  144. 
Philosophy  of  cookery,  1. 
Pickle,  applecodlings,  349. 
for  beef,  69. 
for  gherkins,  339. 
for  tongues,  356. 
green  sdmond,  349. 
purple,  351. 
Pickled  artichokes,  350. 
asparagus,  350*  , 
cabbage,  350. 
purple,  351. 
red,  351. 

white,  351.     ^*     . 
celery,  251. 
Gucumbersand  onions, 

351. 
elder  buds,  352. 
French  beans,  350.' 
gherkins,  352. 
grapes,  352. 
herrings,  353. 
India,  353. 
lemon,  342. 
mushrooms,  354. 

white,  354. 
nasturtiums,  354. 
neat's  tongue,  354. 
Pickled  onions,  354, 355. 
plums  like  olives,  355. 
quince,  355. 
samphire,  355* 
tongue,  356. 
walnuts,  356,  357. 
youngcucumb«s,35 1 . 
Hckles,349. 
Pickling,  rules  of,  349. 

green  fruit,  349. 
Pies,  240. 

apricot,  240. 
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Pies,  beef-steak,  240,  241. 
pies    raised    with 
truffles,  241. 
calfs  head,  241. 
chicken,  241. 
cold  meat,  or  chicken, 
241. 
savoury  jelly  for, 

317. 
duck,  242. 
eel,  242. 
eggs,  242. 

mince,  242. 
fish,  243. 
fruit,    to    neutralize 

adds  in,  272. 
game,  243. 
giblet,  243. 
gooseberry,  243. 
green  goose,  244. 
hare,  244. 
heron,  244. 
lamb,  244,  245. 
lark  a  la  PithiTiers 
244. 
rused,  245. 
lemon,  mince,  245. 
mince  meat,  245. 
pies,  without  meat, 
247. 
mutton,  247. 

m6l£  raised,  247. 
partridge  or  pigeon, 
247. 
ample,  247. 
perigord,  248. 
pigeon,  248. 
hot,  raised,  Anglo- 
Fran^aise,  249. 
Monglas,  249. 
a  la   financiere, 

250. 
Russian,  250. 
fo  be  served  hot, 
250. 
pork,  250. 
to  eat  cold,  251. 
nused,  251. 
pheasant  pie,  hot,  25 1 . 
rabbit,  252.  ^ 
snipe,  252. 
sole,  252. 
squab,  2&3, 
StaffordshuTQ    goose, 

252. 
tenoh,  253. 
veal  or.  chicken  and 
parsley,  253. 
olive,  253. 
in  a  dish,  254. 
Pig  collared,  120. 

Bucking,  to  roast,  1  ]  3. 


Pig's  face,  116. 

feet,  121. 

head,  collared,  120. 
Pigeons,  138. 

aspic  jelly,  140. 

broiled,  138. 

compdteof,  139. 

chesnut  stuffing   for, 
140. 

fillets  of,  139. 

in  jelly,  139. 

larded,  139. 

pie,  248. 

pot  to,  140,  235. 

roasted,  138. 

soup,  48. 

stewed,  138. 

as  woodcocks,  138. 

wood,  140. 
Pike,  176. 

baked,  176. 

boiled,  176. 

to  choose,  176. 
Pine  apple  cream,  306. 

ice,  309. 
Pint  mould  of  orange  jelly, 

318. 
Plaice,  177. 
Plain  custard,  302. 
Plovers'  eggs,  282. 
Plum  buns,  370. 
Plums,  candied,  345. 

preserved  dry,  345. 

to  pickle  like  olives, 
355. 
Plum  pudding,  262,  268, 
264. 

French,  dreadful  turn 
out,  436. 

sauce,  263. 
Pork,  113. 

boiled,  of  all  kinds, 
116. 

cheeks,  116. 

cheese,  295. 
Italian,  296. 

chmeof,  115,  116. 

chops,  116. 

Gochon    de    lait,  en 
blanquette,  121. 

cutlets,  116. 

fiice    for    break&st, 
116. 

feet  dried,  121. 
stewed,  121. 

fillet  to  resemble  veal, 
115. 

fresh  sauce,  197. 

griskin  of,  122. 

hams,  122. 

harslet,  121. 

head,  baked,  120. 


Porky  head,  boiled,  120. 
to  collar,  120. 
lard,  to  melt,  122. 
leg  of,  boiled,  1 14. 

roasted,  114. 
loin  of,  115. 
neck  of,  rolled,  115. 
pettitoes,  120. 
pickled,  116. 
pies,  250,  251. 
pudding,  black,  121. 
white,  121, 
black   and   white, 
122. 
roasted,  of  all  kinds, 

116. 
sausages,  117, 118. 
another  way,  119. 
different  way,  1 19. 
al'Espagnole,  118. 
aux       cbataignes, 

119. 
spiced,  119. 
university  receipt, 

118. 
white,  119. 
spare  rib  of,  115. 

to  roast,  115. 
sucking  pig  to  roast, 
113. 
pig  to  roast,  114. 
to  scald,  114. 
tongues,  123. 
Portable  soup,  41. 

white,  41. 
Porter,  395. 
Potage  a  la  reine,  51. 
Potato  steamer  and  cover, 

XV. 

Potatoes,  a  la  mattre  d1i6- 
tel,  225. 

a  la  creme,  226. 

balls,  227. 

broiled,  226. 

fried,  226. 

glazed,  226. 

mash,  227. 

new,  to  boil,  225. 

pudding,  264. 

pur^e  of,  227. 

ragodt,  226. 

rissoles,  226. 

roasted,  225. 

souffle,  226. 

soup,  60. 
Potted  cheese,  291. 

meats,  233. 

beef,  83,  233. 

bird,  234. 

char,  234. 

cheese,  234. 

chicken  and  ham,  234 • 
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Potted  game  of  all  ldiid% 
234. 
hare,  148. 
Iob0ten,234. 
partridge^  235. 
pigeon,  286. 
■hrimpi,  285. 
smelts,  235. 
veal,  90,235,236. 
yenison,  286. 
woodcocks,  236. 
Pounded  cheese,  295. 
Poultry,  128. 
blanc,  136. 
bone  birds,  129. 
chickens  boiled,  136. 

braised,  137. 

curried,  137. 

to  choose,  31. 

cutlets  of,  137. 

fried  d  la  lAalabar, 

137. 
pulled,  137. 
chopper,  xix. 
ducks,  to  boil,  132. 
to  hash,  132. 
roast,  131. 
stew,  132. 
stewed,  132. 
wild,  133. 
fowls  a  la  bechamel, 

136. 
a    la    pToven9al, 

135. 
boiled.  133. 
broiled,  134. 
cold,  133. 
fricassee  of,  133. 
gravy  for,  136. 
Guinea,      roasted, 

135. 
grill,  cold,  134. 
hashed,  134. 
roast,  133. 
with  truffles,  134. 
goose,  a  green,  131. 
to  roast,  131. 
young  or  old,  131. 
Indian  pilau,  136. 
larks,  140. 

to  roast,  141. 
pigeons,     in     aspic 

jefly,  140. 
broiled,  138. 
chesnut  stufibig  for, 

140. 
compdte  oi,  139. 
fiUeto  of,  139. 
in  jelly,  139. 
larded  and  braised, 

139. 
roasted,  138. 


Poultry,  pigeons, 'atefrsd, 
138. 
to  pot,  140. 
soups  of,  46. 
turkey  alaroyale^  1 38. 
boiled,  129. 
broiled,  l.'U). 
forced,  130. 

with  tongue,  130. 
giblets  a  la  bour- 

geoise,  131 
hashed,  130. 
roast,  129. 
with  sausage  meat 
and  tongue,  130. 
Pound  cake,  366. 

plum,  or  plain,  366. 
Prawns,  176. 
to  boil,  177. 
to  serve,  177. 
Prefiice,  v. 

Prefatory  remarks,  ix. 
Preserves,  fruits,  334. 
barberries  in  bunches, 

332. 
biscuit    of  fruits    or 
sweetmeats,  332. 
currants,  335. 
dry,  335 
for  tarts,  335. 
garden  beans,  332. 
gherkins,  wet,  339. 
ginger,  338. 
gooseberries,  339. 
green  fruits,  338. 

lemons,  342. 
Hquid  citron,  336. 
quinces,  346. 
raspberries,  346. 
rhubarb,  347.* 
samphire,  347. 
white  citron,  336. 
Puddings,  254. 
almond,  254. 
amber,  254. 
apricot,  255. 
hirley,  255. 
batter,  250. 
beef  steak,  255. 
black,  121. 
biscuit,  255. 
brandy  256. 
bread,  256. 
and  butter,  266. 
brown,  256. 
cabinet,  256,  267. 
carrot,  259. 
cheny,  258, 269. 
citron,  258. 
curd,  259. 
currant,  258. 
custard,  257. 


Podding,  danwon,  259. 
Derbyshire*  264. 
fewlalaicine,  259. 
froitf    to    neutralize 

acids  in,  272. 
game,  264. 
gooseberry,  259. 
ice,  260. 

different,  200. 
lemon,  261. 
with     mannakde, 
260. 
in  haste,  264. 
lemon,  261. 
macaroni,  261. 
marrow,  261. 
baked,  261. 
miUet,  260. 
moffin,     with    dried 

cheeriest  261. 
mutton,  262. 
oatmeal,  262. 
orange,  262. 
peas,  262. 
plum,  262,  264. 
fint-rate,  262. 
old  English  Christ- 
mas, 262. 
potato,  264. 
quaking,  264. 
quince,  264. 
rice,  boiled,  265. 
ground,  266. 
with  currants,  265. 
fruit,  266. 
sago,  265. 
sippet,  265. 
suet,  266, 266. 
sweetmeat,  266. 
tapioca,  266. 
treacle,  266. 
vermicelli,  266. 
white  puddings,  127. 

and  black,  i22. 
Yorkshire,  266. 
Puffs,  274. 

apricot,  274. 
Qiinese,  276. 
cud,  275. 
of  cheese^  296. 
ofany  kind,  274. 
Puits  d'amour,  274. 
Punch,  390. 
milk,  890. 

mm  milk  lor  turtle 
soup,  390. 
,  xzii. 
Pur6ei^208. 

cucumber  aance,  208. 
of  onions,  203. 
Purity  of  water,  1 1. . 
PnH,  399. ; 
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Quaking  pudding,  260. 
Quenelles,  54. 

soups  of  all  kinds,  54. 
Quince  cakes,  367. 

marmalade,  32*2. 

pudding,  264. 

tart,  270. 

to  pickle,  355. 
Quinces,  345. 

preserved,  346. 

to  keep,  346. 


B. 

Rabbits,  152. 

a  la  Fran9aiBe,  153. 

boiled,  152. 

dressed,  153. 

fricassee,  153. 

fried,  153. 

pie,  252. 

roasted,  152. 

with  onions,  153. 
Raised  crust  for  pies,  238. 

pie  hot,  Anglo-Fran- 
9aise,  249. 

a  la  Monglas,  249. 

a  la  finaiiciere,  250. 

pheasant,  251. 

Russian,  250. 

served  hot,  250. 

pie.  251. 
Raisin  wine,  384. 
Ramequins,  300. 
Ranges,  stoves,  hot  water 
apparatus,  &c., 
xxii.,  xxTi. 
Range,  close,  &c.,  xxiv. 

familj  (Benham's  im- 
proved), xxiii. 

Oxford,  xxiii. 
Raspberries,  pre8erved,346. 

to  keep,  346. 
Raspberry  cakes,  367. 

dumpling,  268. 

jam,  322. 

jelly,  818. 

marmalade,  322. 

tart,  270. 

with  cream,  270. 

comuit  cream,  306. 

vinegar  syrup,  318. , 

wine,  385. 
Ratafia,  without  lugar  or 

syrup,  318. 
Ratafias,  369. 

of  four  fruits,  391. 

of  seeds,  391. 
Red  applw,  in  jelly,  813. 


Red  cnrrant  water  ice,  311. 
Refrigerator,  xvL 
Requisite  information  for 
making  and  bak- 
ing cakes,  358. 
Remove  dishes,  409. 
Removes,  fish,  156. 
Remoulade,  203. 
Rhenish  cream,  306. 
Red  hippocras,  388. 
Revolving  gridiron,  xx. 
Rhubarb,  preserve,  347. 

tart,  271. 
Rice, .apples  in,  277. 
blanemant^e,  322. 
cakes,  367. 
casseroles  of»  277* 
cheese,  296. 
croquettes  c^^  276. 
custards  without 

crenm,  303. 
gateau  of,  275. 
mUk,  406. 
pancakes,  278. 
pound  cakes,  367. 
pudding,  265. 

with  currants,  265. 
with  fruit,  265. 
soup,  60. 
Rissoles,  104. 

of  all  kinds,  210. 
Roast  beef,  65. 
fillet,  e^. 
beefsteak,  71. 

heart,  74. 
cold,  to  fricassee,  77. 
Roasted  cheese  for  after 

dinner,  296. 
Robert  sauce,  203,  205. 
Rognon  de  mouton,  105. 
Rose  jelly,  310. 
Rout  cakes,  367. 
Roux,  204. 

white,  204. 
Royale  fritters,  281. 
Royal  harts,  260. 

kitchen   at  Windsor 
Castle,  with  illus- 
tration, 434. 
Rufis  and  reeves,  151. 
Rules  to  be  observed  in 

picklmg,  349. 
Rum  jelly,  319. 

milk  ponch  for  tortle 
ioup,  390. 
Romp  iteaki,plaiii1iidledf 
70. 
stowed,  70. 

S. 

Sack,  mead,  889. 


Saddle  of  mutton  skewer, 

six. 
Sago,  406. 

cheese,  297. 
chicken,  188. 
pudding,  265. 
soup,  39. 
Salad,  232. 

Parisian,  231. 
Sydney   Smith's   re- 
ceipt, 231. 
Salads,  fish,  188. 
gherkins,  339. 
Italian,  189. 
lobster,  189. 

in  an  Italian,  189. 
same,  204. 
Salmon,  177. 
boil,  179.] 
broil,  180. 
dried,  180,    "^    ' 
collared,  179. 
crimped,  a  la  creme, 

178. 
dressed,  177. 
dry,  to,  178. 
en  papillotes,  180. 
pickle,  to,  179. 
pot,  to,  179. 
pudding,  181. 
quenelles,  180. 
roasted,  180. 
stewed,  180. 
Salamander,  xxi. 
Salsify,  228. 

Samphire,  to  dry  or  pre-' 
serve,  347. 
to  pickle,  355. 
Sandwich  pas^,  240. 
Saucepan  digester,  xv. 
with    loose    earthen 
lining,  xvii. 
lip,  xvii. 
Sauce,  192. 

anchovy,  192. 

au  beure,  192. 
apple,  192. 
au  bain  marie,  193. 
bechamel,  192. 

another  way,  193. 
bread,  193. 
brown,  193. 
buttar,  burnt,  193. 

for,  193. 
cihres'   bnuDf,   with 
diffetent  saucea, 
195. 
caper,  2  la  Fran^aise, 

194. 
for  fish,  194. 

meat,  194. 
to  imitate,  194. 
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Btmoef  carpy  195* 
celery,  1 95. 
cherviJ,  195. 
cod,  195. 

court  bouillon,  196. 
,    cream,  196. 
cucumber,  196. 

for  cutlets,  196. 
diable,  194. 
Dutch,  197, 
eel,  197. 
egg,  197. 
endive,  197. 
fennel,  197. 
fresh  pork,  197. 
garlic,  198. 
gooseberry,  198. 
grande,  194. 
ham,  198. 
herbs,  198. 
horse  radish,  198, 

cold,  199. 
Italian,  199. 
lamb,  199. 
liver,  199. 
for  boiled  chickens, 

]99. 
and  parsley^  200. 
lintels,  200, 
lobster,  200. 

another  receipt,'200 . 
maitre  d'hdtel,  200. 
mint,  200. 
mushroom,  201. 
&r£spagnole,201. 
white,  201. 

and  brown,  201. 
mustard,  201, 
onion,  202. 

brown,  2U2. 
orange,  201. 
bitter,  202. 
gravy,  202. 
oyster,  202. 

for  beefsteaks,  203. 
parsley,  203. 
pur^e  of  cucumber, 
203. 
onions,  203. 
remoulade,  203. 
Robert,  203. 
roux,  204. 

white,  204. 
salad,  204. 
Sauces,    a    I'AIlenuipde, 
204. 
a  la  Madelaine,  204. 
aux  atelets,  204,  , 
Harvey,  206. 
Italian,  205. 
Italienne,  207. 
mince,  205. 


Sauces,  piqoaate,  205* 
Robert,  205. 
Romaine,  205« 
Spanish,  206. 
supreme,  206. 
sweet,  207. 
universal,  207* 
white,  207. 
fish,  208. 
shrimp,  208« 
sorrel,  206. 
soufil6, 206. 
spinach,  206. 
superior    for     plum 

pudding,  206. 
tomato,  207. 

a  ritalienne,  208. 
a  la  Fran^aise,  208. 
garniture  of,  208. 
tarragon,  206,  207. 
truffle,  209. 
turnip,  209. 
venison,  209. 
walnut   ketchup   for 

fish,  209. 
wine,  Madeira,  209. 
Sauer    kraut    and    beef, 
78. 
another  way,  78, . 
Saunder's  beef,  78. 
Sausages    a    I'Espagnole, 
118. 
aux  chataignes,  119. 
beef,  81. 
pork,  117. 
spiced,  119. 
university  receipt  for, 

118. 
white,  119. 
Savoy  biscuits,  362. 
cake,  368. 
omelet,  285. 
Scales,  xvii. 
Scorzanera,  228. 
Scotch  dumpling,  267* 
eggs,  283. 
rabbits     of    toasted 

cheese,  298. 
short  bread,  371*   ~ 
Sea  kale,  227. 

stewed,  227. 
Seasoning  box,xx. 
Seed  buns,  370. 
Seeds,  ratafia, of,  391. 
Seville  oranges,   to    pre- 
serve, 344. 
Sheep's  head  broth,  45. 
Shell  fish,  to  choose,  32* 
Sherbet,  391. 
Shrimps,  185.  < 

toast  croute  nux  cre- 
velles,  185. 


Shrimps,  ii  la  leine  Amelie, 

185. 

potted,  235« 

sauce,  208. 

Short   crust,  not    sweet, 

358, 359. 
Shrub,  391. 
Siberian  crabs,  to  preserve, 

347. 
Silk    stockings  to  clean, 

402. 
Silk^  to  take  stains  out  of, 
406. 
grease    spots    £rom, 
406. 
Simple  omelet,  286. 

receipt  for  black  tops, 
333. 
Single  Gloucester  cheese, 

290. 
Sippet  pudding,  265. 
Skate,  183. 

crimped,  183. 
Smelts,  185. 

to  bake,  185. 
potted,  235. 
Smoke-jacks,     improved. 

•  •  • 

XXUI. 

Snipes,  152. 

pie,  252. 
Solei^l81. 

a  la  Portuguese,  182. 

auplat,  182. 

broiled,  181. 

bread,  crumbed,  181. 

filletsof,  in  aspic,  183. 

fried,    to    go  round 
other  fish,  183« 

for  a  pie,  182. 

mattre  d'hotel,  182. 

pie,  252. 
Sorrel  sauce,  236. 
Souffles,  286. 

apple,  with  rice  286. 

cheese,  296. 

custard,  286.* 

fritters,  281. 

omelet,  285,  286. 
in  mould,  285. 

orange,  286. 

potato,  226. 

sauce,  206. 
Soups  a  la  Creci,  56, 

a  la  Fian9ai8e,  40» 

a  ritalienne,  57. 

a  lareine  Victoria,  43. 

a  la  sap,  40. 
Soup,  artichoke,  (Pales* 
tine)  55. 

asparagus,  55, 
clear,  55. 

baked,  39. 
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Sonp^  beef  brotb,  45» 

(leg  of)  farothy45. 

grayy,  37. 
clear,  37. 
Boup,  37* 
bouilliy  39. 
broth,  barley,  (Scot.) 
46. 

chicken,  46. 

fish,  54. 

mutton,  45. 

sheep's  head^  45. 

veal,  45. 
brown  stock  for,  35. 

fish,  51. 
cabbage,  56. 
calves*     foot,    a    la 
tureen,  44. 

tail,  44. 
carrot,  56* 
celery,  57  • 
cheap,  40. 

and  good,  40. 
cheese,  297. 
cock-a-leekie,  40. 
consomm^,  41* 
Cray  fish,  52. 
Creci,  56. 
curry,  39. 
de  Tasperge,  55. 
eel,  52. 

Espagnole,  43* 
fish,  51. 

magnifique,  64. 
flavoiued  like  turtle, 

51.  ' 
giblet,  46. 
haddock,  52. 
hare,  47. 
herb,  57. 
Hessian,  40. 
hotch-potch,  57* 
Xtalienne,  (veal)  42. 

(vegetable)  57. 
Julienne,  58* 
lamb,  45. 
lamb's  tail,  44» 
leek  (Scotch),  58. 
lobster,  53. 

pur6e  of,  53k 
Lorraine,  47. 
mficaroni,  39* 
maire,  60. 
milk,  54. 
mulligatawney,  43. 

Indian  meUiod,  43. 
mussel,  53* 
mutton,  44. 
onion,  58. 

Spanisl'.,  58. 
oxtail,  38. 
oyster,  53*    . 


Soup,  partridge,  48» 

paste,  for,  272» 

pea,  58. 
clear,  59* 
green,  59 » 
dried,  59. 

pepper  pot,  59. 

pigeon,  48. 

portable,  41. 
white,  41. 

potage  a  la  reine,  51. 

potato,  60. 

quenelle,  of  all  kinds, 
73. 

rice,  60. 

sage,  39. 

BAuii,  60. 

skate,  54. 

sorrel,  61. 

spring,  60,  61. 

tomato,  61. 

transparent,  42. 

turnip,  61. 
pur^e  of,  61. 

turtle,     killed      and 
dressed,  49, 
mock,  50. 

vegetable,  54. 

velout^,  48. 

vermioelh*,  42. 

white,  36. 

white  stock  for,  36. 
Spare  rib  of  pork,  116. 
Spanish  fritters,  281. 

onions,  to  dress^  288. 
Spiced  ale,  399. 

beef,  69, 

macaroons,  366» 
Spinach,  228. 

a  I'Anglaise,  228. 

another  way,  228. 

a  la  Fian9aise,  228. 

ragout,  229. 

sauce,  206. 
Sponge  cake,  367. 

to  clean,  402. 
Spring  water  ewer  with 

ice  tub,  xviii. 
Steaks,  .beef,  71* 

mutton,  99» 

rump,  70. 
Steam  kettles,  zxr. 
Stewed  cheese,  29  7» 
Stewpan,  xviii. 
Sticking  knife,  xix» 
Stilton  cheese,  289,  297.] 
Stock-pot  and  ladle,  xvi. 
Stock,  brown  soup,  35« 

white  8oup>  36, 

white  or  brown  fish 
soup,  51. 
Stout,  brown,  396» 


Stoves,  xxii. 

stewing,  xxiii. 

cottage,  XXV. 
Strawberry,  conserve,  348. 

cream,  305,  306. 

ice,  305. 

jam,  347. 

tart,  271. 
Strawberries,        Parisian 
souffle,  347. 

preserved    in    wine, 
347. 

whole,to  preserve,348« 
Stuffed  omelet,  285. 
Sturgeon^  baked,  184. 

boiled,  181. 

broiled,  184. 

fillets  of,  184. 

maftre  d'hdtel,  185. 

roasted,  184. 

stewed,  184. 
Suet  dumplings,  268. 

puddmg,  265,  266. 
Sugar  canister,  xiv. 

coloured    for     orna- 
menting, 327. 

different    degrees  of 
preparing,  325. 

green  coloured,  327* 

Neige,  ala,327. 

paste,  328. 

to  boil  for  baskets, 
326. 

to  clarify,  326. 

or  syrup  ratafia  with- 
'out,  391. 
Sweetbreads,  lamb,  110. 
Sweetmeat  pudding,  266. 
Sweetmeats,    yellow    al- 
monds, 271. 
Syrup  of  capillaire,  387. 

raspberry       vinegar, 
318. 


T. 

Table  knives,  remarks  on, 

32. 
Tapioca  pudding,  266. ' 
Tarragon,  sauce,  206,  207. 
Tarts,  268, 

almonds  green,  269. 

apple,  268. 

apricot,  268. 
sweetmeat  for,  269. 

bean»  269. 

cherry,  269. 

chocolate,  269., 

currant,  269. 

damson,  269. 

gooseberry,  269, 
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Taztf,  grape,  2$9, 

mixed  jam  for,  275. 

iceing  for,  369. 

orange,  269. 

pear,  269. 

quince,  269. 

raspberry,  264. 
with  cream,  269. 

rhubarb,  270. 

strawberry,  270. 

fruits^  to  preserve  for, 
358. 
Tartlets,  268,  271. 

barberries,  for,  332. 

mixed  jam,  for,  275. 

pan,  xix. 
Tea,  372. 

cream,  877. 

cr6me  du  th^,  377. 

ice,  377. 
Teal,  132. 

Tendons  of  veal,  89. 
Tench,  162.  ; 

pie,  253. 
The  cellar,  397. 
Timbaleofeggs,  283. 

macaroni,  299. 
Tin  canister,  xiv. 
To  give  a  Vanilla  flaTour 

to  coffee,  375. 
To  roast  coffee,  373. 
Toasts  of  cheese,  291. 
Toasted  cheese,  297. 
Toasting    cheese    froma- 

gere,  for,  298. 
To  bake  apples  whole,  330 . 
To  boil  sugar  for  baskets, 

&c.  326. 
To  candy  fruit,  328. 

barberries,  332. 

cherries^  334. 
To  clarify  butter,  288. 

sugar,  326. 
To  cut  out  patty  cases,  271  • 
To  dry  apricots  in  halves, 

329. 
To  dry  cherries,  334. 
To  keep  cherries,  334.     . 

codlln  apples^  330. 

cream,  306. 

damsons,  337* 
gooseberries,  340. 
Jelly,  316. 

lemon  juice,  343. 
for  puddings^  343. 

oiange0orlemoiis,343. 
for  puddngs,  344. 
necatrinesy  343. 

pears,  345. 
quince,  346. 

raspberries,  346. 
To  make  ci^Unre,  387* 


To    make  Chili,  or  any 
other      vinegar, 
357. 
wafen^  368. 
Tomatos,  garniture  of,  207. 
ketchup,  355. 
sauce,  207. 

Fran^aise,  208. 
a  PItalienne,  208. 
soup,  61. 
Tongues,  beef,  to  cure,  79. 
to  dress,  80. 
larded,  80. 
stewed,  80. 
pickle,  for,  356. 
pork,  123. 
sheep,  106. 
to  pickle,  356. 
To  neutralize  acids  in  fruits, 
pies,    and    pud- 
dings, 272. 
To  prepare  ice  for  iceing, 

301. 
To  preserve  apricots,  328, 
329. 
green,  328. 
apple  pippins  in  slices, 

330. 
apples,   golden    pip- 
pin, 330. 
apples,    green     cod- 
lings, 331. 
ar1achokes,whole,  331. 
the   Spanish  way, 

331. 
bullaces,  333. 
cheese,  296. 
cherries,      dry,      in 

bunches,  334. 
damsons,  337. 
figs,  337. 

ripe,  337. 
fruits  for  tarts,  338. 
tamilj  dessert,  338. 
green  fruit,  338. 
green  grapes,  340. 
in  clusters,  340. 
nectaiines,  343. 
oranges,  343.    • 
in  jelly,  344. 
peel,  344. 
Seville,  wh<^,  344. 
pears,  345. 
plums,  dry,  345. 
quinces^  346. 
mpbsfiies^  346. 
Sibmn  crabs,  347* 
stnwberries     wMe, 
848« 
TiiMpttiiiiit    naiBHilade, 
319. 
soup^  42. 


Treacle  puddingy  ^6. 
Trifle,  307. 

apple,  307. 
Tripe,  82. 
Truffles,  230* 

en  surprise,  230. 

to  keep,  230. 

tourte  of,  230. 

with  champagne,  230. 
Trout,  185. 

truite  a  la  Crenevoise, 
186. 

a  la  princesse  royale, 
186. 

sauce,  209. 

stewed,  186. 
Trussing  needle,  xviiu 
Turbot,  186. 

a  la  roi,  187. 

fillets  of,  187. 

kettle,  xvii. 
Turkey,  129. 

hashed,  130. 

with    smift^    meat, 
130. 

carpets,  to  clean,  402 . 
Turnips,  229. 

pur6e  of,  230. 

sauce,  209. 

sonp,  6i. 
pur^e  of,  61. 
Turtle,  49. 

killed    and    dressed, 
49. 

mock,  (receipts),  50. 
Twelfth  cake,  368. 


V. 

Vanilla,  cream  of,  306. 
ice,  310. 

cream,  of,  392. 
Veal.  84. 

blanqnette  de   veau, 

92. 
breast  of,  boiled,  85. 
forced,  85. 
ragoiit,  85. ' 
stewed,  84. 
broth,  45. 
calf  8  brains^  96. 
ears,  94. 
stuffed,  94. 
another  way,  95. 
feet,  95. 
fiieass^ed,  95. 
•tewed,  96. 
hend,r  ,93. 
4     la      maitre 

d'hdtel,  93. 
d  la  tortae,  94. 
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Yeol,  calf  •  head,  baked, 

93» 
for  griU,  92. 

pie,  241. 

hearty  96« 

kidney,  96. 

liver,  96. 

liver  and  figbtSy  96. 
chops,  lardedy  89. 
collops,  88. 

another  way,  89. 
cutlets,  88. 

another  way,  88. 

a  la  Maintenon,89. 

crumbed  or  pUdn, 
88. 

curried,  88. 
curried,  92. 
^minc^es,  91. 
fillet  of  roasted,  84. 

boiled,  84. 
fricandeau,  92. 
galantine  of,  90. 
gravy,  38. 
grenadins  of,  91. 

do.  from  neck,  91. 
haricoed,  90. 
knuckle  of, boiled,  86. 

another  way,  87. 

stewed,  87* 

another  receipt,  87. 
loin  of,  86. 

boiled,  86. 

stewed,  86. 
neck  of,  87. 

braised,  88. 

stewed,  87. 
noix  de  veau,  91. 
olives  of,  roti,  90. 
pain  de  veau,  91. 
pie,  cold,  241. 

chicken  and  pars- 
ley, 253. 

in  a  dish,  254. 

olives,  253. 
potted,  90,  235,  236. 
shoulder  of,  85. 

k  la  Piedmontese, 
86. 

boned  and  stewed, 
85. 
tendons  of,  89. 
Vegetables,  212. 
angelica,  215. 
artichokes,  215. 

&laSt.Cloud,215. 

bottoms,  215,  216. 

fri'>d,2l6. 

tieiusalem,  215« 

leaf,  215. 

salads,  216. 


Yegetablesyaspengnfl,  213* 

aspei^ge  k  la  poifl^ 
214. 

en  croustade,  213. 

forced,  214. 

Italian       finhioB, 
214. 
beans,  218. 
beans,  French,  216. 

h  laBretonne,217. 

h  IaFran^i8e,2I7. 

h,  la  maltre  d'hdtel, 
217. 

en  allumette,  21 7* 

fncasa^ed,  217. 
garden,      pfeserred, 

218. 
baiicot,  218. 

klaFnui9aise,219. 

roots^  219. 

white,  219. 
Spanish  receipt, 
219. 
to  keep,  216,  217. 
pur^  of  white,  218. 
salad  of,  218. 
stewed,  218. 
Windsor,  218. 
beetroot42lJ>. 
broccoli,  220. 

and  buttered  eggs^ 
220. 
cabbages,  220. 

and  bacon,  221. 

boiled,  220.     - 

boiled  and  stewed, 
220. 

game  for,  221. 

keep,  to,  220.' 

ragoilt,  221. 

red,  221.  • 

red,  to  stew,  221. 

salad,  221. 
cardoons,  222. 
cauliflowers,  222. 

h,  la  Fran9ai8e,  222. 

au  fromage,  222. 

boil,  to,  222. 

chartreuse  of,  222. 
celery,  stewed,  223. 
chartreuse   of   vege- 
tables, 213. 
cucumbers,     stewed, 

223. 
endives,  223. 

au  jus,  223. 
lettuces,  229. 
iDOTels,  231. 

in  grivy,  281  • 

to  keep,  231. 
tnushroomsh  r£spag- 
nole,broiled,229. 


Vegetables^ 

Icetchnp,  354 
pickled,  354. 
white,  354« 
sauce,  brown,  201. 
white,  201. 
observations  on,  212. 
peas,  223. 
klaFFan9aiae,224. 
green,  223. 
soup,  59. 
dried,  soup,  59. 
pudding,  262. 
stewed,  224. 

in  cream,  225. 
soup,  58. 

another  way,  58. 
soup,  clear,  59. 
potatoes,  225. 
iklaraattied'hdtel, 

225. 
h,  la  eitoe,  226. 
balls*  227. 
broiled.  226. 
fried,  226. 
glazed,  226. 
mash,  227. 
new,  to  boil,  225. 
pudding,  264. 
pur^e  of,  227. 
ragodt,  226. 
rissoles,  226. 
roasted,  225. 
souffle,  226. 
soup,  60. 
salsify,  228. 
scorzanera,'228. 
sea  kale,  227. 

stewed,  227. 
soup,  54. 

Spanish  onions,  228. 
spinach,  228. 
h,  I'Anglaise,  228. 

another  way,  228. 
k  la  Fran9aise,  228. 
ragotLt,  229. 
truffles,|230. 
en  surprise,  230. 
to  keep,  230. 
tourte  of,  230. 
with  I  champaigne, 
230. 
turnips,  pur^e  of,  230. 

whole,  229. 
salads,  232. 
Parisian,  231. 
Sidney  Smith's  le- 
ceipf^  231. 
Vegetable  strainer, 
Velout^,  48. 
Venison,  142, 
dress,  to,  142. 
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Yeaimn,  hash,  to,  142. 
•   nedL  of,  148. 
sauce,  209. 
ahoulder  of,  stewed, 

143. 
potted,  ^8ff. 
Vermicelli,  266. 
puddmg,  266. 
soup,  42. 
Yespetro,  392. 
Vinegar,    various    kinds, 
357. 


w. 

Wafers,  almond,  275. 

to  make»  368. 

tongs,  ziii. 
Walnut  ketchup,  2  09. 

for  fish  sauce,  356. 

•picklej  357. 

pickled,  356. 

wine,  385. 
Wassail  bowl  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 400. 
Wasser  kirschen,  388. 
Water  casks,  to  clean,  402. 

filter,  xiii» 

hot,  dish,  xiii« 

ices  generally,  311. 

souchy,  187. 


Warming  pot,  xriif. 
Welsh  rabbit  of  toasted 
cheese,  298. 

another  way,  298. 
Wheatean,  141. 
White  bait,  188.     - 

caudle,  387. 

currant    water     ice, 
311. 

hippocras,  388. 

sauce  for  fish,  208. 

stock  for  soup,  36. 
Whitings,  188. 

curry  of,  188. 

fillets  of,  188. 

puddmgs,  188. 

quenelles  of,  188. 
Whole  blacktops,  332. 
Wholesome  beverage,  392. 
Wines,  home  made,  378. 

apricot,  379. 

balm,  379. 

barley,  379. 

bireh,  379. 

blackberry,  380. 

cherry,  380. 

chocolate,  380. 

claret,  artificial,  380. 

daxy,  380. 

oowsUp,  381. 

currant,  381. 
red  or  white>  381. 


Wines,  home  made.  Cy- 
press, to  imitate, 
382. 

damson,  382. 

elder,  382, 

elder,  382. 

elder  flower  wine,  382. 

ginger,  383. 

gooseberry,  383. 

grape,  383. 

mountain,  384. 

mulberry,  384. 

orange,  384. 

parsnip,  384. 

raisin,  884. 

raspberry,  385. 

walnut,  385. 
Wine  cooler,  xviii. 
Winter,  to  preserve  butter 

for,  288. 
Wood  block,  or  stand,  for 
pestle  and  mor- 
tar, xiii. 
Woodcocks,  152. 

potted,  236. 

Y. 

Yellow    almond     sweets 

meats,  271. 
Yorkshire  cakes,  368. 

puddinnr,  266. 

poddiug-pan^xix. 
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EBSATA. 

Page    ] ,  line  19,  for  Samoiedes,  read  Samoied* 

10,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  for  read  them 

IB,  last  line^  for  Urquart  read  UrquharL 

14,  line  3,  for  healih  isy—for  read  heoith — UJor^ 

28,  line  1,  for  unite  read  unites. 

16,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  follows  leadfoBow* 

49,  line  20,  for  peal  read  peeL 

€4,  line  25,  for  it  read  /Atf;^ 
127,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  brick  read  loc^, 
148,  No.  468,  for  Liveret  read  Leveret* 
155,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  t^  read  them. 
189,  last  line,  for  a  read  one. 
208,  No.  758,  for  Tamato  read  Tomato. 
316,  for  585  read  785. 
221,  for  119  read  819. 

232,  for  Head  of  a  Gigantic  Prize  CucumbefteaA  Head  of  a  Gigantic  Aspa- 
ragus. 
289,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  they  are  read  it  is. 
358,  title  of  cbapter,  for  Bicuiis  read  Biseuits» 
372,  line  3,  for  prefaratory  read  prefatory. 
378,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  sulpher  read  sulphur. 
401,  last  line,  for  where  read  were. 
410,  line  12,  second  column,  for  sweatbreads  read  sweetbreads. 
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